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The Westminster Papers. 



1st MAY 1874. 



THE CHESS WORLD. 

** The^'whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The match by correspondence between the City of London Chess Club and the Vienna Chess Club terminated^ 
as announced last month, in the resignation of one of the games by Vienna, accompanied by a proposal to treat 
the other as drawn, and, the offer being practically a resignation of the match, it was accepted by the City 
Club. The games, which, throughout the later stages of the contest, have been conducted in behalf oi 
London solely by Mr. Potter and Mr. Steinitz, having appeared in almost every Chess publication, either by 
instalments or at length, are now somewhat stale, so we have not deemed it necessary to reproduce them in 
the Westminster Papers, but we join with the players themselves in pronouncing the one we have played over 
to be the most interesting correspondence game we have ever seen. 

We have received the following response to the letter from Mr. Carpenter which appeared in our last 
number : — 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — ^The point of Mr. Carpenter's problem, of which two versions appear in your number for April, lies in the first move of 
the attack. Queen behind Knight, and the three different modes of mating that result from the play of the Black King. Of tkese^ 
the best is the double check following the defence I K to K 5 in the first position. It comprises five properties, viz. : — aa 
attack by the Queen, an attack by the Knight, a defence of power at K B 5 by the same Knight, and a defence against both the 
Black Bishops. In the second position one of these properties is lost through the removal of one of the Black Bishops, and the 
problem suffers accordingly in quality of play. There is also a slight loss in variety of play, Black having only thirteen moves at 
his command against sixteen in the first position. Of these moves, however, there are only three moves of the Black King that do 
anything towards warding off the threatened blow of Kt to Q 6. The others cannot rank at all in defences. They are simply 
outside moves of no consequence to the idea. I agree with Messrs. Pierce and M. Barbier that it is fixing the standard of correct- 
ness too high to make it depend upon the amount of finish bestowed on variations that are not actual defences against a threatened 
attack. At the same time, any composer who may prefer to embellish such variations at the expense of his main idea, should have 
full credit for his elaborate manipulation, as for a special good property. The pre-Raphaelite school has many admirers, and he 
may possibly become a " Bayer," although he can never become a ** Loyd." Yours, &c. E. F. 

We confess we cannot understand a composer like E. F. dismissing, in such tolerant, if not defensive terms, 
what he calls " outside moves of no consequence to the idea." In our judgment there should be nothing 
*^ outside " or irrelevant in a Chess problem any more than in any work in art or mechanics, and the work in 
which such appears we agree with Mr. Carpenter in describing as " imperfect." We think, too, that our 
correspondent is under a misapprehension, when he suggests that Mr. Carpenter aims at making " the standard 
of correctness depend upon the amount of finish bestowed upon variations that are not actual defences against 
41 threatened attack.'* To begin with, what is a variation that is not an actual defence ? The only sort o t 
variation answering to that description that we can imagine, is one that if adopted by the defence leads to a 
mate in a less number of moves than is allowed by the conditions of the problem. But neither Mr. Carpenter 
nor anybody else contends that dual attacks are of any consequence against such defences as these. If, on tlie 
other hand, the variation is a defence, which, however irrelevant it may appear, prolongs the mate to the limit 
of moves granted by the composer, we maintain that it is as " actual " and as good as any other of which the 
position is capable. Mr. Carpenter does not advocate the " embellishment " of such variations. We interpret 
his purpose in an exactly contrary sense, for we believe he advises their banishment, not their embellishment 
Nothing could be wider of the mark than the suggestion that Bayer is more accurate than Loyd. According 
to the writer's experience, the reverse is the case, and it is a plain matter of fact that it is in problems of the 
Bayer school wherein variations are heaped upon variations, for their own sake alone, that dual moves most 
frequently occur. The simpler conceptions of Loyd are in a much greater degree exempt from such blots, and 
where they do exist we believe they could have been easily avoided, without damage to the problem, had the 
thought of doing so occurred to the mind of the composer. The truth is, however, that at the time Loyd 
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White. 
White to play and mate in five mores. 



was composing problems, composers were not subjected to such public criticism as they have to submit to- 
nowadays, and it is at least doubtful if any one at that time ever analysed a problem beyond the leading idea. 
This is very much the fashion yet with problem " fanciers," whose knowledge of the subject, like Cassio's 
soldiership, is " mere prattle without practice," but we do not see, therefore, that a critic should be so lost 
in admiration of an author's conception as to be incapable of criticising his manner of working it out. We 
suspect that that is what the advocates of dual moves desire, and we should heartily regret to number a* 
composer of E. F.'s standing among them. i.— black. 

While on the subject of problems, we mention that we have 
received from Mr. W. T. Pierce a corrected version of the dedication 
problem which appeared on the frontispiece of his book. We print it 
in the margin, and shall be glad to receive solutions and reviews. 

The event of the current month will, undoubtedly, be the public 
sale of Mr. George Walker's Chess library, which is announced to 
commence, at one o'clock, on the 14th instant, at Sotheby and Wilkinson's, 
13 Wellington Street, Strand. Mr. Walker's collection comprises over 300 
volumes, in type and M.S., many of them of exceeding rarity, and we trust 
it may not be allowed to go out of England. No provincial Chess Club 
should let slip such an opportunity as this sale affords for the formation 
of a library. Catalogues may be obtained upon application to Sotheby 
and Wilkinson, at the above-named address. 

The Huddersfield College Magazine (J. Watkinson) commenced, last 
month, a series of articles reviewing its " exchanges." 

The Norvicensian (C. W. M. Dale) announces the commencement 
of a correspondence match between the Norwich and Felsted Schools, and gives the opening moves. 

La Stratkgic announces,this month, the formation of a French Chess Association, and publishes a draught 
of the proposed laws prepared by MM. Ernest Nivemais and Jean Preti. The undertaking is in good hands, 
and we wish it every success. 

The Deutsche Schachzeitung and the Nordisk Skaktidende are, this month, up to the usual standard of 
excellence in literature, games and problems. 

The death of Mr. Ernest Morphy, uncle of Paul Morphy, and himself a distinguished Chess player and 
analyst, is announced in the American Chess columns. Mr. Morphy died on the 7th March last, in the 67th 
year of his age. The following brief sketch of the deceased gentleman's career was contributed by his friend. 
General Tillson, to the Chess Record of Philadelphia. 

American Chess will miss, and mourn, a noted votary — Ernest Morphy, who died at his residence at Quincy, Illinois, on the 7th 
of March last. Mr. Morphy was bom at Charleston, S.C., 22nd Nov. 1807. His father, Don Diego Morphy, was the Spanish 
Consul at that port, his mother was a French lady. In 1809 his father was transferred to New Orleans, where he permanently 
remained, and the subject of this sketch ^vas raised and resided there until 1854, when he removed to Cincinnati, O., and two years 
after to Qulncy 111. His earlier family was Irish, the name of an ancestor, Murphy — a captain in the Spanish Royal Guard — Shaving, 
been changed to Morphy by Castilian tongues, and this spelling was retained. For over forty years Morphy's name has stood among 
the first in the Chess world. The compeer of Stanley, Rosseau, Schulten, Dudley, Kennicot, Sullivan, Turner, and all the leading 
players of the last generation. Second to Rosseau in his great match with Stanley, in 1843, f^^ the American championship, he very 
nearly became the representative of Southern Chess, instead of Mr. Rosseau. The latter, it is well known, was enfeebled by sick- 
ness, below his proper force, which was so evident in the practice games played by him with Morphy that friends urged the 
substitution (their best play being so equal), but Mr. R.'s pride would not consent. The same result might have followed, but not 
so decisively. No player has left a better record of good games — of, at all times strong, accurate, even high play. Rarely what is 
called brilliant, he could dare, if he chose, and when he did, he most admirably, in play, adhered to a favourite maxim, " Never 
dodge your own errors." If you find a line of play defective, generally, far better to stick to it than attempt correction. It is like 
changing front in the heat of battle. Later in life his interest in Chess, which never abated, led him to the analysis of the game, in 
which department we doubt if the country possessed his superior. 

But space cannot be given for the mention of his merits as a player, and they are known beside. It is pleasure to speak of him as 
the finished, courteous, considerate gentleman. Never ruffled, never weary, it was as great a satisfaction to be beaten by him as to 
win. And in the more important bearings of life, he carried the same graceful and admitted claim to the title of a true and honest 
gentleman. 

The Dubuque Journal (O. A. BroTi;nson) comes to us much improved in appearance. The number for 
April contains, besides a large number of games and problems, a biography of Mr. F. H. Curtiss, a problem 
composer of great merit. 

" Miron's " last etter in the Vox Populi^ of Lowell, contains a revised edition of PharMs (Mrs. Hazeltine), 
beautiful poem, entitled Chess Teachings, Our readers will thank us for reproducing it in these Papers 
for, although the poem has been published in this country before, we have " Miron's " authority for the 
statement, that it has never yet been accurately printed anywhere. 
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In our Australian exchanges, the Leader^ Australasian^ Observer^ South Australian Chronicle and Sydney 

Town and Country Journal^ we observe all the indications of a vigorous winter campaign. Matches and 

tournaments are the order of the day. The Australian Journal^ a monthly publication of high standing, now 

<ievotes two pages to Chess, and, under the able supervision of Mr. J. M. Connell, may be expected to rank 

^mong the best in the colonies. 

From Hobart Town we have received the first number of the Quadilateral^ which also devotes two pages 
Xo Chess, and opens with a problem by Mr. Abbott (from this journal), and some good specimens of 
Tasmanian Chess strategy. 

The splendid block of buildings in which the St. George's Chess Club meets is for sale by auction on the 
-2oth inst. We have not heard whether the change of ownership will affect the club, but we trust not. 



CHESS TEACHINGS, 

INSCRIBBO TO MY SON, MIKON WINSLOW HAZELTINB. 

BY MRS. H. BRYANT HAZELTINE. 



My Boy, the chequered field of life 
Lies spread before thine eyes. 

Enter the busy lists of strife ; 
Aim for the highest prize. 

Let me a lesson teach to thee 

From our own princely game ; 
Each piece shall some instruction give- 
Some maxim furnish how to live, 
And how to win a name. 



Of humble mien, the little Pawn 
Plods slowly, patiently along. 
Overcoming, often, mighty foes, 
Who dare his progress to oppose ; 
Till patience and foresight obtain 
What headlong dash has sought in vain ; 
Be like the Pawn ; though hard the way, 
'Tis perseverance wins the day. 



The fiery Knight, with subtle rein. 
Rides to ambition's height amain ; 
Where others falter he will soar. 
And boldly pass all dangers o'er ; 
Be like the Knight ; be not content 
That life in vain pursuits be spent ; 
Like him, be not content to creep. 
But boldly o'er obstructions leap. 

With quiet dignity and grace 

The Bishop fills a noble place; 

He by the throne as friend doth stand. 

Yet to the needy lends a hand ; 

And 'gainst the strong, who would oppress^ 

He fights with zealous earnestness ; 

Be like the Bishop ; and the right 

Dare to defend with honest might. 



With firmness ever at his post. 

Though wars are raging round. 
The Rook, where danger threatens most. 

Courageous may be found ; 
With changeless front and stubborn will. 
Standing like frontier guardsman still ; 
Be like the Rook ; firm as a rock. 
Prepared for calms or earthquake's shock. 

Mighty in power for good or ill. 

The Queen extends her sway. 
Ready with hearty, earnest will 

Her monarch to obey. 
Ready to grapple with each foe 
That at his person aims a blow ; 
Be like the Queen ; the nation's cause 
Is yours — ^yours to defend her laws. 

Power is a dangerous thing ; and he 

Who rules o'er men with equity. 

Whose love and care embraces all 

His subjects, be they great or small ; 

Whose favour is not bought or sold 

By flattering parasites with gold ; 

Such ruler, be he monarch grand. 

Or leader in a federal land. 

Deserves upon the rolls of fame 

To hold the highest, noblest name. 

Such the CaXssan King, whose sway 

His subjects own and laws obey; 

Be like the King ; let justice ever guide thee^ 

True to thyself and God, whate'er betide thee. 

Thus, while thy life is fresh and pure, 

And free finom sinful stain. 
Practise those precepts which endure. 

Those virtues which remain, 
When the pale horseman, soon or late. 
Shall end life's game by giving Mate. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 400, by J. Menzies. — "Neat, well constructed and 
pretty," H. J. C. Andrews. — ** A perfect work of art," J. N. K. 
— ** A pleasant acquaintance," S. H. Thomas. — "The principal 
variation is pretty,^* H. E. B. Rackham. — " The old story," 
T. R. H.— " The long range again," W. Nash. 

No. 401, by G. E. Barbier. — " Ingenious and difficult, 
especially in the main variation," H. J. C.Andrews. — "Very 
fine and difficult," J. N. K. — "A clever combination," S. H. 
Thomas. 

No. 402, by R. Ormond. Note. — TJiis problem cannot be 
solved in less than five moves, as pointed out by H, y, C. Andrews, 
y. N. Keynes and W, Nash. 

No. 403, by H. J. C. Andrews. — "Easy, but faultless in 
construction," J. N. K. — " Exceedingly good and interesting," 
S. H. Thomas. — " Class A. A very elegant and masterly 
stratagem," J. A. Miles.— "Very beautiful," W. Nash. 



«< 



No. 404, by C. Callander. — "A little gem," H. J. C. A. — 
A good specimen of the kind," J. N. K. — " An average two- 
mover," S. H. Thomas.— "Easy," H. E. B. Rackham.— 
"Poor," J. A. Miles. — "An unusually good two-mover," 
T. R. H.— " Very good indeed," W. Nash. 

No. 405, by J. H. Zukertort. — " Brilliant, but easy," 
H. J.C. A. — "Interesting," J. N. K. — "An instructive posi- 
tion," S. H. Thomas. — " Very curious," H. E. B. Rackham. — 
** Pretty," J. A. Miles. — "A catch rather than a problem," 
T. R. H. — "Simple, double checkmate is given without moving 
either of the checking pieces," W. Nash. 



At 



No. 406, by W. CoATES.— " Very neat," H. J. C. A.— 
Very good, next to No. 400 amongst the three-movers," 



J. N. K. — "Nice and open, but not difficult," S. H.Thomas. — 
" Very elegant," H. E.B. Rackham.—" Good, but Black is too- 
defenceless," J. A. M.— "Not at all obvious," T. R. H.— 
" Pretty, but easy," W. Nash. . 

No. 407, by F. W. Lord.— "Very pretty," H. J. C. A.— 
"A clever rendering of an old idea, J. N. K. — "Nothing 
striking in this, " S. H. Thomas. — "Excellent in some of the 
variations," H. E. B. R.— "Good," J. A. M.—" Very pretty," 
T. R. H.—" Obvious at a glance," W. Nash. 

No. 408, by V.N. PORTILLA.— "An old friend," H. 
J. C. A.— "A favourite device," J. N. K.—" Excellent idea, 
but not a new one," S. H. Thomas. — "An old idea," H. E. 
B. R. — " Poor," J. A. M. — "I have seen either this, or its twin 
brother, before," W. Nash. 

No. 409, by J. N. Keynes. — " Extremely i)retty," H. T. C. A. 
— " White's army retreats to strike the decisive blow, S. H. 
Thomas.— "Very pretty." H. E. B. R.—" A pretty trick," J. 
A. M.— "Ingenious," T. R. H.— "Simple," W. Nash. 
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No. 410, by Dr. S. Gold.— "Excellent," H. J. C. A.- 
Unparalleled of its kind," J. N. K. — "A masterly production, 
S. H. Hiomas. — " A fine study," W, Nash. 



No. 411, by A. C. Pearson. — " Extremely pretty, though 
obvious," H. J. C. A.— "Very neat," J. N. K.— "Easy," 
S.H. Thomas.— "Very pretty," H. E. B. R.—" Very good," 
J. A. M.— " Simple," W. Nash.—" Ingenious," T. R. H. 

No. 412, by J. A. Miles. — "A clever and interesting pro- 
blem," H. J. C. A.—" Uninteresting," J. N. K.— "A capital 
end game, making a neat finish to a first -class set of problems," 
S. H. Thomas. — "An easy but pretty study," W. Nash. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



APRIL NUMBER. 



WHITE. 



No. 



DX.AC1C. 
400. 

X K to Q 4 (a) 
3 K ukes E 



X Q to K R 8 

2 Q takes P 

3 Q mates 

(a) If X K any other square, 2 Q to Q 
8 ch, &c. 

No. 40X. 

X R to Kt 6 X Rto Q Kt sbest 

aOtoKts aRtoQs 

3 Q takes P ch 3 Aught 

4 Mates accordingly 



X QtoR 6 



toR2 

3 Q to K 3 ch 

4 Q to K 7 mate 

(a) If Black moves 
square. White cannot 
tlum three more moves. 



No. 40a. 

X KtoB4best 



9 R to B 8 (a) 
3 K moves 



the R to K 
mate in less 



WMITB. 



BLACK. 



No. 403. 

X Q to E B sq ch x K moves 
2 R to Kt 2 dbl ch 2 K moves 
R takes Kt dis ch 3 K moves 
RtoQR4disch4 K moves 
Rtakes OR P 5 B takes B ch 
takes B ch 6 Q interposes 
to K Bsqch 7 Q interposes 
toE4 SQtakesQmate 



X Q to Q 8 

2 Mates accordingly 



No. 404. 
X Aught 



No. 405. 

X Q to B 6ch X Q takes Q 

2 B to B 4 ch 2 P to Q 4 

3 P takes P en passant, mating 

Note— One of the conditions of this 
problem, Black to mate in three moves, 
was omitted. We shall be ^lad to 
receive solutions from our Reviewers. 



WHITE. BLACK. 

No. 406. 

xBioKB2 xK moves 

2RtoQB2 2K moves 

3 R or B mates 

No. 407. .FKt (a) 

to Q B 5 X KtatQ 4 takes 

to K5ch 2 KttakesQ 
t to Q 6 mate 

(a) If Black plays X Kt at B 5 takes 
Ktor P takes Kt, White's answer is 2 
QtoQ4ch;ifxPtoB7 then 2 Q 
takes Kt, &c ; and if x Kt takes P, 2 
Kt takes Kt, and mates next move. 



X B to R 8 

2 Q to Kt 7 

3 Q mates 



No. 408. 

X P moves 
2 Aught 



No. 409. 

X B to Q B sq x P takes P 

2 R to Q B 2 a Aught 

3 BorBmates 



WHITE. 



.g..K.4. 



BLACK. 



No. 4x0. 

X Kt to K 4 



takes KtP 
disch 8 KttakesQ 

3 Kt to K 6 3 Aught 

4 Mates accordingly 

Note. — Black has other defences, 
but none to avert the mate in four 
moves. 



No. 4XX. 

X P takes Kt 
9 P takes Kt 
3 P moves 



Kt to Q 5 
RtoB3 
BtoKtS 
R mates 

No. 4xa. 
KttoQKt6dischx 



PtoK3ch 9 

Kt takes Kt 3 

PtoKBSch 4 

P to K 4 ch 5 

KttoKKt6 6 
B mates 



K to Q 5 best 
KtoKs 

g takes Kt best 
moves 
K moves 
Aught 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 413.— By F. W. Lord. 

BLACK. 



Na 414. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK- 



WHITE. 

While to play and mate in three moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 415. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play snd mate in three moves. 



No. 416.— By F. Heiley. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 417. — By G. E. Barbieb. 
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While to play md mate in three moves- 
No, 422.— By D. W. Cl.'VRK, of Barnaul, 




Vtrb le to ptay and mate ut four m 

6 



WHITE, 

Wh te to play and mate 1 



WHITE. 
White to ptaj and male 
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GAMES, 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT and JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 252. 



Flayed the 26th January 1870. 
Centare Oambit. 



White. 

Mr. Tkosold. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P to Q B 3 (a) 
4PtoK6 

5 KttakoeP 

« P to K B 4 (b) (A) 

7 B to Q 3 

8 KttoKBS 

9 Kt to Q R 4 

10 P to Q R 3 

11 QtoQB2 

12 P to K B 6 

13 B takes B 

14 K to Q sq 

16 Q B takes Kt (d) 

16 B takes P ch 

17 B takes P ch 

18 Q to Q 3 

19 Q takes Q 

20 Kt takes B 

21 K takes Kt 

22 QBtoQ 

23 KtoBS 

24 RtoQ4 

25 KRtoQ 
26KRtoQ3(f) 

27 P to K Kt 4 

28 K to Kt 3 
28 RlakesR 

30 KtoB 4 

31 R to Kt 4 
82PtoKR4 

83 PtoQKtS 

84 P to R 6 ch 
36 KtoB6 
96 KtoK6 
87KtoQ6(g) 
38KtoB6 
39 P takes P 
40RtoKR4 (h) 

41 RtoRS 

42 PtoR4 
48 P takes P 
44PtoR6 

45 RtoQKt3(i) 

46 R takes Kt P 

47 K to Kt 6 

48 PtoR6 

49 K to R 6 (I) (F) 
4M> K to Kt 5 (m) 

51 RtoKR7 

52 KtoR6 
58 PtoR7 
54 K to Kt 6 

iB RtoQB7 

56 KtoB6 

57 K takes P 



Black. 
Reyerend G. A. Mi.c- 

DOHVBLL. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 PtoQ4 

4 P takes P 
6 BtoKS 

6 BtoQB4 

7 Kt to K R 3 

8 Kt to Q B 3 

9 Q to K 2 (c) 

10 Castle K R 

11 B to Q Kt 3 

12 B takes P (B) 

13 Kt takes K P 
W Kt takes Kt 
16 Kt to Q 6 

16 K to R aq 

17 K takes B 

18 QtoK7ch(e) (C) 

19 Kt takes Q 

20 R P takes Kt 

21 K takes B 

22 Q R to K ch 

23 RtoK4 
24KRtoK8q (B) 
26 P to Q B 3 

26 R to K 6 

27 K to Kt 3 

28 R to K 6 ch 

29 R takes R ch 

30 RtoK7 

31 P to Kt 4 
82 R to Q B 7 

33 PtoB3 

34 K to R 3 

35 RtoB7ch 

36 K to Kt 4 

37 R to K 7 (E) 

38 PtoKB4 

39 K takes B P 

40 K to Kt 4 

41 R to K 2 

42 P takes P 

43 R to R 2 

44 R takes P 

45 R to R 6 (k) 

46 RtoQB6ch 

47 K to B 6 

48 KtoK5 

49 PtoB4 

60 KtoQ5 

61 RtoKt6ch 

62 R to Kt 8 
63RtoR8 ch 
64 PtoB6 

56 KtoQ6 
66 PtoB6 



67 P to B 7 and wins. 

(a) This is not a sound form of the Centre 
Gambit against the beet defence. Its proper 
issue, as in this case, is the loss of a Pawn, with- 
out any compensation. 

(b) A premature advance, enabling Black to 
prevent the first player*s Castling. 

(c) A very lively skirmish Is the ultimate 
result of tfaJs move; but checking with the 
Bishop first is more prudent. Black should then 
OasUe as soon as possible and play P to K B 4, 
in order to avoid the advance of the White 
KB P. 

(d) If :— 

15 P takes Kt 15 Kt takes B 

16 Q takes Kt 16 K R to K sq 
.and White has lost three Pawns for the piece, 
with a very bad position. 

<e) Well played. Black effects an exchange 
•of we pieces, and remains with a Pawn pins. 

(f) This allows Black to efibct an exchange of 
Books, and. thus materially improve his pros- 
pect of winning. 

(g) This transfer of the King to the ^QOsn'a 
:Cide improves White's prospects of drawmg. 



(h) If he had played his King to Kt 6, with 
the view of attacking the Black Pawns, Black, 
by R to K 6, would have forced an exchange of 
Rooks, and have won easily with the Q P. 

(i) He oonld have drawn by exchanging 
Rooks :~~~ 

46 R takes R ch • 45 K takes R 
46KtoKt6 46PtoQ6 

47 K takes P 47 P to Q 6 

48 Pto R6 48 PtoQ7 

49 P to R 7 49 P Queens 
60 P Queens and draws. 

(k) Well played. 

(1) Again White might have drawn by pushing 
in the Fawn. 

(m) Again, advancing the Pawn is better. 

(A) This movo enables the second player to 
develope his K B and K Kt very effectually. 

(6) This sacrifice is forced, but at the same 
time perfectly sound. It gives Black in any case 
three Pawns, and the far superior position, for a 
piece. 

(C) The adopted course is certainly satisfac- 
tory; however, I would prefer 18 Q to R 5, 
which, I think, wins the game in a few moves. 

(D) Injudicious: 24 P to Q B 4 was the proper 
course, to be able to advance the passed Q P. 

(E) P to K B 4 at once was preferable. 
(P)- 

49PtoR7 49RtoQR4 

60 R to Kt 8 draws the game. 



GAME 253. 

Vienna Opening. 
Played at the City of London Chess Club, by 
Mr. Blackbume against three players in con- 
sultation. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 



(B) 



White. 

Mr. Blackbusitb. 

PtoK4 
KttoQB3 
P to K B 4 
PtoQ3 
BP takes P 
PtoQ4 
PtoK6 
Kt takes Kt 
BtoQB4 

10 P to Q B 3 (c) 

11 P takes P 

12 B to Q 2 (C) 

13 Q takes B 

14 Kt to K 2 

15 R to Q sq (e) (D) 

16 PtoKR4(f) (E) 

17 B takes B (F) 

18 Kt to Kt 3 

19 P takes Kt 

20 Q to K 2 (h) 

21 KtakesR 

22 R to B sq (i) 
2H K to K sq_ 
24 Kt takes R 



Black. 
Messrs. Bvbv, Fbavx- 

XVSTKIK & FEKTOV. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ4 
4KttoQB3(a)(A) 

5 Q Kt takes P 

6 Kt to Kt 3 

7 Kt to K 6 

8 P takes Kt (b) 

9 PtoQB4 

10 P takes P 

11 B to Kt 6 ch 

12 B takes B ch (d) 

13 Castles 

14 K to R sq 

15 Q to Kt 3 

16 BtoK3 

17 P takes B 

18 Kt takes K P (g) 

19 Q R to Q sq 

20 RtakesRch 

21 R to B 7 

22 QtoQsqoh 

23 R takes Q ch 

24 P to K 6 
And wins* 

(a) It is usual at this point to play 4 Q P 
takes K P. The opening then proceeds — 

4 Q P takes K P 

5 K B P takes P 6 Kt to Kt 6 

6 Kt takes KP 6 Kt takes K P 
There is nothing to choose between the positions. 
It may be worth while considering whether 
White could not at his third move profitably 
advance P to Q 4, instead of P to K B 4. This 
line of play is often adopted by the second 
player as a defence to the Q B P variation of the 
King's Knight's opening, and generally proves 
successful. In the present position, however 
White is first player, and is a move ahead] 
Black's Q B P not having been moved. 

(b) The opening is wild and eccentric. The 
centre Pawns are weak on both sides, but White 
is additionally hampered by the unfortunate 
position of his K Kt. 



(0) In this situation, 10 Q B to K 3 looks 
more vigorous. True, this move would isolate 
the White K P^ but the Black K P is also 
defenceless. 



Cd) If 12 Q takes Q P, of course the 
is 13 QtoQR4ch. 

(e) White ought to have Castled at once. The 
omission is ruinous. The alUes hasten to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded them» 
and by their next move prevent him fhna 
castling. 

(f) If White Castle now, the allies simp^ 
take off his K P with Knight. 

(g) Black played well at move 16 by securin^r 
an open K B file for their King's Rook. The 
oombination of which this sacrifloe is the first 
move is soiud and decisive. 

(h) Ifhe go to Q B 2, 20 Q to K 6 ch forces 
mate immediately. If the Queen be removed 
anywhere else, mate follows on the move. 

(i) There is no resource. If he play the Queen 
to &! Kt 4, Black checks at Q 5, and mates in two 
more moves. If her majesty be removed to 
Q B 4, the Black Queen checks at Q sq, and 
mate follows in the same way. 

(A) The orthodox course is here— 

4 Q P takes P 
5 B P takes P 5 Kt to Kt 5 

6PtoQ4 6PtoK6 

I would not recommend for White, at his third 
move, the advance of the Q P, which Mr. Wiaker 
proposes, on account of— 

3 P to Q 4 3 P takes P 

4 Q takes P 4 Kt to Q B 3 

(B) This continuation is hardly favourable for 
the development of White's pieces; I would 
prefer— 

8KttoKB3 8BtoQKt5 best 

9BtoQ2 9BtoKKt5 

10BtoK2 

(C) If- 

12 KtoB 2 12 Kt takes P 

13QtoR4ch ISKttoQBS 

14 P to Q 5 14 Q to R 6 ch 

16 P to Kt 3 16 P to K 6 oh 
16KtoKt3be8t 16 Q takes B 

17 P takes Kt 17PtoQKt4 
18QtoQsq 18BtoQKt5 
19 Kt to B 3 19 R to Q sq 

And Black forces the game. 

(D) White had no other good move than to 
Castle Q side; if 15 CasUes K side, 15 Kt 
takes P. 

(E) A safer and far better course is 16 Kt 
toQB3. 

(F) Disastrous; 17 P to Q Kt 3 is not vexy 
satisfoctory, but still prevents the immediate 
loss. 

GAME 254. 



Played iu India 

Irregular 

White. 

Savvchubv Gutback. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 P to K Kt 3 

3 BtoKt2 
4PtoK4 
6 Kt to K 2 

6 PtoQB4 

7 Castles (A) 

8 PtoQ5 

9 B P takes P 

10 K to R sq 

11 PtoKB4 

12 P takes P 

13 Q Kt to B 3 

14 B to K 3 (c) 
16 B to Kt sq 

16 Kt to Q 4 

17 Q takes B 

18 KRtoKsq 

19 Q to Q sq 

20 Kt to K 2 

21 Kt to Q 4 

22 Kt to K 6 

23 PtoKRS 

24 B takes Kt 



some ^ears ago. 
Openmg. 

Black. 
Mr. GocHBASX» 
K Kt to B 3 
PtoQ3 
PtoKKtS 
BtoKt2 
PtoQBS 

6 QKttoQ2(a> 

7 PtoK4 
P takes P 
Castles 
P to Q Kt 3 
P takes P 

12 B to Kt 2 (b) 

13 RtoQBsq 

14 Kt to Kt 5 
16 P to B 4 (B> 

Stakes Kt 

BtoR3 

RtoB5 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



8 

9 

10 

11 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



RtoQBsq 



QtoR5 
P takes P 

22 QKttoB3(d) 

23 KttoB7oh 

24 Q takes B 
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26 BtoB7 

26 Kt to R 4 (e) 

27 Kt to Kt e ch 

28 Kt to B 8 ch (C) 

29 Q to Kt 6 (f ) 

30 B takes Q 

81 R takes Kt P 

32 P to K « 

33 QtoK4 

34 KtoB2 

35 KtoBsq 



2S Kt takes B 
M RtoKKt sq 

27 Kt to K 6 

28 KtoR2 

29 Kto R sq 
XO Q takes Kt (g) 

31 Q R takes B 

32 P to B 6 (h) (D) 
S3 RtoB3 
24 PtoB6 
86 Kt to Q 8 ch 
36 P to B 7 and wins. 

Ca) The opening is "iiregrilar" indeed; vtt 
both parties manage to obtain a tolerably free 
and well-developed game. 

(b) Why not to Q R 3 ? 

(0) Kt to Q Kt 6 would not have been good 
play on aooonnt of the answer, Q Kt to B 4. 

(d) Mr. Cochrane, as ostukl, risks a sacrifice 
for the T«aae of an attack, but the venture 
proves unsound. Had he moved the Rook to K 
S 4, and then to R 4, he would probably have 
obtained a good attack with the saoriflce» The 
position of the White Knight is more showy 
than effective. 

(e) The subsequent moves are very pretty, 
but White emerges from the skirmiui vie 
toriously. Had Black now simply taken the Kt 
with King, he must have won, at least, two 
Pawns for the exchange, with a very fine 
game* 

(f ) Mr. Cochrane, of course, disdains to draw. 

(g) ▲ little examination will show that this 
capture, which wins the game, was also the only 
course to save it. 

(h) A terrible advance; this Pawn ought to 
have been taken off at once by Black. 

(A) 7 P to K B 4, 1 think, was preferable. 

(B) This advance very much improves Black's 

^!c)U 28 B to B 8, White wins by 20 Q takes 
R, 29 Q takes Q, 30 K takes Kt. 

(D) The deaidly stroke, the Pawn cannot be 
taken without loss of the Queen, and its advance 
forces the game. 



GAME 255. 

Evans GrambiL 



(A) 6 P to Q B 8 is here the only sound con- 
tinuation. 

(B) 6KttoKB3; aad,if 6PtoQB3,6Bto 
R 4, was the proper course. 

(C) White transposes here the moves in a 
curious manner, be ought to play, 8 P to K 6, 
threatening 14 B takes P ch, which would give 
h\m a decisive superiority. 

(D) This involves the loss of the exchange, 18 
Kt to K 4, 1 think would give White a 
tack e.g. 



White. 
Mr. JosirWiiXXXVBOV. 
1 PtoK4 



2 
8 
4 
6 



KttcKBS 
BtoB4 
PtoQKt4 
Castles (A) 

6 PtoQB8 

7 PtoQ4 

8 P takes P 

9 Kt to Q B 3 (a) 

10 Q to R 4 

11 PtoQ6 

12 P takes Kt 

13 BtakesPch (c)(C) 

14 PtoK6 

16 Q to K B 4 ch 

16 P takes P 

17 RtoKsqch 
18BtoR3 (D) 
19 Q takes P 

KtoRsq 
R takes B 
Ktto K4 
Q takes P oh 

24 Kt to Kt 6 

25 Q to B 4 

26 Q to K 2 

27 QtoR6 
Resigns. 

(a) This is not 



Black. 

Mr. J. H. FzvLZVsov. 

1 PtoK4 
Kt to Q B 3 
BtoB4 
B takes Kt P 
P too 3(B) 
BtoB4 



2 
8 

4 
6 
6 



20 
21 
22 
23 



7 P takes P 

8 Bto Kt3 

9 BtoKKt6 

10 B takes Kt Cb) 

11 B to Kt 6 

12 P takes P 

13 K takes B 

14 B to Q 2 
16 KtoKsq 

PtakesP 
KttoK2 

toKBsq 
B takes Pen 
B takes R 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



21 R to B 2 

22 B to B 4 

23 K to B sq 

24 K to Kt sq (d) 
26 QtoQ4 

26 BtoQ6 

27 Q Bto KBsq 



flneat- 



now 



oonsiderod an effective 
move in the Evans Gambit. 

(b) Black's ninth move is perfectly sound, but 
here he chooses the worst of the three lines of 

E lay open to him. He may at this point retire 
is K to B sq, or his Bto Q2 with advantage, in 
either case gaining a sausfactory position of 
defence. 

(c) A very rash sacrifice. White obtains 
scarcely any attack in return for the piece. 

(d) By thus playing his King to safe quarters, 
and asniling the white Queen at the same time. 
Black escapes from the attack. The opportunity 
afforded white of winning the Rook for the 
Knight is worthless in such a positlozL 

8 



18 Kt to K * 

19 Kt takes B 

20 B to R 3 

21 Q to K R 4 

22 B takes P 

23 R to K 3, Ac. 



18 K B to B 4 beet 

19 P takes B 
20RtoKBsq 
21 P to K R 3 
23RtoB2 



GAME 256. 

Bishop's Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. 8. FBAjncuv. 



PtoK4 

PtoKB4 

BtoB4 



KtoBsq 
Kt to Q B 3 



1 
2 

8 

4 
6 

6 KttoQ6 (B) 

7 PtoQ4 

6 PtoK6(C) 
9 B to Q 2 (D) 

10 B to B 8 

11 Kt to R 3 

12 B to Q 2 

13 P to B 8 

14 B to K 2 

16 B takes Kt- 

16 B takes Kt 

17 B to B 2 

18 QtoQ2 

19 Kt to Kt sq 

20 PtoQR4 

21 P to K R 4 

22 P takes P 

23 BtoQ4 

24 B takes B ch 
26 Kc to B 8 

26 Kt takes P 

27 KRtoR2 

28 PtakesP 

29 P to 9 6 (f) 



Black. 
Dr. Bluxbibo. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 



PtoK4 
P takes P 
Qto R6ch 
PtoKKt4 
BtoKt2 (A) 
Kto Qsq 
Kt to Q B 3 (a) 
PtoQ3 
9 Kt to R 3 (b) 

10 Kt to K Kt 6 

11 KttoK2 

12 KttoB4 

13 P to Q B 8 

14 P takes Kt (c) 
16 Kt to K 6 ch 

16 B takes B 

17 Q to R 4 

18 R to K sq (d) (S) 

19 B to Q 2 
BtoQB3 
P takes KP 
KtoB2(e) 
B takes P 
R takes B 
RtoK6 

26 Q R to K sq 

27 P to Q 6 

28 Q to Kt 6 

29 QtoQ2 

30 K to Kt sq 
81 Q to Q 6 ch 

Resigns. 

at onoe would be the 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 



GAME 257. 

Flayed in the Lewis' tournament at the Rigenca. 
Put the K Kt at Q B sq and the Q B at K Kt aq. 



1 
2 
8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 



White. 
M. SnmrsKi. 
PtoK4 
Pto K B8 
KttoQ B8 
BtoK3 
P to K B 4 (b) 
K Kt to K 2 
Ktto OS 
PtoQB4 



KttoKtS 

QtoR4 

KttoR6 

BtoK2 

K P takes B (e) 

QtoB2 

Kt to Kt 3 

PtakesP 

Castles K side 

BtoR6 

Q R to K sq 

PtoQ3 

BtoBsq 

22 BtoB3 

23 P to Kt 3 

24 Bto Kt2 
26 P takes P 

26 RtoRsq 

27 R takes R 

28 RtoR8 
20 Kt to B sq 

30 B to B sq 

31 Q to R 2 

32 RtoR7 
33BtoK3 
34 Qto KB2 
36 Q takes P ch 

36 QtoB2 

37 Kt to Kt 3 Ck) 

38 B to Kt 4 

39 K B takes P (1) 

40 B takes KtP 

41 Q to Kt 2 ch 

42 Q B takes Kt 
48 R takes B 

44 QtoB2 
46 Kt to B sq 

46 P takes P 

47 P to K 6 

48 P to K 6 (q) 
40 Q takes R 
60 P takes Kt 



Black. 
M. Chabbb^x. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQB4(a) 
8 PtoKB8 

4 PtoQR8 
6 PtoQ3 

6 Kt to Q B 8 

7 P toQKt4(e) 

8 BtoK2 

9 PtoQKt6 

10 Q to Q 2 

11 KtoBsq(d) 

12 B takes Kt 

13 Kt to Kt sq 

14 P to Kt 3 
16 P to B 4 

16 P takes P 

17 K to K sq 

18 RtoKtsq 

19 Kt to Q 3 
KttoB2 
PtoQR 4 

BtoR3(0 

PtoR6(g) 
24 P takes P 
26 Q to Q 8 
26 R takes R 

PtoR4 

PtoR6 



20 
21 
22 
23 



BtoQsq 
toB 



proper 



27 
28 
29 

30 Ktoi5sq 

31 K toKt2 

32 BtoB2 

33 K to B 8 (h) 
84 Kt to Q 2 (i) 
86 PtoKt4 

86 BtoKRsq 

87 Kt to R 3 
38 K to Kt 2 
89 RtoKBsq 

40 P to K 6 (m) 

41 KtoKtsq(n) 

42 Q takes Kt 

43 Q to K 6 ch 

44 QtoBSch 
46 Q to Kt 4 (o) 

46 Kt to B 3 

47 Kt to Q 2 (p) 

48 R takes B 

49 Q takes Q 
Resigns. 



30 Q to R 6 ch 
81 P takes B 
32 KtoKtsq 

(a) P to Q 8 
course. 

(b) Here Black should play 9 B to K Kt 6, or 
he might move 9 B to K 8. 

(c) Black has secured a great superiority. By 
moving P to K R 4 at this juncture he would leave 
his adversary no alternjative to the loss of a 
piece under very disadvantageous drcnm- 
stances. 

(d) Black has contrived to get rid of most of 
his advantage ; yet he sught as well have won 
a Pawn here by 3 takes Kt. 

(e) The Pawn should have been taken with 
the Bishop at onoe. 

(f ) Black, intent upon his attack, overlooked 
both this move and tne next. They relieve him 
from all anxiety as to his future. 

(A) This [classical] defence is now wholly 
abandoned. 

(B) The usual move is 6 P to Q 4. 

(C) A very interesting variatloB arises from 
the continua^n : — 



8 QtoR4 

9 Q takes Kt 

10 QtoKt8 

11 K to K sq 



8 Kt to K B 8 

9 K Kt takes P 

10 B takes P 

11 B takes P oh 

12 B to K Kt 8. 

(D) This and the following moves are 
weak. 

(E) After:— 

18 B takes Kt 

19 P takes B 19 Q takes P ch 

20 K moves 20 R to K sq 
Black has, I think, aa easily won game. 



(a) PrevenUng the advance of the adverse Q P. 
hampering, at Uie same time, the development 
of his own forces. 

(b) White could save time by playing, on the 
2nd move, K Kt to K 2, and then P to K B ^ 

(c) The proper course was to develope the 
pieces ; this early advance of the Queen's flank 
IS worse than useless. 

(d) Black is forced to protect the Pawn with 
the King. He cannot retract the Bishop on 
account of the threatened sacrifice at B 8. 

(e) Far better than to take with the B P; 
the continuation of the game shows however how 
unpleasant a double Pawn is in a close position. 

(1) 22 B to Q 3, followed up by Qto B 2, and 
Kt to Q 2 would procure Black a fine game. 

(g) simply preposterous ; as Black's Rooks 
are divided, he opens the Q R file fbr the benefit 
of the opponent. 

(h) A move exceeding the usual limits of weak- 
ness; Black's game becomes now hopeless. 

(i) U 34 B to Kt 8, White wins the game by 
he foUowmg combination :— 

84BtoKt8 
86 P to Kt 4 

86 KttakesB 

87 RtoKt8 
and mates on the 



86 



next 



very 



Q takes P ch 

86 BtakesPch 

87 Q to R 6 oh 

88 Qto R 8 ch 
move. 

(k) White oondocta the final attack in rorj 
good style. 

0) 89 Kt takes P oh, Kt takes Kt, 40 Q takes 
Kt was the shorter oourse. 

(m) Trying the last chance. 

(n) If 41 Kt to K 4, White wins by 42 Kt 
takes P, Q to Kt 8.43 Q takes Kt ch ; if 41 Kt to 
B 3, White forces thegame by 48 Kt to R6 ch, K 
to Kt sq, 43 Kt takes & oh, Rtakes Kt, 44 R takes 
B, &o. 

(o) Black overlooks here the proper moment 
to resign. 

(p) If47KttoKorKt6,Whitemateainthi-ee 
moves. 

(q) White played skillftdly thronghoitt, and 
flnii^ies the game prettily. 



1st Maj 1874.] 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 179. 

Pkyed at the Westminster Chess Club, 
22nd April 1874. 

Score 4 all. 

Z turns up D Kn; 



€ 



10 



II 



12 



^3 



A. X. 

Solomon . PicCTOtto. 

|0~0] ft ♦ 

o o 
o o 



B. Z. 

Kisitaflf. F.H.Lewis. 



HAND No. 180. 

B's Hand-H A, Kv, 4, 3 ; S Kg, 4, 3 5 

D Q, 5, 3 ; C 5, 4, 3. 

Score— A and B 3 to love. H Trump. 



A. 



X. 



B. 



Z. 









O 

o 
o 






+ 
















HAND No. 181. 

Played at the Thatched House Club. 

Score — love all. Z turns up C 4. 

B (Horace Lloyd's) hand, C Kg, Kv, 10, S, 

S A, Q, 10, 8 ; D Kg, 10 ; HA, Kv, 9. 

A. X. B. Z. 

C. Mossop . Phillips, H. Lloyd . Wilmshum * 



o 



o 

















9 9 
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o o 
o o 
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o o 
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4 4 
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iw 


4 




4 
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HAND 179. 
Notes.-— Trick i. A leads from 5 trumps, with an apparently safe hand. Z shows his partner the truth at once, but does not 
continue trump, being weak in the disau^ of his partner. Trick 4. A should have led Spade. Clubs being Z's suit, and X having 
discarded Spade, X had probably strength in Hearts, B might then have retained his Heart Ace to bruig in Spades. Tri<£ 
8. By the fall of the trumps, Z knows that the 6 was the lowest of a sequence, and that therefore A led from 5 trumps. If the 
lead had been from 4, 6 the lowest, then the 10 was with B, and Knave being turned, and X renouncing, B must have headed the 6. 
Trick 9. Very well played. It is almost a certainty that A has throim the Spade Ace not to stop his partner. If Z had 
played Diamond King, A would ultimately have got, upon the return of the third Spade, the discard of his Heart Knave, and won 
the game. 

HAND 180. 
Notes.— Trick 3. A knows that B has the Club 5. B knows that A has all the 'Clubs, and X and Z know that neither ol 
them have a Club. Tricks 8 and 9. It is very hard on Z, but he must lead out his Ace to save the came. 

HAND 181. 

Notes, — The hand possesses little interest, but from the circumstance that we cannot recall any other hand played by 

Mr. Lloyd. In these Papers there are 3 or 4 hands that he kindly sent us, but they were published without his name, and we cannot 

remember which they were. The finesse of the Club 10 and the Heart 9 are characteristic of the player. Trick i. The lead of 
the t • ' '— '• ' .. • .x^. ._._ . . . ._ . 

The 

5 trumps. ^ _ . _ . . ,. __ ^__ 

X should have saved the game with the^Diamond Ace. We are not sure whether Z was rfr. Wilmshurst'or Cam. 






No. 91.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 
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Z's Hand. 
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Diamonds Trumps. A to lead and A and B to make 5 by cards. 



SOLUTION TO Mr. F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 88. 

By £. J., Gordon-square. 

Answer. — ^X and Z can make three tricks. 
JV(S gave the wrong Solution *to this Problem in our First Edition of Last Month. 



1. A leads Heart 5 ; X puts on Kv ; B the Queen ; won by B. 

2. B leads Club 7 ; Z puts on Ace ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Diamond Kg ; A puts on the Ace ; won by A. 

4. A leads Spade Ace ; won by A. 

5. A leads Spade Queen ; won by A. 

6. A leads Spade 7 ; B puts on I^ ; won by B. 

7. B leads Club 6 ; Z plays the 3 ; A the ICv ; won by A. 

10 



8. A leads Club Kg ; won by A. 

9. A leads Heart Ace ; won by A. 

10. A leads Heart Kg ; Z trumps with the 10 ; won by Z. 

11. Z leads Diamond Queen ; won by Z. 

12. Z leads small Diamond ; A trumps ; won by A. 

13. A leads Heart 10 ; won by A. 
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SOLUTION TO Mr. R H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 89. 



1. A leads Spade 8 ; X puts on the 2 ; B puts on the Queen ; 

won by B. 

2. B leads Diamond 2 ; Z puts on the lo, and A the Queen ; 

won by A. 

3. A leads Diamond Ace ; won by A. 

4. A leads Spade 7 ; X takes it with the Ace ; won by X. 
•5. X leads Club 10 ; Z passes it, and A puts on Kv ; won by A. 

6. A leads Heart 6 ; Z takes with the 10 ; won by Z. 

7. Z leads Club Ace ; won by Z. 



•5. If X leads Heart 2 ; A passes Z 's 10 ; won by Z. 

6. Z leads Club Ace ; won by Z. 

7. Z leads Club 3 ; A takes with the Kv ; won by A. 

8. A leads Heart 7 ; Z takes ivith the Kv ; B throws Spade 6 ; 

won by Z. 

9. Z leads Club 5 ; A wins with the King ; B throws Spade 9 ; 

won by A. 
10. A leads Heart Ace ; won by A. 



Same as before. 



Notes. 
6. 




8. Z leads a small Club ; A wins with the Kg ; won by A. 

9. A leads Heart 7 ; Z wins with the Kv ; B throws Spade 6 ; 

won by Z. 

10. Z leads Heart King ; A takes with the Ace ; B throws 

Spade 9 ; won by A. 

11. A leads Diamond 8 ; X trumps with Heart 5 ; won by X. 

12. X must lead a small spade ; B puts on the Kv ; and Z is 

forced with the Queen of trumps ; won by Z. 

13. Z leads long Club; A trumps with long Heart ; won by A. 

If Z leads Heart Kv ; A passes it, and B discards Spade 
6 ; won by Z. 

7. If Z leads Heart King ; A takes it, and B discards Spade 

9 ; won by A. 

8. A leads Diamond 8 ; X trumps with Heart $ ; and Z dis- 

cards a small Club ; won by X. 

9. X leads Club 10 ; Z passes it ; A takes with the Kv ; won 

by A. 

10. A leads Diamond 7 ; B wins it with the 9 ; a*d Z is forced 

with the best trump. Heart Queen ; won by Z. 

1 1. Z leads Club Ace ; won by Z. 

12. Z leads Club Queen ; A takes it with the Kg ; won by A. 

13. Z leads long Club ; A trumps with long Heart ; won by A. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY CURIOSITY, No. 90. 



1. A leads Club 2 ; X puts on the 9 ; and B the Queen ; won 

byB. 

2. B leads Spade 3 ; Z puts on the 9 ; and A the Queen ; 

won by A. 

3. A leads Spade Ace ; won by A. 

4. A leads Spade 2 ; X puts on the 8 ; B trumps with 

Diamona 3 ; won by B. 

5. B leads Heart 2 ; Z puts on the 7, and A the Queen ; won 

by A. 

Solution of Double Dummy Problem, No. 89.- 
Dr. Z., Albemarle, Ruflf and Lex — correct, AH others 



6. A leads Heart Ace ; won by A. 

7. A leads Club 4; B covers the King with the Ace ; won by B. 

8. B leads Heart 4 ; Z covers with the 9 ; A trumps with the 
Diamond 10 ;^and X must put on a lower one ; won by A. 

9. A leads Spade 2 ; X must trump with one lower than B's 9, 
who trumps with it ; won by B. 

10. B leads Heart 6 ; Z puts on the King ; A trumps with the 
Diamond Kv j and X undertrumps ; won by A. 

— Muflf, Arlington, E. J. (Gordon Square), Captain B., 
wrong. No. 90. — ^AIl solutions right but RufF. 



T. R. H. {A savage Correspondent on Dummy Solvers) writes as 
follows : — ** I beg to call your attention to my remonstrance 
against the three lines of editorial following the solution this 
month (page 258), as implying an offensive charge against those 
players who, possibly, with perfect truth, assert that they have 
mastered any problem, but have omitted to supply you with 
evidence of die fact, and, moreover, as being untrue in eflfect, as it 
is very far from easy to put down an exhaustive and demonstrative 
solution where much choice of play exists. It is particularly 
unhappy in the present instance, as the solution actually given by 
you is untenable in the second card played. As the cards lie, A 
and B cannot prevent their opponents from getting 3 tricks if X 
plays the Heart Knave, second player, and similarly plays or 
withholds the Spade Knave, so that B may be unable to take a 
second trick in either suit." Our amiable correspondent writes 
a good long paragraph in the same strain, which he runs through 
with his pen, but leaving the whole quite easy to read. He gives 



what he is pleased to call a solution, and adds, ** I find I am 
making * A ' play more trumps than he actually held. I must, 
therefore, abandon the attempt to demonstrate any solution." 
In other words X. R. H. does not know the solution. He does 
not find it out, and yet T. R. H. and such as he go about talking 
of the problems as ridiculously easy. That he did it without 
putting up the cards, and, in fact, it could scarcely be called a 
problem. He and such as he make the opponent play in the 
most ridiculous manner, and they think they have solved the 
problem. We hear the same story everywhere, and we get about 
3 out of 50 or 60 solutions right. We venture to repeat to T. R. H . , 
if you solve the problem, put down the solution. It is not 
much trouble to do so, but if vou do not put it down, do not brag 
that you have solved the problem, because 9 times out of 10 you 
will be wrong in your statement, and you will, to use your own 
words, make A play more trumps than he actually holds. 



JOTTINGS.— DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 

We cannot travel far without meeting a vast number of disagreeable people. The Whist community seem to 
us to possess too large a proportion of this class. Manners are a safeguard against brutality;. 
manners enable men to bear and to suffer without giving outward signs of anguish. If children cry, they are 
told to be men ; in other words, to suppress certain emotions. This is education, — the conversion of bears into 
civilised beings. There are a large number of good fellows who play cards ; they receive, at the Whist table, 
great provocation ; but it is only at the Whist table that men so far forget themselves as to shew their anger. 
There are disagreeable Whist players of all ages, and in all ranks of life ; there are good players disagreeable 
and captious, and there are bad players who are disagreeable and find fault with their betters. These judge. 

II 
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by results, or fail to understand a player taking an ordinary risk. We believe, we have been more scolded for 
tiding to get to the point of five and getting only to three, when we could have got to four, than for all the rest 
of the blunders we have committed at the card table, and if \ye attempted to explain to the captious bad player 
that this is not bad play, we should get to a wrangle, and he would esteem us little short of an idiot Ignorance 
may be an excuse for a bad player, but what about the good player. We could point to men who take high rank 
amongst the skilled players of the day, who, to our thinking, are intensely disagreeable, offensive in manners, 
touchy, ill tempered and overbearing. " Ye take too much upon yourselves, ye sons of Levi." If the leaders 
do these things, what are we to say to the lesser lights ? if the gcod players set a bad example, it is no wonder 
that we have to complain of the want of manners at the Whist table. The husband quarrels with his wife, 
the uncle witli the nephew, father with son ; it is dangerous for relations to play together; familiarity tends to 
cause wrangling. Fathers and uncles teach their sons and nephews, and expect an amount of deference at Whist 
from which the youngsters soon revolt ; age and youth become equals at the Whist table, but the elders naturally 
expect and are entitled to deference, which, during the excitement of play, the youngsters are not always able 
to give. We do not refer to those old gentlemen (and they are many) who take advantage of every mistake, 
and inflict the full penalty, and are angry when the tables are turned against them. If we make a mistake it is 
bad taste to try to escape the penalty, yet we constantly see raten get angry when a card or suit is called, in 
consequence of a lead out of turn or of a card being exposed. When men get so excited and angry at Whist 
it is necessary that we should have stringent and well understood rules, and the player who does not submit, 
or who does not even submit gracefully to the laws, is not the gentleman we desire to play with. It is never 
pleasant to suffer punishment, but gentlemen are expected to submit to the law, or refrain from play. No man 
should express or even feel any sense of injury from paying a penalty which he or his partner has incurred. No 
one purposely makes a mistake. We take our partners with all faults. We can avoid the most careless if we choose, 
but, having voluntarily set down to play with the careless man, and in due course we suffer, it is not the part of 
a man to cry over spilt milk, but to bear the penalty with equanimity. It is no part of a man's duty to upbraid 
his partner for the inadvertence ; on the contrary, it is an act of impertinence to do so. A player makes an obvious 
mistake. He puts the Knave instead of the King on the Queen, and loses the game. An agreeable man will 
forget and forgive, the disagreeable man will keep harping on this single string, forgetting that Whist was not 
invented to make people uncomfortable, but to add to their pleasures. If in a moment of anger one forgets 
himself, and says what he knows he ought not to have said, his duty is obvious, viz., to apologise for the 
wrong he has done ; every one must regret being angry at Whist, but, being angry, there is all the more necessity 
for closing one's mouth. If the ass brays he will acknowledge his folly ; there are few men that will not accept 
an apology ; an apology freely given is of more value than fifty apologies delayed, and an apology offered should 
be gracefully received. An apology after a duel was an unsatisfactory proceeding, and although, in the days of 
duels, men feared to apologise, because they feared to exhibit cowardice, we have no such reason for inducing 
us to be afraid now, and the moral cowardice was more often exhibited in refraining from doing what was right, 
rather than the personal courage was shown by standing to be shot at There are many disagreeable things at 
Whist on which we have often dilated, and we fear to repeat ourselves. We go to the club to play, and we want 
to form a table ; one of the party declines to play ; there are nine men in the room, and instead of keeping out 
some from the table a general cut is proposed ; eight consent, and the nintli declines to do so ; two tables are formed, 
and the ninth man tiien declares into the table he likes best ; this may be law, but the player who thus acts we take 
it is a cad of the first water. The disagreeable man always forces himself into a table where he is not wanted ; 
he finds a table where there is high betting, and another where the bets are those he is accustomed to play ; he 
insists on his right to enter the high table, instead of going to the table where they would be glad to have him. 
A set of friends go to the club, and they desire to play together ; they are but five in number, Mr. Disagreeable 
will insist on going in, although he is certain to break up the table the next rubber, and he knows it. He finds 
again eight people in the room, and he desires to play Whist, if he is not asked he will play, if he is asked he 
will not. By dint of scolding he drives a player from table i, leaving it to consist of five players. ' The 
player going out enters table 2. At the end of the next rubber Disagreeable ^vill go out of table i, leaving 
it to consist of four players, and he will follow the player who went away to avoid his scolding. He plays 
Ecarte, and his opponent is willing to give up, to form another table. Would Disagreeable ever dream of obliging 
any one ? not a bit of it, he must be disagreeable to the last to keep up his character. He submits a question of 
law to a bystander, and having received a decision, he \vrangles on the subject with the judge he has chosen. He 
submits a matter to an independent tribunal, and then grumbles at the decision, because it was not exactly what 
he thought right, as if he, an interested party, were more likely to be right tlian tlie unprejudiced judge. Dis- 
agreeable is always quarrelling with his partner, finding fault every hand, getting excited, and talking in a loud 
tone. He forgets that others have ears £vnd nerves, and that he makes his partner uncomfortable and stupid. He 
thinks no one but himself knows anything about the game, or the position of the cards, and that he, and he 
alone knows all about it, * If you had led Hearts, I should have made my ace," forgetting that if we had we could 
not have made our 13th Diamond. A trick in his hand is worth two of yours. He knows we have the best Heart 
and the best Club, and we have to make two tricks, he leads then the 13th trump, taking the chance of our throwing 
away the best of the suit he has, and then grumbles at our stupidity. He plays false and expresses his astonishment 
12 
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at our want of acumen in not knowing that he had played false, and he never puts the blame on himself for play- 
ing false without a cause. There is an absence of candour about Mr. Disagreeable that we do not like. He never 
commits a fault ; at any rate he never confesses it There never was a Whist player yet who did not make 
mistakes, and there should be no shame in admitting the fact. 

The cheapest commodity in this world, absolutely costing nothing, is politeness. Politeness would prevent 
many quarrels and smooth many difficulties. Why should Whist players be wanting in this respect ? The theory 
of doing to others as you would be done by, is just as applicable to the Whist player as to the rest of the 
community, and the remembrance of this fact would help much to abolish the barbarities that we so often see. 
If a man is asked to play he can say ** no " if he likes, but if he said " no, thank you," he would not be lowered 
in the eyes of his peers. 

Are we conscious that we are ever disagreeable ? We do not want you to confess to us ; we do not desire 
you to believe that the player exists who does all the disagreeable things that we have referred to, but there are 
many others we have not mentioned. Have you any little disagreeable quality of your own ? if so, try to get 
rid of it, try to make the game not simply an intellectual game, not a game to gamble at, but a game at which 
we can all be pleasant and enjoy ourselves. Every one can add to the pleasures of others, and he is a selfish 
man indeed who makes no efifort in this direction. 



IS IT A REVOKE? 



The point raised by Mr. F. H. Lewis, in our February number, deserves discussion. It is as follows : A and 
B play against C and D. A threw down his cards, and B did likewise, and C exercises his right to call 
A spade being led, C took from A's hand the D king, although A had a spade. A allowed C to so play, and 
at the end of the hand A claimed a revoke. On the other hand, a claim of revoke is made against A. 
The first claim, I agree with Mr. Lewis, is ludicrous. On the 2nd, Mr. Lewis holds that A revoked for the 
reason he has alleged, with his usual ingenuity. These arguments fail to convince me ; and Mr. Lewis in the 
latter part of his letter anticipates the ground on which I venture to differ from him. I agree that there is an 
intelligent being sitting behind A's hand, and he must exercise his reasoning faculties, and must not permit his 
adversary to claim what he cannot legally claim ; so that if C calls a diamond when by the laws of the game A 
is bound to play a spade, A must not comply with the unlawful demand, but if he does so from inadvertence, 
I contend that there is no revoke. C is clearly the cause of the error, and A must not be punished for 
inadvertence so caused. We must look in these matters to see who is first in fault, and according to my view 
of the law, C is the cause of the error. A casuist may say that the original cause was the throwing down the 
cards by A. I do not, however, think Mr. Lewis will take that point Again, C has no right to touch A's 
cards at all. C calls the cards, and A plays them. It is very bad taste to take another's cards when on the 
table and play them. I often see this done, and I therefore am glad of an opportunity of pointing out the 
impropriety. I think, with Mr. Lewis, the point is new, but I differ from him in his theory as to dummy and 
as to there being a penalty. There is, says J. C, " no object in a penalty for an error by which he who commits 
it can by no possibility profit ; thus dumm/s partner may, without being liable to any penalty, expose some or 
all of his cards." In ^e case stated, I see no possibility of A obtaining a benefit by throwing away the 
D king. The latter part of J. C.'s observations I have quoted because I conceive that the rule of double 
dummy is the only one analagous to the case in point Rule 2 says, '^ Dummy is not liable to the penalty 
for a revoke, as his adversaries see his cards." It seems to me that Mr. Lewis fails to appreciate the reason 
why dummy is not liable to the penalty of a revoke. It is because his adversaries can see the cards. Now, 
here the opponents can see the cards. At dummy there is presumed to be an intelligent being before dummy, 
just as there is an intelligent being behind the cards, yet dummy cannot revoke, because his adversaries can 
see his cards. In my judgment, tiierefore, no revoke was made. I do not agree that the case is the same as 
when one or more cards are exposed ; e.g.y a spade is exposed on the table and called when a heart was 
led, the player having a heart There is no doubt about the revoke, but no one is in fault but the player. 
The caller has no opportunity of seeing that the player has a heart But the subject is worth discussion, and 
I shall be glad to hear from any one that can throw further light on the subject — Ed. " Westminster Papers." 



REVIEW— ENDLESS MIRTH AND AMUSEMENT.* 

An appropriate title for a book that includes every parlour pastime, from " forfeits " to necromancy, and 

teaches the young idea the first principles of chemistry m the guise of " pl^y*" The tricks with cards are 

good; many of them are new to us, and they can be easily acquired. The rising generation have 

every reason to congratulate themselves upon living in an age in which acknowledged talent is engaged 

in devising schemes for their special entertainment To all who wish to promote innocent enjoymetit 

what can be more desirable than endless mirth and amusement Nothing. Then buy the booL 

* Endless Mirth and Amusement. liOndon : Dean and Son. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 



No. 76. 




Score 20 to 7. 

Captain Patton Discards H Kg, Q,9 ; S Kg, 9. Took 
in D 9, 8, 7 ; S Q, Kv. Made 77 to 5. 
Mr. Hilsen and Mr. Belaieff would have discarded 
5Kg,9; CA; D A, Kg. 

No. 77. 





No. 78. 
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Mr. Hilsen Discards H K, 10, 8 ; D 9, 8. Took 
SK, Kv; HQ; DQ, 10. 
Made 90. 

No. 79. 




Score 38 to 162. 

The 4th hand in a Rubicon. 
Mr. Hilsen Discards S Q, 10 and left 3 cards. Took 
in S K, 8. Cards not good. Made 34 to 27. 
We prefer S Q, 10 ; H A, Q, Kv. 
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Score 20 to 150. 
5th hand in Rubicon. 
The Discard, H K; C 9, 8 ; S 10; D 9. 
Took in D Q, Kv, 7 ; H 9 ; SK. 
Mr. Belaieff prefers Dio, 9; C9, 8; H Kv. 



YOUNGER HANDS. 



No. 80. 
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Mr. Bianchi Discards S 9, 8 ; C Kv. 
Took in D A, K ; C A. 

No. 81. 
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Score 14 to 27. 

The second hand in a Rubicon. 
The Discard H 7 ; D A, 10. 
Took in S A; D Kv; H Kv. 
Made 46. 



No. 82. 
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Mr. Bianchi Discards C 10, 9, 8. 
Took in S 8 ; H 9 ; D K. 
Made 4 to 73. 

No. Ss. 
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Mr. Bianchi Discards D Kv, 8, 7. 
Took in H 8, 7 ; C Kv, 
Made 6 to 18. 
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THE LATE HORACE LLOYD, Q,C 

If, 20 years ago, we had been asked who, amongst the young men then starting in life at the Bar, would be the 
most likely to taJce a seat on the Bench, we should have unhesitatingly answered, Horace Lloyd. As year 
by year we watched his career, our confidence increased, until his health gave way some five years ago. Few men 
at the Bar can retain their business after six months' absence during the busy part of the year. Sir Henry 
James and Horace Lloyd both did this, and no sooner did they return to harness than did business, as before, 
pour in. That Horace Lloyd had greater advantages than most men, was tolerably clear. His father's advice 
and help were of infinite importance. He succeeded sooner than he othenvise would have done but for this 
extraneous aid ; but succeed he must, by the aid of his own strong will, clear head and logical mind. He was 
a first-rate lawyer, of good address and tact His voice was too weak for a jury, and he had no pretensions to 
eloquence, but in Banco he spoke with effect, and the judges listened to his arguments with great deference. 
Whatever he did, he entered into with spirit, and we, who have to deplore his loss, know how enthusiastic he 
was in the matter of games. He was our first Whist master, and in the numerous difficulties with which 
youngsters have to contend, as to law and theory, we found in him a safe adviser. When business was dull, as 
at starting it must be, he told us that he spent many hours over hands at Double Dummy by himself. 16 years 
ago he had few superiors at our game. His memory was remarkably good, and he would tell the last card in 
each hand four times out of five. This we thought a great feat then, but in 16 years the game has so much 
changed, or we have so much changed, that the idols of our youth are idols no more, and this was the case 
with Horace Lloyd's Whist. He certainly was not a fine player during the last few years, and it may be either 
that our original view was wrong, or that after his illness he was not quite the same man. He finessed too 
deep according to our judgment, and played for too large scores. In a letter we had from him two years 
ago, he considered the great fault of modern play was not finessing sufficiently. In our company he was nearly 
always invincible, winning rubber after rubber, and bet after bet, but elsewhere he was not so fortunate, and it 
may be that with the good fortune he followed fortune and played accordingly. There is nothing like success 
to give a man confidence, and confidence in yourself and partner is often the cause of success. He played on 
the Home Circuit and at Brighton. He was fond of Billiards, and believed in himself at this game, but he 
gave too large odds. He hoped to serve on our Committee to settle the Billiard Laws, and his death is a great 
loss to us, for a real sound lawyer is diflicult to find. He played principally at the Whitehall Club, where he 
was always a great favorite. Indeed this is not strange, for whenever he threw off the coldness that was common 
with him towards strangers, and this he did very soon, he was a most charming companion. At Chess he 
was a strong amateur, and used to play at the Divan in the days when Joseph Bro\\Ti, Q.C., did not disdain to 
amuse himself, and Buckle would sit for eight hours at hard play, and call this relaxation. Mr. Lloyd was fond 
of a gamble, and spent many of his vacations at Homburg and Baden-Baden. The Whist Hand No. 181 
was one of the last we played with him. It does not contain much point, but it is the only one of his, we fear, 
that we have by us. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

We wrote hastily and inaccurately last month when we said there would be little or no change at Easter, and 
never was a loose statement more speedily punished by a practical contradiction, as a severe course of theatre 
going for the last week or two will abundantly testify. But, in spite of our industry, we have been unable to 
see all the novelties produced ; which is, perhaps, immaterial, when we reflect that before the ist of May, some 
of them will have already been consigned to an untimely grave. At the Royalty and the Court, for instance, 
the changes have been so many, and rapid, that it would be idle for a monthly chronicler to attempt to keep 
pace with them. At the Queen's, a play entitled Fair France^ in which the author, who was also the lessee, 
took a leading part, perished after the (in these days) astonishing short run of two nights. We regret not 
having been lucky enough to see it, but an abundance of contemptuous condemnation may be found in the 
daily and weekly journals of the date, for was not the author outside the circle of literature and art ? We have 
not seen Mr. Irving in the revived BellSy nor have we heard the Adelphi Prayer in the Storm ; but, with these 
exceptions left out, there yet remains a budget of new plays on which we can briefly comment Before doing 
so, it is worth while to notice that at the beginning of this, the seventh volume of these Papers, the 
general ** situation" in the theatrical world is very similar to that of a year ago. The over-running of the 
provinces by London companies is as conspicuous now as then ; and also the absence from London of the great 
majority of actresses who can act, such as Mesdames Vezin, Neilson, Dyas, Foote, Beatrice and Wallis. The 
removal of Messrs. Valnay and Pitron's company to the Princess's Theatre has given occasion, as it did last year, to 
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fresh attacks on the prohibitory powers of the Lord Chamberlain, and to new specimens of unbounded eulogy of 
French plays and players by the critic of the Athencsum, The spectacle of a learned and able man, such as this critic 
is, so completely mastered by Gallomania and Anglophobia is very melancholy. Last year, at this time, he went 
out of his way to write columns of praise and justification in behalf of Tricocke et Cacolet^ a coarse play, of no 
literary merit, the very fact of whose production here excited the astonishment of cultivated Frenchmen. 
This year, in the Athenaum for April the 25th, he occupies nearly the whole of the space allotted to him 
by an elaborate and eulogistic analysis of La Maraire^ a play certainly of better type than Trtcoc/ie d Cacold^ 
but unsuited for a comedy stage, by its wildly melodramatic plot Who cannot imagine how, if such a play, 
where most of the principle characters poison each other, had been produced by an English author, this very 
critic would have poured out the vials of his wrath upon it, or dismissed it in a few lines of scorn, as only fit 
for benighted and insular playgoers on the Surrey side of the Thames ? But as La Maratre'is written by Balzac, 
and acted by Madame Laurent, the critic of the Athenosum goes down on his knees to worship them. It is to 
the unreasoning eulogies of this gentiemen, and certain others of the same France-bitten type, that we owe the 
temporary exclusion of humourous farce from the stage, and the substitution of something which is a com- 
bination of farce, squib, burlesque and operetta, and almost invariably translated from the French. To this 
class belong Eldorado^ Peacocks Holiday^ J7u Fire Eaters and the GrecU Mdropolisy in which the spectator 
must indeed be easy to please if he can find unbroken pleasure. The palm of imbecility must be given to 
Mr. Bumand's Greai Mdropolis, the Gaiety musical after-piece, which is worthy to be placed by the side of Tom 
Tug and others by the same author. We wonder whether he will put it in the form of a novel, and offer it to 
the editors of MacmillarCs Magazine, It would prove a worthy successor to My time^ and whai I /lave done 
with it. Whatever Mr. Bumand may have done with his time formerly, he has wasted it of late. 

Lawyers and farmers have invariably been prominent subjects for caricature on the stage. The la^vyer 
in Mr. Byron's Thumbscrew^ and the farmer and his nephews in Mr, Reece's Dolly's Delusion^ are as much like 
lawyers and farmers in real life, as the parsons of Fielding and Smollett are like those of this day. No con- 
temporary dramatist would draw a clergyman in habits and appearance like a drunken butler, and we cannot 
see, therefore, why Messrs. Byron and Reece should so misrepresent the other professions we have named. 
For Mr. Byron, indeed, there is some excuse. He had to provide Mr. J. S. Clarke with a character which 
should create roars of laughter, and it mattered little what exaggerated form it should take, so long as the 
required object was gained. The Thumbscrew itself, though called a melodrama, is a farce in five acts, as, 
indeed, are most of Mr. Byron's serious dramas, when acted by incompetent performers. A terrible fate has 
overtaken Mr. Byron. He used to write burlesques, in which he successfully held up to ridicule the absurdities 
of melodramas ; now he is condemned, by way of punishment, to write melodramas, in any one of which are 
enough ridiculous situations to supply half-a-dozen burlesques. With Mr. Reece the case is different It is evident 
that he seriously believes the farmer, his wife and his family, in Dollys Delusion to be true to life. If he will take 
the train to any part of Lincolnshire or Norfolk, his eyes will be opened, and he will find that better studies of 
life and character can be obtained by personal observation than by a diligent reading of bygone dramatists. 
In no respect can Dolifs Delusion be called a good play, for it has neither plot nor originality, and is strongly 
impregnated with the style of Mr. Craven. It owes its success — for it is a success — to the cleverness of the 
author in stage " business," and to his ingenuity in bringing down the curtain in each act to a good situation. 
But there is curious evidence in this play, as also in Mr. Alber/s Pride, of the sacrifice of reality 
involved by a stern adherence to the rule of imity of time and place, that is, that each act should 
be confined to a single scene. In the farm parlour, kitchen, bam, or whatever else it is intended to be (for it 
is like nothing in real life), which forms the scene of the first two acts of Dolly's Ddusion^ the characters 
troop in and out, each pair or set having their share of dialogue independently of one another. The inmates 
of the farm are forced to retire from their own room when their visitors desire to have a little private conversa- 
tion. We have no space to go elaborately into this question, but Mr. Recce's squire, and Mr. Albery's billiard 
marker (in Pride), may be easily seen to prove that in order to ensure unity, harmony is sacrificed. As for his 
rustics, we would ask Mr. Reece whether he thinks they are less of a caricature than those in Eldorado, which 
follows Dollys Ddusion. The latter is called a drama, the former a burlesque ; but it is difficult to perceive a 
difference between them. In fact, the two pieces might, without any inconvenience, be joined together and 
performed as one play. We may suppose that after the general reconciliation at the end of Dollys Ddusion, 
Mr. Recce's characters have resolved to celebrate the joyful occasion by a visit to London or Paris, and then 
Eldorado might commence. The dresses worn by Messrs. Odell and Cox in Mr. Reece's " story " are as 
grotesque as those they wear in Mr. Famie's " Folic Musicale," and quite as untrue to nature. 

Mr. Albery has produced two plays this month. The first, Wig and Gown, being written for, brought out 
by, and owned by Mr. Toole, is, consequently, written on the one-part principle ; that is to say, the dramatist 
does not exert himself to portray a number of nicely contrasted characters, but holding a popular low comedian 
in his eye, writes for him, and him only. Such plays are of no value to the public, but are useful to the popular 
low comedian. Wig and Gown is curiously constructed ; the first and third acts have something to do with 
another, but the second is independent of both. It is, however, the most effective of the three at the Globe 
theatre, chiefiy owing to the artistic manner in which Mr. Arthur Cecil plays a small character. As for 
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Mr. Toole, he is much the same as usual, and has, luckily, no opportunity of displa)dng his pathetic powers. 
Mr. Alber/s second play, Pride^ produced at the Vaudeville, is of a more ambitious character. It strongly 
resembles the Two Roses^ especially in the last act, but is by no means so interesting. That slavish adherence 
to which we have already alluded, to one scene in one act, causes each act in Pride to be too long and weari- 
some, and involves a great sacrifice of probability. It is on account of this law that Mr. Albery is compelled 
to allow his billiard marker (but why a billiard marker ?), his mechanic, and his Sunday school mistress to roam 
in and out of Mr. Cadbutton's library at their will and pleasure. The billiard marker also, in the third act, 
converses familiarly with the ladies of Mr. Cadbutton's family, in Mr. Cadbutton's park, simply because there is 
only one scene to introduce him in. Again, the plot leads to nothing ; the disclosure of Mr. Cadbutton's past 
life leads to nothing ; the robbery leads to nothing. Nothing leads to anything in this play. And who is it 
that is the representative of either proper or false pride ? Mr. Cadbutton, the par^oenu^ can have no false pride 
when he allows all the village to stroll about his house. His brother-in-law, the baronet, can have no pride 
when he robs his relative of some money to play at cards with the billiard marker ; nor can the young hero 
have much pride when he accepts the hand of the daughter as the price of the father's secret. The most 
ludicrous point of all is reached when the said baronet, having robbed Mr. Cadbutton, and allowed another person 
to bear the blame, proceeds to lecture the man he has robbed, evidently with the full approval and intention 
of the author, and generally points the moral. The play is altogether unsatisfactory. If it has a moral at all, 
it is a false one; poetical justice is not dealt out on the man whom the author intends to be the character, but 
who is really no worse than anybody else ; and there is a cant of cynicism, and a certain obsolete Tory cant 
which runs through each act. With all this, the play was, on the first night, a success. This was owing to the 
capital acting of the Vaudeville company, to the exceeding wit and cleverness of some parts of the dialogue, 
and to the fact that both the management and the author had a strong party of friends in the theatre. But 
these first night verdicts are occasionally very reckless. 

No one should fail to see the new arrangement of the School for Scandal at the Prince of Wales' The 
scenery, the dresses, and the embellishments are gorgeous and in good taste, and the acting is not without merit ; 
decorations, however take the first place. Each fresh production at this theatre brings, in turn, some 
member of the company to the front ; and in the School for Sca?idal, the Sir Benjamin Backbite of Mr. Lin 
Rayne is very good indeed. Nor should Mr. Phelps' few remaining nights at the Gaiety be neglected. Nothing 
finer than his acting in various characters is to be seen on the stage. The St. James' Theatre is to be opened 
on the I St May, for a new venture. We have counted in the programme the names of some forty ladies to 
five gentiemen. The promoter of the speculation is not a man to be envied. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

R. OF B. — At the last moment we are obliged to defer the 
publication of your problem, until next month. 

J. N. K. — Please re-examine your five-mover, i R to Q Kt 7 
(threatening mate), followed by Kt takes P at R 6, appears to 
be ** another way." 

E. F. — Thanks for your letter. It appears in the present 
number. 

W. T. P. — We have much pleasure in printing the problem in 
the CAess World, and we shall be heartUy glad if it stands the 
powder and shot of our reviewers. 

W. H. Hotchkin (Watertown). — ^Thanks for your compli- 
mentary letter. The exchange address is noted, and shall 
receive our best attention. Mr. Wormald's book has been in 
type for some time ; the delay in its publication arising, we 
r^et to say, from the delicate health of the author. There was 
only one edition of Kling and Horwitz's Studies, and the date is 
1851. We are glad you agree with us about the "solely- 
devoted to Chess" sentiment. It is a "fad," that excites only 
ridicule among practical men. 

J. W. (Huddersfield). — We take some blame to ourselves for 
omitting to arrange the exchange, and can only urge in extenua- 
tion that we supposed it had been done long ago. 

D. Cla^uce (Barnaul, Siberia). — Accept our best thanks for 
the problems. If found to be correct, they shall appear in due 
coarse. 

S. H. Thomas (Truro). — ^Thanks for your cordial letter, the 
address lis noted. 

G. B. S. (Felsted). — The problem, which is a very elegant 
one, shall have due honours. You will find full details of the 
Maryland problem tourney in our number for March last. 



C. W (Kirkee). — ^Thanks for the batch of problems. Several 
of those previously received have succumbed to our examination, 
but as they have no distinguishing number or mark we see no 
way of indicating them. 

R. W. Johnson. — Your five-niover shall have a thorough 
overhauling this month, and, if found correct, it shall ap]>ear 
in our next. 

WHIST. 

Captain R. {Enttrins^ new table). — You must declare your 
intention to enter before any player cuts a card to ascertain who 
is to go out, or who are to be partners. 

S. {Shuffling). — The literal words of the law and the prac- 
tice are slightly different. The dealer's partner gathers the cards, 
and, according to law, then shuffles. If the player to the left 
desires to shuffle he can do so, and, accordmg to custom, he 
hands the cards back to the dealer's partner, who hands them to 
the player to his right, who shuffles and hands them to the 
dealer. The law would seem to require the dealer's partner to 
shuffle, and then place them to the left of the dealer. Then 
the player to the dealer's right may take up the cards, and shuffle 
and put them back again to the dealer's left, on which the player 
to the dealer's left may take them up and Muffle, and put them 
back ; and after that the dealer shuffles. The arrangement is 
so complicated that it is seldom enforced in its entirety, or we 
should never get through our rubber. 

CoDFORD St. Peter. — ^The D. D. solution probably answers 
your difficulties. 

C. — It is very seldom good play to pass a certain winning 
card, even when your only trump is the best. Of course if you 
are sure of the position of the cards you may do so to advantai^e. 
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In the case sent, by passing the 5 winning Hearts you appear to 
have lost 5 tricks, because, by no possibility, could the leader 
have got in to make any one of his Hearts, and we should have 
thought that when a player led a card of which no one followed 
suit it would be possible to count how many of the suit the 
leader had left. Some players can ; but it seems some players 
cannot do so. 

R. {It is my Trick). — If any one, prior to his partner playing, 
says, " It is my trick," the partner can be required to win the 
trick if he is able to do so. It follows if the partner has not 
one of the suit led he must trump. 

A. (Westminster).— (5>««^ Trump Card).— I deal; the 
cards are properly cut, and I am in the act of dealing. 
An adversary alleges that he can see the trump card, 
and claims a new deal in consequence. Can he do so? — 
Ans. We know of no such right. If the dealer looks 
at the trump card, the adversaries have the right to see it, and 
may then elect to have a new deal or not ; but if he docs not 
see it what harm is done ? To establish the claim it must be 
contended that the card is an exposed card within the meaning 
of the code, and we do not think it is. 

J. R. (T/ie B/u^ Peter).— We do not think any benefit can 
accrue from further discussion of this matter. We know that you 
and many others signal, and you intend thereby to inform your 
partner that you have a reasonably strong hand, and no doubt, as 
you say, that is always pleasing information for your partner. 
We prefer to keep on the old line and stick to a rule. With the 
rule kept, we have confidence and play accordingly. When 
each man calls because he thinks he has sufficient strength to 
justify it, and each player differs from the other as to what is 
sufficient strength, we must be guided by our knowledge of the 
player and not by the call. 

J. C. {Exposing Cards). —In the course of play one of the 
players, perceiving that he cannot take a trick or help his partner, 
lays his cards face uppermost upon the table. He does this on 
the avowed principle that the enforcement of the penalty 
cannot be of any advantage to' the adversaries, and that his 
partner may be benefited by kno^ving that he can expect 
no assistance, and also what cards are against him. The 
question I wish to ask is this. How far is the above pro- 
ceeding consistent with the unwritten Law of Whist ? Is it or 
is it not, in your opinion, justifiable that a player should make a 
j)ractice of adopting this coarse when occasion arises ? — Ans. 
In our judgment the man who thus plays is a cheat, and we 
should not play with him. All men have thrown down their 
cards unintentionally, and most of us have lived to regret the 
circumstance, but to do so with the avowed object of obtaining 
a benefit, which neither law nor common honesty will sanction, 
is something so outrageous that we are astonished the point could 
be raised. 

S. AND T. Whist Clib. (Misdtai).—\ shall be glad to 
have your opinion on the following point. A and C were 
playing Whist against B and D. In dealing, A placed a card 
midway between his hand and D*s. When the trump card had 
been turned, B, on the dealer's left, seeing that A was in doubt 
as to whether the card belonged to his own hand or to D's, and 
that A was proceeding to count his hand to ascertain whether 
the card was his or not, claimed a misdeal under Rule 44, 
(head V.) A then said the card was his, but on taking it into 
his hand, it was found that he had 14 cards and D had only 12. 
WHiat I should like to know is, does Rule 44 apply to this case, 
or only to an error */i dealing "i A member of the club stated 
that A need not have paid any attention to the claim of a 
mi; deal, but that he might have taken up his cards one 
by one, counting them as he did so. Is this correct? It 
seems to me that this rule is intended to cover a case 
like the foregoing, and that if any one deals so carelessly as 
not to know to which hand a cards belongs, he cannot complain 
if he loses his deal.— ^«J. Sub-section 5 only applies to count- 
ing the cards when in the act of dealing. It is every player's duty, 
including the dealer, to count his cards after the deal is com- 
pleted. Of course it Avas a misdeal as soon as it was ascertained 
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that A had 14 and the other 12. In our judgment it is the 
dealer's duty to place the cards m doubt to the proper hand, and 
we should require him to do this duty before taking up his ourds. 
Formerly, Cavendish held a contrary opinion, and we commented 
on the point at the time. Whether he was convinced or not we 
cannot say, for the oracle has since remained silent. 



^CARTE. 



P. (Aldershot). — I, elder hand, call the King, — I have 
not got it. I correct the mistake after my first card touches 
the table, but before the younger hand has played. Is there a 
penalty ? If so, what? — Ans. We do not see the case provided 
for in Bohn, Major A., or Cavendish. In the French laws, by 
VanTenac, we find the following (41) : Lors qu'un joueur a 
annonc^ le roi sans I'avoir dans son jeu, I'adversaire pent re- 
prendre les cartes qu'il a joue^s. Cavendish gives the following. 
Law 24 : " If a player marks the King when he has it not, the 
adversary, on discovery of the error, may require the score to be 
corrected, and may play the hand, or not at his option. If he 
elects to play it, the hand, even if partly or wholly played out» 
must be played over again. If he elects not to play it, he marks 
the point, and the hand is thrown up." We give this law because 
it may be urged that the hand is partly played out. We do not 
think Cavendish meant this, and whether he did or not, in our 
judgment, our correspondent was in time to rectify the error, and 
there remains no penialty. 

Since the above was in type we understand the same 
question was sent to the ** Fiela," and the following was the 
answer : "J. A. L. — If a player marks the King when he has it 
not, his adversary may throw up the hand and mark the point, 
or he may have the liand played over again." It is not dear to 
our mind that the question submitted to us is the same as that 
sent to our contemporary. We do not in any way change our 
opinion in consequence of what the Editor has written, nor do we 
entirely dissent from his views. Whether we have to decide by 
law or by Cavendish's law, we should equally decide that the 
plaver calling the King could rectify his error before the dealer 
had played, and there is nothing in the Editor^s words to show 
that the point we make was present in his mind. That point is— 
can a player calling the King rectify his error before the other 
side plays ? In our judgment he can, on the ordinary principle 
that a man is not, at a two haivded game, to be puni^ed for an 
offence whereby he can obtain no advantage. Our correspondent 
adds that no such claim as is suggested by the ** Field " was 
made at the time. All that was said was that he (our corres- 
pondent) could score nothing. Such a claim is, in our judgment, 
a nullity. 



BILLIARDS. 

Proposed Billiard and Pool Laws. — We have re- 
ceived a number of letters on this subject, a few of them 
suggesting alterations, and the greater number approving of our 
efforts to obtain uniformity of practice in these games. Two or 
three notices have also appeared in our contemporaries, and a 
careful and courteous criticism in '* Land and Water." The 
author of this will see that we have added a clause to Law 31 in 
the Billiard Code, and altered Laws 7 and 9 to meet his objec- 
tions. On the other points sniggested by him, we have made no 
alteration, because, however we may agree with him as to the 
desirability of the changes he suggests, we dared not venture to 
alter any practice which is universal. We have tried only to 
consolidate the different codes. From the manner in which our 
appeal has been received however, we have great hope of getting 
a committee strong enough to give authority to its legislation on 
this subject. We have reprinted the proposed laws, and will send 
a copy to any one writing to the editor for it. All criticism will 
be thankfully received, and suggestions laid before the committee. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

We award the prize for the best solutions and reviews of our problems for the past year to Mr. H. J. C. 
Andrews, of Sydenham. We cannot refrain from adding honourable mention to Messrs. Johnson, Keynes 
and Nash. We have great pleasure in offering a similar prize, or its equivalent in value in other Chess books, 
at the option of the winner, for the best solutions and reviews of the problems in Volume 7, commencing 
with this number. 

Prince Leopold has accepted the office of President of the Oxford University Chess Club. 

The Queen's Park Chess Club, Glasgow, has closed its meetings for the season. We learn, from the 
Glasgaiv .^?^fl:/// (by-the-bye the Nos. for Saturday, i6th and 23rd of May, have not come to hand) that the 
President's prize was won by Mr. Birch, who gave odds to all his opponents ; 2nd prize, Mr. Pettigrew ; 
3rd prize, Mr. J. R. Watson ; 4th prize, Mr. J. L. Taylor. On the last night of the season Mr. Jenkins 
played 1 2 games simultaneously, winning eight and losing four, and the proceedings terminated with a supper, 
at which Dr. Duncan presided. Every one appears to have been satisfied with the progress of the Club, and 
a hope was expressed that the enthusiasm of its members would be contagious, and stir up a like feeling in 
the Glasgow Chess Club. 

The Glasgow Chess Club held its annual meeting on the i6th ult., Mr. Duguid in the chair. The 
following officers were elected : — Hon. President, Mr. Geo. Macfarlane ; President, Mr. Mitchell ; Vice- 
Presidents, Sheriff Spens and Mr. Duguid ; Treasurer, Mr. Berwick ; Secretary, Mr. Murray. We trust to 
hear frequently of this Club's doings. 

The Nottingham Club has arranged to play a match by correspondence with Ipswich. 

Birmingham has begun to make preparations for the meeting of the Counties Chess Association, which is 
to commence on the ist of August next. We are glad to see the names of three ladies on the Committee. 
The Birmingham players have received a severe check at the hands of Cheltenham. The contending forces 
met at the Midland Hotel, Birmingham, and Cheltenham won eleven games, Birmingham three, and six were 
drawn, or left unfinished. Mr. Avery, President of the Birmingham Club, invited the players, and many 
other ladies and gentiemen, to dine, and all parties appear to have enjoyed themselves under the Chairman's 
genial sway. 

The annual match between Liverpool and Manchester resulted in the victory of Liverpool, who won six, 
lost four, and drew four. 

Mr. Blackburne played blindfold, at Derby, early in the month, against ten of the best players of Derby, 
Nottingham and district, winning seven, drawing two against Messrs. Hamel and Worth, and losing to 
Mr. Marriott, by an oversight. [Mem. — Can a blindfold player commit an oversight] The meeting appears to 
have been a great success. Mr. Blackburne has, for some time past, we regret to say, been in a very weak state ot 
health. Notwithstanding this, he played blindfold, against eight members of the City of London Club on the 
13th. At the end of the evening three games were left' unfinished, and the games were left to be played on 
Wednesday the 20th ult. The blindfold player won of Messrs. Rabbeth, Gastineau, Beardsall, Wilson, Down 
and Dr. Ballard, lost to Mr. Woodard, and drew against Mr. Rippen. Whilst we are on the subject of the City 
of London Chess matters, we may mention that the tourney amongst the 2nd class players of the Club has 
come to a conclusion ; Mr. Fenton won the ist prize, Dr. Ballard the 2nd, and Mr. Vyse the 3rd. There 
were 19 entries, and every player had to play with every other. Amongst the other attractions provided by 
this energetic Club was an exhibition, on the 13th ult., by Mr. H. E. Bird, of the simultaneous game performance. 
On this occasion Mr. Bird played 24 games, winning 19, losing two, and three were drawn. Mr. Bird and 
Mr. Jenkins (we hope these gentlemen will not be offended at the combination of names) have each assisted, 
the one in the south, and the other in the north, in the exposure of the simultaneous game imposture. Herr 
Zukertort long since proposed to play all the players in England simultaneously, if they would only arrange to 
let him have the nave of the Crystal Palace for the purpose, and a bicycle to ride upon. Would not this draw ? 

The Editor of the Illustrated appears, once more, to take an interest in the events of the day. He has 
actually heard of and noticed the New Chess Magazine^ notwithstanding the fact that it h^s only been in exist- 
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ence four months. We congratulate the Editor on his increased energy and wakefldness. Chess News in the lUus- 
trated within four months ! This is news indeed. Our contemporary recently stated that the money won by 
the City of London Club of the Vienna Club was handed to Messrs. Steinitz and Potter, the managers of the 
match. The fact is the backers of the Club received the ;£^ioo they had deposited, and half the winnings, 
;^5o \ the expense of the match came to about ;^2o, and the £,2^^ balance was divided between the two 
managers. 

Amongst the events of the month we must mention the sales of Mr. George Walker's, and Mr. Whitman's 
Chess works. What pangs these gentlemen suffered at parting with the works they loved so well those only 
who are, or have been, book collectors can realize. The manuscripts of Mr. Walker were, in some instances, 
original, and these sold freely. Other manuscripts, consisting of collections of problems corrected by Mr. 
Walker, were, we hope, bought as mementoes of one who has done so much for our pleasure ; but the books 
sold for little or nothing. The collection was divided into 314 lots, and embraced copies of the works of most 
of the great masters, notably Ruy Lopez, Damiano, Salvio, Gianutio, Greco, Selenus, Severino, LoUi, 
Ponziani, Philidor, Lasa, Lewis, and many others, dating from 1534. 

On the 15th, Mr. Whitman's sale, consisting of 473 lots, was carried on with much greater animation, 
and much better prices were realized throughout. As is usual at sales of this kind, several lots were sold for 
a small fraction of their worth, while others fetched far above their nominal value. Amongst the latter may be 
mentioned Taylor's Chess Brilliants, which sold for 7s 6d, the price new being only 4s 6d ; Selkirk on Chess, 
worth about 3s, sold for 8s ; Zukertort's Handbook, old edition, fetched 17s, the price of the new edition is 
i2s ; another book of Zukertort's collection of problems, for sale anywhere for 2s (^di^ sold for 4s 6d; two 
copies of Lolli, both alike, one was sold for ;£$, and the other for los ; whilst Cozio, lot 109, very scarce, and 
worth about ;£4o, sold for ^5. We can only suggest to collectors in future to make known what they have 
for sale, and ask for aft offer from the public. A sale of this description may be a farce, but it 
is very tragic for the seller. The 4 volumes of the "American Chess Monthly" must be looked upon 
as a bargain at 5i guineas, because of the great scarcity of complete sets. 

We are very sorr>' to see these collections dispersed, and we cannot but regret that no club was found 
sufficiently rich or sufficiently enterprising to buy the principal works. We are sorry, also, that Mr. Walker's 
sale should have been so ill attended. The next day Herr I^wenthal was so delighted at what he thought 
high prices, that he has determined to retire, and do nothing else but write Chess for the rest of his life. 
The present generation need be under no immediate apprehension, as the works will be reserved for the benefit 
of posterity. Posterity gets all the good things. 

The match between Messrs. Bird and Lord was finished on the evening of the 27th ult The conditions 
of the match were, that the winner of the first seven games was to be the victor, Mr. Bird betting 2 to i on 
each game. The result — Bird won seven. Lord won two, and one draw. 

Two friendly matches, between Herr Zukertort and Mr. De Soyres, took place, at the Divan, last 
month, with somewhat curious conditions and results. Herr Zukertort was to play even the ist game, give 
Pawn and move in the 2nd, Pawn and 2 in the 3rd, and a Knight in the 4th. In the first match Herr 
Zukertort lost the even game, and won the other three; in the second he won the ist, 2nd, and 4th, and drew 
the 3rd ; Herr Zukertort thus won both matches. 

The Globe gives currency to a report that France and England are about to play a Chess match, by corres- 
pondence, for 1 0,000 francs. This is, at least, premature. Another paper stated the match was to be for ;^i 0,000. 
The writer must, indeed, think the millennium has arrived if ;^i 0,000 could be raised for such an object 

The Annual Meeting of the West Yorkshire Chess Association was held at Huddersfield on the i6th 
ult., and all the strong players of the West Riding appear to have been present. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting (the 20th) at Wakefield, in April next. The prizes, we observe, won at the meeting were all books, 
and amongst them were 2 sets of the Westminster Papers, Our six volumes bound will make a handsome 
prize for meetings of this description, and to young players a knowledge of the Chess events of the last six 
years can only be readily obtained by means of these Papers. Mr. Watkinson gave a review of the year's 
doings, and he pointed out the increased interest felt about the game amongst the general public. This was 
shewn by the notices of Chess that now constantly appeared in the daily papers, and by the extraordinary interest 
the public evinced in the Oxford and Cambridge match. 

Leeds and Wakefield played a match, the latter winning 11 games, Leeds 3, and 2 games drawn. In the 
first tournament handicap Mr. Godwin beat Mr. Menssing ; Mr. Finlinson beat Mr. Spencer, and there not 
being time to finish the 3rd round, the two victors divided the prize. In the 2nd tourney Mr. Brown beat 
Mr. Onions ; Mr. Wall beat LIr. Holliday j Mr. Shaw beat Mr. Spencer ; Mr. Fieldsend beat Mr. Mills ; 2nd 
round Mr. Shaw beat Mr. Brown ; Mr. Fieldsend beat Mr. Wall, and the two victors divided the prizes. In 
the 3rd tourney Mr. Hawkins took ist prize, Mr. Field 2nd, Mr. Brearley 3rd. The meeting appears to have 
been well conducted, and to have been in every respect a success. 

The Giasgcncf Herald and Mr. Charleton of the Neivcastle Chronicle are carrying on a war with great 
vigour. May we suggest a truce. We seem to be the cause of the quarrel, but the grievance of the Glasgow 
Herald originated in a mistake, and has long since been forgotten and forgiven. Why, Mr. Charleton, shoidd 
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you rake up an old sore? Are not Chess players sufficiently quarrelsome and ready to fight on every subject 
under the sun. If you want a free fight, trail your coat along the ground, and the Ghisgim' Herald or some 
one else will trample on it. And why should you introduce the names of writers in our Papers. If we 
(Smith) want to be immortalized, we can put our name at the foot of this article, but why call us " Old 
Smith." At present we feel full of vigour, and if we are old we do not wish to be reminded of our infirmities. 
It strikes us that if the war continues to rage so hotly, some of the blows will fall on " Old Smith's " head, and 
we do not desire to bring about that happy result. 

In La Strategic we notice an article from that facile writer, M. Delannoy on the London players. We 
congratulate Mr. Potter on being dubbed De Potter. We hope he will bear his honours meekly. This is 
probably a hint to Her Majesty^s Government. We are not aware that any one in this country has had any 
honours conferred upon them in consequence of their connection with games of skill. AVhy should not 
De Potter be made a B. of G. B., Blackbume, a Knight of the Checkered Field ox Knight of the Blind, Cavendish a 
Duke oxField Marshal. The Prime Minister has lately showered upon his adherents honours of all descriptions 
Amongst others, the Fall Mall Gazette states that he has conferred on Mr. George Russell, late Sccretar}- to 
the First Commissioner of Works, a retiring pension of ;^5oo a year. Is there any connection between this 
pension and games of skill ? 

Ldpzig Schaehzeitung. — For two successive months the wrapper of this journal has arrived without the 
contents. 

The IVatertown Re- Union announces that the meetings of tlie Canadian Chess Association will begin at 
Montreal on the ist Tuesday in July. Except for the best sets of problems of 2, 3 or 4 moves, and for the 
greatest curiosity, the tourney is open to the inhabitants of Canada only. No programme lias yet reached us. 
When will Secretaries of Clubs learn that success in these matters can only follow publicity ? 

The Montreal Chess Congress will be opened at the High School, Montreal, on the 7th July. We are 
glad to see the Railway Companies make most liberal reductions in the fares to the Chess player-,. We trust 
the English Companies will take the hint. 

In the match being played at New York our advices reach us to the 15th ult. ; at that time Mr. Barnes' 
score was 6 to Mr. Perrin's 5, and in the match between Mr. Neill and Mr. Warr, being played at Boston, 
Mr. Neiirs score was 6 to his opponent's 3. 

We learn from the South Australian that a handicap tourney has commenced at the Adelaide Chess 
Club ; there were fourteen entries, but only eight came up to time. The five strong players, Messrs. Beyers, 
Manner, Scott, Steele and Tyrell give odds, — Queen's Knight to Avery, Queen's Knight and move to Masters, 
and Queen's Rook to Hamiltons, Klesser and Shuttleworth. The tourney seems to be progressing satisfactorily. 

Mr. Phillips writes to us from Victoria : — " There is quite a little crowd of problem composers springing 
tip in Australia, of whom Mr. J. Henderson is without doubt the best. Victoria Chess is suffering just now 
from the sort of lassitude which seems an epidemic in Chess Clubs. Even our Melbourne Clubs' Challenge 
Cup is hardly bringing any entries. The Sydney Clubs, however, are prospering, and will probably beat 
Melbourne in the next Intercolonial contest.'' We hope to hear frequently from Mr. Phillip:;. 

The Sydney Town afid County Jour fial conXsims an amusing description of a cricket match that has just 
taken place at Sydney, in which all the players were Chess players. Why should not a similar scheme be 
started here? We have only to suggest the subject to the City of London Club to induce them to adopt the 
idea, and with Bird for captain, and a month's practice, we should hope to see the players more active and 
less smoke-dried. From the same source we learn that the annual meeting of the Sydney Chess Club took 
place on the i8th of February last. The number of members had increased to 60, and the flourishing state of 
Chess in the colony was chiefly owing to the energy of this Club. A handicap tourney, open to all comers^ 
was set on foot, and the Club challenged Melbourne to a match by correspondence. 



ALBANY FONBLANQUE AS A CHESS PLAYER. 

The recently published Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, with the exception of the bare mention that 
he belonged to a Chess Club, makes no allusion to the ver}' decided Chess proclivities of that eminent writer, 
and man " of most excellent fancy." Having been a member, with Mr. Fonblanque, of the St. George's Chess 
Club for about thirty years, I was rather disappointed at not finding in the book in question some notice of 
his partiality for the noble pastime, which was certainly a feature of some prominence in his character. Mr. Fon- 
blanque was not what is termed "a book player," that is to say, the very considerable knowledge of Chess which 
he possessed was derived entirely from practice over the board, and not from the study of treatises and scientific 
works on the game. This he purposely eschewed, on the ver}' proper ground that it would absorb too much of 
the time and attention he was obliged to devote to the higher pursuits of literature. Notwithstanding the 
advanced age to which he lived, his constitution was below par, and his health through life always delicate ; 
and this, no doubt, was another reason for avoiding the extra pull on his brain power which the acquisition of 
Chess lore, by means of books, must needs have entailed on him. I have frequently heard him say that lie 
never opened a book on Chess in his life. Walter Scott, we know, abandoned Chess while still a youth, assert- 
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ing that he could learn another language with less trouble than the study of it would cost him. I think he 
might have put the number of languages at more than one ; but he was right in the main, the mastery of Chess 
by means of books, as £ar as my experience goes, being about the most laborious and unremunerative 
drudgery the human mind can undergo. I say, unremunerative, because there is no blinking the fact, that the same 
amount of mental toil bestowed on almost any other work, in addition to " the bubble reputation," would be 
recompensed by a good modicum of solid pelf. Mr. Fonblanque, however, was wiser in this respect than Scott, 
as he managed to enjoy his Chess during the whole of a long life, without allowing it to encroach in any way 
on his more serious avocations. He was a rapid player, a good judge of position, and had a quick sight of 
the board, his game being characterized by brilliancy and dash, yet by no means deficient in good combination. 
He revelled in a thriving attack, which he would pursue with much animation, interspersing his moves with 
badinage and witty conceits, provocative of laughter, not only in his antagonist, but sometimes eliciting roais 
from all the other tables in the room. He disliked, however, the care and watchfulness which are requisite in 
the conduct of an up-hill or losing game, and when in such a predicament would often suddenly resign, and replace 
the pieces for a fresh encounter. 

I am alluding now to those palmy days when the St. George's Chess Club held its meetings in Cavendish 
Square. Among the habitues were Messrs. Benjamin Smith, Milnes Gaskell, Brooke Greville, M. Wyvill, C. R. 
Talbot, Staunton, Lord Cremorne, the Bishop of Rochester, Sir C. Marshall, and other staunch adherents of the 
game, some of whom have succumbed to the grisly Checkmater of us all, but many, I am glad to say, still survive 

** To witch the world .with noble C-^jmanship." 

There I remember to have witnessed a stout conflict between Mr. Cochrane (may his shadow never be less !), 
then at home on a flyiog visit from India, and St. Amant, the chivalrous Chess Paladin of Gaul, on which 
occasion I can assure you that Mr. Cochrane was not found, like the man in Don Juan, 

** Exclaiming to his nearest follower, or henchman, 
Oh ! Jack, Tm floor'd by that ^eitgallus Frenchman." 

In those rooms was held that famous Passage of Arms, cujus pars parvafui^ the Tournament of 185 1, precursor 
of the several International Chess Assemblages which have since taken place. This meeting gave rise, at the time, 
to a considerable amount of angry and bitter feeling, which has long ago died out, but it effected an important 
benefit to the cause of Chess, in having originated the bringing together of Chess players of different countries, 
and of affording them opportunity to fraternise and test their various styles of play and degrees of skill by actual 
collision over the board. I have no doubt that the increase of popularity, and extension of practice, which the 
game has of late years unquestionably obtained, is partly attributable to the influence, direct as well as 
indirect, exercised by these interesting gatherings. This result I predicted in a letter on the subject of 
the first London Tournament, which was printed in the Illustrated London Neufs, in October 1850, and 
subsequently in the Chess Flayer's Chronicle.* The St. George's Chess Club, as everybody knows, has for 
many years been established in King Street, St James', where, thanks to the unwearied care for its interests 
displayed by the courteous Hon. Secretary, my friend Mr. T. I. Hampton, it goes on its way prosperous 
and rejoicing. 

I remember a witticism of Fonblanque's, in the old Cavendish Square time, which tickled us all very much. 
I believe I have alluded to it somewhere before, but without naming him as the author ; I think therefore, he 
ought to have the credit of it now. There was an old gentleman, almost a nonogenarian, a member of the 
Club, who being past play himself, was fain to be content with looking over the play of others, from which he 
derived much solace and comfort. This veteran, being almost in the case of old Gobbo, " sand blind, high 
gravel blind,'*' when he desired to inspect a game, would seat himself by one of the players, and, depositing his 
weight upon the unhappy man, dip his head dowTi over the pieces with a running comment of mutterings to 
himself, such as — " Umph ! ay, ay — bless my heart I — he goes there, does he ! — ay, ay ! — why does he do that 
now ?" Neither did he scruple, when, by reason of his infirmity, unable to recognize a piece, to seize and 
feel it, in order to ascertain what it was. On one occasion, after he had victimized somebody in this way, 
and been led off by his servant, who always came for him at a certain hour, Mr. Fonblanque remarked, 

" Mr. is a Chess coroner, he not only holds an inquest on the game, but sits upon the body." It should 

be added that the old gentleman was much liked and respected in the Club, and that no one ever thought of 
taking exception to his mode of overlooking a game, inconvenient as it sometimes was. 

I have said that Mr. Fonblanque was a fast Chess player, and that he never cultivated, or sought to improve 
his knowledge of the game by means of books, and that, notwithstanding this drawback, he was an amateur of 
much skill, his strength being, I suppose, about Pawn and two moves below that of a first-rate practitioner. 
This proves that he was endowed with a strong natural capacity for the game, because quick play must often of 
necessity be faulty, and book-training of some kind, or, at all events, a course of superior professional tuition, is 
indispensable, as the foundation on which the superstructure of a really sound and practical acquaint- 
ance with Chess should be built. In notable contrast with the rapidity of his Chess, was Fonblanque's deliberate 
mctb.od of writing. The racy anecdotes and epigrammatic turns of thought, the incomparable humour and 
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brilliant wit that sparkled and shone in his Examiner articles, were placed in their setting with scrupulous care. 
His shafts of biting sarcasm and withering invective were heedfully polished and pointed, and the links of cogent 
reasoning and powerful argument hammered and rivetted in the workshop of his brain with the most elaborate 
forethought. 

In his early days it is said that he frequently wrote an article ten times over before he was satisfied 
with it, and, after reading it in print, would declare that there were still things which he should like to alter. 
We are told, also, that " he expended himself much in phrase, polishing and hardening with much and often 
obvious labour/' It seems clear then, that if he had chosen to apply himself to the severe study of Chess, he 
would have won its highest honours, barren though they may be considered by some, just as his native genius, 
combined with sedulous hard work, obtained for him the substantial prizes of life, as well as the splendid repu- 
tation he so long enjoyed of being without a rival in the field of political literature. 

Fonblanque, like Buckle, was extremely partial to Brighton, the invigorating breezes of which he always 
found bracing and recruiting to his nerves and general health. During the period of my residence there, 
between the years 1840 and 1850, many were the visits which he paid to London- Super-Mare, where his tall, 
attenuated figure, and colourless, but keenly intellectual face, were well known on cliff and esplanade. He was 
an unfailing visitor at the Chess Club of an afternoon, and frequently attended the Whist seances there in the 
evening. Whist, indeed, was only second in his affections to Chess. So far back as 1820, he writes from 
Brighton, " My business here is Whist, if I cannot get Whist — and Providence is very good to me, and seldom 
denies me its rubbers — I resort to Piquet, if Piquet is not to be had, to Ecarte." The Brighton Chess Club, 
which I had founded in the beginning of the afore-mentioned decade, was tiien in the full swing of a vigorous 
existence, and a favourite arena and lounge of the London players who came to take their ease in Brighton, 
and of provincial amateurs from all parts of England. The Club-room was simply a hole in the Cliff, over against 
the Chain Pier ; its site, I believe, now forms part of the Aquarium. Matches of every kind were constantly 
going forward. One between Herren Horwitz and Harrwitz, I remember, evoked particular attention from the 
high repute of the two combatants. After a close hand-to-hand fight, to the surprise of most people, it was 
won by Harrwitz, who possessed more nerve for match play than his accomplished, but excitable " opposite," 
and succeeded in scoring six games to his opponent's four. 

Aristotdes quidem aity says Cicero, omnes ingeniosos mclamholicos esse ; and to this rule Fonblanque was no 
exception. His temperament was by nature sombre, and he was peculiarly liable to those hours of depression, 
which, like clouds above a summer sea, at times overshadow and darken the mind. Chess, also, while it 
ministered food to his wit, acted as a varnish to his little irritabilities, as it does 'to those of us all. He had 
his whims and caprices, to which he gave vent sometimes in a tone of mock pathos irresistibly humorous. 
I have known him express antipathy to a man because he disliked the shape of his hat, and he would justify 
his aversion by all manner of jocular reasons. In such moods he used to remind me of an epigram of 
Martial,* which has been thus Englished : — 

'* In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou*rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow. 
Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee, 
That there's no living with thee, nor without thee. " 

These humours, however, were like the roughness of the pine-apple rind ; below them lay the rich fruit of 
*'a constant, loving, noble nature." He was stainless in honour and honesty. Faithful to his political 
convictions, he maintained them with all the vigour of his powerful pen, in good and evil report, with 
unshrinking firmness through life. His nephew, who edits The Life and Labours^ referring to the esteem in 
which he was held by those who enjoyed his intimacy, writes thus : — " Partly from ill health, but more from 
constitutional reserve, Fonblanque was averse to general society, and never had or coveted a large circle of 
acquaintances. To compensate for this, however, he had many warm and attached friends. A friendship once 
formed by him was strong and enduring ; and the letters which I have found in his possession bear remarkable 
testimony to his faculty of inspiring affection and confidence in those whom he liked and admired. 

Junior United Service Club. H. A. K. 



PROBLEMS, 

mmmmmmmmmmm^ 

BY G. E. BARBIER. 

A PROBLEM is not an end-game ; that is to say, that, as regards the position and the power of the pieces, 
no valid comparison can be established between the two. The composer, provided his composition be correct, 



* Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem, 
Nee tecum possum vivere n»c sine te. 

Epig, xii. 37. 
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is at liberty to give to his idea any shape he likes without being influenced, in any degree, by a desire of giving 
to his problem the appearance of an end-game. 

There are some who proclaim that a problem should be, or should resemble, an end-game, or it is no 
problem at all. The word, end-game, is not defined by them, so that llieir meaning is not thoroughly understood ; 
but, I think, we can put under three heads the objections they raise against those compositions which do not 
meet their views : 

I. White is too strong in comparison to Black : or, in other words. Black should be made stronger. 

II. A certain piece could not, in actual play, have reached the square it occupies. 

III. There are too many pieces on the board. 

I shall take up these three objections "seriatim," and see on what grounds they rest. But, before so doing, 
I should like to say a few words on the composing of problems as an art. Although it cannot be placed, 
above or on a level with the other higher searchings of the mind after beauty, as some fanatics pretend it can, yet 
should it be asserted to be one of the purest and most elegant pursuits of the mind. When I say purest, I 
mean that it owes less to the means it uses to attain its objects than most arts do. I am not speaking of its 
moral or utilitarian end ; that is another question. For example, "we may read a touching piece of poetry, say 
Hoods " One more Unfortunate," or behold a striking picture, representing some historical incident, 
say " The Massacre of Olencoe." The impression made upon our minds by the reading and the 
beholding is, no doubt, due, in a great measure, to the beauty of the language and style, 
but also to the nature of the subjects treated, which, beforehand, are sure to enlist our sympathy as men. 
Thus the poet and the painter possess this advantage, that they may be helped in their endeavours to please, 
by the use they may make of human passions. But the composing and the admiring a Chess problem is above 
passions. Pure reason, as Kant would say, alone is necessary. The mind rises into a loftier, serener atmo- 
sphere, and has less to do, if I can so express myself, with the more material side of humanity. Of course my 
comparison is only relatively true, for it may be a way to show that problem composition is a gainer in one 
respect of art and a loser in the others. 

Again, the forms the poet, the painter, the composer use are words, colours, pieces. In the compositions 
of the former two, the transition between one idea and another can be expressed and felt by connecting words 
or shades. But how will you be able to render a correct account to yourself and to others of the manifold 
bearing of a piece upon another or upon others ? You may feel it, but it is not formulated in parts. There is 
no material link to help you in dividing or combining it. A White Knight may, in the course of the solution, 
act, according to Black's play, in many different ways, and thus represent as many ideas, all of which are only 
expressed by one piece, out of which, by a subtie union of logic and poetry, the mind takes and combines, 
without any other material help, that which it requires as opportunity offers. Here the action of the mind is 
subtler than that exercised in the comprehension of poetry or prose, in which the transition from one idea to the . 
other is expressed by formulae, viz. — words. 

If it is true that certain general niles, applicable to the treatment of the fine arts, are equally applicable 
to the treatment of Chess problems, it is equally true that the history of their several development is 
analogous. If (keeping up our comparison), in the history of painting or poetry a certain epoch has been 
fond of words and colour, the succeeding epoch, worthy of the name, ^vill be di.stinguished for other 
(jualities; generally the opposite — correct design and chaste execution. I think, so far as the history of 
Chess problems is concerned, that the age of the " happy thought " is gone from us. New ideas there will 
be few or none, for, however wide the field of combination, it is plain we must some day come to the very 
end of it, since Chess (and this is one of the particulars in which it is a loser) cannot combine with anything 
hut self, whilst poetry and painting can obtain fresh supplies for treatment from the ever changing nature of 
man and civilisation. The flourishing epoch, but which is slowly coming to an end, comprising the names 
of J. B. Bolton, Healey, Bayer, Grimshaw, Loyd, Wormald, Grosdemange, Klett, Plachutta, &c., might 
be baptized the l^Ilizabethan age of Chess. Its distinguishing feature is originality and \igour of conception, 
with an attention to the details of construction that put to shame the earlier composers. If any school 
is worthy to follow it, I think it will be chiefly distinguished for construction. As, after any great result 
attained, we like to give an account to ourselves of the manner in which it was brought about ; and, away 
from all excitement, examine coolly into the causes that had so much power over us at the time, so now, 
after .such a grand harvest as we have made, when the masters are slowly retiring to rest, we examine into 
their problems with cooler heads than we could have done when the publication of their best problems 
gave us no time save for admiration. And that examination, although it cannot impart to us the faculty of 
conception, yet discloses, at times, blemishes of construction which have the effect of making us systematically 
careful in the treatment of our ideas. If, in the domain of ideas, we cannot compete with them, we may 
understand the laws of construction as well as they, and, perhaps, a little better, since themselves might 
occasionally acknowledge that in some of their problems a piece might change square with advantage, or be 
removed altogether. It is, to my thinking, the comparative study of their works that will give the key-note 
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to the great compositions that will follow, and those compositions will be chiefly remarkable for the 
scrupulous attention paid to every particular of construction, and now, " rrcenous d nos moutonsJ^ 

I. 

Whether White be more powerful than Black or Black more powerful than WTiite has nothing at all to da 
with a problem. The word problem has as distinct a meaning of its own as the word end-game. The question 
is not a question of balance of power, of prettily equipoised Rooks and Knights, or any other harmless specu- 
lation with the pieces; the question is, that a mate is to be effected in a specified number of moves, irrespective 
of all comparison of force whatever. The argument that White is too strong in comparison to Black may be 
met by saying that the fact of White being much the stronger adds to the difficulty of the problem, since it is 
.e\'ident White has greater scope for plausible attack. 

Black may be made stronger than is absolutely necessary to avoid a second solution, in four ways — 

(To be continued,) 



To tJu Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — In his letter, in your last number, respecting Mr. Carpenter's problem (two versions), published in 

the April Papers, " E. F." has apparently overlooked the principal objection to the problem in the first 

position, which consists of a dual move, arising from the defence of Bishop capturing Rook's Pawn. This, 

.according to the author's classification, renders the problem " defective." In the second version this defect 

is entirely remedied, and the position stands as a perfect problem. 

Writing on bi-moves, Mr. Carpenter says : — " In a two-move problem I have always advocated that even 
so slight a flaw as a ' defect ' should not be countenanced ; or rather, the deduction in value, therefor, should 
be greater than if it occurred in a three or four-move problem." 

And (in view of his own classification) : — " I never wish to rest satisfied with a problem because it is so 
near absolute perfection as is a * defective,' especially if it be a bi-moveP 

In his forthcoming book — a collection of choice two movers of all ages and climes — Mr. Carpenter 
"will admit very few 'imperfects,' though a number of 'defectives,' perhaps 5 per cent, say 10 in all; 
because there are enough just as good in other respects, and better in this. With three movers (the ^nd 
volume) the test will not be so severe." 

Yours faithfully, A. Townsend. 

Newport, Mon., 13th May 1874. 



REVIEW. 

HANDBUCH DES SCHACHSPIELS.* 

The merits of the Gerttian Handbook are sd well known to the Chess players of the civilized globe that 
the appearance of a new edition must be considered an important fact in the history of our game. An 
improved edition was sure to obtain from an impartial critic at least un succh d'estime. In reviewing the first 
volume (see Westminster Papers, January 1874) we were in the happy position of being able to give it 
unqualified praise. The first part of the fifth edition is, in every respect, up to the standard of the present 
Chess science. Our opinion of tlie second part is not quite so favourable, but it may be pointed out, before 
we go through its different articles, that the whole book is far superior to any other treatise on Chess. 

The first article of the second part finishes the treatise on the declined King's Gambit. We find here 
some new variations, taken from Dr. M. lunge's Handbook, the Paris Congres, Neue Berliner ScJiachzcitung^ &c. 
The author comes to the conclusion that Black's reply, 2 B to B 4, leads to an even game, which is not con- 
firmed by the practical result ; it may be also mentioned that Neumann, Steinitz and Zukertort prefer White's 
game. 

Here is the position resulting from the move.s : — 

iPtoK4 iPtoK4 f 4P takes P 4 Kt takes P 



2PtoKB4 2BtoB4 

3 KttoKB3 3 KttoQB3 



5 P to Q 4 



♦ Handbuch ties Schachspicls^ P. R. von Bilguer, I-: lited by Heydebrand und der Lasa (fifdi edition). Leipsig : Veit 
and Co. London : W. W. Morgan, 67 13arbican. 
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(A novelty, played by Zukertort 1870; the usual course is here 5 Kt takes Kt, 5 Q to R 5 ch, 6 P to Kt 3^ 
6 Q takes K P ch, 7 Q to K 2, 7 Q takes R, 8 P to Q 4, 8 B to K 2, 9 Kt to K B 3, &c.) 



6 P takes Kt 

7 K to K 2 

8 Kt to B 3 



5 Kt takes Kt ch 

6 Q to R 5 ch 

7 B to Kt 3 

8 P to Q 3 



9 B to K 3 

10 Q to Q 2 

11 R to K sq 

12 K to Q sq 



9 Kt to K 2 

10 P to K R 3 

11 B to Q 2 

1 2 Castles Q side. 



We think that White has a far superior game on account of his strong centre, his well developed pie'ces, and the 
open file for his Rooks. The second part of this article treats of some rare forms of the accepted Gambit, as 
3 P to K R 4, 3 Q to R 5, 3 Q to Kt 4, 3 Q to K 2, and 3 Q to B 3. 

The next article disposes of the irregular defences against the King's Knight's Gambit, 2 P to Q 4, 2 3. 
to Q 3, 2 P to K B 4, 2 Kt to K B 3, 3 Kt to K 2, 3 P to K R 3, 3 P to Q B 3, and 3 Kt to Q B P. 
There is very little, if anything, new in this. 

The third article treats of the Cunningham Gambit. The variations arising from the sacrifice of the three 
Pawns are very carefully examined, as in the previous editions; but we miss in the correct line of play (5 K to 
B sq) some important continuations. 

The older, but now rarer variation of the Allgaier Gambit, 5 Kt to Kt 5, follows the adventurous attacks 
of the cunning Scotchman. The important novelty is here, after the usual course ( i P to K 4, i P to K 4, 
2 P to K B 4, 2 P takes P, 3 Kt to K B 3, 3 P to K Kt 4, 4 P to K R 4, 4 P to Kt 5, 5 Kt to Kt 5, 5 P 
to K R 3, 6 Kt takes P, 6 K takes Kt, 7 B to B 4 ch, 7 P to Q 4, 8 B takes P ch, 8 K to Kt 2 (instead 
of 8 K to K sq), 9 B takes P, 9 P to B 6, introduced in the Chess World 1869 by Zukertort. The editor 
agrees with the inventor in the variations resulting from the capture of the Rook, which both give as fatal for 
White, but he prefers WTiitc's game after the simple exchange of Bishops. The variation 8 B takes P ch, 8 K 
to Kt 2, 9 P to Q 4, 9 Q to B 3, concludes the treatise on this form of the Allgaier Cj ambit. It is mentioned 
here that after 10 P to K 5 Black's best move is not 10 Q to B 4 (as in a game of the Nme Berlimr Schachzdtting 
1868) but 10 Q to Kt 3, quoting its authority, Lowenthaland the Schachzeitung (1872, p 316) ; the priority how- 
ever is due to the Westminster Papers (September 1872), as the move in question was first played by Zukertort 
against Steinitz, and the former authorities give the move in a note to this game. 

(To be continued.) 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 413, by F. W. Lord—" An interesting problem, " T. R. — 
"Charmingly expressed," J. N. K.—**Very brilliant," H.J. C. A. 
—"Pretty, but obvious," W. B. M.—" Refreshingly original," 
S. H. Thomas. — "Ingenious and original," T. R. H. 

No. 414, by A. C. Pearson.— "The really clever second 
move is its chief merit," T. R. — " The position at once suggests 
the solution," J. N. K.— "Neat, but easy," H. J. C. A.— 
"Almost too obvious," T. R. H. — "A captivating study," 
S. H. Thomas. — \V. B. M. is wrong in saying there are two 
M)lutions. 

No. 415, by J. W. Abbott. — "Variation admirably worked 
out," T. R. — ^J. N. K. says, " I cannot solve this problem," the 
defence of P to K Kt 5, against Kt to Q R 5 being the stumbling 
block. Kt to K B 3 ch, and R mates, is the answer. — "Obvious," 
H. J. C. A. — W. B. M. is mistaken ; Kt to Q 8 will not solve 
it.—" Subtle idea, and skilful manipulation," S. H. T.— "Rich 
in variations, but unsatisfactory, " T. R. H. 

No. 416, by T. Healey. — This problem was, unfortunately, 
printed as a three instead of a four-mover. In justice, therefore, 
both to the composer and solvers, we withhold its solution, 
and request reviews for next month. 

No. 417, by G. E. Barrier.—" Easy, but pretty," T. R.— 
"Good," J. N. K.— " Fair, and free from duals," H. J. C. A.— 
"Perfection," W. B. M.—" Seen at a glance," S. H. Thomas. 
• — " Obvious and stale," T. R. H. 

No. 418, by Dr. Gold — " Good, a great contrast to this com- 
poser's previous problems," J. N . K. — "Difficult," H. J. C. A. 
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— "A neat stratagem," S. H. Thomas. — " Deep and difficult," 
T. R. H. 

No. 419, by J. Menzies. — "Pleasing," J. R.— "Good, but 
in the old mould," J. N. K.—" Pretty, though simple, " H. T. 
C. A.— "Neat, but not up to the mark," W. B. M.— "A 
perfect gem," S. H. Thomas.— "J. M.! J. M. !!" T. R. H. 

No. 420, by R. Ormond.- "Good," T. R.— '*Fair," 
J. N. K.—" Ease and elegance," H. J. C. A.— "Clever and 
difficult," \V. B. M.— "Easv," S. H. Thomas.— "Irgenious." 
T. R. H. 

No. 421, by D. C. Wollaston. — "Rendered obvious by 
threatened checks," J. N. K. — " The idea is not bad ; its exe- 
cution spoils it," H. J. C. A. — "Too apparent," W. B. M. — 
"Uninteresting," S. IL Thomas.— " Ver>' easy," T. R. H. 

No. 422, by D. W. Clark.— " Pretty," J. N. K.— "An 
old friend," H. J. C. A. — Not a stranger," S. H. lliomas.— 
"This puzzled me most," T. K. H. 

No. 423, by S. H. Thomas.— " Pretty throughout," T. K. 
— "Attractive and excellent," J. N. K. — "Ingenious and 
difficult," H. J. C. A.—" This was a hard nut also," T. R. H. 

No. 424, by V. N. PoRTiLLA, can be solved in three move^ 
by Kt to Q R 3, but was corrected in our second edition by 
placing a White Pawn on that square. 

No. 425, by C. Callander. — "The gem of the number," 
J. N. K. — "Masterly, and beautiful in style; quite the Rev. 
H. Bolton's," H. J. C. A.— "Splendid, the best I ha>c ever 
solved," S. H. Ihomas. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 426. — By G. E. Barbier. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 427. — By Dr. Gold. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 



White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 428.— By W. B. Mason. 



BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 429. — By R., of B. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 



White to play and mate in thrje moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No 431 — By A, Oru 1 j vesos 



No 432 — 1{> F W I 
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White lo play and mate in two moves. White lo play and male in llirec moves. White to play a 

Nci. 433-— By O. B. Stockkr. No, 434.— By J, Mi N/,[t>. No. 435.— By Wm. C. O. 
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White to plaj and male in Ihrei 



White Co play and mate in four mo\ek. 
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White to play and mate in four mo 

No 437— By A Tnu-\sEMi Newport . o „ t, . 

(Mon ) No43S— ByDr Ladone, Claigow 
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White to play and male in four moves. White to play and mate in fiie moves. White to play and mate in five 
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GAMES, 

Noted by ^, H. ZUKERTORT tf//// JOHN WISKER. 



1 PtoK4 


2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 B to Q B 4 

4 B to Q 5 (b) 
C PtoQ3 

6 P takoB Kt 


7 B to K Kt 5 


8 B taken K( 


9 Kt to K 4 


10 Kt to K B 3 


11 Kt takes KP 


12 Q to R 5 (d) 

13 P to Q 6 (B) 

14 Kt to K B 6 ch (f) 
li> Q takes K B P (D) 

16 K to Q 2 

17 Q to Kt 8 ch 

18 Kt to K B 7 ch 



GAME 258. 

Played at Walpole House, Thorpe, next Norwich, 
on Friday, 5th September 1873. 

King's Knight Opening. 

White. Black. 

Mr. C. H. Ciposr. I. O. Howabd Tatlob. 

1 PtoK4 

3 K Kt to B 3 

3 P to Q B 4 (a) 

4 Q Kt to B 3 

5 Kt to Q Kt 5 
« Q Kt takes B 

7 P to Q Kt 3 

8 PtoKR3 

9 Q takes B 

10 Q to Kt Kt 3 

11 B to K 2 (c) 

12 Q takes P 

13 Castles (e) (A) 

14 B takes P 
16 K to R sq (C) 

16 «Q takes R ch (g) 

17 Q to Kt 7 
13 R takes Q 

Mated 

(a) This was pla3'ed, I nm informed, for the 
value of variety. It i.s not difficult to obtain 
Turiety at the cost of blocking up one's pieces 
and throwing the advantage into the adversary's 
hands. 

(1)) Lost time. 

(c) He would gain nothing by taking ths 
KKtP. 

(d) The smart finish atones for the irregular 
opcLingof this skirmish. 

(e) Mr. Taylor supplies several variations to 
show the consequence of White's accepting the 
trifling gratuity of two Rooks now open to 
him; — 

IS Q takes R ch 13 K to K 2 

14 Q takes R IJkQ takes Pch 

If 14 Kt takes P, White Castles and is safe. 

15 K to Q sq 15 P to Q 6 

16 B Ukes P 

He must, or Black checks at Q B 6 with 
Knight, and forces mate. 

16 Kt takes B 

If now White play 17 K to B 2, Black mates in 
eight moves: — 

17 K to B 2 17 Kt to Q Kt 5 ch 

18 K to Kt 2 

If he return to Q s(| Black gives an elegant 
nmte in 4 by IS Kt to B ch, &c. 

18 Q to Q 5 ch 



19 K to Kt sq 
Ifl9KtoR3 

20 Kto R4 

21 K to R 5 

22 K to Kt 6 

23 Q takes Q 

Or- 



22 P takes Kt 



19 Kt to B 7 ch 

20 Kt to B 4 ch 

21 P to Kt 3 ch 

22 Q to K 4 

23 P to R 3 mates 

21 Kt takes P ch 

22 Q to Kt S ch 
and mate next move. 



Or- 



20 P to Kt 4 ch 
And mate in two more moves. 

19 Kt takes P ch 

20 B takes Kt 20 Q takes B 

21 R to Q B sq 21 Kt to Q 6 
and mates in three moves more. 

The question is whether White has any better 
«lcfence than 17 K to B 2. I have been unable 
to discover any, and can only conclude that the 
position is lost if the two Rooks be taken. 

(f) Well played'; if the Knight be taken Black 
moves K to K 2. 



(g) The ixiaition iH indeed curious. Every one 
of Black's five pieces is liable to capture, yet to 
t^e any one is to incur instant defeat. If the 
Knight at K B 6 be captured, the check at Kt 0, 
with the other Knight, wins the Queen. 

(A) The capture of the two Rooks would, I 
think, lead to an interesting end-game : 

13 Q takes R ch 13 K to K 2 

14 Q takes R 1 1 Q tnkes P ch 
16 K to Q sq 15 P to Q 6 

16 B takes P 

Mr. Taylor observes hero, *' he must, or 
Black checks at Q B with Knight, and forces 
mate." This course would not do against 16 B 
to R 5, but Black forces then the game by 16 Q 
takes Kt P and White is mated by Qiicen or 
Knight. 

16 Kt takes B 

17 Q to B 8 

Far better than the useless move 17 K to B 2 



18 Q takes P ch 

19 KtoB2 

20 K to Kt sq 

21 Q to R 5 

22 K to B 2 



17 Q takes Kt P 

18 Kto B 3 

19 Kt to Kt 5 ch 

20 Q takes R 

21 Kt to Q 6 



If 22 Q to R 3 Black wins by 22 Q to Q 8. 



22 Kt to K 8 ch 

23 Kt to Q « ch 
21 Kt takes B 



23 K to Kt 2 
2-1 K to R 3 
25 Q to Q 5 best 

If 25 Q takes P, Black replies Kt to B 1 

25 Q to K 8 

26 K to K 3 

27 Q takes P 

28 Kt takes Q 

29 P to B 4 



26 
27 
28 
20 



Q to Q 4 ch 
Q to Kt 2 
Q takes Q 
R takes Kt 



And White is the exchange ahead, but Black 
has a very strong passed Pawn and his King is 
favourably posted. 

(B) This combination leads to a draw after : 



14 Q takes R ch 

15 Q takes R 

16 B to Kt 2 

• 

17 R takes Q 

18 B to B 3 

19 Q takes Kt P 

20 P takes Kt 

21 K to R sq 



14 KtoK2 

15 P takes B 

16 P takes R, Queen- 

ing, ch 

17 Kt to Q 6 

18 Kt from Q 6 tks. P 

19 Kt takes P ch 

20 QtoKt6ch 

21 Q takes P ch 



15 K to K 2 

16 Q R to K Kt BC} 



(C) If 15 P takes Kt 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Q takes R 

[17 Q to Kt 4 17 P to K R 4] 

17 R takes Q ch 

18 K to R 2 18 Q to Kt 4 

and Black wins. 

(D) A brilliant final stroke, well woilhy of 
the Eilitor of the Chess Brilliant>. 



GAME 2o0. 



10 Kt to K 2 


11 Castles 


12 B to Kb 5 


13 Kt to Kt 3 


14 B takes Kt 


15 Kt to R 5 (b^ 


16 P to K R 3 (d) 


17 Q to Kt 4 


18 Q takes Q 


19 K to R sq 


20 Q to Kt * 


21 P takes I J 


22 K to R 2 


23 R to Kt bq ch 


24 P to Q B 4 


25 Q R U) (2 B S(i 


28 P to B 5 


27 P to B C (h) 


2S Kt to B .-> 


39 B to R 4 


30 P to B S (k) 


31 P takes P 


32 K to Kt 3 (1) 


,33 KRtoKsq 


34 K to R 2 


35 K to R .s(i 


36 Kt to Q 7 ch (ui) 


37 P to Q R 3 


38 P takes Kt 


39 R to B 2 


40 R to Kt 2 (o) 


41 K to Kt sq 


42 K to B sq 


43 R to B 2 


41 K to K 2 


45 K to Q sq 


46 K tykes R 


Resigns 





Evans Gambit. | 


Played, some time 


ago, at Simpson's Divan. 


White. 






Black. 


Herr. L. Hoffbr. 




Mr. H. E. BiBD. ' 


1 P to K 4 






1 P to K 4 


2 Kt to K B 3 






2 Kt to Q B 3 


3 BtoB4 






3 B to B 4 


4 P to Q Kt 4 






4 B takes P 


6 PtoB3 






5 B to B 4 


6 Ca-^tles 






6 P to Q 3 


7 PtoQ4 






7 P takes P 


8 P takes P 






8 B to Kt 3 


9 PtoQd 






9 Kt to R 1 



1 10 B to Kt 2 

111 BtoQ3 

12 Kt to B 3 

13 Kt to K 2 

14 Q to Q 2 (a) 

15 P takes B 

16 Q to B 4 (c) 

17 K to R sq 

18 R to K Kt sq 

19 R uikes P ch 

20 ntoKt4disch(e) 

21 B takes Q ch 

22 R takes Kt 

23 K to Kt 2 (f) 
21 KtoBsq 

25 R to B sq 

26 R to R 3 (g) 

27 B to Kt sq 

28 R takes P (i) 

29 R to Q 3 
:« P to B 4 

31 P takes P 

32 R to R 6 

33 RtoBo 

31 R to Kt 3 ch 

35 R to B 7 ch 

36 B to Q 3 

1 37 K to Kt 2 
■ 38 Kt to Q 4 (n) 

39 P to K 5 

10 R to B 6 

41 R takes P ch 

42 B to R 7 ch 

43 R to B 6 ch 
41 R to Kt 8 ch 

45 P to Q ch 

46 R takes R ch 

47 B to Kt 6 



(a) 14 R to Q B sq is here preferable, I thinl:. 

(b) A weak move ; 16 Kt to K 4 was far Ix^tter. 

(c) Stronger was 16 K to R sq, if then :— 

16 Kt takes P 

17 R to K Kt sq 17 P to K B 3 

18 Q to R 18 Kt takes R 

19 R takes Kt 19 Q to K 2 
20PtoK5 20PtoKB4 
21 P to K 6 and White forces the game. 

(d) This and the next move of Black are very 
injudicious. 

(e) Hastily played ; the proper course wns :— 

20 Kt takes Q 20 P to K B 3 

21 Kt to K 6 

and Black has no satisfactory defence. 

(f) White is obliged to defend the Pawn, but 
why not 23 R to K B sq ? After :— 

23 P to Q B 4 
21PtoB4 21PtoB3 

25 Kt to Kt 3 25 R to K Kt 6(i 

26 Kt to B 5 2« R to Kt 3 

27 P takes P 27 P takes P 

28 P to B 1 

White has an easj* won game. 

(g) I do not see the object of this move. 

(h) Mr. Bird plays this part of the game witli 
remarkable strength and ingenuity. Tlu- 
bacriflco of the Pawn i? the first move of a fiiu' 
combination, by which he tries to recover tU^' 
game. 

(i) 2^ Kt takes P was better. 

(k) If 30 P takes P, White rcnliPd 31 P to K "> ; 
if 30 Kt to Q 7 ch, 31 R takes Kt, :U B tako^ R. 
82 P takes P, and White has the wuperior gjiiae. 

(1) Black ought to play, at once, 32 K R to K sti , 
which course would lead to a very intPirc>rii)g 
variation, but the result would bo not more tUau 
a draw, t.n. : — 

32 K R to K s(i 

33 Q R to K R 3 

I do not think that White ha.< a l)etter move. 

33 Kt to Q 7 ch 

34 K to Kt 2 34 Kt take-i B 

35 R take.* P ch 86 K to Kt 2 l>e.-t 
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36 Kt to Kt 3 

37 R to R 7 ch 

38 R takefl P 

39 QRtoR7 

40 Q R to B 7 ch 



30 RtoKKtsqbest 

37 K to B sq 

38 Kt to Q 7 

39 Kt takes P 



(m) If 38Kt to Q 3, White wins by 87Rto B6. 

(n) A master conp; the co-operation of Bishop 
or Knight with the two Books is forced in a 
most beautif al way. 

(o) 40 R to R 2 would only protract the game, 
bnt not changing on the result ; — 



41 B takes R 
48 P to K 6 
43 R to B 7 ch 
41 RtoR3 



40 RtoR2 

41 K takes B 

42 Kt to K 4 

43 K to R sq 



and Black cannot save the game. 



GAME 260. 

The following gflme was played, some time since, 
at the Westminster Chess Club. . 

Philidor's Defence. 



White. 

Mr. MOCATTA. 

1 P to K I 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 Q takes P 

5 B t<) K 3 

n Kt to Q B 3 

7 Q to Q 2 

8 B to K 2 (A) 

9 Castles K R (b) (B) 

10 Q R t<) O sq 

11 P to K 11 3(c) 

12 Q take^ Kt 

13 PtoQ R3 

14 K Kt to K sq 

16 PtoK B4 
1ft B takes Kt 

17 K R t*) K B 3 

18 Q taket B 

19 R to K Kt 3 

20 RtoQ2 

21 Kt to Q 3 

22 P to K 6 

23 P takes P 

24 P takes P 

25 Q to Q B 4 ch 
20 Q t^ K Kt 4 (h) 

27 R to K 3 

28 R to K 8 

29 Kt to K 5 
3() Q U^ K Kt 6 

31 Kt takes Q 

32 K to R 2 

33 R takes Rch 

34 Kt to K 7 (ch) 

35 Kt takes P 

36 Kt to K 3 (D) 

37 K to Kt sq 

38 K to B R(i 

30 P to Q Kt 3 
•40 P to Q R 1 
n Kt to Q B 4 



Black. 
Mr. Macdovksll. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ3 

3 P takes P 

4 B to K 3 (a) 
C PtoQR3 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

7 Kt to K B 3 

8 B to K 2 

9 Kt to K Kt 5 

10 C>u»tles 

11 Kt takes B 

12 B to B 3 (d) 

13 Q to K 2 

14 Kt to K 4 
16 KttoQBC 

16 B takes B (D 

17 B takes Kt (e) 

18 B to K 7 (f) 

19 P to K B 3 

20 B to Q Kt 4 

21 B to Q B 3 (g) 

22 K B P takes P 

23 R to K B 4 

24 P takes P 

25 P to Q 4 

26 Q R to K B sq 

27 Q to K B 3 (i) 

28 Q to K B 2 

29 P to K R 4 (k) 

30 Q takes Q 

31 R to K B 8 ch 

32 R to K sri 

33 B takes R 
31 KtoR2 

35 B to Q B 3 

36 R to K B 7 

37 R to Q 7 

38 RtoQ2 

39 P to K Kt 3 

40 KtoR3 

41 R to Q 8 ch 



42 
43 
44 

45 
46 



(m) 



KtoKS 
KtoQ3 
K to Q B 3 (1) 
Kt to K 3 
R to K Kt 4 

47 K to Q 4 

48 K to Q B 6 
40 RtoQ4 

60 P takes B 

61 R to Q 3 

52 K to Q Kt 6 (F) 

63 K takes Q Kt P 

64 Kt to K B sq (o) 

65 P tekes R 

PtoQ4 

PtoQ6 

PtoQ6 

Kt takes P 

PtoQ7 



66 
57 
58 
69 
60 



45 
46 
47 
48 



51 
62 
63 
M 
55 
66 
67 
58 
59 



42 RtoQBS 

43 RtoQ8ch 
R to K Kt 8 
PtoKR5 
KtoKR4 
PtoKKt4 
BtoQ2 

49 B takes K R P (B) 
60 R to K Kt 6 
R takes P 
R to K B 6 (n) 
PtoKR6 
R takes R 
P to K Kt 5 
KtoR5 
PtoKt6 
Pto R7 
P takes Kt 
66 P Queens ch 
And wins. 

(a) The usual move is 4 B to Q 2i>rQ Kt to B 3. 

fb) He should have moved 9 Kt to K Kt 6, with 
the view of faking off the Bishop nnd of ad- 
vancing the K B P, or 9 P to K R 3, as suggested 
by Mr. MncdonnolU would have been Dettar 
than the play in the text. 

(c) The old fault of compelling Black to do 
what he intends to do vohmtarily. 

(d) There is now a little difference between 
the positions ; but WHiitc has the l)ctter prospect 
of attack. 

(e) This turns out very much to Black's 
diaad vantage. 

(f) Quite a delusion, as White threatens mate 
next move. 

(g) Of course, if Black had taken the K P the 
answer would have Ijecu Q taikes Q B P, 
threatening mate. 

(h) The result of Black's 17th and 18th moves 
is the fine position which the White forces have 
now lakcn up. 

(i) 27 Q to Q B 2 is undoubtedly better, since, 
by Hftemvrtrds checking with the Rook at K B8, 
the White Rook at Kt 3 i«« pinned. The move in 
the text loses time and greatly litrcngthens 
White's attack. 

(k) Very well played ; the second player loses 
a Pawn, but he secures the exchange of Queens 
and relieved himself from the attack. 

(1) The position of Black's forces is good, and 
it is hard to see how White cnn do more than 
draw. This transfer of the King to the Queen's 
side is not judicious. Black now commences a 
fine combination, which seciires him the game. 

(m) White overlooks the dangeif at home. 

(n) All tliis is exceedingly well played. 

(o) Ingenious, but unavailing. If Black take 
the piece, White v.ins by R takes P ch. for he 
csn flftorvvartls feacriflce the Rix)k for the 
K Kt P, his united Pawns on the Queen's side 
l>eing irresistible. Black, however, does not 
take the piece. 

(A) 8 Kt to Kt 5, with the view of exchanging 
and bringing the Bishop to Q B 4 was the 
better course. 

(B) It is generally better for the first player 
in thi'* opeuinpr to Ceujtle cm tlio Queen's side. 



(C) It happens very often in Fhilidor'a 
defence, that the first player remains with two 
Knights against two Bishops. Although the 
latter are generally considered stronger, the 
position of the Pawns in this opening is tw 
more in favour of the former. 

(D) 36 Kt to Kt 4, and if 36 B to K 6, 37 B to 
K 3 was the proper course. White's play in the 
end-game is weak. 

CE) This sacrifice is very promising, but nob 
quite sound, I think. 

(F) Very injudicious. White could save the 
game by playing the King on the King's side : 
62KtoQ4 62RtoKt6 

53 KtoK4 63 PtoR6 

64RtoQ7 64PtoK5 

If 54 K to Kt 3 
65 R to Kt 7 ch, winning. 



65 

m 

57 
58 
59 
00 



R takes P 
KtoB4 
R to Kt 6 ch 
Kt to B 5 
K takes P 



55 
56 
57 
68 
59 



RtoKtS 
KtoKtS 
KtoR2 
R to B 8 ch 
R takes Kt 



K takes P and wins. 



GIME 261. 

Giuoco Piuio. 



White. 

J. H. FlSTLIKSOX, 

Newcastle-on-Tync. 



Black. 



1 PtoK4 


2 Kt to K B 3 


3 B to B 4 


1 Ca^stlCN 


5 P to Q B 3 


6 P to Q 3 (n) 


7 B to Q Kt 5 


8 Kt takes P 


9 B takes Kt 


10 B to K Kt 5 


11 Kt takes B 


12 WtiikcH Kt 


13 PtoQKt4 


14 Q to B 3 


15 RtoKsq 


16 RtoK4 


17 Kt to Q 2 


18 KttoB4 



JoHir Watkivbok, 
Huddersfield. 



1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 PtoQ3 
6 Kt, to K B 3 

6 P to Q 4 (A) 

7 P takes P 

8 B to Q 2 (b) 
» B taken B 

10 P takes P 

11 P takes Kt 

12 P taken B 

13 B to K 2 

14 Q 10 Q 3 

15 Castles K side (B) 
16QRtoQsq 
17 R to Q 2 

Resigns, (c) 

(a) Afler P to Q B 3, the Queen's Pawn shonld 
always, if possible, be played two squai-es, other- 
wise P to Q B 3 is a waste of time. 

(b) Black's efforts to secure some novelty in 
this well-worn opening are perfectly successftil, 
but the novelty involves the loss of the game. 

(c) For if IS Q to Q 4 
19KttoK3 10QtoQKt4 

20 Q to Kt 4 ch, and wins a clear Rook, or 
White might win etiually by 20 Kt to B 5. 

(A) Very unsound, on account of the oombi- 
naiion :— 

7 P takes P 7 Kt takes P 

8 Kt tiikes P 8 Kt takes Kt 

9 R to K s<i 

(B) Castles Q side was a little better. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



MAY NUMBER. 



No. 113. 

W 11 ITS. BL^CK. 

R tiikes K P ch 1 B takes R (a) 
B ttikes Q P 2 K takes R 
Q mates 

(n) If Black plnys K takes R, 2 R 
to K h(] ch and Q mates next move. 



1 
■>> 

3 



No. 416. 
See Problems reviewed. 
No. 417. 



No. 414. 



1 B to Q Kt 7 

2 R to Q R 4 

3 B or U mates 



1 P moves 

2 Aught 



2 



Q to K B 3 
Mates 



1 Aught 



No. 421. 

1 B to K Kt 3 1 R moves 

2 Q to Q R sq 2 Aught 

3 Q mates 



No, 124. 



No. 418. 



No. Jlo. 



1 



Kt toQ n 5 

'1 Kt. K. !<: B 4 
;i li t) R 3 xuate 



1 P to K Kt 5 

2 K takes P 



ir 1 R t-akes Kt, 3 Q to K R 7. If 
1 Kt t.. Q B 3, 1! Q tiikcH R iind mate 
next ni')\e in cucu case. 



RtoKB6 lKtoQ5 

K to K B 5 2 Aught 

R or B mates I 

No. 410. 

RtoKR8 1 BtoKKt 7 

RtoKRsfi 2 Auifit 
Q or R mntcs 

No. 120. 

R to '.V Kt 8 IK take? Kt 
B tr Q 5 2 P uicves 

P *ake8 P mate 



No. 422. 

1 R r^ K R 3 ch 1 B interposes 

2 R to K R Bii 2 P moves 

3 n to K R 2 3 B moves 

\ B to K Kt 3 dis ch and mate 

No. 123. 

1 B to Q Kt 3 IK to Q 4 

2 R to K B4 dis ch 2 K to Q 3 

3 W r^kcs P 3 K to K 4 

4 B mates 

If Black pinv 1 K to K 4. Whife 
answers by If K to K 7, 3 R to Q Kt 
4 and 4 B ma'^es. 



'3 

'1 



R to Q Kt 8 
Kt to Q Kt 4 
Kt to K 7 
Mates 



1 Kt takes R 

2 R to Q 2 

3 Aught 



If Black play 1 R to K 2, then fol- 
lows 2 Kt takes R, 3 B to B 4 ch and 

Kt mates. 



No. 425. 



Kt to Q B 
KtoK4 
R takes P 
B U) Q B 4 
K to Q 3 
Mates 



1 P checks 

2 P to K Kt n 

3 P to K Kt 4 

4 P 10 K Kt 6 

5 Anything 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



HAND No. 182. 



B's Hand.—H Kg. 9, 7. 6» 3 ; C Kg, 9, 2 : S 10, 5, 2 ; 
D 8, 6. Score A and B 3, X and Z 3. 

Z turns up H Q. 

Played at the Westminster Club, Albcrmarle St. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



»3 



A. 



X. 



B. 



Z. 



^ 


91 

1 


s? 


z> 


V 





















9 



9 





o 



!^;?^'i^ 




)L 





r-_ 








s? 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




9. 


9 


9^9i 


|9 


9 


^^^ 
9 

9 9 


9 


9 




o 
o 
o 







8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 183. 

Score love all. 
C Trumps. Z turns up C 4. 

Solomon Lc Blanch 
A. 















♦ ♦ 


I 



F H Lewis 

z. 




1? 


1^ 


Vcc^ ■»• 


©^■sl^ 


/Mi^ 


^s 




1-'. v-^. ".^ 

iS-i ts.il 

r 9 , 
I9 9! 

: 9^9 



O 

o 
o 






+ + 




♦ 


♦ 


4 




9 


9 9 


9 9 





HAND No. 184. 

A's Hand.— D A, Q, Kv, 9, 3; H Kg, 5, 4 
S Kg, 3 ; C Q, 2. Spades Trumps. 

Motto, WhLst Suicide. 

Score 2 all. 

z. 



o 

o I 



» o 



8 



10 






B. 


































o ♦ ♦ 

o I l» » 



ft 






'^/m 

^^i>^ 




12 



13 












♦ ♦J 



9 


~9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



0^0 

0^0 



9 




9 




♦ ♦ 






9 




9 9 




♦ 




m 


9 




9 9 




♦ ♦ 




Js.i£!^ 




9 


9 




9 


9 


9 




9 


9 


9 



9 



♦ ♦ 




^ ^ 

♦ 




%♦ 
%♦ 




® 


II 


9"~9 
9 






♦ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 








9 9 




* + 




V 91 

9 
9 9 

9__?! 

A 



•!• 



' " Mr*/' 






^t}d 






9,v,9' 
.9 
9 9 

■9 9 

99 



9 



9 
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HAND 182. 

NoTBS. — ^Triclc 9. — ^Thc discard of the C 5 is very bad. This is a good instance of the necessity for leading a X3th trump. Observe if, after the X3th 
trump, B leads the C Kg, and Z has kept the small Club, X must discard his Queen on the Kg. 

HAND No. 184. 

NoTES.—We give the hand as an example of the lead of A, Qwhen one partner has not confidence in the other. After trick 3 A ought to have known 
positively that B had Kg and another D. Yet he does not seem to have known anything of the sort, and thereupon proceeds to commit the gravest fault it is pos* 
sible to do. He permits the weak hand to trump, knowing that it is the weak hand. He knows this because Z has signalled, and he gives the strong hand the 
most beautiful discard it is possible to conceive. It would seem to us that some players do not reflect at alL This is as gross a blunder as we 
witnessed on the 3rd trick. 






o o 

0^0 

0^0 

O 





No. 92.— DOUBLE DUMMY HAND. 

From actual play. A B Mr. F. H. Lewis ; X Z Mr. W. E. Foster. 

A's Hand. 

X's Hand. 



















9 


<9 


9? 


9? 


9 


^ 









0>vO 




0^0 




s? <9 




^«.^ 




9 ^ 




<;> 






0^0 

^0^ 
0^0 









9 




9 






















^ <? 
9 




<9 9 








9 













^ ^ 




9 ^ 




9 9 




s? 



o o 

0% 





o 

o 
o o 






1 



Z's Hand. 




♦ 


♦ 




♦ ♦ 




[♦" 


M.* •■■H 








♦ 


♦ 












^ 


♦ 








4- 


+ 




9 9 

9 9 

9 
9^9 

9 _9 





4 



Score Love All. A to lead, and A and B to win the Game. Clubs trumps. 



SOLUTION TO THE DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 91. 



1. A leads Diamond Kv ; X passes it ; won by A. ; ^• 

2. A leads Heart 10 ; X puts on the Ace ; won by X. 

3. X leads Heart 2 ; B must cover with the Kg ; won by B. 9. 

4. B leads Diamond Ace ; won by B. 10. 

5. B leads Diamond 3 ; A puts on the Kg ; won by A. 

6. A leads Heart 9 ; X discards Spade 5 ; B discards Spade 4, ' 11. 

and Z puts on Heart Kv ; won by Z. I 12. 

7. Z leads Club 10 ; A covers witli the Kg ; won by A. ; 13 

Notes. 



A leads Heart 8 ; X discards Club 7 ; and B discards Club 

3 ; won by A. 
A leads Spade 2 ; B puts on the Kg ; won by B. 
B leads the long Diamond 4 ; A discards Club Kv ; and X 

say Club 8 ; won by B. 
B leads Club 4 ; A puts on the Ace ; won by A. 
A leads Spade 3 ; B puts on the Ace ; won by B. 
B leads his long Club 5 ; won by B. 



If, at trick 10, X discards a Spade, then at trick 
II. B leads Spade Ace, when X's Qn falls ; won by B. 

12 B leads Club 5 ; A puts on the Ace ; won by A. 

13 A leads, winning Spade Kv ; won by A. 

If, at trick I, X covers the Kv of Diamonds with the Qn, 
B lakes with the Ace and then leads the Heart Kg, which X 
takes with the Ace. If, at trick 3, X leads a Diamond, A will 



partner's Qn, who then leads a small Diamond, which is won 
l>y A, and the play then becomes, at trick 6 and subsequently, 
the same as above. It makes no difference whether X discards 
a Spade or a Club at trick 6, so long as he does not discard 
twice from the same suit in succession. It is at trick 10 his 
discard must be unfortunate ; when he is forced to unguard one 
of his strongest suits. A's and B's discards are always the 
same. 



\vm the trick and lead Heart 10, which will be won by his 

Solutions by E. J. (GK)rdon-square), W. D. M., Lex and Mccking Bird,— correct. All others wrong. 



From The Judges of England, (Sir John Jarvis.) 

The following curious case is a good exemplification of his qualities : "A young man of large property had been fleeced by a 
gang of blackguards on the turf, and at cards. ... A private note book, with initials for names, and comjplicatetl gambling accounts, 
was found on one of the prisoners. No one seemed to be able to make head or tail of it. The Chief Justice looked it over, and 
■explained it all to the jury ; then there was a pack of cards which had been pronounced by the London detectives to be a 
perfectly fair pack. Tliey were examined in court ; every one thought them to be so. They were handed to the judge. . . . When 
the charge begun, he went over all the circumstances, till he got to the objects found on the prisoners. * Gentlemen,' said he, * I will 
engage to tell you, without Ipoking at the faces, the names of every card in the pack.' A strong exclamation of surprise went through 
the court. The prisoners looked aghast. He then pointed out that on the backs, which were figureil with wreaths of flowers in 
lines all over, there was a small flower, the number and arrangement of the dots on which designated each card." (His Life, p 142.) 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 



No. 84. 




♦ 




♦a* 



Mr. Lowinger Discards D Kv j H Kg, Kv, 10; C 

Kv. 
Took in S Q, 8, 7 ; D 10, 7. 
Made 77 to 3. 

No. 85. 




o>.o o o 

0^0 0>.0 

0.0 0^0 

0^0 o o 








Mr. Bianchi Discards D Q, 10, 9, 8; S 9; We 

prefer H A, Kg ; S 9. 
Took in C Kv, 10, 9, 8 ; S Kv. 
Made 46 to 5. 

No. 86. 





Score 52 to 53. 

Mr. W. E. Foster Discards C Q, 9, 7 ; S Kg, 10. 
Took in D A, Q, 9 ; C 10 ; S 8. 
Made 33 to 3. 

No. 87. 

9 

9 9 






1 


oooo 



oooo 




0^0 
0^0 



0^01 

0% 










Score 46 to 99. 

Mr. Baker Green Discards H 8, 7 ; D 9, 7 ; S 8. 
Took in C Kg, Q, Kv, 9 ; S 7, making Point, Quint 

and Quartorze. Mr. Green says the discard was 

against all rule. 
We should have discarded H Kg, 8, 7 ; S 8 ; C A. 



^i 




Mr. Bianchi Discards C Q, Kv, 10, 8 ; S 8. 
Took in H 10 ; D Kg, Q, Kv ; C 7. 
Made 90 and game. 

These two last discards and the take in are lucky 
indeed. 

YOUNGER HANDS. 
No. 89. 




Mr. BelaiefF Discards H A, Kg, Kv. 
Took in H lo; S8; D 9. 
Made 38 to 5. 

No. 90. 




Mr. Bianchi did not take a card. 
We prefer S Q ; H Q ; and to leave a card. 
His stock consisted of D A, Q, 8. 
Made Point, Quint and Quatorze. 

No. 91. 




Score 85 to 75 

Mr. W. E. Foster Discards D Kg, 10, 7. 
We prefer CQ; D8; H 7. 
Took in D Q, 7 ; S 7. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 

WANT OF PERCEPTION.— CONFIDENCE.— TIME. 

We were watching a game at \Vhist a few days ago, and we were struck with an answer that a player gave 
to the question : " Partner, why did you return my spade ? " Answer : " You led spade, then why should I 
not return it? " " Surely if you win third hand with an 8 you must be leading up to great strength," was the 
modest reply, to which the culprit : " How do I know what you lead from ? " Here we have an 
original lead of a small spade, won third hand by the 8 (his highest of the suit), and returned, and the partner 
thinks he is a good player, and has played with success for forty years ; he is quite satisfied that he played 
by rule, and up to this moment he cannot see that he did anything wrong. It is quite true the third player did 
not know what the leader had led from, nor could any one else tell, because either first player or second 
player must have played an irregular card. As a matter of fact, the second player had Ace, Queen, 10, and 
he ought to have put on the Queen, but the remark as to not knowing of what the leader's hand con- 
sisted was beside the question, because it must be that the leader has two honours in the suit, and the 
second player two, and therefore to return a suit in which this position occurs is to place your partner 
under the greatest possible disadvantage. There is no help for it but to open your best suit, and abandon 
your partner's. In this case the player had an Ace, Queen, Knave suit We have often commented on the fact 
that players do not reflect what flieir partner leads from, but, in addition to the inferences to be drawn firom the 
card led, every player should be able to surmise something about the other two hands. Yet there are many 
men who think themselves Whist players, because they have mastered the leads ; another set who think they 
are Whist players, without any knowledge of the leads ; whilst the same set who know the proper lead from 
any combination of the cards in their own hands, cannot tell what it is their partners have led from by inference. 
Thus we see men lead correctly Klnave from King, Queen, Knave, 3, 2, who yet cannot understand that when 
their partner leads Knave that he has led correctly, and that he has King, Queen and two others of the suit. 
If they have none of the suit, they will trump the Knave, and tell you that it was the correct play to do so ; first, 
because they could not assume that you had the King, Queen, and then, to add to the enormity, they say they 
were so weak that they must trump, foi^etting that if they are so weak that they cannot afford to pass the 
Knave, they make the case more hopeless by preventing our suit from being cleared. The same player will tell 
you that if you had led the King you would have saved the game. Again, suppose that the third player does 
Ibllow suit, and the question comes at the end of the hand : " Of what does my partner's hand consist ? " 
They correctly count the King, Queen to be in their partner's hand, but they will leave the two small 
cards of the suit unaccounted for. There should, all through the hand, be mental questions asked and 
answered. What can this card be led fix>m ? AVhat can this man have ? What is the object of this lead, 
or that ? How constandy do we see men treat a suit led as a strong suit, when the lead is simply to our 
partner's discard, or a trump led to our partner's call. If, by the conmiand of our partner, we leaxl trumps, 
the same class of player will treat our hand as the strong hand, and proceed to force us. Young players 
looking on should endeavour to answer for themselves similar questions to those we have suggested, and 
fiiiling to answer the question satis&ctorily, they should ask the player for his reasons for doing diis or that, 
and if the question be asked for information, they may rest assured they will obtain an answer. How 
knowest thou this? How did you know that so and so had so and so, or had not so and so? There is 
a reason for every lead, and no card should be played without some reason for it. 

We see many City men play Whist. In the City they know the value of money, and the value of credit 
or confidence in another. Now, at Whist, good cards are cash, but next to good cards the most valuable 
commodity is credit or confidence. Play with a man in whom you have confidence and you get more out of 
the cards than you do when you play with a man in whom you have no faith. The same men who, in the 
City, know the value of confidence, will not see that the same confidence is of equal value at Whist In the 
City they may get rich by the aid of money, but they also may get rich without money by the aid of their 
own good name, which is credit. So, if we can get good cards, we Man, and with bad cards we save a trick 
here and a trick there, save the game, and have another chance. We get more out of the good cards by the 
aid of faith, and we get more out of bad cards, and this is money or money's worth. We play with a man 
who has no faith. We lead Ace, Queen ; our partner, when the Queen is led, has King and another ; he will 
not put on the King, and with a good trump hand, lead trumps ; on the contrary, he will keep up tiie King 
and force us to lead the suit again, or change the suit, because, with the King held up with a bad player, he 
cannot assume that he has King and another left, whereas, with a good player, we are certain that he has 
King and another. It follows, therefore, that with a bad player we cannot lead trumps, whilst with a good 
player we can safely do so, and thus, by credit, and credit only, we gain that most valuable element — time. 
We wish we could press this subject home. Time is often of infinite importance at Whist If we have to 
wait until we get in again before leading trumps, what chances there are of our losing the opportunity 
altogether, or not getting in until it is too late to be of any advantage. A cross ruff may get established. 
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Our adversaries may get a discard that changes the whole feature of the game. The game fluctuates ; its 
features change with every lead, and the bold stroke, justifiable at one moment, is an act of rashness at 
another. Probably nothing exhibits the value of time and confidence combined better than the case when 
your partner's original lead is to your strong suit ; we win the trick and have good strength in trumps ; if we 
have feith in our partner's lead, we can play trump instanter, but if we doubt him, we are obliged to return 
the lead to see if he has led from strength or we^cness. This return has lost more games than any other ; 
and our partner will no doubt say, at the end of the hand, if you had led trumps we should have won the 
game, and he will probably be right, and deem it our bad play ; and so it is. But what induced the bad 
play ? Why, the lead of that wretched single Queen the previous hand ! But he will say we lost nothing by 
that, which may be true; but the loss has come this hand instead of the last, and to lose the one is 
as bad as the other. He and many others will say the last hand has nothing to do with this. Each 
hand must be played on its own merits, which is of course true ; but we are governed by what has gone before 
in estimating the probabilities of what will occur again, and the player who leads us a singleton, cannot blot 
out the fact from our memory, and we cannot play with him as with a steadier player. The same player who 
finds fault with us for not trusting him will say, you must guide your play by your knowledge of the players, 
and vary the play with this knowledge, and they will say : oh, so and so can never win, he always plays straight 
We all lose at times by playing straight, but how much do these dark horses lose by these indirect crooked 
ways ? There are now many of these players who say they led us a strengthening card, say a Queen or a 
Knave, and that was the best they could do for us. The Queen certainly helps if it happens to be our suit, 
but, to our thinking, the Knave is of very little use ; indeed, it is an embarrassing card, except when we have 
Ace, Queen, or when the second player has the Ace, and even in the latter case if the leader is known to open 
fi-om such a suit, the Ace is not put on. WHien men argue in favour of such a lead they seem to leave out of 
sight die fact that a Knave or Queen in their hands are very protective cards, and if the lead be an original 
lead then the odds are as 2 to i against the suit being your partner's. Again, if the Knave is not covered, and 
we have Ace and neither King nor Queen, we cannot tell that the lead is from weakness, and we put on the 
Ace, thus clearing our adversaries suit right off. The Queens and ICnaves singly guarded as protections to the 
suits are of much greater value in hand than led out We infinitely prefer the long suits being lead, however 
weak. We very often hear men say that with 5 trumps to the 10 or 9, and with no trick in their hand, they cannot 
lead trump ; it is too risky. We wish one of these would put in writing what it is they risk. We should like 
to see the case fairly argued. At present we can see nothing to argue about, the player can only go for his 
partner's hand. He cannot save the game alone, and with 5 trumps we want to do more than save the game. 
If your partner has no strength, what is the good of the trumps ? Do you not do more good by leading them 
at every opportunity rather Uian by risking die sacrifice of your partner's good cards? Is it not better to find 
out your partner's suit, and then lead it, rather than lead at haphazard ? They seem to think that with 5 trumps 
they can lead trump at any time, but they forget that to lead trump they must first get in. If they miss the 
opportunity of leading at first, the time and opportunity are lost — never to return. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The muses that preside over the destinies of the drama, and inspire our theme, must this month drape them- 
selves in French attire, and attune their lyres to Gallic strains. A prophecy made some months ago in these 
Papers has quickly been fulfilled, and we have to chronicle a month without an original play, and only one of 
English extraction. We take no more credit for the prediction than a man who, regarding the heavens black 
with clouds, should observe to his friend that it was about to rain, inasmuch as in each case there were 
infallible signs of what was about to happen. Nor is the phenomenon anything new, but arises from the 
occasional and temporary exhaustion of the brains of our dramatists. Twenty years ago or more the Parisian 
stage was ransacked, as now, in behalf of London. Then came a period of native talent, which has lasted 
almost up to the present time. Now that Mr. Robertson is dead, and living writers are not as they should be, 
the managers and the public, stimulated by the presence in their midst of a French company, depend once 
more upon Paris. And to what an extent is this dependence at this moment carried ! The Haymarket, sad 
to relate, provides a long comedy, founded on a Palais Royal farce; the Court a foiu" act play, also very much 
like a French farce, though it has travelled round by the United States to get to England. Then Uiere is 
Madanie Angot, from Brussels, performed at three theatres. In addition, there are opera bouffes, folies 
rausicales, and other things of the sort ; such as Vert Vert at the St James's, La Jolie Parfumeuse at the 
AUiambra, and Nemesis at the Strand. But, besides all these imitations, the genuine French article is to be 
had at the Princess's Theatre, where Mdlle. Favart has recently appeared in Le Sphinx, This play, as our 
readers are aware, is that in which a Mdlle. Croisette gave, in Paris, such a graphic and realistic efiect of 
taking poison, that the spectators were at once fascinated and horrified. A sensation having thus been 
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excited, Le Sphinx was brought over to London, and Mdlle. Favart, a greater actress than Mdlle. Croisette, 
was engaged to play the heroine. But disappointment awaited the eager and " high priced " audience that 
assembled on the first night, for Mdlle. Favart, who is superior to petty means for causing effect, took barely a 
minute to die in. The joke of the matter is, that the play is dull, tedious, and spun out ; so that those persons 
who yawned patiently till eleven o'clock, in expectation of something very strong, were doubly disappointed. 
Mdlle. Favart has since appeared in her more familiar part of Camille in On ne badmepas avec J^anwur^ but 
apparently without being able to infuse the wonted fire into her acting ; and it has been whispered (tell it 
not to him of the Athenceum) that certain of the French artistes at the Princess's do not act well. We must 
confess that on our hearing of Le Sphinx we failed to see the great merits of the representatives of 
De Savigny and Lord Astley. The former was black, scowling and sallow, and clung with desperate energy, 
through three out of the four acts, to his opera-hat, which to him was a sheet anchor for his hands. To a man 
suffering with a cold much may be pardoned, but the effect of the enormously long speech droned out by 
Ixjrd Astley in the last act may be imagined when delivered by an actor whose breathing apparatus is 
clogged and uneven. Mdlle. Audree Kelly studied the floor with great interest. As for Favart, no 
genuine playgoer could behold unmoved her fine and subtle acting previous to, not after the taking of the 
poison. Her very finger tips assisted in the illusion, and it may be said that if three minutes of glorious 
acting could atone for hours of weariness, Mdlle. Favart did her very best to make the compensation. But it 
was impossible. 

The spectacle- of the members of the Hay market Company disporting themselves in translations of flippant 
French plays, like elephants in a quadrille, would be indeed sad, were it not that the authors of Mont Blanc 
have completely overladen the incidents of Le Voyage de M. Ferrichon with their o>vn excessive ornaments and 
additions. Various critics have abused Mo7it Blanc for its ultra-realism. That does not appear to us to be its 
greatest fault, if realism is a great fault ; and it must be remembered that many a good play is improved (the 
Overland Route for instance) by realism. But Mont Blanc is very long, very dull and very prosy, and the 
dialogue of the author-adapters is stale, stagey and commonplace. It is neither new nor funny to describe Mr. 
Chirpey (acted by Mr. Buckstone) as coming from St., Mary Axe ; for has not St. Mary Axe been used up long 
ago by every farce \^Titer on record ? It is, perhaps, surprising that Mr. Chirpey was not made a drysalter, that 
being the trade most in favour with dramatists whose industry is more marked than their powers of invention, 
but '* oil and Italian warehouseman " is perhaps as good a substitute as can be had for drysalter. It is neither 
new nor funny, but it is rather coarse to put into Mr. Chirpey's mouth remarks as to the size of the bed rec}uired for 
himself and Mrs. Chirpey (acted by Mrs. Chippendale). But it must be admitted that the species of coarseness 
is harmless enough, and is pleasing to the old ladies and gentlemen who frequent the Haymarket dress circle. 
No pantomime used to be considered complete without the singing of " Hot Codlins " by the clown, 
and no Haymarket play must be without its little bit of "double meaning" for Mr. Buckstone. "Hot 
Codlins " has vanished with the changing fashions of the day, but Mr. Buckstone's remark and 
wink remain strong as ever. Innumerable characters are introduced into Mont Blanc by 
the Messrs. Mayhew, and every member of the Haymarket company, not forgetting Messrs. Rogers, Clark, 
Walter Gordon and Weathersby, is on the programme. But Mr. Buckstone is the Atlas who has to bear the 
weight of the play on his shoulders. It may be conceded that he nearly succeeds in doing so ; but he is 
dragged down, not only by the authors, but also by his own son, the junior Mr. Buckstone, whose presence on 
the stage, when it every now and then comes to his turn to amuse the audience, is an affliction, and who will 
surely never tread in the footsteps of his father. Perhaps the most inexcusable thing in Mont Blanc, as in 
Brighton, is the introduction of intended duels. Now the duel is just as obsolete among Englishmen, as the 
tournament or burning at the stake, and even the wide license of the dramatist is exceeded when he 
introduces circumstances that are utterly impossible. 

The daring, or we may say the assurance, of a dramatist in writing his titles has, in Brighton — the latest 
production at the Court Theatre — seldom been exceeded. The author, Mr. Frank Marshall, describes 
Brighton as a new comedy in four acts, the main incidents of which are taken from an American comedy, 
Saratoga, From the beginning of the first to the end of the last act, there is not the ghost of a plot or a 
story ; the incidents may have come immediately from America, but they occur in eight out of every ten 
favourite I^ondon farces, and, in short, there is nothing new about it. Brighton is a farce, and, acted as a 
fiirce, would be fairly amusing; but being lengthened painfully into four acts, it becomes wearisome, and it 
is not until it is more than half over that the fiin begins. The length is continued by an unnatural 
dragging and repetition of every incident. Many times over does the hero tell the tale of his 
various loves in the first act ; and a lady is made to call her husband " a brute " (this is not very novel), 
for about five minutes, at the opening of the second. The fainting of a gentleman's wife in another man's 
arms is prolonged to a length that is unseemly, simply because time must be consumed somehow, and 
what ought to be a forty minutes' farce is converted into a comedy lasting two hours and a half. The reader 
may naturally wonder why this should take place, when, if Brighton had been announced as a farce, and com- 
pressed into fit limits, it would have been so much more amusing. We suppose the reason is, that farces are 
not fashionable, that managers are of opinion (perhaps justly) that the public will not patronise them, and 
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more than all, that the critics will not come to see them. If Brighton had been announced as a one-act farce, 
to precede CafypsOy there would have been no newspaper notices of it ; and, ivithout such notices, no manager 
is of opinion that he can succeed. The male performers in Brighton discharge their duty of monotonous 
repetition with much credit Few actors could excel Mr. Wyndham in this particular line, and Messrs. Hill 
4md Bruce back him up ably and unselfishly. The ladies are not so good ; lacking spontaneousness and refine- 
ment Miss Sylvia Hodson would do better if she were to forget that she had been accustomed to act at 
Drury Lane, where shouting is necessary. The Court is a small theatre, and well adapted to the ordinary 
tones of the voice. 

Having thus dealt with French tragedy, comedy and farce, we proceed to the various styles of opera 
bauffty which are newly represented at the Alhambra and the St James's. It is the custom with certain hasty 
critics, writing on the spur of the moment, or under the spur of the printer's devil, to assert that if you have 
'decorum on the English stage you must have dullness, but that if you have indecency, you obtain liveliness. 
The truth of this proposition may be tested at the Alhambra where, although the entertainment does not 
err on the side of decorousness, it is most intolerably dull. Concentrate the essence of dullness from all the 
dull plays in London, and there are many of them, and you will yet fail to reach the standard of dullness 
which reigns at the Alhambra. We do not pretend to be able to explain why, if such is the case, people 
go to the Alhambra ; but it may be suggested that there are some persons who will sit out the most stupid 
entertainment from morning to night for the pleasure of gazing upon the undraped charms of women ; that 
there are others who go to the Alhambra because their intelligence is not equal to a visit to other theatres ; 
and a few more who go to smoke or to drink, or for other purposes which we need not mention here. The 
unprejudiced playgoer of the right sort, if he happen to go there, will leave with the conviction that to make a 
successful opera bouffey an author is required who will write a plot that is unintelligible, dialogue that is without 
point, or even sense ; and performers must be engaged who cannot sing two notes in tune, or speak a line of 
English correctly. The St James's theatre fairly beats the Alhambra on its own ground. In Vert Vert the 
•dresses are very magnificent, and, for the most part, in good taste ; and the singers can sing, which, where 
music is concerned, is an advantage. In fact, we could almost have advised a visit to Vert Verty were it not 
xendered impossible by a dance called the Rippirelley which is disgusting and revolting. It is simply incom- 
prehensible to us how ladies of all ages — ^ladies with daughters, with sons, with husbands — can sit through 
such a repelling performance as this, and yet imagine that they have any further claim to the title of lady. 

The one production of native growth produced this month, though not very brilliant in itself, stands out in 
pleasant relief against those we have already noticed. This is Archie Lovelly an adaptation of Mrs. Edwardes' 
novel, which has been done by Mr. Bumand for the Royalty Theatre. It is better than Ought we to Visit Her^ 
although Mr. Gilbert had the assistance of the authoress in the latter adaptation. Mr. Bumand has gone to 
work for himself, and has suceeded in giving an effective and business-like arrangement of the leading incident 
■of Archie Loveli. Whether he is justified, from a moral point of view, in doing this with another person's work, 
without that person's consent, is a question we cannot now discuss, but it may be safely said that Mr. 
Bumand's editing of Mrs. Edwardes' is much more entertaining than Mr. Bumand's originality. Miss Hodson 
represents Archie Lovell as no other actress, at present acting, could, and her only drawback is that she is not 
ten years younger. Mr. Charles Mathews is at present acting at the Gaiety, and we would suggest to any 
person desiring to judge between French liveliness and English dullness, to devote two nights to this object 
Let him go and hear Mr. Mathews, as a specimen of English dullness, and then, for French liveliness, let him 
go to the Alhambra, or the St. James's, or the Opera Comique, or the Philharmonic, or the Globe. If his 
verdict be not in favour of the first, we will retract every line that we have ever written. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS, 

W. E. L. — Letters and contents received. Shall always be 
glad to hear from you. Thank our friend of the Hartford Times 
for helping us. We have not many such friends. 

J. N. K.— Thanks. 

W. J. Pierce and H. J. C. Andrews point out that Mr. 
Pierce s amended version of the frontispiece 5 mover is still 
unsound. Mr. Pierce gives the following : — 

1 RtoR2 1 KttoB6 

2 Q to K 6 ch *i Kt takes Q 
8 B to Kt 6 ch 8 K to Q 4 

4 P mates 

A. J. — Thanks for problems, which are under examination. 
Thei serpent idea was worked by Mr. Abbott. Do you know 
this? 



Dr. Labone. — We will make room for the problem if it 
proves sound, but we hope to receive something stronger than 
this from you. 

E- F. — By all means let us hear from you. Perhaps you will 
be better able to get at the true definition after reading Mr. 
Barbier*s letter. The latter part of yours is certainly worth 
publishing. The first part, as to the inconsistency of writers, is 
oeside the mark. We all make mistakes, and we do not wish 
to dwell on them, but to try and solve the problem before us- 
Our space is always limited, so that we must keep as nearly 
as possible to the point at issue. 

J. N. K. — Thanks for the problem, which is imder examina- 
tion. 

W. Nash. — Part of your letter is answered in the C/tess 
World, The prize is awarded according to your judgment. It 
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is too late now to ask for an entrance fee. We 'ought to give 
notice of this, or it would not be fair to would-be competitors. 

W. D. P. (Melbourne.) — Problems received, with thanks. 

W. CoATES. — Your problem can be solved thus : — I K to Q 
B 5, 2 R to Q Kt 2, 3 R to Q B 2, 4 Mate. 

C. W. M. D. — Look at your last four-mover again. What 

is this? 

1 Kt to K B 5 ch IP takes Kt 

2QtoKKt7ch 2B takOB Q 



3 B checks 

4 Rmatea 



3 K moves 



R. W. J. — Thanks for the batch of problems, which shall 
have due attention. 

T. R. H.— Problem 410, 2 Kt to QB 4 dis ch, 3 Kt to K R 
3 ch, 4 6 ma es. 

WHIST. 

T. R. H. — There is no occasion to give an exhaustive analysis 
of the play in writing. If you can solve the problems without 
putting up the cards, and your analysis is perfect, it is only 
necessary to put down the material cards, and a little more patience 
on your part will, we think, prove to you that these problems 
are not so easy as they seem, and that they are quite worthy of 
your industry. 

County [Misdeal). — At the end of the hand it is found that I 
had no card left, whilst an opjwnent had 2 cards left. Originally 
one of the players had 12 cards, and the other 14. The point 
was referred to Cavendish, and he held that I must take one of 
the two cards in his opponents' hand, and that if he took a card, 
say a Diamond, and he had not previously followed suit in Dia- 
monds, and Diamonds was then led, he would be answerable for 
a revoke. This seems all wrong ; please give your views. Law 
46 was cited as an authority for this not being a misdeal. — Ans. 
Our correspondent must be under some misconception as to what 
took place. Cavendish is far too good a Whist lawyer to so decide. 
Whoever heard of any one taking another's card by lot at Whist. 
•* The law says, it is a misdeal should a player have 14 cards, and 
-either of the other tiiree less than 13." Here one had 14, and the 
other 12 ; what more can you want? Law 46 applies to those 
cases only where one player has 12 cards, and the missing card 
is not in the others' hands. The partially playing out the hand 
has nothing to do with the case. On this we can give you a 
higher authority than Cavendish, viz., Cavendish's law, which 
is, in our opinion, the best code of Whist we have ever had. Law 
26, page 7, of this code is as follows: — " It is a misdeal if any 
liand has less than 13 cards, and any other hand the correspond- 
ing surplus, evdn though the hand has been partially played out." 
We believe you are mistaken in supposing that Cavendish ever 
decided as you suggest ; if so, he must have been joking, and 
Cavendish's jokes are too serious subjects for us to touch. 

G. C. P. (Getting rid of exposed card). — A leads Club, X 
plays Heart, and he finds that he has a Club before the next 
player plays, upon which he takes back the Heart and plays the 
Club. The Heart is left on the table, Z wins the trick and leads 
Heart, and X claims to play the exposed card, but A claims that 
X is obliged to win with another Heart if he has one, and that 
the exposed card must not be played if he has another Heart. 
It is contended, on the wording of the law, ** must be left on the 
table," that the card must be left there until called. — Ans. The 
contention cannot be sustained. The law is not well expressed, 
but there must be a limit of time. The card cannot be left for 
ever, and the adversaries may never call the exposed card. The 
practice has always been to get rid of the expcwed card as early 
as possible, and we know of no law to prevent his so doing. 
The case has been repeatedly decided, and if you refer to Caven- 
dish's little book you will find (p 45), " a player cannot be pre- 
vented from playing a card liable to be called. If he can get 
rid of it in the course of play, no penalty remains." This is, 
we believe, the law and the practice. 

Corinthian (Non-dealer seeing trump card). — A lifls the 
cards in the act of cutting, so that his partner can see the 
bottom card, on which the partner claims a fresh cut. Is this 
so ? — Ans. A has done what he has no right to do. B is 
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answerable for A's acts, and we decide that he cannot gain by 
his own wrongdoing. [Sec answer to West, in our last Numberfji 

J. R. — We are very sorry, but you must not forget that we 
are always pressed for space. We have on hand sufficient 
matter for a whole Number, and we cannot clear off the arreats. 

J. S. Kingston (Jamaica). — Very glad to hear from you again. 
The May Number has, we hope, relieved your mind. The 
Jottings will certainly be continued. Any hints on that head, 
from what you observe, would be welcome. 

G. and B. — How can you expect us to give publicity to a case 
of cheating at cards when the subject is sud judice. The Com- 
mittee must inquire into the facts, and if satisfied that there is 
any truth in the suggestion, must act upon the evidence. We 
cannot, on an rjr/ar/^ statement, believe that there is any foimdation 
for the charge, and we certainly cannot lend our columns for the 
purpose of publishing a statement that may be, and probably is» 
pure calumny. 

Major. — We cannot recall any authority for not putting the 
Ace on the Knave 2nd hand in tnunps, when you have two only 
of the suit. There used to be a nile, long since exploded, 
** Put an honour on an honour except the Ace on the K^nave" but 
that referred to plain suits, and certainly could not apply to 
trumps, when you have only two of the suit. By your line of 
play you treat your hand as the strong hand. Surely, if you 
have only two trumps, the odds are in favour of your partner 
having more than two. 

P. S. T. — If, last player, you win with the best, say the King,, 
and you return the 10 when the 10 would equally have won the 
previous trick, you tell your partner that you have all the 
mtermediate cards in between 10 and King. But if with the 
same cards, 3rd hand, you play the King, and it is trumped by 
4th player, you have left your partner in the dark as to the posi- 
tion of the intermediate cards. In the first case you give all the 
information in your power, and in the second you witnhold it. 

R. — With Qn and another trump, 10 led, 2nd hand, we put on 
the Qn. We are arc not aware that this is any hobby of ours, 
on the contrary, it is supported by authority and reason. If 
you wish to argue the point, state your reasons, and we will 
endeavour to answer them. With Qn and 2 others, the case is 
quite difierent. 

W. D . W. — If you refer to the solution of problem 87, at p 233, 
you will see that the trump carmot be returned until the Heart 
suit is cleared. You must make the best moves on both sides. 

Brighton Club.— It is a revoke. Take three tricks from 
your adversaries, and add them to your own pack. 

J. D. — My partner leads Heart 2 (plain suit). It is the first 
card led. I have Ace, Knave, 10, ought I to finesse the 10 ? — 
Ans. We play the Ace, and return the Knave, on the assump- 
tion that our partner has four or more of the suit, and that he 
desires it cleared. 

piquet. 

M. C. — A calls three Aces ; I have two Aces j is ir 
my duty, as a gentleman, to stand by and let A play, and then 
prevent his scoring anything, or should I ask him to show the 
Aces ? — Ans. M. C. can, we think, stand by if he pleases. The 
law would allow him to do so. We would not so act ; nor 
would we play with any one who did so. We do not want ti> 
become card sharpers ; nor do we wish to see card players act at 
the card table in a different manner to what they would do else- 
where. It is of course difficult to draw the line, but here, at 
any rate, it can be drawn. 

B. G. — Thanks for the discard. 

S. — I call 3 Aces. My adversary says, which Ace have you 
discarded ? I then find I have 4 Aces, and claim to mark them. 
Am I entitled to do so ? — Ans, No ; you must abide by your 
first call. 



H. B. T. — Any of the trade will supply you with the Papers 
the day after publicatiqn. Jordan, newsvendor, 169 Strand, 
always has a supply. In the City, Cole, No. 2 Queen Sfcreei,. 
Cheapside, keeps them. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

**The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The event of the past month was the sudden death of Mr. Howard Staunton, on Monday the 22nd ult* 
Next month we will endeavour to give a memoir of his career. The news reached us at too late a periodof 
jhe month to do justice to the subject. From the time he entered the Chess World he gradually rose to the 
first rank, and in his prime he was the finest player of his day. At the foot of this page we give one of his 
prettiest efforts.* He published the Chess Players' Handbook in 1847, the Chess Players* Companion and 
the Text Book in 1849, the Chess Tournament in 1852, and Chess Praxis in i860, and during the last 
twenty-five years he conducted the Chess column of the Illustrated. He edited the Staunton Edition of 
Shakspeare for the Messrs. Routledge,and it is said that he received the largest honorarium that ever was paid to a 
Shaksperian editor (;^i,ooo.) He contributed for many years to various periodicals, and was esteemed one of 
our best dramatic critics, and it may flatter our critic to know that, in Mr. Staunton's opinion, he has no 
superior amongst the critics of the day for fearlessness and independence. Up to the last, Mr. 
Staimton was busy with his pen, endeavouring to find the true meaning of Shakspeare where the language 
appeared dark and mysterious. 

In private life he was the most charming companion, and, in our judgment, the best conversationalist and 
teller of stories we ever met. For many years past he has only occasionally visited the Chess world ; indeed, 
so completely was he lost sight of by the present generation that it was not until the Illustrated announced his 
death that any player in London knew of the fact. We remember him as the conquerer of St Amant ; 
we remember the charm of his society ; we remember the work that he has done ; and if, at times, we were 
inclined to think him ungenerous, let us also remember that if we all suffered as he suffered, from constant 
bodily pain, we should not be paragons of sweetness. The time has not arrived when an honest judgment can 
be fornned on his influence for good or ill in Chess matters, and ours is not the pen to pass judgment, for these 
Papers were started to answer his attacks, and oppose his views, and a bitter feud has been kept up in public 
between us for the last seven years. We fought him, and we hope fairly fought him, but it is not for so recent 
an enemy to write of the grand old man that has just left us. 

Leaving this melancholy subject, we desire to call the attention of our readers to an appeal made by a 
most influential Committee, in favour of the veteran Herr Lowenthal, who, firom failing health, is obliged to 
relinquish his professional Chess duties. We have so often differed from Herr Lowenthal that we cannot be 
thought prejudiced in his favoiu: ; suffice it for us to say that no man has worked harder for Chess, and if he 
has occasionally obtained the half-pence of this world in return, " there was never a man so notoriously abused." 
All our readers know what Herr Lowenthal has done, and, if not, they cannot do better than write to 
Mr. Hampton, the Secretary to the Committee, at the St Geoige's Club, /or the circular issued by the 
Committee, and any sums sent to that gentleman will be duly acknowledged. The Committee consists of all 
the good fellows of the last decade. We cannot give their names, but our readers may rest assured 
that anything receiving the approval of such men as Cochrane, Kennedy, Mongredien, Medley and 
Rimington Wilson is worthy of support, and we can only express our regret that the list contains no 
names known in the more modem Chess world. There were giants in those days — ^giants in skill— giants 
in good works. Are the present generation all pigmies, and are there none who will put their bands to the 
plough, and try to do an act of kindness for an old and well tried servant? 



* We select the followiiig game between Messrs. Staunton and Cochrane. 



Mr. Staunton. 
White. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

5 P to B 3 

6 Castles 

7 B to R 3 

S P to Q 4 
9 P takes P 
10 P to K 5 



Mr. Cochrane. 
Black. 
I P to K 4 
3 Kt to Q B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 B takes P 

5 B to R 4 

6 B to Kt 3 
7PtoQ3 

8 P takes P 

9 Kt to B 3 
10 P takes P 



Mr. Staunton. 
White. 

11 Q toKt3 

12 P takes P 

13 P takes Kt 

14 R to K sq ch 

15 B to K 7 ch 

16 P takes P 

17 B to B 6 dls ch 

18 B takes Q 

I92P takes Kt and wins. 



Mr. Cochrane. 
Black. 

11 QtoQ2 

12 Q Kt to R 4 

13 Kt takes Qj 

14 K to Q sq 

15 K to K sq 

16 K R to Kt sq 

17 Q to K 3 

18 B takesjBj 
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The Committee of the British Chess Association have at length made up their minds to award the problem 
prizes. At least they have got as far as the sets. The special prizes have yet to be awarded, and the names- 
of the winners will be withheld until the special prizes are awarded. It is supposed that the whole of these 
problems have been published. So far as the Westminster Papers are concerned we appear to have given 
one set at page 51, July 1873. Who has published the rest we know not. A fluctuating committee such 
as that which has just come to a conclusion, after so much delay, can scarcely be called a satisfactory tribunal 
Except Herr Lowenthal and perhaps Mr. Wisker we do not think there was one of the members of the 
committee present who acted in the early part of the examination, and whether the results of the labours of 
the early committeemen were ever layed before the present committee we confess we do not know, and for 
our part we should be inclined to think that many of the defects found by the early examiners have not been 
put before the present committee. We should think that the delay in giving the prizes must be very 
cruel to the competitors ; so much so, that we should scarcely expect good composers to compete again in any 
tourney conducted under the auspices of the Association. We suggested long before May 1873 that the 
whole of the problems found sound should be published at once. The committee decided that this should 
be acted upon, but the resolution was never carried out in its integrity. The following are the prizes : — 
I. Look after the Cdby. 2. Ultima Thule. 3. Hoc ardua vincere docet. 4. Why so, prithee ? 5. The 
best layed schemes. 6. All's well. 7. Auf Wiedersehen. 8. Ludimus effigiem belli. 9. Work for money. 
Set No. 8 is very weak, No. 9 is not worth publishing, and all the rest were found unsound. 

The Chess Player's Chronicle for June has duly come to hand. From it we learn that Mr. Skipworth and 
Mr. Owen play another match for the Provincial Champion Cup next month. How is it the rising country 
players do not challenge for the cup ? They would get good practice and pleasant opponents. The number 
contains the usual supply of games and plenty of notes. 

Herr Kolisch has paid a flying visit to London, and this has given rise to all sort of rumours as to 
matches about to take place : Steinitz and Kolisch, Bird and Rosenthal, Zukertort and Rosenthal, England 
and France. We believe there is no foundation for any of these rumours. 

We have received the programme of the Counties Chess Association meeting, which, as we have already 
mentioned, commences on the 3rd of August, at Birmingham. No entries will be received after the ist of 
August. The players interested should send for full programme to B. W. Fisher, Esq., Berkeley Hall, 
Cheltenham, or S. G. Kempson, Esq., Claremont, Bristol-road, Birmingham. The first prize will be ;;^i2, 
second ;^5, third ;;^3, and fourth J[,2, This competition is to be open to 12 members only. The committee 
in case of need will select the twelve strongest amateurs. There are other classes and prizes for weaker 
players. 

Many of our readers— esi)ecially those in Liverpool and London — will regret to learn that Mr. W^alter 
Franklin died on the loth of June, at his residence in Galway, aged 54. He was well known for many years 
as an ardent votary, and a strong Knight player. His gentle manners and good humour made his presence 
ever welcome at the board, and endeared him to all with whom he associated. 

Mr. Blackbume has been playing blindfold eight players at the Hague Chess Club, and ten games at 
Rotterdam, and, as usual, was victorious. 

Another distinguished Chess player, the Rev. G. A. MacDonnell, also visited Holland, during the month, 
where he was most heartily welcomed by the members of the Rotterdam and Hague Clubs. 
With Mr. Dupre, the national champion, he played six games, and as we understand all of them were 
recorded, we hope to publish one or two next month. Mr. Dupr^ is ingenious, sound and learned ; better 
still, he is a very pleasant, courteous and good-humoured opponent. He only needs a little more practice 
with the best players to reach a very high place in the foremost rank. With the Hague 
Mr. MacDonnell was extremely pleased. The beautiful town, the uncommon scenery, the glorious- 
weather, and above all, the delightful companions whom he there met, rendered his visit supremely pleasant. 
The champion of the Hague, and winner of the first prize in the last tourney that was played there, 
is Mr. GifFord, who possesses all the elements requisite to achieve distinguished reputation. Well acquainted 
with the openings, he is full of dash and vigour, and having once obtained an advantage, maintains it with 
unflagging pertenacity. 

In the next class to him stands the President, Baron Von Hoogendorf, whose play is as lively as his 
manner is charming. His fine natural abilities, combined with his love of the game, ought to enable him 
.soon to contend for the championship of his country. 

We are glad to hear that Chess is flourishing in Holland. The attendance at the Clubs is large, the play 
constant and good. Tourneys and reunions fi-equent and appreciated. The Chess visitor to that country 
inay feel assured that he can always spend some pleasant hours at the Hague Club and the Lees Kabinet in 
Rotterdam. 

We make the following extract fi*om a letter signed S., in the Spirit of the Times^ respecting Paul Morphy's 
retirement for ever from Chess : — 

"Those who know him best account for his present sentiments upon the principle that when he became a professional Chess 
player, he did so against the advice and earnest appeals of his family, and that in following the bent of his inclination he sacrificed 
jnost brilliant business prospects which were then opening before him. In time he came to realize what golden opporttmtties he had 
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wasted, and in some way he came to look upon his Chess playing proclivities as responsible for such misfortune, and graduallj 
turning against it in resentment, he has grown into an abhorrence of it. Truly tliat is what it seems and nothing else." 

These are believed to be the opinions of Morphy, and coming from him they carry greater weight than 
anything we can say on the subject. We have said in public, and we have said in private, and we say again 
to all young players, be a master of the game if you will, but never let this or any other game be your master. 
If you achieve the triumphs of Morphy of what avail is it if you neglect your other opportunities in life? 
The professional Chess player is paid in applause or abuse. The other pay is more miserable than that of 
a good stonebreaker. If young men with their eyes open choose to sacrifice themselves to such a miserable 
pursuit, let it not be said they do so without a warning. 

The Barnes and Perrin match last score. Barnes 6, Perrin 5, Drawn 2. Mr. Neill concluded his match 
with Mr. Warr, winning seven to his opponents three. A second match between the same players has 
commenced, and the score when we last heard was Neill 3, Warr o. Drawn i . Mr. Neill is the Chess editor 
of the Danbury News, The Clipper states that Mr. Neill is now the Champion of New England, he having 
recently defeated the veteran George Hammond, who has held this title from the time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. In the Boston tourney Mr. Neill lost one, and drew two out of 18, 
which the Vox Popiili describes as a most surprising performance. 

The Hartford Times is always full of go. This week the editor describes the efforts he has made to 
learn the Danish language in ord^r that he might review the Nordish Skaktidende. His teacher appears to 
have taught him Irish, and as soon as the accomplished Editor had acquired a knowledge of the openings, be 
began to practise, and accordingly meeting a Dane in the streets, he said in Danish, ' good morning,' on whidi 
the Dane knocked him down, which the Editor fancied was the Danish way of shaking hands. The Dane 
vanished, and the Editor ultimately found that instead of saying * good morning,* he had said in Irish * Go to 
the Devil ! ' but how that Dane happened to know Irish, the Editor and no^other fellah can explain. Such is 
one of the sacrifices Chess Editors make at Caissa's shrine. 

The Adelaide Observer^ i8th April, gives the following as the state of the score of the Adelaide Chess 
Tourney : — 

Won Lost Won Lost 

1 ... 3 Masters 

2 ... 2 Shuttleworth 
... ... o ... 4- oteeie 

■ •. .•• /^... I X y^ ell ••• ••• •.» I ... 3 

The fifth draw was as follows : — Steele v. Klesser. Hamilton v. Avery. Masters v. Tyrell. Moun y. 
Shuttleworth. There are foiu- prizes, and the winners will play Mr. FuUerton, the present holder, for the Cup. 

Chess, having overrun the earth, is now, like another Alexander, long- 
ing for fresh worlds to conquer, and^ more fortunate than the Macedonian 
monarch, appears to have found one — Dreamland being its latest annexa- 
tion. This information we gather from the history of the problem in the 
margin, concerning which Col. Huggins, a well-known American com- 
poser, tells us that " it was presented to his mental vision in a dream, 
full and complete in eveiy detail. He arose at 2 o'clock in the morning, 
struck a light, transferred the position to his book, and that was all the 
conscious or voluntary care he had in the matter." Of course, our 
inference is that its composer, an inhabitant of Dreamland, being 
anxious to submit his composition to mortal judgment, selected CoL 
Huggins as the medium through whom it might fmd publicity in this 
sublunary sphere, though we think he might just as well have gone to a 
Chess editor at once. For a first attempt we must not be too critical, 
but a little more originality of idea, and a little less impossibility of po- 
sition will, it is to be hoped, take away the earthly smack that characterises 
the present production from the future efforts of this new composer. 
A game or two from a similar source would, doubtless, be also welcome. 
So do not be bashful, ye Chess-playing Dreamlanders ! By all means let 
us have some more communications from you. We ought to say this 
Chess ^' Xublu Khan " is taken from the New York Clipper. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 



BRISTOL AND CLIFTON CHESS ASSOCIATION. 

We are indebted to the Secretary of the Club for the following : — 

This strong Club has been busily engaged during the winter season^ Chess matches with Oxford, Cambridge 
and Sheffield having taken up a large portion of the time. The two latter, matches are still going on by 
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correspondence, and that with Oxford University, it is hoped, will shortly take place at Clifton ; the Oxford 
Club ha\'ing accepted an invitation, forwarded some time since, to play the return match, Bristol being victorious 
on the last occasion. The following is the result of the handicap tournament played in the Club Room : — 
Section A, Class i — ^W. Berry, won 19, lost 5; KM. Banfield, retired early, games scored against him; 
H. J. Francillan, ditto; C. F. Lewis won 14, lost 12 ; A. T. Perry won 19, lost 8; L. Mosely won 18, lost 5 ; 
Rev. N. Tibbits, won 7, lost 13 ; W. Tribe, won 10, lost 10. Class 2 (the above giving the odds of Pawn and 
two moves; — G Davis, won 5, lost 11 ; G. Harding, won 19, lost 8; H. Pearce, won 5, lost 8; T. W. Walton, 
won 2, lost 12. It will be observed that Messrs. Berry, Perry and Harding have each made a score of 19, and 
will consequently have to play off for the ist, 2nd and 3rd prizes. Section B, Class i — Mrs. Vivian, won 8, 
lost 4 ; C. J. English, won 10, lost 2 ; W. Hall, won 7, lost 6. Class 2 (receiving odds of Rook) — C. Giles, 
won 2, lost 9 ; J. Stone, won 4, lost 8 ; J. Fawn, won 6, lost 6. Mr. English takes ist prize in this section, 
and Mrs. Vivian, a strong lady player, 2nd. A very interesting match is now being played at the Clifton 
Chess Club, which numbers 120 members, between Messrs. Thorold and Minchin. 



THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

The Club, ever desirous to encourage skill in any game or pastime and of all innocent or instructive 
pleasures, offers two prizes, (jCj 7s and j£s 5^) for ^^c best sets of three original problems in a competition 
open to the composers of all nations. The conditions and the details are left in our hands, and as our 
last tourney appeared to give general satisfaction, we shall follow the same rules, as nearly as possible, and we 
repeat what we said on that occasion. 

"It may be objected in some quarters that the prizes offered are insignificant in amount, and to those who 
regard these competitions from the money view alone we may concede the point — the more readily perhaps 
that no argument of ours would induce them to augment the prizes by subscriptions — nevertheless we are old 
fashioned enough to entertain the conviction that problem composers as a body are less influenced by 
pecuniary considerations than any other class of the Chess fraternity. There are no professional problem 
composers that we have ever heard of, and if there are any, it is no part of our programme to encourage the 
genus." 

The plan of publishing the problems before making the award adopted in the last Tournament, will be 
adhered to in the present one, and, as before, the comments and analyses of our subscribers and competitors 
will receive every attention from the judges, who may be addressed through the editor of this Journal. 

The judges will be Mr. P. T. Duffy and Mr. F. H. Lewis, and in case of difference, the editor will appoint 
an umpire. 

The following are the conditions of this Tourney : 



1. The competition will be open to problem composers of all 
nations. 

2. The problems to be original, to be ordinary mates, and 
the solutions to be in not less than three, nor more than four 
moves. 

3. Each competitor to send three problems. The positions 
to be clearly described upon diagrams, to be accompanied by 
full solutions, and to bear a distinguisliing device, or motto, and 
not the author's name. 

4. Each competitor to send with the problems a sealed 
envelope containing his name and address, and endorsed with 
the motto corresponding with that affixed to the problems. 
These envelopes will not be opened until after the adjudication 
of the prizes. 



5. The problems to be sent to the Editor of the Wesimituier 
Papers f 46 Cannon-street, London, E.G., as follows : — 

From composers resident in the United Kingdom, on nr 
before the 20th September 1874. 

From composers resident in the rest of Europe and North 
America, 20th October 1874. 

From composers resident elsewhere, 20th January 1875. 

6. Problems, the joint composition of two or more composers 
will be disqualified. 

7. The Problems, after undergoing a preliminary examination, 
will be published in this Journal at the rate of three seis per 
month ; and on the expiration of one month after the publication 
of the last set, the prizes will be awarded. The right to publish 
all or any of the problems to be vested in the prcprietor of 
these papers. 



REMARKS ON PROBLEMS, BY G. E. BARBIER. 

( Continued from page 25.) 

1. By adding pieces that have nothing at all to do with the problem. 

2. By making use of pieces that have nothing at all to do with the solution, but are merely introduced so 
as to afford another purposeless variation. 

3. By using pieces which are all required for the author's solution, but which might be reduced by concen- 
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tration, without interfering with the composer's idea. This case generally points out to carelessness in 
construction^ 

4. By using a stronger piece where a minor one would equally do for defensive purposes, for example, a 
Queen instead of a Bishop. 

The first case need not be discussed, for surely no one will defend it. Some composers, however, for the 
sake of balancing both sides, place useless pieces in certain positions that have an active look, but are, in reality, 
of no use whatever. The last two-move problem by Herr Meyer, in the English Mechanic^ is a case in point, 
for there are a Rook, a Bishop and two Pawns altogether useless. Following up the idea which seems to have 
guided him in the composition of this problem, I have placed, on the same diagram, without interfering with 
hig solution, all the remaining Black pieces. Their arrangement has no pretence to elegance, but the system 
upon which I improved it is more logical than Herr Meyer's, since he only introduces four useless pieces, 
whilst I put on the board all the available power of Black. 

For the mere sake of introducing another variation, however ugly, some composers admit, in a remote 
part of the Board, a useless Pawn, which has no bearing on the mate at all. The removal of the Pawn always 
improves the position, for, besides having no part to play, its absence will add spirit to both attack and defence, 
which is the characteristic of all good problems. A piece is sometimes employed for the same reason. For 
example, suppose the solution of a two-move problem to begin by a check with the Queen, which may be taken 
by Black King, or one of three or four Black pieces ; it may thus be recorded : — i.' Queen checks; i. King, 
Book, Knight or Bishop takes ; 2. Mate. Now, if by the absence of one or more of those Black pieces, no 
second solution is to be found, that one piece or those pieces should be removed, for they are useless, and 
make the solution easier. 

The third case is brought about by carelessness in construction. It belongs both to the attack and 
defence. By referring to the second version of Mr. Carpenter's problem, in the April niunber of these Papers, 
my meaning will be apparent. The White King, who is idle, might be made to do duty at Knighf s 4, and the 
Pawn there removed altogether. 

The fourth case is defended by some composers. They forget that by so giving superfluous power to 
Black it is not power in reality, but a semblance of power they give him, since all the superfluous power cannot 
avoid the mate. Besides, it will make the solution easier, for it may happen that in the course of the solution 
the superfluous amount of power in a piece may be so used by the defence as to threaten check, thereby 
pointing out to the attack more immediate roacds to the solution, which otherwise would not have been 
apparent. A Queen represents the power of the Rook and Bishop combined, and when a Bishop would 
equally do for the defence, I say that the using of Queen instead, whereby the entire Rook power is wasted, is 
wrong. 

11. 

I think that the universal improbability of the position of the pieces in problems is as strong an 
argument as absolute impossibility. Besides, the problem having nothing to do with an actual game save as 
regards the combination of the pieces, these need not be necessarily so placed as to imply that the position 
has occurred in actual play. Again, supposing that, in a game played according to the rules of play for the 
prize offered by Mr. Mongredien some years ago, or by Mr. F. H. Lewis lately, in which there is a displacing of 
pieces from their wonted squares, a position occurs admitting of all the elements that constitute a difficult 
problem, because one piece cannot have reached the square it occupies according to the general method of 
play, will you say it is no problem? I think one is at liberty to place his pieces in any position he likes ; for 
example, a Bishop at Rook's square, with a Pawn at Knight's 2. And, in many instances, the so doing 
economises power. 

III. 

There seems to be something in the third objection. Generally speaking too many pieces on the board 
indicate that the composer has worked too quickly. There are, however, positions in which it is the intention 
of the composer to connect many variations with different pieces. Here, of course, the using many pieces is 
legitimate. 

And, before coming to an end, I should like to make some rerftarks on Mr. Carpenter's letter in the 
" Papers " for April 

In the field of criticism nothing is of greater importance than clearness and precision of language. 
I think Mr. Carpenter's language is somewhat lax, and, therefore, I either understand him imperfectly, or the 
ideas he conveys to my mind seem to be illogical He takes exception to a remark of mine, with regard to the 
dual move in Loyd's problem, but I think we are not so much at variance after all Upon Black moving 
I K to Kt 8, White has a dual move : he may move his Rook to Queen's Rook's 8, or to Queen's 8. I 
call the latter vaoy^ perfectly legitimate. On this Mr. Carpenter says : " I do not say, with Mr. Barbier, that the 
jirst form of inaccuracy is entirely legitimate, but that the deviation is so slight that it may be overbalanced in 
other respects." I take this to mean that, if the dual move did not exist, there must be useless pieces instead, 
or the problem must be maimed, by giving up som« of those parts which, together, constitute its united 
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beauty. If this is Mr. Carpenter's meaning, I am of the same opinion as he, but then, is not the dual mate in> 
the position under discussion entirely legitimate^ since, without it, the problem would no longer be the same? 
You may add a White Pawn on the Queen's file, and that will put a stop to the dual move. But I look upon the 
Pawn as useless, and, like all unnecessary pieces, a great blemish. And does it not strike you that one of the 
most plausible roads of attack (i R to Queen's 8) will be shut up ? Again, after examining the admirable 
activity orf" all the pieces, do you not see that the passive Pawn will be out of place ? Then, I may be asked — 
W^ould not the problem be the better without the dual move ? It is as if one asked whether the earth would 
not be the better being j^erfectly round, or an egg perfectly oval. I say, no ; the problem under 
discussion cannot possibly be better, without the dual move ; for, if you remove the latter, you 
cannot at the same time preserve the complete beauty of the problem. It will no longer be the same >.it 
will lose some of the vigour of plausible attack — some useless element will be introduced into it, or it will be 
disfigured, in fact — be altogether a different problem. 

The tine of argument I have followed in regard to this problem, seems to be favourable to the theorj- 
advocatiiig dual moves ; but if the same line of argument were followed in the case of other problems admitting 
of dual moves, it would generally be unsuccessful against a conscientious analyst, who might prove that the 
position, with more work and care, might be so constructed, as to leave out the objectionable dual move, and 
therefore, improve both the form and the idea ; whilst in Ix)yd's problem (which is an exception) the dual 
move is an inherent part 6f it, not to be removed without disfiguring it, or be guilty of violating the elemen- 
tary rules of construction. 

In the matter of dual moves, I am undoubtedly on the side of accurac}- ; indeed, 1 think, I border on the 
*' extreme right " of the contemners of dual moves, but there are dual moves and dual moves ; and I am of 
opinion that the one in Loyd's problem detracts nothing whatever, however small, from its merits. , 

On this problem Mr. Carpenter says, also : The variation is, at the worst, only sefni-crroneous^ inasmuch 
as there is another fcmn of defence in this same variation that gives a perfect result This other form (omitted 
strange to say, in American Chess Nuts and also by Mr.. Barbier) is King to B 8. 

Naw, this move of King to B 8 has nothing at all to do with the (juestion at issue. The 
question at issue is a question of dual play on Black's move of King to Kt 8, and since Mr. Caq^enter's move 
-does not admit of dual play, but is in every respect a correct and different move ; it is plain it is not relevant 
Mr. Carpenter says I have omitted mentioning the move, but it never was my intention to have anything to do 
inth it. I think Mv. Carpenter's argument is not more to the point than if he reproached me with having omitted 
speaking about the Alabama claims or the Ashantee expedition. 

Nor do I think the expression, semi-erroneotts^ as applied to the play, consequent on the move of K to 
Kt 8, correct. There being only one move admitting of dual play, the question must be limited to that move, 
and is whether the dual play resulting from it, /j erroneous or //^/ erroneous? Other moves, that are quite 
correct and different, cannot be made to lend, so to say, any of their correctness to diminish by half or any 
other fraction, the defect of another move. The move of King to B 8 is, I repeat, a different move, and has 
210 whole, or semi-bearing upon the other whatever. 

There is another subject in Mr. Carpenters letter which I shall touch upon, although it is somewhat a deli- 
cate point ; I mean the comparison of Loyd's problem with Healey's No. 9. Some on this side of the Atlantic 
think that it had been better had Mr. Carpenter picked out two problems of Healey's, or two of Loyd's 
respectively to illustrate his degrees of inaccuracy ; also, that the comparison of a single problem of each, bearing 
upon his system of criticism, is too limited a test, and may lead the general pul)lic into making " odious com- 
parisons." They say that the remarks preceding the comparison are liable to misconstruction, and, in conjunc- 
tion with it, may suggest too ready an application. I do not think, for a moment, that Mr. Carpenters intention 
was other than to make general observations relating to his mode of testing the inaccuracy of problems ; but, 
perhaps, on reading over his letter again, Mr. Carpenter might be led to think that he could be 
misunderstood. I mention this, that Mr. Carpenter may be made aware of it, and also, in justice to the 
English master, whom we all esteem and admire as a composer, take him all in all, who has no superior, and in 
terseness of constniction, or the embodying of a vigorous idea in a close fitting form, no peer. 

Mr. Cari)enter will allow me to suggest, that a complete exposr of his doctrine on problems in one of the 
English papers or magazines, with diagrams, would further the cause he advocates, in which he was the 
pioneer, and has done more than any other. 



REVIEW.— HANDBUCH DES SCHACHSPIELS.* 

(Continued from page 26.^ 

The first defence against the new form, 5 Kt to K 5, of the Allgaier (Kieseritzky) Gambit, 5 P to Q 3, 
contains eleven variations of the inferior continuation, 6 Kt takes Kt P, 6 B to K 2, and only one of the far 

• Handbuch des SchachspidSy P. R. von Bilguer, Edited by Heydebraiid und der Lasa (fiflh edition). Leipsig : Vcit 
an I Co. London : W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican. 
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more important line of play, 6 Kt takes Kt P, 6 P to K B 4, which we think, is not to the 
purpose. The second defence, 5 Kt to K B 3, deals first with the variation, 6 B to B 4, 6 Q to K 2, 7 P to 
Q 4, 7 P to Q 3, 8 Kt takes B P (better than 8 B takes P ch), 8 Q takes K P ch, 9 K to B sq (best), which 
move was invented by Hirschbach in 1864. From the following variations we may mention 6 B to B 4, 6 P to 
Q 4, 7 P takes P, 7 B to Q 3, 8 P to Q 4, 8 Kt to R 4, 9 B to Kt 5 ch, 9 P to B 3, 10 P takes P, 11 Kt 
takes P, II Kt takes Kt, 12 B takes Kt ch, 12 K to B sq ! which is ascribed by the Handbook to Hamvitz; 
it is, however, one of the most ingenious inventions of Anderssen. The variation 9 Kt to Q B 3 (the first 
moves being as in the previous variation), 9 Q to K 2, 10 B to Kt 5 ch, 10 P to QB '3, 11 P takes P, 11 P 
takes P, 12 Kt to Q 5, 12 Q to K 3, 13 Kt to B 7 ch, 13 B takes Kt, 14 B to B 4, 14 Q to K 2, 15 B takes 
P ch, first played, we think, by Steinitz, is continued 15 Q takes B, 16 Kt takes Q, 16 K takes Kt ^ivdth the 
simple note, that Black has the superior game; White having Queen and a Pawn against a Bishop and tw» 
Knights, the editor should bring forward some reasons for his verdict. The third defence, 5 Q to K 2, does 
not contain anything new. The 51 variations of the fourth defence, 5 P to K R 4, are carefully elaborated, 
but as in the previous edition, there are few alterations, scarcely to be called improvements. This whole line 
'Of play has fallen for many years into disfavour with masters of the game. Paulsen's celebrated invention, 
5 B to Kt 2, is given as the fifth defence. Suffice it to say that the editor was acquainted with, and has used all 
that has been written upon this novelty during the last eleven years by Lange, Neumann, Suhle, Zukertort, 
and others. The old course, 5 B to K 2, is analysed as the sixth defence ; it has more historical than practical 
value. The seventh and last defence is Neumann's invention, 5 Kt to Q B 3 {Sirategle 1869) ; the editor does 
not consider it quite satisfactory, and brings forward some objections to it, made at the time of its publication, by 
Zukertort. We must add that such an important defence as 5 P to Q 4 ought to have been analysed ; it is only 
•casually mentioned (page 378). 

The next article disposes of the weak and irregular defences on the fourth move of the King's Knight's 
Gambit (i P to K 4, i P to K 4, 2 P to K B 4, 2 P takes P, 3 Kt to K B 3, 3 P to K Kt 4, 4 B to B 4), as 
4 P to K B 3, 4 P to Q B 3, 4 P to Q 3, 4 P to Q 4, 4 B to B 4, 4 Q to K 2, and 4 P to K R 3 ; as in the 
previous editions, this is well and elaborately analysed. 

The classical defence of the King's Knight's Gambit is the subject of the two next long articles, the first 
one dealing with Philidor's and Greco's Gambit, the second with the attack without the move 5 P to K R 4* 
This article is, in all the editions, one of the best parts of the Handbuch. We find, in the fifth edition^ many 
improvements taken out from the Leipziger and Neu^ Berliner Schachzdtung^ T/ie Paris CongrcSy &c. 

The Salvio Gambit contains many important alterations and im^NTOvements, which were first recommended 
by Zukertort in the Netu Berliner Schachzeitung i868. Among the great number of the old variations, we may 
mention the following -.—5 Kt to K 5, 5 Q to R 5 ch, 6 K to B sq, 6 Kt to K R g, 7 P to Q 4, 7 P to Q 3 (?), 

8 Kt to Q 3, 8 P to B 6, 9 P to K Kt 3, 9 Q to R 6 ch, 10 K to B 2, 10 Q to Kt 7 ch, 11 K to K 3, ii B 
to K 2, 12 Kt to K B 4, 12 B to Kt 4, 13 B to B sq, 13 Q takes R, 14 B to Kt 5 ch, 14 P to Q B 3, 15 B 
takes P ch, 15 Kt takes B, 16 Q takes Q, and although White has Queen against Rook and Bishop, the editor 
notes this variation as equal ; we think some proofs were here needed. In a note, p 437, are mentioned some 
opening moves of a game between Steinitz and Zukertort from the record of the Illustrated London NaoSy 26tli 
October 1872. Had the author taken the game from its first source (WEi>TMiNSTEE Papers, September 
1872), he would have avoided publishing moves which were not played de facto. The latter part of the same 
article treats very carefully of the ingenious invention of the British Chess Nestor, the Cochrane Gambit 

In the variation resulting from the sacrifice of the King's Bishop (4 P to Kt 5, 5 B takes P ch), we find 
. an important improvement after the moves 5 K takes B, 6 Kt to K 5 ch, 6 K to K sq, 7 Q takes P, 7 Kt to 
K. B 3, 8 Q takes B P, <? j9 /^ Q j) (the old course was 8 P to Q 3), invented by Zukertort, and published 
1868, which the editor recommends as best 

The next long article treats of the bold Muzio Gambit. All the defences are carefully 
examined ; the best, 6 Q to B 3, contains all improvements for defence and attack, brought forward in the 
last twelve years, by L. Paulsen, Hirschfeld, Neumann, Zukertort and others. The variations are quite up to 
the standard of the present Chess science. Some new lines of play of the attack, 5 P to Q 4, given by 
J. Cochrane, and published by Lowenthal {Land and Waier^ 1870 and 1871), are also mentioned at the end 
of the treatise. 

The King's Bishop's Gambit, with its different defences, concludes the treatise on the openings. The 
defence, 3 P to K B 4 (Lopez-Gianutio), is very much enriched by the analytical studies of the two German 
Schac/izeitungs, and we are inclined to claim here the chief merit for Neumann. We pass over a number of 
inferior defences, which have more historical than practical value, and may look tlu^ough some variations of the 
favourite of the present time : — 3 P to Q 4, 4 B takes P, 4 Q to R 5 ch, 5 K to B sq. The coiu*se, q Kt to K 
2, 6 Kt to Q B 3, 6 P to K Kt 4, 7 Kt to K B 3, 7 Q to R 4, 8 P to K R 4, 8 P to K R 3, 9 B takes P ch, 

9 Q takes B, 10 Kt to K 5, 10 Q to B 3, 11 Q to R 5 ch, 11 K to Q sq, 12 Kt to B 7 ch, 12 K to Q 2, 13 
Kt takes R, 13 Q takes Kt, 14 P takes P, is not an invention of the year 1873 (note 15, p 47 1), but of the year 
1870, and was played in the latter year several times, and in 1871 between Anderssen and Zukertort Black 

• ought to play, on his fifth move, P to Kt 4. The variations intending to destroy Black's game after this move, 
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and brought forward as serious objections against this whole defence, are but a failure. The editor gives the 
following course, invented by Sorensen and Nielsen : — 5 P to Kt 4, 6 Kt to K B 3, 6 Q to R 4, 7 P to K R 
4, 7 P to K R 3 (?), 8 B takes P ch, 8 Q takes B, 9 Kt to K 5, &c., winning the Rook. This combination; 
very similar to the sound attack in the previous variation, is here premature. The Nordish Chess writers seem 
to analyse only the attack, not the defence. Black's supposed best seventh move is simply a blunder, likewise 
7 P to Kt 5, which is proposed in the second continuation. He ought to play 7 B to Kt 2, and, after 8 K to 
Kt sq, he proceeds with 8 P to K R 3. We do not think that White will venture 9 P takes P, 9 B to Q 5 ch, 
should he choose 9 Kt to Q B 3, then the moves 9 P to Kt 5, 10 Kt to K sq, 10 Kt to K 2, 11 P to Q 4 will 
lead to a well-known position, which practice has proved to be favourable to Black. 

A special article is devoted to the commonly-called classical defence of the Bishop's Gambit. The treatise 
contains the same variations* as the previous edition, besides some novelties due to Fraser, Neumann, Suhle, &c. 

Two minor forms of the Bishop's Gambit, 3 B to K 2 and 3 B to Kt 5, are also analysed. The latter form is 
an invention of the Leipzig Chess player, R. Sdiurig, but it is not so young as the editor believes (1872). It 
was first played, in 1868, against Leipzig players, and, in the spring of 1869, against Zukertort. 

A short appendix contains, in its first part, the history of varieties of the game of Chess used or only- 
proposed at different times in the second, a brief instruction of the odds of Pawn and move and Pawn and 
two moves ; the latter seems by no means satisfactory. 

The second part of the Handbuch is a treatise on the end game. It was always first-rate, or rather h4n's 
de concaurs. We find in this edition many important improvements, as Von Guretzky Comitz's studies on the 
ending of Queen against Rook and Pawn ; novelties on the ending of Rook and Pawn against Bishop, due 
to the same nobleman, Centurini and Lequesne. Kling and Horwitz are represented by new curiosities. 
Oestreickische Schachzeitung and Dubuque Journal also contribute some enigmas. 

ITie last pages of the Handbuch, ** rectifications and additions," are not the least interesting. The editor 
gives the game by correspondence, Vienna-London, with the note, '^ Black has maintained the superiority of a 
Pawn, but the defence was wearisome, and not easy." The new (comproniittirte) defence of the Evans Gambit 
is enriched by some variations, which, however, will not be new to the readers of the Westminster Papers 
(Forty years in the Life of a Favourite). A new move is recorded in a variation of the AUgaier Gambit, i P to 
K 4, 1 P to K 4, 2 P to K B 4, 2 P takes P, 3 Kt to K B 3, 3 P to K Kt 4, 4 P to K R 4, 4 P to Kt 5, 5 Kt 
to K 5, 5 Kt to K B 3, 6 B to B 4, 6 P to Q 4, 7 P takes P, 7 B to Q 3, 8 P to Q 4, 8 Kt to R 4, 9 Castles, 
<) P to K B jy played by Steinitz against Pitschel in the Vienna Tournament. 

In conclusion, we feel constrained to refer to a very weak point. The editor gives as examples of each 
opening games of his selection. These consist in great part of old specimens. There are only eight games 
played in the last twelve yeare^ four of them by Anderssen, the other four by nobodys. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



MAT NTJHBBB. 
Ko. 416. 

BLXOK. 

1 P U> B 7 Oh 
S Kt to B 4 
3 Aught 



KtoKtBq 
KtoB Bq 
KttoK7 



JUNE NUHBBR. 



Ko, 480. 

BLA.CK. 

1 B takes Kt 
S Aught 



WHRB. 

1 QtoQB4 

2 BtoQBS 

3 MfttfW 
If, for its first more. Black pUya 

the B anywhere else, the white 
BishOT moves accordingly, to 
oorer Its King flrom check. 



427. 

1 BtakeeQ 

2 Anght 



No. 

1 Q to QB 7 

2 KttoKBS 

3 KtorBmates 

Ko. 428. 
1 B to K 8 IP takes Kt 

2BtakesP 2KmoTes 
3 B toQ Kt 7diB 
Poh and mates 
If 1 K takes Kt, 2 B oh«oka and 
other B mates. 
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Ko. 
See Problems Beriewed. 

Ko. 4S0. 

1 Q to Q 3 1 Anght 

2 Hates accordingly 

Ko. 431. 
IKttoBe 1 KtoB 6 (a) 

2 Btakes KtPch 2 P takes B 

3 KttoQBSdisch and mates 

a 
1 B takes Kt 
2BtakesPch 2BtakesB 
3 Kt mates 

Ko. 482. 
lPtoQKt3 lBtoB5(a) 

2 QtoQ7oh 2 KtoK6 

3 Kt mates 

a 
1 Kt to K 6 
2QtoQ7ch 3K moves 
3 Pmates 

Ko. 433. 
1 KttoKt2oh IP takes Kt; 
2QtoK4oh 2K moves 
Sliates 

if 
lKtoB4 
2QtoKKlBq 2 Anght 
3]liites. 



K0.434. 

IBtoKBe 1 Btakes Bbes^ 

2 Kt from K B 6 2 B takes Kt 

rtoKKt7 

3 Q takes P ch 3 K moves 

4 Kt mates 



if 



3 QtoQ4oh 

4 Kt mates 



2 BtoQB 2 

3 K moves 



if 



3 QtoQB 6oh 
4Kt mates 



2 PtoK6 

3 K moves 



Ko. 



Ko.48«. 

lBtoQ6 lKttoQB3(a) 

2QtoQB6 2BtakesB 
8 Q takes P ch 3 Kt covers 
4 QtakesBmate 



takesB 
toBSoh 



1 BtoQB3 

2 Kt to Q 6 

3 BtoK3 



takes Kt mate 



1 BtoB8 

2 Kt to K B 6 



3 QtoQBS 



orB mates 



1 QtakasKtP 

2 Kt takes Kt 

3 Any 



if 



2 Q to K 6 ch 

3 BtakesPch 
4Ktmatea 



1 KttksPatB2 

2 Btakes Q 

3 K moves 



Ko.487. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
6 



1 
2 

3 

4 
6 



BtoQB7 

BtoB4 

BtoB«eh 

KttoQ3 

Pmates 



1 PtoQ4 

2 KtskesB 

3 Pinteiposes 
4PtakerKt 



Ka4a8. 



Poheoks 
B to B 6 ch 
KttoQ 8 
BtoKt7 oh 
P takes K dU 
[ch and mates 



All Black's 



feroe d . 
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Problem No. 439. — By R. W. Johnson. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 440. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 
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WHITE. 

\\Tiite to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 441.— By J. W. Abboit. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No. 442. — By J. Scorr. 
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WHITE. 

\Mnte to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION TOURNEY. 



No. 401.— Fourth Prize. 
** Why so, prithee P " 
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No. 462.— Fiah Prixe. 
** Tlic best laid rohcmcs of mice aad men guxig 

aft a-glcy." 

BLACK. 



WHITIi. 

White to play and mato in four moves. 

Ho. 4fl4.— Fifth Prize. 
The best luid holiemea of mice and men gang 
aft a-gley. 
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"WHITE. 

White to play and luato in three moves. 

Kg. 4fl7.— Sixth Prire. 
• AU'h well that ends well " 
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WUITK. 

Whitfi to ^!?-' tix'l Gate in two moves. 



WHITK. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 

No. 465.— Fifth Prize. 
The best laid schemes of mice and men gang 
aft a-gloy. 

BLACk. 
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WHITK. 

White to play and iimio in three moves. 

No. 468.— Sixth Prize 
" Air» well that eud.H well." 
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V/y.y .... 



/yyy/.y.. 



\ 

*;,t 

y y/ yy.,..y , 

y/yyy^yyy %yy.y., < '. .'. . "J^- 






5/ •'/„•• ^, 



\ i 



> <5 I 



, ...,-. ■'•'•"-' , . y .y.y/yy. y.yy^yy.yy. 'y.,/.y/, 

y -y.y . 'y/Y":'; « 'A '/Cl^X /y '//"/■ 

' ^ '. y i 7' *■ ^ 



WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 1C3. -Fifth Prize. 
** The best laid .•chomo* ofmicoand mnn 

ufi a gley. 

BLACK. 



y 

y, 
y 



'y y- ''y 



....... 'y^y/y-y. ' y'yyyyy/,i '^y/Ayy/ y 

■.■ /. y ■' '' 'y ^ y '^ 






y/y.y 



9. ^"'''^>. 



'y y...' 



k 



■y ■ , Ih.yy^- ■ 



iy ' .yy 

<.■■■■'. 'y 

■y. 



r^^""-' '^^^ii'""' 




1^ 



Y' 






'• . N 1 



t> 






y.yyy..,.- 

.' ^.'. Vif 

-' . > ?v^, 

■yy-y,. 



yyyyy.... yyy. 

■/■■■ -y. 



'//•/' 'y 



■yiyr/y/yyy^^ 






a- 2 

•. y.,,yy 

^'1 



y. 
y.y.yyyy^ 

ox. '-^JSfJg 



/.yyy,.' 'y y,.yf,y4 



i^^''^ 



■V- 



■^. 






V^ HITS. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

No. 406.— Fifth Prize. 
" The best laid scliemeH of mice and men 

aft a-glcy. 

HL\(:K. 






' ■ ■ vyy 



V 

■".y.y 



' yy..y , 



'• • '-yy 

y 



% 



■/ 

'y. 



a 



yyyy/.'^ 



^ 






yy'yyy.'' 



yy- . y.y.y/ .. 

'.■/'/'■: ■-. '''"11" 



• < M . - 



r';x -'^ 



y y 



7S ''^'■ 

'- * • ' y 





WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three movea. 

No. 469. — Sixth Prize. 
•• All's well that ends well." 

BLACK. 



/•>: 



'{' '- '.' y^ 



y '^ 

yyy.y..,y4 .yy/.,y '.'yyy., 'yy. 

y X ■'. '-- A : A^ ' -y '^ 

% \ 1 ^ I : ' ^ 

.' * . <yy ■ ^ y < -f 

■'■■ . y ,,.,, ,, //,y.... /.,, — y,. 

•yyy '. 'yyy, y/:-yy- 

is 

t 




■yyy.: ,y "y-.y 

yy,-y'/'r/,y_ 



rj- ,\'^ 



y.yy- 



y, 
/ 



-'■'■':>, 



r-^. 

'W/. 



y/y/ ".'i 



'yy^y^yyy'.y. 



'yyyy.yy. 



'",'/y'.-y. 
' y'y 

y y 

y ■'■ 



■"n 



'/>/.',, 



*'/^yy • ■ 

■y, ".'.'/yy. 



/y, , , 



•V /■ 



y\- .y 



r/'- "y. 



■f'/'^y/y 






t 



'.' i, yy \iJ ''/y ' iyy^^yyy 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION TOURNEY. 

No. 471.— SLtth Pnio. No. 473.— Eighth Priie. 

sU "All'd veil that eaOiiweU." "LudimaB Efflgiom BellL" 




No 17j EiahOiPriio 
Lud muB E Ug m Uolli 




* 


& 
i"' 



— Sppo Hi Pna, f r best I vo 



The aeventli pnzo set Anf 
Wioderselieii, will be found at pp 
31 and 51 of Vol b 



The ninth prizo set does not 
possess safficient merit to jostifj 
oar publishing it. 



~~ 


* 




"» 


-i^' -. 


fc i; 




t*.^S 




n mi"' 




J 


'J 


'■•# 


i 



Wh te to jiln; an 



THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



No. 478.— B7 D. ClBrke, Buninl. 

BLACK. 



PROBLEMS. 

No 479.— By R. Ormohb. 



No. 48a— Bj P. D. Philufs, Viciori*. 



WUITB. 

WUte to p]a,f and mste in two mon 

No. 481.— By F. W. Lord. 




While to pUr and mate in three mo*et. White to play and mate in three mot 
No. 48a.-By A. Jownsend, Ne-port „^ ^g^_^^ ^„ j.^^^ 

BLACK. BLACK. 



WHITE. 

While to play and male in three raovei. 

N0.484.— ByV. N, PoRTILLA, of Mexico. 

BLACK. 



White to play and mate in three more) 
No. 485.— By H. J. C. Andrews. 



White to pbiy and male in foor movci 
No. 486.— By E. A. Schmidt. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

While to play and mate in four a 



White to play, and compel telf n 



iskjnly 1874.] 



THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



GAMES. 



Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORTa«/ JOHN WISKER. 



GAME 262. 



French Opening. 
' Wing Gambit *' Variation. 
Kemove White's K Kt. 



White. 
Mr. HonrsB. 



1 
t 

a 

4 
B 

7 



Black. 



1 
2 
8 

4 
6 
6 
7 



3 



PtoK4 

PtoKB4 

PtoKfi 

PtoQKt4 

P to Q B 3 (a) 

PtoQB3 

PtoQ4 

8 P to Kt 3 

• BtoQS 

10 P to Kt 4 

U PtoKtfi 

15 Kt takes P 
13 Kt to E:t 6 
MCaatlea 

16 Kt to Q 6 ch 
16 P takes B 
17PtoB6(A) 
18 P to Kt 6 
18 P takes P 
aoBtoB4 
91 R to K sq 
»BtoB6 
flS Q to Kt 4 
MPtakee Kt 
35 P takes P dis ch 
18 Q takes B 

37 B to Q 6 ch 

38 BtoKSoh 

(a) This mode of condnctlng the opening is 
uaoimd, but much more lively than the more 
osoal variations. But if the game be properly 
oondncted by the second player, the unmoved 
Q B P genorally tells a terrible tale at the finish. 

(b) Premature. Black should plav 7 Q Kt to 
B 3, then B to K 2, and aften^ards F to K B 4. 
These moves cannot be prevented, and they give 
the second player a perfectly secure game, with 
a Fawn pins. 

(0) Both parties seem eqaally indifFerent on 
the sabjecfe of bringing their pieces into play. 

(d) CMT sixteen moves, six have been made by 
tltu Knight and nine by Pawns. 

(e) If Black Castle, the answer is Q to B 5. 

(A) White conducts the first part of the game 
ta a veiy eccenlric style ; the latter part is a fine 
spedmen cf an odds game. 

(B) If— 26 Q to B 3 
27 F takes P ch 27 K takes P 
2SBtoK7ch 28KtoKt8q 
38 QBtoKsq 



Mr. 

PtoKS 
PtoQ4 
PtoQB4 
P takes P 
P takes P 
KttoRS 
Kt to B 4 (b) 

8 PtoR4 

9 PtoBS 

10 Kt to K 2 

11 P to R 6 (0) 

12 K Kt to Q B 

13 P to R 3 

14 Kt to R 4 
16 B takes Kt 

16 Kt to B 6 (d) 

17 Q takes Q P 

18 P to B 3 

19 B takes P 

20 QtoQ2 

21 Kt to B 3 (e) 

22 Kt to Q sq 

23 Kt to K 4 
21 B takes B 

25 K to B sq 

26 Q takes Q (B) 

27 K to Kt sq 
Mate. 



GAME 263. 



Played at St. Petersburg, in 1868, between 

MM. Kolisch and Bchumoff. 

Evans' Gambit. 



White. 

M. KoiiiscH. 

IPtoK4 

3KttoKB3 

3BtoB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

6PfeoQB3 

6Caatlea 

7PtoQ4 

SPtakasP 

8PtoQ6 

10 P takes Kt 

11 Q to Kt 3 
UPtoKS 
IS B to K sq 

14 B to K Kt 6 (c) 
ISKttakesP 
18 Kt takes K B P 
17BtakesB 
UK takes B 
18 KtoBsq 
2(>QtoQB3ch 
31 Q to K B 3 ch 
takes B ch 
takes Kt doable 
sli«aiid wins. 



Black. 

M. Scnmcoft. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 B takes Kt P 
6 BtoB4 

6 PtoQ3 

7 P takes P 

8 B to Kt 3 

9 Q to B 3 (a) 

10 Q takes B 

11 Q to B 3 (b) 

12 PtakesKF 

13 P takes P 

14 Q to Q 3 
16 B to K 3 

16 K takes Kt 

17 B takes P ch (d) 

18 QtoQ6ch 

19 K to B sq (e) 

20 PtoB4 

21 KttoB9 
2aKtoB2 



(a) The question whether this move can be 
advantageously played by Black has been raised 
recently by several amateurs. The present 
game is one step towards demonstrating that it 
cannot. . , 

(b) ^e must, of course. White might, at move 
11, have taken K B P with B ch, but the play 
actually chosen is equally good. 

(c) l&ough Black is the exchange and Fawn 
ahead, his position is now hopeless. 

(d) There is nothing to be done. Black sacri- 
fices this Bishop in order to save his Queen flrom 
the effects of the deadly-discovered check. 

(e) Losing a clear Book ; yet he had no better 
move. 



GAME 264. 

Between Mr. Cochrane and the Brahmin, 
Moheschunder. 

FetroflTs Defence. 



White. 
Mr. CocHaufB. 



Black. 

MOKXSCKUaSSB. 

1 PtoK4 
8 Kt to K B 3 

3 PtoQ3 

4 K takes Kt 
6 BtoKS 

6 K takes B 

7 FtoKKt3(b) 

8 B to Kt 2 

9 Q to K B sq (c) 

10 P takes P 

11 K Kt to Q 2 

12 K to K 2 
IS K to K sq 



FtoK4 
K Kt to B 3 
Kt takes P 
Kt takes P (a) 
B toB4ch 
B takes B ch 
Castles 

8 FtoQ4 

9 PtoQB4 

10 PtoK6 

11 F takes P 

12 QtoQSch 

13 B to K 5 ch 

14 Q to K 6 ch. and 

mates next move. 

(a) A favourite and characteristic attack of 
Mr. Cochrane. It is not sound, but requires 
very careflil answering. 

(b) Here the Brahmin should have moved K 
to Q 2, and then have brought out his pieces on 
the Queen side, or he might have proceeided with 
B to K 2, K to B 2, and B to K B sq. White's 
game is yet so undeveloped that no opposition 
could have been offered to these moves. 

(c) As inexplicable as it is ruinous. The game 
is loet at once. 



GAME 265. 

Played at the St. George's Chess Club, on the 
6th of July 1878. 

Fianchetto Opening. 
White. Black. 



Bey. J. Owiv. 

1 PtoQKtS 

2 B to Kt 2 
SPtoKS 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 BtoKS 

6 PtoQB4 

7 Castles 

8 PtoQ4 

9 PtoQ6 

10 F to Q 6 

11 Q takes B 

12 Kt to Q B 3 

13 B takes Kt 

14 Kt to K 6 
16 B to Q sq 

16 F to B 3 (d) 

17 Kt takes B 

18 F to K 4 (e) 
19FtoK6 

20 Q takes Q 

21 KttoK4 

22 PtakesPrnmuf. 
23BtoK6 

24 BtakesRoh 
26 BtoQS 
26BtoQB3(g) 
87 KttoKKt3(h) 
28 BtoQBS 
89PtoKB4 



1 
8 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



Mr. ZvxxsTon. 



KttoK 
BtoK2 
F to Q Kt 3 
B to Q Kt 2 
FtoQB4 
Kt to Q B 3 
Castles (b) 
Kt to Q Kt 6 
B takes F 
Kt to B 7 (c) 

12 Kt takes R 

13 R to Q B sq 

14 P to Q R 3 
16 B to B 3 

16 Q to B 2 

17 Q takes Kt 

18 K R to Q sq 

19 Kt to K sq 
80 B takes Q 

21 P to Q 4 (f) 

22 Kt takes P 

23 Kt to Kt 8 

24 Kt takes R 
86 PtoKBS 
26KtoBS . 
27 BtoQS 
te KttoQBS 
89PtoKB4 



(i) 



36 
86 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 



Blaek. 



White. 

30 Kt to K 8 

31 Kt to K B 4 

32 Kt to K R 3 

33 Kt to K B 4 

34 BtoQ3(k) 
F takes P 
Kt to K R 3 
P takes Kt 
B to K sq 0) (A) 
Kt to K Kt 6 ch 
F to K B 4 (B) 
KttoK 6 

42 Kt to Q B 7 

43 Kt to Q 6 ch 

44 F takes B 
46 BtoQ2 

46 KtoBS 

47 KtoKS 

48 KtoQ8(n) 

49 FtoQR4 

60 B to Q B 3 ch 

61 F takes F 

62 KtoQ2 

63 KtoKsq 

64 KtoBsq 
66 BtoQ2 

66 F takes F 

67 B to B 8 

68 B to K 6 (p) 

69 K to K sq 

60 B to Kt 2 

61 K to B sq 

62 BtoBsqoh 

Besigns. 



(a) This is a good move, to reply to Ihe 
Fianchetto, when played by the first player. 1 P 
to K 4 is open to the objection that the oentre 
Pawns are difficult to su]^port. 

(b) Losing a piece at once. 8 P to Q 4 would 
have given Black a perfectly even game. 

(c) From this point, to the end, the gsme is 
exceedingly enteirtaining. Though innrtor in 
force Black slowly reUieves an fMqpsrently 
hopeless game. 

(d) This weak move sdves Black his first op- 
portunity. 16 B to K B S wpold have kept vp 
the pressure. 

(e) Another chance for Black: 18 Q to K6» 
threatening B to Q 6 and Kt to K4 would haye 
won speedily. If, in reply to 18 Q to K 6^ Blaok 
plays 18 Kt to K sq then:— 



SORtoQS 
31 PtoKKtS 


SSPtoKBS 


33 Kt to Q 6 


84FtoKKt4 


36 F takes F 


36 Kt takes P oh 


37 R takes B 


38 F to K Kt S 


89 K to Kt 8 


40FtoK4 


41 KtoBS 


42 F takes P 


43 RtnkesKtM 


44KtoK4 


46FtoB0 


48 K takes P 


47 P to B 6 oh 


48 KtoK4 


4ePtoQKt4 
60 KtoB4 


61 P takes F 


68 KtoK6(o) 
63 P to K Kt 6 


64 F to Q Kt 6 


66FtoQB6 


66FtoQKt« 
67 KtoQ6 


SB K takes P 


68 KtoQ6 


60 PtoB70h 


61 KtoKS 


6SKtoB6 



19 KttoK 4 
80 QtoKKtS 
21 B to Q 8 

With a fine atladk. 



19 P to K B S 
80 KtoBsq 



(f) White seems to have ovailookBd this plaj 
entirely. 

(g) This Bishop ought to retire to K Kt 8 
in order to prevent the hostile Book from 
coining into action. 

(h) Much better to have brought up theKing. 

(i) All these moves of the Knight have xesolted 
in absolutely nothing bat the advaaoement of 
the adversary's game. 

(k) 34 B to Q sq is the proper play, the move 
made results in the loss of a Pawn. 

(1) All these disasters would have been avoided 
had the King been brought into the game at an 
earlier stage. 

(m) The surest and simplest way of winning. 
With four Fawns against a piece, BIaok*s pro- 
gress is attended with no difficulty whatever. 

<n) Had he taken the Fawn the K B F would 
of course have marched to Queen. 

(0) In positions like this the Fawns alwa^ 
win. Whilst the unhappy Bishop is hunting the 
Pawns on one side, those on the other mareh to 
Queen. 

(p) Had he gone forward with his Fawn 
BUusk would have taken the Bishop, and then 
Queened his Pawn, mating. 

(A) If 38 Kt takes Fob, Black wins apiece by 
88 K to Kt S. 

(B) If 40KttakesF,Blaekreplies40BloK«. 
If 49BtoB4,Blaekwinsby4irKtoB4. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 185. 

Played at the Westminster Chess Club. 
Score 3 all. 
Z turns up H Q. 
Steele. F. H.Lewi:*. Child. 

♦ > 




8 



10 



II 



12 



'3 



HAND No. 186. 

A'sHakd.— C Q, 10, 9, 8, 3 ; H Kg, Kv, 7 
S A, Q, 5 ; I> A, Q. 

Score 3 all. 

Z turns up D Kg. 

Lawley. C. Mossop. R, 



A. 
4- 

4* 

4- 



*"X^. 






9 


^ 


9 




B. 




Sohmuiii. 

z. 

♦ +1 

4- 4- 



HAND No. 187. 

Played at the Westminster Chess 

Score 4 all. 

Z turns up C Kv. 
Robertson. F. H L;wis. Onslow. 



Club. 




X. 


9 


9 9 






IS 

4- 
4- 



9 


9 


9 


<? 


9 


9 




S? 


^'^ 


9 


9 


9 


9 



s? 

9 



* 4-; 



9 






9^ 



9 9 




"1 



9 



Irp <;? 




*4.* 





9 ^:?i 



I A*'4iV- , 






4' 















4 



9 9 



9 9 



9 


91 


9 9 
9^9 


9_ 


_?|| 



8 



:9 i?K 



i^.at^^ 



^i 




o 







8 






*T 








o o 
o o 








0% 










^ 


II 


IjTI 









12 



^3 





12 
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Joshua. 

z._ 



L_^ 





A 



9 9 

9 
9 9 

9 9 








4- 




*** 


6 



























6 



0^0 






_0 . 




1 












<>A.O 












*4.*! 
4.**! 

+*4-: 


i^9^ 

-^<v,9 
9 9 






10 






♦ 4 




♦ 41 
4 4 


i9^9' 
1 9 
9 9 

9„9 

9^9; 


10 




4 •> 
4 

4 4 




* + 

♦ + 






k' 9 
1 9 : 

9 9 

9 
9 9 


II 


9 9 

9 
9 9 




4 4 

4*4 

4 4 




4. 4. 

•> 4 

4 +J 


s 




♦a* 




9 9 




<^ 


n^ 









4 


4-4 


13 






1^ 


rVft" n 




0^0 






♦4* 
4*4 






nffi 












9 9 




^ 
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HAND 185. 

Notes. — Trick 3. B, knowing his partner has led from 5, commences a signal. Trick 5. X ought to have known the whole Spade suit 
was against him ; by playing trump, after a signal, he rather informs Z that he, X, has Spade Queen. Not to stop his partner s suit, B 
discards the 10. Trick 10. The discard of the 10 leaves Z in doubt whether B has another Spade to give A, but we should have 
preferred here the Diamond lead. The result, however, would have been the same, as B would have won with Diamond Aec, and 
then led Spade 6. 

HAND 186. 

Notes. — We had intended giving this as a problem, which we should have thus stated. Given the correct original lead, how 
could A and B lose 2 by cards? A and B have solved the problem, and we will not poach on Mr. F. H. Lewis's preserves- 
Trick 2. B leads our old friend, the singleton, in preference to returning his partner's leaa. Z, having 6 of the suit, pla3rs Ace. 
Trick 3. Not suspecting the lead of the singleton, B does not finesse. Trick 4. A has his reward ; he makes his trumps. Trick 5. 
Being weak ori^nally, and being weaker now, B plays a strong game, and leads trumps before he or his partner have established 
their suits, and Knowing that the Heart Queen, and probably several more Hearts are in Z's hand. Trick 6. _X leads trump to 
let in Z's Hearts. He has them all, and X gets rid of his 3 losing Spades, and thus wins the rubber. 

HAND 187. 

Notes. — Trick 9. The point of the game lies in X not trumping. It is clear that C 10 is with A. It cannot be with B, or he 
would have taken C 7, and Z cannot have C 10, Kn, Q, or he would have led C Q. If X trump, he must lead S K, and then either 
Spade or D, in either of which events Z must put an honour to keep C 10 from winning. If C 6 is with Z, then, as he must have 
two honours to win the game, he secures the odd trick, but if the 6 is with A, as in fact it was, B, by not over trumping the 5, 
would have secured the trick and game. 



No. 93.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A*s Hand. 









9? S? 
X's Hand. 


































Z's Hand. 



O O 

o o 



o o 










9 


^ 


S? 


9 


9 


9 






A to lead, and A and B to make four by cards. Diamonds trumps. 



SOLUTION TO Mr, F. H. LEWIS'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 92. 



1 . A leads Diamond Queen ; X passes it ; won by A. 

2. A leads Diamond Knave ; X passes it ; won by A. 

3. A leads Club Ace ; won by A. 

4. A leads Club 3 ; Z covers B's 10 with Kg ; won by Z. 

5. Z leads Heart Kv ; A passes it ; won by Z. 

6. Z leads a Spade ; A puts on the Kg ; won by A. 

7. A leads Club Qn ; X discards Diamond 4 ; won by A. 

8. A leads Club Kv ; X discards Diamond 9 ; B's discards are 

indifferent so long as he retains the Diamond Ace ; won 
by A. 



9. 

10. 
II. 
12. 

13. 

II. 
12. 

13- 



A leads a Heart, which ntus/ be won by X's King or Ace ; 
won by X. 

X leads winning Heart ; won by X. 

If X leads Diamond Kg, A discards the Spade 10^ ^ won 
B winning with Diamond Ace, and then As Spade > by 
Ace and his long Club 8 win the two last tricks ;j A 

or. 

If, at this trick, X leads a Spade, A and B make*) won hr 
two Spades between them, and A's long tnunp > A and 
wins the last trick. j B 



Notes. 



l(, at trick I, X covers the Qn with the Kg. then B must win 
with the Diamond Ace, and the play can be made the same as 
before, by B's returning the Diamond 7. If, at trick two, X puts 
on the Diamond Kg, which B wins, then B leads Diamond 10, 
to which A discards the Spade 10, and B then leads Club 10^ 
and it is now clear that X and Z can make onl^ three Hearts and 
the Club Kg between them. A and B thus, m any event, make 



the game, by scoring two by honours and three by caixls. The 
great feature of the play in the above solution, as fully set cot, 
consists in A's refusal, at trick 5, to cover the Heart Ky with 
theQn. 

Solutions by E. T. (Gordon Square), E. N. P., J. R. T. 
T. R. H., Brighton Club, and Faiitax— right D. D. (EaUiig), 
You must make X and Z plfty better. AU others wrong.' 
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WHIST JOTTINGS— GENIUS— THE DISCARD. 

It it is said that a young barrister always expects to become Lord Chancellor. Ambition may bring about the 
desired result The Chancellorship does not fall to the lot of any one who does not try for it, and few in this 
life excel by accident alone. It may be that when a man begins to play Whist he hopes to attain the pro- 
ficiency of Deschapelles, and to attain that end qualifications of a very high order are necessary. Whist 
players have been indulged^ ad nauseam^ with the number of high qualities they possess. Yet how few theie 
are who exhibit any kind of genius, and even in those cases where the players possess genius, how they 
flitter away their advantages. Genius is the grandest gift of man, and yet how often is the genius left behind in 
the race, whilst die man of more moderate powers keeps plodding on to the front We have never met but 
two Whist geniuses, and we guess one of these has lost more rubbers than any man alive. The player who is 
always playing for pretty things at Whist is certain to come to grief. We cannot all have genius, but we can 
all have attention : at least, if we cannot attend to the hand, and concentrate our thoughts for five minutes on 
the play, it is tolerably certain that such an one can never be a Whist player. Yet there are few amongst us 
who realize the fact that, to attend conscientiously to the business before us requires an effort ; and nine players out 
of ten never try their powers. Men, as a rule, seem to play as if they were in a dream ; they never gra.sp the 
subject so as to be the master of the situation when the opportunity offers ; they do not strike when the iron is 
hot ; or, if they strike, they do so with such feeble strokes that no spark is emitted, and their puny efforts are as 
nought The energetic player succeds at Whist, without much knowledge of the subject, where the weaker 
player, with more knowledge, so often fails. We do not advocate a very dashing game, although we believe a 
little more dash would often succeed. There are some who are always playing a desperate game when there 
is no occasion for so doing, but the players generally are too fond of retaining their trumps. They rely on the call, 
and they consider the fact that you have not called sufficient justification for not leading trump, and this is the 
cause, we believe, of the unjustifiable calls we so frequently see. AVe have seen men call without a trump, 
and they say, " Well, if I did not, I know my partner would never lead trumps." But players should 
remember that the existence of the signal in no way does away with their responsibility, or their judgment, in 
leading trumps. Each player must decide for himself the time and opportunity for leading trumps, and if he 
does not know when to lead trump then he knows nothing of Whist It is often a difficult question to 
decide, but difficulties should not prevent a man from attempting to solve the problem. It is rank cowardice 
to get out of the difficulty by shirking it altogether, and the reliance on that weak and unhealthy reed, the 
Blue Peter, is destroying the independent judgment that is essential for decent Whist play. There seems a 
want of courage — a moral cowardice about our Whist players — that we cannot explain by any other theory. 

Then, again, how unobservant do men play. 1 ake the case of the discard. The first discard is 
probably the key to the game. A, the strong player, is leading out trumps, and he gets them all out, and has 
the lead ; nine times out of ten he will have forgotten his partner^s first discard, and play on the assumption 
that his last discard was the first, and so certain is this to come about, that we believe, with some players, it is 
best to endeavour to calculate how many discards we shall get, and let the last discard be our weakest suit. 
Of course if we cannot get players to watch the first discard, it is obvious we cannot expect them to watch the 
discard of the adversaries. Nor, a fortiori^ can we expect them to inquire whether the discard is made in 
consequence of our partner's or our adversaries' strength. When our partner is the strong player there can be 
little or no difficulty about our first discard. We show (that is, we should show, if our partner had eyes to .see), 
which is our weakest suit, and we tell him, if ears could hear, not to lead that suit. We unguard a King rather 
than mislead him ; and, having told him the suit we do not want led, we ask him to reflect ; and judge for 
himself which of the other two suits we do want A moment's thought will generally tell tiiis, but if we cannot 
make men notice with their eyes the first information we give, how can we hope to induce them to reason 
when the groundwork of the proposition is absent from their consideration ? But, given the fact that we have 
a partner who will recollect our first discard, do they attempt to reason why the discard is made ? It always 
seems to us that they play as blindly now as if they did not see. Players do not lay down any given card 
without a reason for so doing, and the other players must try to fathom tliis reason. Thus, when our partner is 
playing a strong game, we endeavour to help him, and try to play a strong game also ; and with that object, we 
try to bring in a long suit But if our adversaries play a strong game, we are at once bound to play on the 
defensive. We must keep our Kings guarded. We must keep our Queens doubly guarded. We must, 
if we have four of our adversaries suit to the nine or ten, keep this suit intact How often have 
we seen Knave led won with the Ace ; trumps led, and got out ; an adversary with four of the original lead 
to a nine or ten throws one of these away, and loses the game ; or, by playing properly and carefully, 
prevents all this suit being brought in after the Kg and Qn are made. It is therefore clear that 
the discard, which is right in the one case, is wrong in the other, and the player watching the discard 
must draw a different inference from the one and the other. In this, as in other Whist points, he 
must reason, and if he cannot reason, he cannot play Whist Whist and reason are convertible tenns. That 
there are a large number of players who think they play Whist, and yet do not reason, is too true ; but we saj- 
that such play may be Bumblepuppy, or some other game — ^it certainly is not Whist 
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There are players who never reason, and some of these win. These gentlemen do not, as a rule, look 
upon Whist as a game of skill. They treat it as pure chance, and they fail to see that a good player often 
makes more out of the cards than they do ; and, as lookers on, they complacently state that they should not 
have lost that game. In other words, when they play, they consider that they never lose a trick, but that the 
better players often do so by over refining. There is some truth in all propositions of this description. The 
good player loses by over refining, but a good player seldom refines, except when there is some considerable 
object to be gained ; and the bad critic often finds fault when the course taken by the good player was the only 
one possible to save or win the game. But granted that the good player makes mistakes, and all do, the 
question arises who makes the most mistakes, the good player or the bad ? Because at Whist it is the player 
who makes the least mistakes who wins, so far as skill as against luck tells. The bad player sees the mote in 
his neighbour's eye. He might, with advantage, pluck out the beam which is in his own. AVe do not think 
bad players ever realise that it is easy to play with good cards, and very difficult to play with bad cards. 
There are, of course, degrees of skill in the conduct of both hands ; but with a good roaring hand, when four 
cards are obtained, and where five could have been got, the bad player thinks he has done well, and the good 
player sees that he has done ill. Some of those players, who do not attach any force to reason, allege that 
they play by instinct. No doubt instinct is a very valuable quality, if you have it, and some players certainly 
think they have this quality, in the same way that a pointer or setter has it. Whether dogs have reasoning 
powers as well as instinct, cannot very well be discussed here, but we certainly lean to the belief that the 
retriever reasons. Be this as it may, as instinct in a Whist or Piquet player cannot be explained or governed 
by any known laws, and we do not know how much of this quality any man possesses, we prefer to be guided 
by what every man has, if he chooses to use his faculties; the power to observe; the power to draw 
inferences ; the power to reason from the play of any given card, and to make a reasonable deduction from 
the absence of any cards. The Piquet players are often supposed to play by instinct. There are, of course, 
positions when it is pure chance which of two suits to go for, and we prefer to call that chance, rather than 
instinct, and we certainly should not like to back the man who played by instinct when reason would guide 
him. 



AN INSTRUCTIVE HAND AT WHIST.— No. 188. 

It \vas first intended to publish this as a problem in Whist inference, but Ave think it will be more 
useful to give the reasoning in full, for the benefit of young players. It is rarely that so complete a know- 
ledge can be acquired so early in the hand, but a careful study of this instance will show the beginner how 
much may be discovered by attentive and intelligent study of the principles of play. Indeed, few players 
have any idea that such absolute knowledge may be gained at all. 

We would call particular attention to the concluding paragraph. It points out an error not unfrequent 
even among good players, and which has received little notice from Whist writers. It seems to us that 
many instances might be given which would show the necessity of considering on what points clear to you 
your partner must be ignorant, and we hope that some of our contributors will work the point up a 
little more. 

Z turns up Spade 7. A leads. 
B's HAND. 
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A leads Club 6 ; X plays Club Kv ; B plays Club Ace ; Z plays Club 3. Won by B. 

B leads Hearts 2 ; Z plays Hearts 10 ; A plays Hearts 9 ; X plays Hearts 5. \\'on by Z. 

Z leads Diamond 4 ; A plays Diamond 8 ; X plays Diamond Kv ; B plays Diamond Queen. Won by B. 

B leads S])ade 5 ; Z plays Spade 7 ; A plays Spade Kv ; X plays Spade Ace. Won by X. 

After these four tricks have been played, B is able to place every card in the pack, supposing that all 
the players are known to follow the rules usually adopted to atford information. Thus — 

A leads a six, which must be either the lowest of four at least, or the best of three at most. As no 
good player would commence a hand with a suit headed by the six, A must have three better cards. The 
2 is not played ; A cannot have it, as the 6 is his lowest ; Z cannot have it, or he is asking for trump ; but 
this supposition is inadmissible, as he has the lead on the third round and does not lead trumj). The two must, 
therefore, be in X's hand. To put on the Knave with the two in hand is only right when the Queen also 
is held, and no more. As B has Ace, 10 and 8, and X the Queen and Knave, the only three that A can 
have better than the 6 are 7, 9 and King. Z must have had 3, 4 and 5. 

In the second trick B knows by A putting the 9 on the 10 that he has no more. As X plays the 5 he 
cannot have the 3, which must be in Z's hand. Z then, by playing the 10 second hand having the 3, shews he has 
the Knave also and three cards only in the suit. X must have had 5, 6, 7, 8 and King. 
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In the third rouod Z leads the lowest of four; the 2 and 3 must be in X's hand. A cannot have less than 
four of the suit, or he must have five trumps, in which case he would have begun with a trump. He can there- 
fore only have had 8, 9, 10 and Ace, or 8, 9, 10 and King; Z having led from 4, 5, 7, King, or 4, 5, 7, Ace. 
There is no means of telling by this round alone which of the honours is held by A or Z, but a consider- 
ation of A's first lead gives B the information he wants. A would not have led from 6, 7, 9 and King, 
with another suit containing 8, 9, 10 and King, but with 8, 9, 10 and Ace he might prefer the suit headed 
by the King, and keep his Ace suit to get in with at a later period of the game. This is a mode of play 
recommended by J. C, and B is sure that A has played in this way, or there would otherwise be no explanation 
of his original lead. 

B's first impulse is to lead back the 6 of diamonds, so as to give A the finesse, but for a reason hereafter 
to be explained he leads a small trump. Knowing the position of all the other cards, he can count that Z has 
three trumps, A has four, and X two only. Z playing the 7 can have the 8 and King only, or 8 and Queen, 
but A would not have finessed the Knave if he had the King, so Z must be credited with it A therefore 
remains with the Queen and two of the smallest trumps, and X can have only one of the smallest trumps left 

It is often said when one of the players can thus place every card in its proper hand that he may play 
the game thenceforward as if it were Double Dummy. This must be taken with much reservation, for jt is to 
be remembered that A has not the same amount of information as B, and, therefore, any unusual play of B's, 
founded on his knowledge, may so mislead A as to cause him to destroy A's best laid scheme through misconcep- 
tion. A very good player would assuredly take this into account, and, after putting himself in A's place, to 
think what he can know, would so lead as to give him least difficulty afterwards. 

We will apply this to the present case, and see the result From the first round A has no knowledge 
whether the 2 of clubs is with X or B. The Knave may, therefore, be single in X's hand, and Z may have 
the Queen, or X may have Knave and Queen only. In the second round also he is ignorant of the position 
of the small cards, and there may be two honours in the suit in either of the opponents' hands. He is 
equally in ignorance of the position of the 2 and 3 of diamonds, so that he has no complete knowledge 
of any one suit It is for this reason that B leads a trump in place of returning the diamond. After 
winning the trick with a successful finesse in diamonds A would not know what to do. He would 
probably lead on, thinking his partner wished to be forced in the suit, in which case B would be obliged 
on the seventh round to lead from his tenace in hearts, or to lead up to the guarded Queen of clubs, or 
finally, to lead trumps with a hand weakened by the force. By leading tyump he avoids all this. If A 
wins the trick in trump, they get two rounds, and one only is left against them. If X wins either the first or 
second round of trumps, see at what disadvantage he must lead. Either through B's tenace in hearts, giving A 
a discard, or up to A's tenace in clubs (the alternative he will probably choose), as clubs was his partner's 
lead, and he has not B's knowledge of the position of the cards. 



PIQUET DISCARDS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — Ever since you first began to publish Piquet discards, I have been puzzled to know on what principle 
you selected the hands. Partly indolence, and partly a feeling that some new system might have superseded 
our old maxims of play, prevented me from writing to you before, but I can no longer refrain, after seeing the 
Westminster Papers for May and June, fi'om asking you to explain the discards you have there given. Of 
the nine elder hands in these two numbers there are two only which would have been approved of in my time. 
One of these, No. 78, is so plain and straightforward that there can be no second opinion upon it, and I 
wondered to see it selected for the honours of publication, till I remarked the take in, giving a repique. This 
I did not see at first, because, in estimating the correctness of a discard, the knowledge of the talon can only 
confuse the judgment, which is too apt in any question of probability to be influenced by the result when it is 
known. For this reason I disapprove of publishing the cards taken in, or the score made. On the other 
hand, more attention should be paid to the score at the time of discarding. In several cases where it is really 
of importance you have omitted it, and in other cases, such as No. 91, it is impossible to say which hand, 
elder or younger, is 85 and which 75, and it is a very important element in considering the discard of this 
hand. 

Let us now consider the discards J^r/a//w, from No. 76 to No. 91 inclusive. 

In 76, Captain Patton abandons his point as well as the quarter chance of a quint in it, and risks the cards for 
the sake of a quatorze of tens, which is not good unless he takes in a knave. By this mode of play he gives 
away chances which are worth at least 15 points. Mr. Hilsen and Mr. Belaieff do not mend matters by their 
proposed discard. If the elder hand were very far behind in his score, this play would be forced upon him as 
the only chance of a repique, against which the odds are only three to one, but at 20 to 7 the proper discard 
is D 10, C 10, and the three Spades. 

No. 77. With a seven point and a. siezieme against him in Clubs, and a six point in Spades, Mr. Hilsen 
leaves his adversary three cards. This is not so mad as it seems, for no repique can be against him, but it is 
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not good play. Your suggestion I would adopt were the elder hand not so backward in his score, and the 
rubicon in danger. Under the circumstances, and at the score, I think the best discard is D A, Kn, 8 j S 10, 
and leave a card. 

No. 79. Both the actual discard and Mr. BelaiefF's proposed one axe bad. The interest of the hand 
arises from the state of the score. It is not to the advantage of the player to score, unless he can make a 
repique. Now the best chance of this is to discard D A, K, 9 ; S A ; H K 3 for in the Club suit only can he make 
a quint, by taking in one named card and one of two others, namely, the 10 of Clubs with either Q or 7. In 
which case, either the D Kn or the H 10 would give him the repique (provided he takes in a Q should his 
Club quint be a quint minor). It is better to keep the tens than the Aces, for as one ten is necessary for the 
quint, he may play as if he had three. 

No. 84. It is refreshing to come on this discard in the middle of the others. It helps to restore one's 
confidence in the principles inherited from our fathers. I would recommend a comparison of this hand with 
No. 76 and No. 86. It is evident that Captain Patton and Mr. Foster differ utterly from Mr. Lowinger in 
their ideas of the game. It is probable that he represents the old school, in the interest of whose opinions I 
venture to address you, and that they are the exponents of the new mode of play, which you are giving us 
such numerous examples of. 

No. 85. The score is not given, and it would influence the play materially. In no case can Mr. Bianchi 
have been right. I would have assumed the score as love all, if it had not been for the discard you propose, 
which is only good on the supposition that the player is far behind in his score. The best play at the beginning 
of the game is to keep the three Kings, the three Queens and Ace of Spades. 

No. S6, Mr. Foster breaks up his point with a quarter chance of a quint major, and gives away three cards to 
keep three Knaves and a tierce to the Queen. As the score stands, I would discard all the Clubs and 
Diamonds, and carry the two suits. If far behind I would discard H Q and 10, and the three Clubs. 

No. 87. The actual discard was very bad. You propose the only way to play, except on the supposition 
that the talon could be read by the backs of the cards. 

No. 88. There is no reason that I can see for keeping the S Kn in place of the C Q, after discarding 
CKn. 

As there is not the same difficulty in discarding in younger hand as in elder, I thought to find less very 
bad play in those given. I was disappointed. 

No. 80 is well enough, the only way of playing ; but 

No. 8 1 seems as if it were selected to show with what utter imbecility men can play. What reason (if 
the idea of reason can be entertained in such a case), can there possibly be for throwing away D A to keep ^ 
guard to the H K. There is little fear of an attack in Hearts, in which the elder hands can have but five 
cards, while Diamonds is probably his point. 

No. 82. There is no use in keeping the two little ffearts, except on the chance of taking in the Q, to 
which they may act as guards but with the Q of Hearts Mr Bianchi would have no cause for fear, as he 
must score his two tierces and quatorze of Queens, unless on the improbable supposition that the elder hand 
has gone for Spades. The discard ought to be the two Hearts and the Spade 7, making possible either the 
quint in Clubs or the 14 Queens, or both. 

No. 89. This is one of the few discards which mgy be thoroughly commended. 

No. 90. This is an example of play without thought Your suggestion is an improvement, but if 
Mr. Bianchi had previously scored, even as few as five points, I would recommend him to throw away his 
S A as well, to gain an extra chance of making his point unassailable, by taking in a Club, if there should 
happen to be no Diamond in the stock. The difference between taking in no card and taking three, is the 
ditterence between 3 to i and 6 to i in favour of the discard. 

No. 91. I will suppose the younger hand to be 85, in the absence of any precise information* In 
this case he keeps the H 7 to act as a guard to a possible H K, but if he takes in H K, his point and 14 
Kings are good, and he has no need for a guard. In fact, with septieme major and a siezieme minor 
against him, and the cards he holds, it is unlikely that the cards will count The best discard would therefore 
be H 7, D 7, C A. I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, Old Piquet. 

[We have already stated that we do not select hands. We give what we see played, or what are pointed out as 
producing peculiar results, and unfortunately these cases are too likely to be hands for the gallery. We intend, 
when we have given 100 hands, then to select hands because they are instructive. If our correspondent 
knows anything of the impatience of the men of the new generation — we believe the old school never had this 
complaint — our correspondent, on this head, may set us right — ^he would know that it is not easy to take down 
another man's hand and his discard, get the score and the result, without an occasional omission. AVe try to get 
all he wishes. The hands are given as actual hands played, and so far from being offended at our corres- 
pondent's criticisms, we are only too glad to have the opinion, right or wrong, of so competent a judge. The 
hands are there for that very object, and we trust the young players will avail themselves of our correspondent's 
remarks, and see for themselves whether what he says is sound and suggestive. We have rather to congratulate 
ourselves that some of the hands are bad, for otherwise he would not have spoken oat When Mr. Uoden was 
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Chess editor of the Fiddy he used to say that if he got a problem that was cooked, he got 20 letters for every 
one that he got when the problem was sound. Our bad work is found out in our life-time, our good deeds live 
after us. 

When we give the score 85 to 75, the first No. is the score of the player making the discard, the 2nd that 
of his opponent When we do not give the score, it must be taken to be love all, or in those portions of 
rubicon games where the score is of the least consequence. Our correspondent will see that it is rather 
difficult to add up the score on both sides in addition to our other labours. — £d.] 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



The foreign subscribers who have not received last month's 
No. had better sec if they have sent their subscription for 
Volume 7. We repeat, the subscription is payable in advance. 
The cost is 6s here ; add the extra postage. 

Hartford Times. — The May No. went as usual, but we 
have, of course, posted another copy. 

Editor Bridgeport Evening Farm i:r.— The price of 
our Papers, post free, to America is 9s. Being a monthly 
publication, our Post Office authorities will not let us register 
the Papers as a newspaper, so that we are always handicapped, 
we suppose, according to our value. The Fuld^ if it weighs 
Soz. can go for 2d, whilst we, when we do not weigh 4 oz., 
must pay 3d. In this country our Government charges as much 
as it can. The strong will not stand air over charge. The 
weak must. When we shall see a fair rate charged alike on 
all printed matter, wc cannot tell, but, we fear, not in our time. 

CHESS. 

C. W. (Kirkee). — Several of your problems were wrong ; but 
having no distinguishing mark, could not be pointed out at the 
time. All the correct ones have been published, and another 
batch will be very welcome. 

R. W. J. — Thanks for the last problem, which is very elegant. 
The following is the examiners* report on your previous lot. No. 
12. Too crowded. No. 5. Second solution by Q to K 3 ch. 
No. 20. Another solution by i P to K R 6. The others are 
correct. 

W. CoATES. — No. 3 seems all right now, and No. 2 shall be 
duly reported on. 

S. H. T. — Your favour to hand, with thanks. 

Ca ptain Clark (Barnaul). — All of the last batch are coryct, 
and very neat. 

H. J. C. A. — Your beautiful problem is most acceptable. 
Regaiding anonymous contributors, we of course use our dis- 
cretion, and, in the case under notice, had very good reasons for 
doing as we did. We can only regret a most elegant problem 
was spoilt by an oversight. 

W. N. (St. Neots). — Your reviews certainly came too late 
last month ; they ought to be in, at least, by the 20th. In 
r^ard to other of your remarks, please see notice to H. J. C. A. 

T. W. L.— Thank.s. 

J. Hazeon. — Shall be examined, and, if correct, published. 

G. H. D. G. — Your analysis shall be reported on next month. 

F. W. Lord, H. J. C. A., W. Coates. — Thanks for problems. 

N. L. H. (Bengal). — Thanks for the game, which shall 
appear in due course. We shall always be glad to hear from 
you on Chess or Whist matters in Bengal. Your opponent is 
an old friend now at home. We were not aware that the W'hist 
games were copied in the EngUshniany or indeed anywhere. 
We should be glad to see a W^hist column in as many papers as 
there are Chess columns, and we have often wondered that the 
Colonial papers did not adopt the idea. 

WHIST. 

J. M. A. {Bets OH odd trick). — Will you solve the following diffi- 
culty: — Two gentlemen, not playing, make a bet atagameof Whist, 
one laying the other £(} to £^ on A and C making the odd trick. 
A revokes. A and C make the odd trick, and have two by 
honours. B and D inflict the j^enalty, by also scoring 3. The game, 
therefore stands 3 all. How is the bet to be decided ? I may 
mention that, immediately the revoke was claimed, the gentle- 

In consequence of the pressure on our space 
Problems Reviewed. 
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man who had laid the bet paid the jf 6, and left the room beTore 
the termination of the game. — Ans. Bets on the odd trick are 
decided by the actual state of the score after the revoke penalty 
is exacted . The backer of A and C, therefore, wins. The 
following is the law that touches the point : — So. " If a revoke 
occur, he. claimeil and proved, bets on the odd trick, or on the 
amount of score, must be decided by the actual state of the latter 
after the penalty is paid." This is the law, and not the etiquette 
of the game, and it is binding on the outsider as well as on the 
players. 

L. {Penalty for lending out of turn tioicS). — A leads out of 
turn. The adversaries thereupon call on B to lead trump, on 
which A leads a^in. Can the adversaries call, first, the lead of 
tnimps, and agam, another suit : or is the second card simply an 
exposed canl ? — Atts. It seems to us that A led out of turn twice, 
and he must be punished twice. B can properly be called on to 
lead tnnnn for the first offence, and whoever gets in first, A or B, 
can l)e called on again to play trumps, or any other suit, for 
the second offence. 

N. F. J. {Leads).— T^it lead of 10 from King, Queen, Knavc^ 
10 and another, is quite orthodox, but, personally, we never 
follow the rule. The 10 is led from King, Knave, 10, and 
another, and we endeavour, as far as possible, to play so that 
when we lead the 10 our partners should understand what it is 
we lead from. If we have the 9 also we still lead the 10, so 
with King, Queen, Knave, 10 and another, we lead the Knave 
and not the 10, although the 10 would Ix: quite according to rule. 

K. {Penalty for leading out of turn). — A leads when it is his 

{>artner*s, B, turn to leaid. X, an opponent, calls upon B to 
cad a trump. He declines to do so, and leads a Heart, and he 
makes a l>et lliat he is not obliged to play a trump. Please 
decide ? — Ans. B loses the bet. He is bound to lead the trump 
when legally called upon to do so, and l)ecause he does not 
comply with the proper demand he has revoked, and must suffer 
the usual i)enalty for the revoke. No man can properly revoke 
on purpose, and if B revoke for the purix)se of winning the bet 
(which we do not imagine is the ]X)int m issue), he cannot, in 
our judgmeitt, get out of his dilemna in this manner. 

iNnuiRER. — With 3 small cards of every suit, and 4 small 
trumps. Score, love all, what is the best card to lead ? — Afts. 
We never hope to have such a luind, but if we have, we should 
lead a trump. 

PIQUET. 

M. I). IN Q.- -1 stand 74 ; my opponent 95. Game lOO up- 
I am firht hand, and hold 12 good. I play 6, and still have an 
ace in hand, which would gi\e me the cards ; but as my only 
chance is that my opponent is miguarded in the suit of which 
I still hold the ace, and to prevent him making the last card, 
I play a small card, which ne takes, and plays four more ; thus 
making him out. He said to me, ** you have thrown that game 
away yourself ; for had you played your ace, after making six 
tricks, you would have scored ten for the cards, and so have 
won the game. " This I deny ; I say I cannot score the ten for the 
tricks till the hand is played out. I will l^e glad to have your 
opinion. — Ans. At Piquet the score is called in order : — 1st. The 
point. 2nd. ITic sequences. 3rd. The 14 Aces Kgs, &c., or 5 
Aces Kgs, &c. 4. The cards counted by leading or by play. 5th. 
The cards, i.e. — ^Tlie 10 for the winner of the majority of tricks* 
If M. D. had led out the Ace he would have been 93 to 95. Then 
Younger Hand comes in, and makes 5 by play, and tMs wins* 
the game. 

this month we have been compelled to hold over our 
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THE LATE MR. STAUNTON. 

In our last number we were unable to do more than to announce, in a few hasty lines, the death of Mr. Howard 
Staunton, which took place, very suddenly, at his residence, on Monday, 22nd June. 

** His grave is all too young as yet 
To have outgrown the sorrow that consigned 
Its charge to it." 

And with him, let us trust, will lie buried, once and for ever, the legion of petty jealousies, little peddling 
feuds, and insignificant animosities, of which it was his misfortune to be the mark through life. Let us 
endeavour to remember the man as he was — the profound English scholar — the genial humourist — the 
brilliant conversationaHst ; and while tracing a brief record of his Chess career, let it not be forgotten that 
Chess was one of the meanest of his accomplishments. 

To write a succinct biography of Mr. Staunton is a task beyond our powers. Beyond that he was bom — 
as he himself informed us — in the year 18 10, little or nothing is Jmown of his early life; but we believe we 
are justified in contradicting the statement which has appeared in several of our contemporaries — copied, 
doubtless, from Men of the Time — that he was educated at the University of Oxford. One thing alone i^ 
certain ; at a very early age he conceived an enthusiastic passion for the stage, and though he never adopted 
the buskin as a profession, there can be no doubt that his after life was deeply imbued by his early love for the 
drama. He has often related to us, with a glow of pardonable pride, how on one occasion he had the honour 
of playing Lorenzo to Edmund Kean*s Shylock, in the " Merchant of Venice," and when, in one of his talkative 
moods — ^and they were neither few nor far between — he would recount, with almost bojish enthusiasm, his 
reminiscences of the great actors who trod the boards in his young days — whence he would invariably fly off 
a tangent — for he was an inveterate laudator teinporis acti — to deplore the lamentable decline of the drama in 
our degenerate times, winding up with a characteristic, " Talk about A, B, or C being actors ; they don't know 
what acting is, Sir." 

Mr. Staunton's early Chess career is equally a blank, but we have more than once heard him say that he 
did not acquire the rudiments of the game until he was nearly twenty years of age. To the best of our 
meihory, but on this point we cannot speak positively, he on one occasion stated in our presence that the first 
really fine player he ever encountered, and at whose hands he met with an unqualified defeat, was Mr. Popert, 
subsequently one of the leading players of the Old London Chess Club, of whose Chess powers he always 
spoke in the highest terms of praise. It is quite certain, however, that Mr. Staunton never took a prominent 
position in the Chess world until 1835 or 1836, as he has repeatedly told us that it was never his good 
fortune to see in the flesh either MacDonnell or De I^ Bourdonnais. A Chess Divan in King Street, 
Covent Garden, close to Evans's, now ** Kilpack's American Bowling Alley," was the scene of his earliest Chess 
exploits ; and he was also a frequent habitue of the " Shades," in the basement of old Saville House, Leicester 
Square, which was at one time the head-quarters of London Chess, and where, if we mistake not, he contested 
some of his best games with Mr. J. Brown, Q.C. — one of the most accomplished amateurs of the day — and the 
veteran, Mr. Cochrane. The latter and Mr. Staunton never met in a set match, but they played a large 
number of games together ; usually, we believe, for a stake of a guinea a game — the result being greatly in 
favour of Mr. Staunton, who shortly before the departure of his chivalrous opponent for India attempted to 
give him the odds of the Pawn and move. It is upon record that seven games were contested at these odds, 
of which each player won three, and one was dra^vn, but only two or three of the number have been preserved. 
Of the even games contested between these great masters, between forty and fifty are to be found in the 
" Chess Player's Companion," all of which will well repay the examination of the Chess student. The first 
match of any importance in which Mr. Staunton was engaged was against Mr. Popert, and was played in 
1 840- 1, at the Old London Chess Club, victory declaring itself on the side of the young English amateur, by 
one game only. The result of this encounter established the winner's reputation as the " Coming Man " of the 
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day, Mr. Popert being considered to be, at the time, the strongest player of the Club, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Mr. Lewis, who had in a great measure abandoned the practice of the game, and devoted his 
attention to authorship — and for some time Mr. Staunton found no opponent worthy of his steeL In the 
winter of 1842, however, M. St. Amant, fresh from the school of the renowned Deschappelles, paid a visit to 
England, in the course of which he encountered, successfully, all the leading players of the day, including Mr. 
Staunton, whom he defeated in a short match, consisting of three out of five games. The loser, however, was 
not satisfied with the result, and forthwith challenged the French representative to play a return match of the 
best of twenty -one games, for a stake of jCioo. After a vast expenditure of diplomacy, a match on these terms 
was ultimately ratified, and the contest, which created an amount of interest unparalleled in the history of 
Chess, oimeoffat Paris, in November and December 1843 — ^^^- Staunton proving victorious, by eleven games 
to six, two being drawn. A return match was talked of, but nothing came of it, and for the next two years, 
the newly installed champion was suft'ered to repose on his well-earned laurels. In 1846, however, the 
London Club —famous even then for its exclusive patronage of Continental talent — brought out a new 
antagonist against their countr}'manj in the person of Mr. Horwitz, one of our most respected and 
honoured foreign visitors, who had just arrived in England with a high Chess reputation. A match 
for a very trifling stake was speedily arranged between the pair, in which skill and fortune again 
favoured the home player, but the loser made a gallant fight of it, scoring seven games to the 
winners fourteen, and drawing three. In the same year Mr. Staunton played his memorable match 
with Herr Harrwitz, the result of which has always been such a sore point with the English 
champion's modern detractors, who have resorted to a vast amount of special pleading to explain it 
away. The London Club was again at the back of the foreigner, and a match of twenty-one games was 
arranged — the conditions being that in the first seven Mr. Harrwitz was to receive the odds of the Pawn 
and two moves; the Pawn and move in the next seven; and play seven games even, inclusive of draws. 
Although thus heavily handicapped, Mr. Staunton proved ecjual to the occasion, scoring all the even games 
right off the reel, and winning four to three of those played at the Pawn and two moves : while, strange to 
say, at the Pawn and move, he was defeated in the proportion of six to one ; the English representative thus 
winning the match by twelve games to nine. This was the last important match in which Mr. Staunton ever 
took part ; indeed, from this date he may be said to have retired from the Chess arena, and devoted himself 
exclusively to literary pursuits ; in the interval of which, however, he occasionally found leisure to play a few 
casual games, almost invariably at odds. On the occasion of the great tournament of 1851, however, he 
again entered the lists, but it was evident that his long abstinence from the game had robbed him of his 
old " trick of fence," as he succumbed, almost without a struggle, to Anderssen, the ultimate winner of the 
tourney, and was subsequently defeated in a little match by the late E. Williams — quite a second-rate player, 
* to whom he was giving the odds of three even games out of seven — the final score being Williams seven 
{including three games given), Staunton six. Mr. Staunton's last appearance in public, as a player, was in 
1858, when, contrary to the advice of his friends, who, knowing him to be out of health and out of play, 
were unwilling for him to risk his reputation in such a contest. He entered as a competitor in the 
Birmingham Tournament. The result was a foregone conclusion, he fell an easy victim to the first strong 
player whom he met — Herr Lowenthal. 

Such, in brief, were main incidents in the career of the greatest Chess player that England has ever 
produced. In saying this, we are fully aware that we shall wound the delicate susceptibilities of a certain section 
of the modern English school, and an associate band of foreign professionals, who for some reason or other, 
best known to themselves, have persistently endeavoured to depreciate Mr. Staunton's reputation as a Chess 
player. The .spasmodic cackle over the dead lion of which a writer in the I*iM has recently relieved himself 
may be taken as a fair sample of the utterances of this class of critics. Mr. Staunton's victory over M. St. 
Amant, was, we are told, ** a grossly exaggerated performance, because neither the antecedents nor the 
subsequent career of his opponent ever entitled the Frenchman to any high rank in the Chess world.'' 
" St. Amant," we are further informed, " had received the odds of the Pawn and two moves, not long before 
his match with Staunton, and he was subsequently easily defeated by Boden, Falkbeer and others." This 
argument is singularly disingenuous. It is quite true that St. Amant ^//V/ receive the odds of the Pawn and 
two moves from his preceptor Deschappelles ; but Deschappelles, as is well known, was extremely jealous of 
his Chess reputation, and invariably refused to play with any one on even terms. Besides, it must 
not be forgotten, though the writer we have above quoted has judiciously chosen to forget it, 
that the great Frenchman's abrupt retirement from the Chess arena was owing to the very hollow 
defeat he received at the hands of his former pupil, St. Amant, at these odds. Again, it is quite 
true that St. Amant "was subsequendy" ("subsequently," be it remarked here, stands for some five- 
and-twenty years later) " easily defeated by Boden, Falkbeer and others ;" not a very unhkely contingency 
we should imagine, seeing that he had been knocked about all over the world, from Paris to San Francisco, and^ 
subject to almost every conceivable vicissitude of fortune for a quarter of a century, during which time he 
hardly ever sat down to a serious game ; but scarcely a valid argument, we submit, to prove that St. Amant 
was not a fine Chess plaver in 1842 and 1843. For our own part, we should require no better proc^ of 
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St Amant's undoubted Chess genius than his games with Staunton. As specimens of match play — real sterling 
Chess — they, to our thinking, stand unrivalled, far superior to the much belauded MacDonnelFs highest flight. 
We can only conclude that those who persistently depreciate SL Amant's skill can have never examined 
these games. In a precisely similar strain we find Staunton's splendid victory over Harrwitz, in the match 
above referred to, which we have always regarded as the English player's highest Chess achievement, has 
been studiously underrated, or else carefully explained away by these ingenious critics. Mr. Harrwitz, we 
are told, was quite a young player at the time ; he was too brilliant and impetuous to be a receiver of odds ; 
he " subsequently corrected his style, and more than reversed his defeat " ( ! ! !), he was a better player than 
Lowe, to whom Staunton failed to give the odds of the " Pawn and two " successfully, &c., &c. We will not 
answer — though we might in the same strain — that within a year of his match with Staunton, Harrwitz won 
a match of his compatriot, Horwitz, and made even games with Anderssen ; we will not inquire too narrowly 
when and in what manner the German player " reversed his defeat f we will be judged by the evidence of 
the games themselves. There are no finer or more finished specimens extant of Mr. Harrwitz's play than his 
games at the odds of the Pawn and move, and Pawn and two moves, in this match. 

And by this test we will be content to have Mr. Staunton's reputation as Chess player estimated. Take 
his best play, in his best day, examine it critically and honestly, and we will rest satisfied with the verdict of 
all impartial lovers of the royal game. 

To the present generation of Chess players Mr. Staunton will be best known as a writer and a critic on 
the game. No living writer has contributed more largely to the literature of Chess. Wherever the game is 
cultivated, wherever the English language is spoken, his name is a household word, and it is not too much to 
say that the vast progress which the study of the game has made in England and the Colonies during the last 
twenty years is mainly due to Mr. Staunton's influence as an author and editor. The most important of his 
works on the game are the " Chess Player's Handbook," published in 1848 ; the " Chess Player's Companion," 
1849; the "Chess Tournament," 1852; the "Chess Player's Text Book," 1852; and the "Praxis," i860. 
He also edited the "Chess Player's Chronicle," from its establishment in 1841 down to 1855, when it passed 
into the hands of the late Mr. Brien ; and also took a leading part in the conduct of the " Chess World," from 
1865 to 1870 ; in addition to which, he had the sole charge of the Chess column in the Illustrated London 
NewSy from its commencement in 1842. At the time of his death Mr. Staunton was engaged on a new 
treatise on the game, but his numerous other avocations prevented him devoting more than an occasional 
interval of leisure to the work, which, we regret to say, he has left in a too incomplete state for it ever to see 
the light 

Of his contributions to general, and more particularly to Shakspearian literature, it scarcely falls within 
our province to speak. As an Elizabethan scholar he had few equals. To quote the language of the 
Athemeum : — 

" Few men's minds were probably so saturated with the authors of the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the Fh^t He was as familiar with Ben Jonson and Fletcher as the scholars of Porson's day with Euripides. 
And this mastery of the works of the dramatists was combined with extraordinary natural acuteness. Mr. 
Staunton was no mere rash disturber of received texts, he possessed that power of divination which is necessary 
to successful emendation ; a power extremely rare, and usually decried by those who do not possess it" 

Among his principal contributions to the study of Shakspeare, we may mention an edition brought out 
by Messrs. Routledge, under his superintendence, between 1857 and i860; " Memorials of Shakspeare," and 
a magnificent facsimile of the famous "first folio" published in 1864. He was also the author of "The 
Great Schools of England," and other works, besides being a laborious contributor to many of the periodicals 
of the day. 

Of late years Mr. Staunton mixed very little in society. A recluse, more by habit than nature, he would 
nevertheless, like the good clerk of Copmanthorpe, unbend on occasion, and by those who had the privilege 
of his private friendship, such occasions, which were neither few nor far between, will not, we imagine, be 
readily forgotten. He was great at a dinner party, but greater far when seated behind a long " Brosely " and 
a modest measure of grog, in company with one or two congenial spirits. Many an evening have we assisted 
at these simple symposia, and listened with never-failing wonderment to the ceaseless flow of piquant anecdote 
that seemed to pour spontaneously firom his lips — reminiscences of the men and manners of " auld lang syne " 
of Chess art, literature, and the stage — aUqm> prcelia mixta mero — always fresh and always to the point, and 
told with a vivacity and verve that imparted a two-fold charm to the narration. Noctes canoeque Deum — " t'was 
like a homily to hear him talk ;" but the race of demigods is fast passing away firom the earth, and we have 
lost one of the last of them in Howard Staunton. 

One word more. An effort is being made to obtain for his widow some assistance from the Civil List and 
the Royal Literary Fund. Surely such an appeal, in such a cause, will not be made in vain. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

America. — ^The Chicago Committee have resolved to publish the games after the tourney in Book form. We 
can assure them that, in our judgment, this is not wise policy. The games should be published at once, and 
whilst the players are interested in the subject. We believe that those games of the Baden Tourney and the 
Vienna Tourney that were published by us as quickly as we could get them were more played over than all 
the games that have been published since. The games of the last tourney are still being published in the 
Continental Chess papers, but we never see any one playing over the games, nor do we see them quoted in 
this Country, Australia or America. Besides all this, is there a body of men so greedy for news as the Americans? 
Do they not buy more papers than all the rest of the world ? and who amongst them cares for the news of the 
day before yesterday? The Americans buy, the English borrow, and the Continental nations read the 
papers at the Cafo, or go without. We are improving ; but give the Americans the news of the day before 
yesterday and they will neither buy nor read. The meeting at Chicago is the third American Congress, and 
it assembled Jit the rooms of the Chicago Chess Club, 114 East Madison Street, on the 6th ult. On that 
occasion Mr. F. Perrin, of New York, was elected President of the Congress, and resolutions were passed as 
follows : (i.) That should any player withdraw from the tourney before playing two-thirds of all his games his 
name shall be cancelled. (2.) That should two players wish to engage in a tourney game in the evening they 
shall be at liberty to do so. (3.) That the player who moves first in an unfinished game shall make the last 
move, which he shall place in a sealed envelope, and deposit with the secretary. (4.) That a committee shall 
be appointed to draft articles, constituting a new National (^hess Congress. The committee so appointed are 
JMessrs. W. W. Curraw, W. C. Spencer, J. H. Congdon, H. Hosmer and A. W. Sariome. There were eight 
entries in the first class tournament, viz. Messrs. Mackenzie and F. Perrin, of New York; Hosmer, Bock and Ken- 
nicott, of Chicago ; F. H. Elder of Detroit, Max Judd of St. Louis, and General J. H. Congdon of Philadelphia, 
The prizes given are, ist prize 225 dols., 2nd 150 dols., 3rd 75 dols. The pairing for the first round was 
as follows : Mackenzie v Judd, Hosmer 7^ Kennicott, Bock 7' Elder, Congdon v Perrin, and play commenced 
on the 7th July. Up to the 12th July Mackenzie had won 4I, lost i ; Judd won 3, lost 2 ; Elder won 3I, lost 2 ; 
Hosmer won 2, lost 2 ; Perrin won 2, lost 6; Congdon won i^, lost 4; Bock won 5 A, lost i. There seems 
to us some mistake in the scoring, as the Record on the nth gives the score, Mackenzie won 6, lost i, drew i ; 
Hosmer won 4, lost 2, drew o. Mr. Kennicott retired from the tourney, after having lost 2 games to 
Hosmer and Mackenzie, and, because he retired before he had played two-thirds of his games, the games lost 
to Messrs. Mackenzie and Hosmer were deducted from their score. Mr. Elder had to leave the Congress on 
the nth, and he was not expected to return. Captain Mackenzie seems to have beaten Mr. Perrin both 
games ; with Mr. Hosmer the score was game and game ; whilst with Mr. Judd, he won i and drew i. Mr. Bock 
won I of Elder, and drew \ ; won of Congdon i, and drew \ \ and drew with Mr. Judd |, and lost to him. The 
score would therefore be 3J, up to the nth. We cannot give, with any precision, the result of the succeeding 
rounds, suffice it to say that, on the 15th ult. the tourney finished. Captain Mackenzie won the ist prize, 
Mr. Hosmer the 2nd, and Max Judd the 3rd. We publish the only two games that our Correspondent has 
been able to send us, and we hope to be able to give more specimens in our next Number. We congratulate 
Captain Mackenzie (the American Champion) on the result. We can assure him that he has many friends on 
this side the water, and we have all a very kindly feeling towards him. We should be glad to see the 
strength of the Americans tested by some of our best players. We cannot but regret the absence of many 
strong players from the tourney, such as Messrs. Neill, Mason and Gilberg. 

The Canadian Chess Association met on the 7th, at Montreal. The score, as far as it had gone, we 
take from the Globe. Dr. Hurlburt won 6, lost i, drew i ; Professor Hicks won 6, lost i ; Professor Howe 
won 2, lost 2, drew i ; Mr. Jackson won 3, lost 2, drew i ; Mr. White won 2, lost 4, drew 2 ; Dr. C6leman 
won 2. lost 3, drew 2 ; Mr. Von Bokum won 2, lost i, drew i ; Mr. Phillips won 3, lost 5 ; Mr. Henderson 
lost 7 ; Mr. De Boucherville won i, lost 3. The President, Professor Cherriman, of Toronto, was unable 
to be present in time to take part in the Congress, in consequence of an accident. The Vienna rules, with 
the time limit of 15 moves to the hour, were adopted. It was decided that the next meeting should be 
held in August next year at Ottawa. 

The Bames-Perrin match resulted in a victory for Mr. Barnes, who won 7 to Mr. Perrin's 5, and 
2 draws. Mr. Delmar won the ist prize in the Brooklyn Tourney. This gentleman has taken charge of 
the Turf^ Field ami Farm Chess Column during Captain Mackenzie's absence at the Chicago Congress. 

Tlie Danebury News reports that the match between Mr. Ware and Mr. Neill was agreed to be drawn, 
in consequence of Mr. Neill going to reside in Philadelphia. The score was Ware 2. Neill 3. 

. The Bridport Farmer says, " We notice that in Hartford they assess Chess Editors for the construction ot 
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Presenting the letters " J. G. W.," respect- 
fully inscribed to John 6. White, by Joeeph N« 
Babson, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 



BLACK. 




VHITJI. 

Either to play nnd mate or self-mate in 
two moves. 



sewers and street improvements the same as common people." Well, 
there would be a row if any Chess player were taxed in this country, 
even for sewers. Either by statute Chess players are believed to be 
exempt, or else by nature they never have anything to tax. We 
never heard of a Chess player paying anything. Even for the 
Westminster Papers no Chess player ever pays a subscription. 
The proprietors provide the Papers gratis, for the gratification of Chess 
players, and they receive, as recompense, abuse at home, and praise 
abroad. 

We were in great fear of having no American marvel to an- 
nounce this month, but we evidently reckoned without our host, and to 
show how miserable was our delusion in supposing that Brother Jonathan 
could not manufacture wonders at the rate of one a month, the accompany- 
ing problem is taken from the clever and amusing Chess column of the 
Hartford Times. Its conditions are, either to play and mate or compel 
self-mate in two moves, and the pieces are arranged, it will be observed, 
in the form of the three initials J. G. W. This specimen of misapplied 
genius is enough to take away one's breath, and English composers, with 
their orthodox three and four movers, will now more than ever need to 
hide their diminished heads. Mr. Babson is evidently determined to 
vitch the world with dazzling feats of Chessmanship ; a few more 
such compositions will about do it for him. 

Australia. — From Town and Country we learn that fifteen players entered for the Adelaide Cup ; the 
list including all the best players of South Australia ; except Mr. FuUarton, the present holder. From the 
South Australian we learn that Mr. Masters, a player in the 2nd class, is the top scorer. He will now have 
to play for the cup against Mr. FuUarton, at the odds of Kt and move. This scarcely seems a good system, 
for the holder of the cup should be the best player. 

The same paper published one of our Vienna games, but forgot to mention the fact that it was ours. In 
the following week the Editor made the amend, and added, " It is better to be a respectable beggar than 
an honest thief." We believe there is now no paper left (we do not think there ever was one in Australia) 
who would steal a game from another paper. This is somewhat different to the state of matters a few years 
ago. On the occasion of the Baden Tourney we published eight games, before any other paper in England 
had one, and these eight games, and these eight only, appeared in the Illustrated^ Land and Water ^ and Era^ 
until we published some more, and, curiously enough, not one of these appeared in any two papers. From 
that day to this, neither of these three respectable journals ever acknowledged the soft impeachment. If we 
have done nothing else in the last six years, we certainly stopped that kind of cribbage. 

The following are the names of the gentlemen who represented New South Wales in the match by 
telegraph against South Australia : R. Smith, C. M. Fisher, T. J. Ryan, W. Crane jun., W. Ridley Walker, 
and H. Wabach ; in case of emergency, Messrs. G. G.-Heydon, Brown and Sladewere added. Mr. Cunningham 
umpire for Adelaide, and Mr. Vincent Brown for South Australia. Time limit, two hours for 30 moves. This is 
the third contest between the colonies ; New South Wales won the two 
previous matches. The play commenced on the 25th May, but the tele- 
graph line seems to have been in bad order, and play did not progress as 
quickly as expected. South Australia was represented by Messrs. Hind- 
marsh, Steele, FuUarton, Mann, Scott, Beyer and Tyrell. The unfinished 
games were adjourned, and, at the conclusion of the second evening, 
it was found that New South Wales had again won, by 4 to i, and 2 draws. 
The winners were Fisher, Crane, Smith and Ridley (New South 
Wales) ; for South Australia, FuUarton. Last year Messrs. Ryan and 
Steele "were paired and drew. This year the same result occurred. In 
1872 and 1874 Mr. Walker and Mr. Mann played against each 
other, and each time the result was a draw. 

The accompanying problem is a good example of Australian skUl 
in problem construction, and as it might prove interesting for our Chess 
brethren to know what is thought of their compositions at home, we 
shall be most happy to receive the opinions of our reviewers upon it. 
Although published in the Adelaide Obsenter^ under the nom de plume 
of "St Just," its author is Mr. Tyrell, a well known name in Aus- 
tralian Chess circles, and not altogether a stranger to our readers. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
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France.— We learn that Heir Rosenthal is hard at work on a book of the Chess Openings, which will 
appear in four or five months. 

Austria. — The proceedings of the Vienna Tournament will be published by Lehner and Co., Leipsic, in 
about two months' time. 

Scotland. — From the Glasgow Herald we learn that the following gentlemen are the winners of the 
Edinburgh Chess Club prizes : — ist, Dr. Frazer (this position has been won by the Dr. fourteen times 
in succession), the Donaldson gold medal. 2nd, silver cup, 
Col. Robertson. 3rd, Mr. John Macfie. 4th, Mr. Christopher Meikle. 
5th, Mr. M'Arthor. 

England. — It was our duty last month to chronicle the advent 
of a new composer belonging not to human mould. This time we 
have another phenomenon • to notice, happily not unearthly. The 
problem printed in the margin is the production of Master B. M. Allen, 
a boy under 10 years of age. If it is entirely his own composition, 
it reflects the greatest credit upon him, for it is well worthy of an 
experienced hand. We believe Master Allen enjoys the honour of 
being the youngest composer on record, and we can only hope that 
he will fulfil &e promise thus early held out, of being a leading 
composer, at no distant date. 

On Wednesday, the 8th ult, Herr Zukertort played blindfold 
against ten strong players of the City of London Club, winning five, 
losing one, and drawing four. The games being unfinished, an adjourn- 
ment took place to the following Friday. The whole performance took 
but six hours. We append one of the games : — 
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WHXTX. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Evans Gambit declined. 



White. 


Black. 


Mr. J. H. Zukertort. 


Dr. Ballard. 


I PtoK4 


I PtoK4 


2 Kt to K B 3 


2 Kt to Q B 3 


3 B to B 4 


3 B to B 4 


4 P to Q Kt 4 


4 B to Kt 3 


5 P to Kt 5 


5 Kt to R 4 


6 Kt takes P 


6 Kt to R 3 


7 P to Q 4 


7 P to Q 3 


8 B takes Kt 


8 P takes Kt 


9 B takes Kt 


9 Q takes P 


10 Q takes Q 


10 B takes Q 


II B takes R 


II B takes R 


12 B to Q 3 


12 K to K 2 


13 B to Kt 7 


13 B to K 3 


14 B to R 6 


14 B takes P 


15 KttoQ2 


15 B to B 6 


16 K0K2 


16 P to Q B 4 


17 P takes V m pass 


17 Kt takes P 



White. 
Mr. J. H. Zukertort. 

18 B to K 3 

19 Kt to B 4 

20 B takes Kt 

21 Kt to R 5 

22 Kt to Kt 3 

23 K to B 3 

24 Kt to B sq 

25 Kt to K 2 

26 R to Q R sq 

27 Kt to Kt 3 

28 Kt to B 5 ch 

29 Kt to K 3 

30 R to R 2 

31 Kt to Q S 

32 P to B 3 

33 K to K 2 

And the game was 



Black. 
Dr. Ballard. 



18 

19 
20 

21 

22 



P to Q R 3 
Kt to Q 5 ch 
B takes B 
RtoR2 
BtoB6 

23 PtoKt3 

24 B to K 3 

25 B to Kt 5 

26 P to Q R 4 

27 B to Q 2 

28 K to B sq 

29 B to B 6 

30 P to R 5 

31 B to Q 5 

32 B to Q B 4 



given up as a draw. 



The Committee for adjudicating the prizes in the British Chess Association Problem Tourney, continues 
to prosecute its labours with an energy and zeal that promises a final announcement of award same day. 
The instalment received by us this month, gives the special prize for the best three mover to one 
of the set bearing the motto, "Where's the master? Play the men," which will befoimd in the Westminster 
Papers for May 1873, No. 261. 



BARBIER'S -REMARKS ON PROBLEMS." 

72? the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — ^Your correspondent, M. Barbier, in his article (page 43 of your last number) entitied "Remarks on 
Problems," has fallen into a grave error, to which, with yom: kind pennission, I venture to call attention. 

I allude to the bold, I might even call it rash assertion, that " Herr Meyer's last two mover in the 
English Mechanic contains a Rook, a Bishop and two Pawns altogether useless." 

I was much surprised at such a charge being made against the composer in question^ since I know well, 
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not only his general accuracy, but also his strong aversion to the employment of superfluous pieces. It seemed 
to me therefore highly improbable that he should have suddenly relapsed into such a very juvenile style of 
composition. A careful examination of the assailed stratagem soon dissipated all doubt in my mind on 
the subject. 

There is absolutely not one useless piece or Pawn in the position ! I enclose diagram. If you will, in 
justice to the composer, give it a corner your readers can judge for themselves. I append, for M. Barbier's 
information, the reasons why the four pieces he objects to are indispensable, or at any rate perfectly justifiable. 
isL Without the Black Rook White could play i B to B 6 check, 2 P mates. 2nd. Were there no Black 
Bishop at R 2, there would be a dual mate, with Kt or B, in case Black moved i P to Q Kt 4. 3rd. If 
the Black Q Kt P were removed, there would be — besides the above dual — no mate in reply to 7 B checks or 
B to K 6. The Black Pawn at K Kt 4 is needful, or Black would stop the mate by R to K Kt 8. The 
other three Black Pawns are palpably wanted. Lastly , If the Black B at R 2, and its attendant Pawn 
were both off the board, there would be the same dual mate in reply to 14 moves, and weretz// four of the 
pieces objected to removed, there would follow the same result in answer to five moves. 

Should M. Barbier wish for another example of a problem containing useless pieces or Pawns, I beg 
to refer him to his own composition. No. 398 in March number of the Westminster Papers. Let him 
remove the White P*s at Q 4 and K Kt 7, and the Black P at K 2, further placing the White King at 
Q 4 in lieu of Q 3 ; the Solution will be found to work quite as w^ell without these three Pawns, as with 
them. I shall not follow M. Baibier's example, by trying how many more superfluous pieces I can add to 
No. 398, or I might perhaps make as great a scarecrow of it as M. Barbier has attempted to make of Herr 

^ ' I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, H. J. C. Andrews. 



By H. Meyer, from the EngUah Mechanic, 

BLACK. 
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WHITS. 

White to play and mate in two moyes. 



By G. E. Basbies. 

BLACK. 
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WHITB. 

White to play and mate in ten moves. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 416, by F. Healey (May No.) — "Comparatively easy 
for this composer," H. J. C. A. — ** Very ingenious," J. N. K. — 
*• Good, but easy," R. W. J. — *' Cold-blooded in the extreme," 
T. R. H.—" Capital," S. H. Thomas.—" Poor," W. Nash. 

No. 426, by G. E. Barbier. — " An elegant problem," T. R. 
— "Very ingenious," J. N. K.— " A masterly stratagem," 
H. J. C. A.— " ExceecUngly neat," W. Nash.— "Excellent," 
j^, W, J. — " Black's apparent freedom is deceptive," T. R. H. 

No. 427, by Dr. Gold.— " Good," T. R.— "Easy, though 
pleasing," J. N. K. "Very pretty indeed," H. J. C. A.— 
•• Most pleasing and ingenious, W. Nash. R. W. J. is wrong, 
Kt to K Kt 4 will not answer.—" Very elegant," T. R. H. 

No. 4S8, by W. B. Mason.—" An old story," T. R.— " Very 
neat," J. N. K— " A very good problem," H. J. C. A.—" Neat, 



but simple," W. Nash.—" Very good," R. W. J.—" A pleasing 
amount of variation," T. R. H. 

No. 429, by R. of B. — ^This problem unfortunately admits of 
no solution, the author having overlooked Black's defence of 
Q to K 5. In regard to certain remarks by some of our corres- 
pondents, we may say that it was well worthy of any solver's 
attention had it been correct, and we trust to submit the idea in 
a perfect form to our readers at a future date. 

No. 430, by T. W. Abbott. — "Very nicely constructed," 
T. R.— " Neat,''^ J. N. K— "Good," H. J. C. A— "Very 
poor," W. Nash.— "Possesses no difficulty," R. W. J.— 
" Simple," T. R H. 

No. 431, by A. C. Pearson. — "A problem of some merit," 
T. R.— "Good, but dual moves abound," J. N. K— "An 
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agreeable specimen of Knight play," H. J. C. A.—" A praise- 
M-orthy problem," W. Nash. — ** The best of the three-movers," 
R. W. J.— "Hopelessly fogged : can it be done?" T. R. H. 
••It can," Ed. fV. J>. 

No. 432, by F. W. Lord.—" Skilfiil manipulation," J. N. K. 
— " Hardly up to this composer's standard," T. R. — " Pretty, 
Imt easy,'^ H. J. C. A.— "Devoid of interest," W. Nash.— 
" Very ingenious : next in merit to 431," R. W. J.—" Spwlt," 
T. R. H. J *~ 



No. 433, by G. B. Stocker.— " Obvious," T. R. — 




T. R. H. 



No. 434, by J. Menzies.— " Well constructed and difficult," 
T. R. — " A magnificent combination," J. N. K. — " One of the 
best four-movers I have solved for a long while," H. J. C. A. — 
**A first-class problem," W. Nash. — "Good construction," 
R. W. J. — "Still under consideration, the Queen being off her 
usual track," T. R. H. 

No. 435, by W. C. Cotton. — There is no solution to this 
problem, the author's intended reply to Black's defence of 



B to Q B 3 being frustrated by the play of the Black Knight. It 
is worthy of note, however, that no less than four of our best 
solvers sent in what purported to be solutions. 

No. 436, by R. W. Johnson. — "A very poor composition, its- 
author should study the art of construction, T. R. — J. N. K. 
is wrong, Kt to Kt 3 will not do. — " Subtle, difficult and rich in 
variations," H. J. C. A.— W. Nash is wrong, Kt to Q Kt 5 will 
not solve the problem in 3 or 4 moves either. T. R. H. also- 
tried Kt to Q Kt 5, and was so long in discovering the move to 
prolong Blade's agony beyond the 4th move, that ne tired of it. 

Since the above was in print, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Nash 
have pointed out that there is no Solution to No. 436 if Black 
play I Q to Q R 3. 

No. 437, by A. TowNSEND.—" Tempting, but simple," 
T. N. K.—" Obvious," H. J. C. A.— "Very simple," 
W. Nash.— "A good puzzle," R. W. J.— "Poor Black," 
T. R. H. 

No. 438. by Dr. Labone. — " Interesting in actual play," 
J. N. K.— "An adroit stroke," H. T. C. A.— " Ingenious^- 
and pleasing," W. Nash. — "Weak and uninteresting,"' 
R. yf, j._" Simple," T. R. H. 



ANSWERS TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

We must again request our Correspondents to address themselves to the Editor, and not to any one who is^ 

supposed to be connected with the Papers, 



H. J. C. A. — You will see we have complied with your 
nquest. 

W. Nash. — Considering the circumstances, Reviews in by 
the 26th inst. will be in time. We cannot possibly grant later. 
The other matter was owing to the Reviews being shut out, 
where the error in question was properly noticed, out at any 
rate, the rectification of your mistaken solution came too late 
for any notice to be taken, so far as you were concerned. 

T. Hazeon. — The problem is scarcely worthy of you, and 
possesses neither variation nor difficulty. Let us have another and 
a better specimen of your skill. 

W. B. M. — Thanks for problem, which is very neat. 

S. H. Thomas. — We are glad to hear from you again, and 
trust the extension of time will suffice your wants. The problem 
is very welcome. 

J. K. AND E. N. F. — ^We r^ret, for many reasons, being com- 
pelled to decline your very ingenious productions, but if you will 
turn to our June No. last year, you will find a problem of which 



the present is but a correction, in one of the competing tourney 
sets, and as they are still sub judicc^ it would be most impolitic 
on our part to give any clue to the authorship. 

C. H. Allen. — ^The problem is indeed remarkable for so 
voung a composer, and we have endeavoured to do it doe 
honours. 

V. N. P. (Mexico). — Of the last batch of problems, Nos. 91, 
151 and 155 have been published, the others are wrong. We 
shall be most happy to hear any Chess news from Mexico. 

Deutsche Schachzeitung. — We must have missed your 
notice, or we should certainly have sent the September No. of 
1872. We do so now with great pleasure. 

J. H. D. G. — ^The proposed variation in the AUgaier Gambit 
is not sound, because, at the i6th move. White does not take the 
B, but plays first Q to K 2. 

H. B. (Nottingham). — Staunton's Handbook, for your purpose,, 
is out of date. We should think Mr. Long's two books are pro- 
bably the best you can have. 



We again remind our subscribers that their subscriptions are payable in advance, and the price of back 

numbers is increased to is. . 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problem No. 487.— By D. Clarke (Barnaul). Problem No. 488.-67 F. W. Lojm. 

BLACK. BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 489.-67 P. D. Phillips (Victoria). 

BLACK. 




white. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 490. — By J. N. Keynes. 

BLACK. 



White to [day and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 491. — By W. C. Cotton. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in two moves. 
No. 494. — By A. Cyril Pearson. 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate m three moves. 
No. 497. — By V. N. PoRTiLLA. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



No 492.— By W. CoATES. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 495. — By J. W. Abbott. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
No. 498.— By R of B. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and compel self-mate in four 

moves. 



No. 493.— By W. B. Mason. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
No. 496. — By J. Menzies. 

BLACK. 
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White to play and mate in four moves. 
No. 499. — By S. H. Thomas. 
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WHITE. 

White to play and mate in eight moves. 
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Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 



GAME 266. 

The folloirinj; are two of the games played at 
the Chicago Congress. 

Queen's Gambit declined. 



White. 
Mr. PxKBiir. 

1 P toQ 

2 PtoQB4 

3 P to K 3 

4 Kt to Q B 3 

5 B to Q 3 

6 Kt to K B 3 

7 Castles 

8 P takes P 

9 P to K 4 

10 B to Kt sq 

11 P to Q R 3 

12 P to Q 5 

13 P takes P 

14 Q to Q 3 (b) 

15 RtoQsq 

16 B to R 2 

17 BtoR6 

H Q R to Kt sq 

19 Kt to K 4 

20 P to K Kt 4 

21 P to Kt 5 

22 Kt takes B 
£3 Q to Q B 3 

24 P to Q 6 and wins. 



Black. 
Gen. GoiraDOx. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoK3 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 BU>K2 
6 Ca«tle3 

6 P to Q Kt 3 

7 B to Kt 2 

8 Kt takes P (a) 

9 Kt to Q Kt 5 

10 P to Q B 4 

11 K Kt to Q R 3 

12 P takes P 

13 Kt to Q B 2 

14 P to Kt 3 

15 BtoKB3 

16 Kt to K sq 

17 Kt to Kt 2 
IS KttoR3 

19 R to Q B sq 

20 R to K sq 

21 B to K 4 

22 R takes Kt 

23 Q to K 2 



(a) The simple and sonnd reply, P takes P, 
would give Black the better game. The capture 
with the Knicrhfc, followed up by a most unfor- 
tunate trip of this " cri-unt Knight/' leads to a 
disastrous end. 

(b) White pursues now, to the finish, tlie attack 
in a very vigorous style. 



GAME 267. 

Ginoco Piano. 



White. 



Ma.x Junn. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 Castles 

5 P to Q B 3 (a) 

6 PtoQ3 

7 B to K Kt 5 
S BtoR4 

9 BtoKtS 

10 Kt takes Kt P 

11 Kt takes P 

12 Kt takes R 

13 Kt to B 7 

14 K to R sq 

15 Q to Q 2 

16 Kt to R 6 

17 P takes Kt 
IS Q to Q 3 

19 Q takes Kt 

20 Q to R 7 (g) 

21 Kt to B 7 (h) 
23 Kt to Q 2 

23 Kt takes P oh 

24 Kt to K 4 

25 QtoKt7(i) 

26 Kt takes P 

27 Q R to Q B sq 

28 Q R to Q sq (k) 

29 RtoQ2 

90 B takes R eh 
SI R to Q sq ch 
32 Q to R 8 ch 
33QtoQ8 



Black. 



Capt. Mackbkztb. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 P to Q 3 (b) 

6 B to Kt 3 (e) 

7 PtoKR3 

8 P to K Kt 4 

9 PtoKR4 

10 P to R 6 

11 QtoK2 

12 P takes B 

13 P takes B P ch 

14 Q B to Kt 6 (0) 

15 Kt to Q R 4 

16 Kt takes B 

17 Kt takes P (f) 

18 Q to Kt 4 

19 B to Q 2 

20 Castles 

21 Q to K 2 

22 R to B sq 

23 Q takes Kt 

24 Q to Q 6 

25 RtoQsq 

26 Q to B 7 

27 Q to B 4 

28 B takes Kt 

29 BtoK3 
-30 K takes B 

31 KtoKsq 

32 KtoB2 

33 B to Kt 3 



White. 
34 P to B 6 
36 Q takes P ch 

36 Q takes Kt P 

37 Q takes R P 

38 R to K.sq 

39 P to Q Kt 4 
4f) P to Q R 4 

41 Q to Kt sq 

42 PtoR3 

43 R to Q sq 
41 P to Kt 5 

45 P to Kt 6 

46 R to Q 7 ell 

47 R to Q 8 
4S R to Q B 8 
49 Q takes B 

60 Q to Kt sq 

61 R takes B 



Black. 
B takes P 
BtoK2 
PtoKS 
QtoB5 
BtoB5 
BtoQ6 

40 QtoQ7 

41 B to B 3 
B takes P 
QtoK7 
PtoKS 
BtoKS 
KtoK3 
KtoK2 
B takes P ch 

49 Q to Q 8 ch 

60 P to K 7 

61 Q takes Q ch 

wins. 



^\ 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 



42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 



and 



(a) Not quite sound, as Black can safely cap- 
ture the K F. 

(b) The strongest continuation is here 6 Kt 
takes P ; if then 

6 P to Q 4 6 P takes P 

7 P takes P 7 P to Q 4 
8BtoQKt5 8BtoQ3 

and Black is a Pawn a-head, and has a good 
position. 

If 6 B to Q 6 6 Kt takes B P 

7 R takes Kt 7 B takes ch 

8 K takes B 8 Kt to K 2 

and Black has Rook and two Pawns against 
Knight and Bishop. 

(c) We miss to see the object of this move. 

(d} Very injudicious: White exposes himself , 
by this move, to an immediate attack against 
his King's side. 

(e) 19 K Kt to Kt 6 was perhaps better. 

(f ) This move, and the following mancBfuvres, 
are certainly not sound, and ought to lose the 
game. 



(g) 20 Q takes P would have prevented, for 
a long time, the co-operation of the adverse 
Rook. 



(h) We would prefer the simplo develop- 
ment by Kt to R 3. 

(i) If 25 Q R to Q sq. Black would win by 
25 Q takes R. 

(k) A miscalculation, which throws away a 
won game J White overlooked Black's 28th 
move. 

(1) A nice final combination, which forces 
the game. 



GAME 268. 

Sicilian Opening. 
Remove White's Q Kt. 



White. 
Oapt. Mackutzis. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 PtoQBS 
6 PtoK6 



Blaok. 
Mr. Wabx, of Boston. 

1 PtoQB4 

2 Kt to Q B S 

3 PtoQ RS 

4 P to 4 
6 B to Kt 6 



White. 

6 BtoK2 

7 Castles 

8 PtoKR3 

9 B takes B 

10 P to Q 4 

11 BtoK3 

12 P takes P 

13 P to K Kt 4 

14 P takes P 

15 K to R 2 

16 Q to Q 2 

17 P to R 3 

18 P to Kt 3 

19 K R to Q Kt sq 

20 Q toQ3 

21 P to Kt 4 

22 B to Kt sq (b) 

23 P to Kt 5 
2A RtoR2 

25 BtoKB2 

26 P takes Kt 

27 P to B 6 (d) 

28 B takes P 

29 P to B 6 

80 RtoKKt2 (f) 

31 B takes R 

32 K to R sq 

33 P to Kt 6 (g) 

34 QtoR3 

35 R to K B sq 
86 P to R 4 

37 R to B 6 
88 R takes P 

39 RtoQ6 

40 RtoQ7 

41 R takes KtPch 

42 Q to Q 7 ch 

43 Q to Q Kt 5 ch (i) 
41 Q to B 6 ch 

45 Q to Q 7 ch 

Stale-mate. 



Black. 

6 PtoKS 

7 PtoB4 

8 B takes Kt 

9 BtoK2 

10 Kt to B 3 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt to B 2 

13 Pto KKt3 

14 Kt P takes P 

15 Q to Kt 3 

16 Castles Q side 

17 KttoR4 

18 K to Kt sq (a) 

19 K R to K Ktsq 

20 R to Kt 2 

21 KttoB5 

22 Q R to Kt sq 

23 PtoQR4 

24 Kt to K R 8 

26 Kt to Kt 6 ch (c) 

26 P takes P 

27 P to Kt 6 ch (e) 

28 R takes B 

29 B takes B P 

30 R takes R ch 

81 Q to Q B 2 

82 B to Kt 4 

33 QtoKB2 

34 BtoK6 

35 QtoK'Kt3 

36 B takes P 

37 Q to Kt 2 

38 Kt to K 6 

39 Kt takes B (P) (h) 

40 Q takes P (?) 

41 K takes R 

42 K takes P 

43 KtoB2 

44 K to Q sq 
46 K takes Q 



(a) If 

18 Kt takes P 

19 Q to B 3 ch 19 K to Kt sq 

20 Q R to Kt sq, winning a piece. 

If 18 Q takes P 

19 Q takes Kt 19 Q takes B 

aOQRtoBsqch 20 K to OS 

21QtoR4ch 21PtoKt4 
22 Q takes R P 



(Or) 



21 Q to B 7 oh 

22 QtakesB 



20 K to Kt sq 

21 K to B sq 



(b) I think 22 B to B 2 was better. 

(c) Very well played ; in fact, too good for a 
receiver of the odds of a Knight. 

(d) White's game is hopeless, whatever hs 
plays. 

(e) 27 P takes B, or 27 P takes P, would bavt 
been better. 

(f) If SO P takes B, Black forces the gams by 
30 Q to Q 8. 

(g) The first step for the last resource, ths 
stale-mate. 

(h) This and the following more of Black are 
just what White wanted. Black ought to be 
satisfied with the simple winning move, 89 Q 
takes B oh. 

(i) 43 Q to B 6 oh, 43 K to R 2, 44 Q to Kt 7 
leads to the stale-mate one more quicker. 
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GAME 269. 



Bay Lopes. 



White. 



ICr. HcCoiririLt, of 
New Orleacft. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 Castles 

6 Q to K 2 (a) 

6 Kt takes P (b) 

7 QtoKS 

8 BtoR4 

9 PtoQ4 

10 B to Kt 3 

11 PtoQB3 

12 P to K B 4 

13 QtoRS 

14 Kt to B 3 (d) 
16 P takes Kt 

16 P to Q 6 

17 K to R sq 

18 P takes Kt 

19 Kt to Q 2 
SO B to Q sq 

21 P to Kt 4 

22 P to R 4 

23 PtoRS 

24 RtoR2 

25 Q to Kt 2 

26 QtoK2 

27 R to Q B 2 

28 Qto Ksq 

29 Kt to K 4 (h> 

30 P takes Q 
81 P to R 4 (k) 
33 KtoR2 



Black. 



Oapt. 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 Kt takes P 
6 Kt to Q 3 

6 Kt to Q 6 

7 Kt to K 3 (0) 

8 BtoK2 

9 PtoQKt4 

10 Castles 

11 BtoKt2 

12 KttoB4 

13 KttoRS 

14 Kt takes Kt oh 
16 P to K B 4 

16 BtoB4ch(e) 

17 R to B 3 

18 P takes P 

19 Q to Q 6 (0 

20 RtoQ sq 

21 B to Kt 3 

22 PtoQR3 

23 BtoR2 
2t RtoR3 

26 R to Kt 3 

24 Q takes Q B P 

27 Q to Q 6 (g) 

28 Q takes B P 

29 Q takes Kt (1) 

30 R takes B 

31 B takes P ch 

32 R takes Q 

And wins. 



(a) 6 P to Q 4, followed np by 6 Q to K 8, is 
the osnal course. 

(b) An nnsonnd oonUnnation ; 6 B takes Kt 
the proper more. 



(c) Black oonld safbly capfenre the B P, wln- 
ninffthe exchange; — 

7KttakesP 
8QtoK8 8BtoK8 

(d) Very injodicioos ; 14 P to K Kt 3 was the 
proper reply. 

(e) The first more of a long combination, 
which may be not quite sound, bat proWdes 
Black, in any case, with a fine and lasting 
attack. 

(f) A moye which ought to hare been pre- 
vented by White, by placing 19 B to B 2. The 
Black Queen, in this TOsition, makes impossible 
any development of White's forces, threatening, 
besides, immediate disaster, by 

20 RtoR3 

21 Q to Kt 2 21 R to Kt 3 

22 QtoR3 22 BtoK6 

23 Kt to Kt S9 23 Q takes R ok 
forcing the mate m two more moves. 

Cg) Threatening mate in two moves. 

(h) The move in the text leads to immediate 
disaster, but White has no good move. 

<i) This beautiftil final combination is per- 
fectly sound. 

(k) If 31 Q takes R^ mate follows in three 



GAME 270. 

Flayed at Simpson's Divan on the 10th June 

1873. 



Centre Gamut. 



White. 



Black. 



ICr. Db Vbbk. 



1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 



ICr. G. HacDovvbu. 



1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 



PtoK4 
P takes P 
PtoQ4(b) 
BtoK3 
Kt to Q B 3 
P takes P 
QtoQ4 

8 B takes Q 

9 Kt to K B 3 

10 Castles 

11 BtoK8 

12 P takes B 

13 R to K sq 

14 B to Q B 4 

16 Kt to Kt 6 (d) 

16 R takes R oh 

17 R to Q sq 

18 K R to Q 8 



PtoK4 
PtoQ4 
PtoQB3(a) 
Q takes P 
Ktto B3 
B to g Kt 5 
QtakesP 

8 O takes Q 

9 Q Kt to Q 8 

10 CssUea 

11 PtoB4 
18 B takes Kt 

13 Kt to Kt 6 

14 RtoKsq(c) 
16 Kt takes B 

16 Kt takes B (e) 

17 Kt to B sq 

18 Kt to Kt 3 

Resigns. 

(a) This form of the Centre Gambit is not 
quite sound. After the moTee 3 P takes P, 4 B 
to Q B 4, 4 Ptakes P, 6Btakes P, 6B to Kt 6 oh, 
6 Kt to B 3, 6 Kt to K B 3, White's attack is no 
equivalent for the loss of two Pawns, 

(b) A perfectly sound answer, which leads to 
an even game. 

(c) Very injudicious ; theproper oourse was 
14 Kt takes B, 14 R takes Kt. 16 Kt to Q Kt 8. 
The Rook is now on a dangerous square. 

(d) The offered sacrifioe of the two Bishopa 
against a Rook is quite sound, as, with toe 
assistance of the other Rook, he must win a 
piece. 

(e) Suicidal. White could, even now, obtain 
an equal game, by 16 Kt to K 4. 16 R takes Kt, 
17 B to Q 2, 17 B to Q 6, 18 BtoBS,18 P to Q B4. 

GAME 271. 

Played, a few weeks ago, at Simpson's Divan. 
Bvans Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. CoBUSv. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 
8 BtoB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

6 PtoQB3 
• PtoQ4 

7 Oastles 

8 Q to Kt 3 
9PtoK6 

10 Kt takes P 

11 B to R 3 
18 Kt takes P 
13QtoR4 
14 Ktto Q 4 
16 Kt takes Kt 

16 P to B 3 

17 Q R to Q sq 

18 Q to Kt 4 (a) 

19 B takes P ch (c) 
20RtakeeB 

21 Q takes B (d) 

22 R takes Q 

23 R takes Kt 

Resigns. 



Black. 

ICr. J. H. ZUKBBTOBT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 

3 BtoB4 

4 BtakesP 
6 BtoR4 

6 P takes P 

7 P takes P 
8QtoB3 
9 QtoKt3 

10 K Kt to K 8 

11 P to Kt 4 

12 R to Q Kt sq 

13 P to Q R 3 

14 KttskesKt 

16 B to Kt 2 
16BtoKt3 

17 Kt to B 4 

18 B takes P (b) 

19 Q takes B 

20 B takes Kt ch 

21 Kt takes Q 

22 K takes R 

23 KtoK3 



(a) The first 17 moves of this game are Ift— 
tiod with variation 3 B in my article on thm 
Evans Gambit (see WBenmrsns PAmia, Anril 
1874). The move chosen by Hr. Cobum amm 
the same result as the move in the analyaia Uif 
loss of the exchange. 

(b) 18P to QR4 would also win the exchange, 
but the move in the text forces, besides, the eix- 
change of three pieces. 

(c) The only reply, avoiding the immedlflto 
loss. 



(d)If- 

21 R takes B 

22 R takes R 

23 QRtoKB4 

24 RtakesKt 
26 KtoB2best 
26 K to Kt 8 

and Black will win easily. 



21 RtakeaQ 
22Casiles 
23 R to Kt sq 
84 R to Kt 8 ch 
26QtakesPch 
~ PtoKR3 



GAME 272. 

Played at Calcutta. 
Giuooo Piano. 



White. 
Mr. SXBBX.B. 

1 P toK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 
4PtoQB3 
6 Castles (a) 

6 P to Q 4 <b) 

7 P takes P 

8 P to Q 6 (d) 
9QtoK8 

10 B to Kt 8 

11 B to K B 4 (e) 

12 PtoQ6 

13 PtoKKt4 

14 B to Kt 6 
16 Kt takes Kt 
16 Kt to B 6 

Kt takes Q P 



Black. 
Mr. Habbibov. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 



KB3 



17 

18 Qto 

19 Q to K 4 

20 Kt to Q 2 

21 Q to B 3 



1 



PtoK4 
KttoQBS 
BtoB4 
Kt to K B S 
KttskesP 
P takes P 

7 B to Kt 3 (c) 

8 Kt to K 8 

9 Kt to Q 3 

10 Castles 

11 K Kt to B 4 
18 P takes P 

13 KttoKt3(f) 

14 Kt to Q 6 
16 Q takes B 

PtoKR4 

Ktto B 6 

PtakesP 

P to Kt 6 (g) 

PtoKt7 

Ptakes RQueenlac^ 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
81 



double ch, and 



(a) An unMund move, as Black can 
capture the K Pawn. 

lb) If 6 B to Q 6, Black plays 6 Kt takes P, 
7Rtakes Kt, 7 B takes R ch. 8 K takee B, 8 Kfe 
to K 8, and obtains a slight superiority in fbroaa. 

(c) A very weak move. The only course la 
7 P to Q 4. and after, 8 B to Q Kt 6, 8 B to Q 8, 
with a Pawn ahead, and a safe position. 

(d) White could here win back the Pawn, wiih 
a fine attack, by a most simple course— 

8 RtoKsq 8 PtoQ4 

9 B takes P 9 Q takes B 
10KttoB3 10QtoKR4 

11 R takes Kt eh II B to K 3 

12 B to Kt 6 

If 12 P to Q 6, Black would answer 12 Oastlea Q 
side. 

12PtoKR8 

13 PtoQ6,Ac 

(e) It was more important to develope the Q 
Knight. ^ 

(r) Very well played. Black obtains now s 
fine counter attack, which he conducta,to tbm 
end, in a very vigorous s^le. 

(g) Black is now threatening mate in „ 
moves, by 80 P takee B P (double check), by 
next advance of the Pawn mate on the move. 



SOLUTIONS AND REVIEWS. 

In consequence of the number of problems published last month, we have deteimined to extend the time 
for sending in solutions and reviews to the 26th August, up to which date answers for all in the July and 
August numbers will be received. We trust this concession will meet the requirements of our Conrespondents, 
whose opinions of the Tourney Problems will doubtless be a most interesting feature of so successful an 
experiment as " Our Problems Reviewed " column has hitherto proved itsel£ 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 189. 

Score 4 alL 

Spades trumps. Z turns up S Kg. 

XTs Hand— D Q, Kv; H 5, a ; S Q, 8. 7, 3; CA, 

Ky, 6, 5, 4. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Picciotti. F. H. Lewis. Webster. D. Davis. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 







HAND No. 190. 

Score 4 all. Z turns up D 7. 

A'sHano.— HA, 2; D Q, xo, 6, 2; S Q, 10, 8; 
C Kg. Q, Kv, 9. 

A. X. 

C. Mossop. Joshua. 
ST 






HAND No. 191. 

Z turns up Diamond Knave. 

Score 3 all. 
A. X. B. 




9 9 



9 9 



9 




6 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 




8 



10 



II 



12 



13 
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9 
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9 
9 9 
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9 9 
9 9 
9 9 
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9 
9 9 

9 
9 9 




9 9 
9 9 
9^9 
9 9 
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HAND 189. 

Notes. — Trick i. We prefer the lead of the trump, notwithstanding the King is turned up. The leader finds much greater 
strength in his partner's hand than he has a right to expect, and yet he loses the game. Trick 7. Z leads the under Club to force 
his partner to put on the King (turned up). Very pretty. Trick 10. Z now plays to put the lead into A's hand, to make him lead Irl. 

HAND 190. 

Notes. — Trick i. We frequently see players with Kg, Q, Kv, or Kg, Q, Kv and another, lead the Kv. We desire once more lo 
impress on young players the adrisability of leading the orthodox card. The Kv should not be led, except when you have, at least, 
5 of the suit. Trick K. A, having his suit established, the best Spade and the Heart Ace, leads trumps, and persists in his view. 
Trick 6. The lead of the Club 10 is bad. Trick 8. Z seems to be under the impression that the Spade Queen is with X. We do 
not think he should have placed the Queen in any other hand than A's. He dare not play so strong a game without this card \m 
his hand. If he had it not, he would know perfectly well that it could not be in B's hand. His only chance seems to us the Heart 
Knave. Trick 9. The Diamond 7 is turned up, so that the Diamond King must be in X's hand, and the 5 in B's. If the 5 is in Z*s 
hand, or the King, A knows that the two Spades must be good, and the game is over. 

HAND No. 191. 

Notes. — The hand is a very simple one, and has only one point of interest. After trick 4, B, knowing that the three 
remaining Spades lie with D, and that there is every probability of a cross ruff being established in consequence, leads Ace and 
another trump, by which he saves the game. This does not constitute skill on B's part, but, alas ! how often do we see games thrown 
away in similar positions, by unskilful players. 
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No. 94.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 




0^0 
0^0 









By Mr. J. Solomon (Jamaica). 
A's Hand. 






4- 
4- 






X's Hand. 



Z's Hand. 





O 
0_0J 





o o 

0% 
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9? 


^ 


9 


^ 



9 ^ 
9? ^ 




9 S? 
9 9 




9 
9 




9 
9 





A to lead, and A and B to make five by cards. Clubs trumps. 



SOLUTION, BY E. J., TO THE DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 93. 



1. A leads Diamond 5 ; X puts on the Qn, and B the Ace ; 

won by B. 

2. B leads Heart 8 ; Z put on the Kv, and A the Ace ; won 

bvA. 

3. A leads Diamond 4 ; X puts on the Kg ; won by X. 

4. X leads Spade 2 ; B puts on the Kg ; won by B. 

'5. B leads Diamond Kv ; A discards a Club ; won by B. 
6. B leads' Diamond 10 ; A discards another Club ; won 
byB. 



7. B leads Heart Kg ; X throws the 6 ; won by B. 

8. B leads Heart 10 ; Z must cover with Qn ; won by Z. 

9. Z leads Club Kg ; B throws the 9 ; won by Z. 

10. Z leads Spade 10 ; B wins with the Kv ; won by B. 

11. B leads Spade 8, and A takes Z's Qn with the Ace : won 
by A. 

12. A leads his long Heart ; won by A. 

13. A leads his remaining Club, and B wins with the Ace : won 
byB. 



Notes. 



If, at trick 10, Z leads either of his Clubs, B must win this 
and the following trick in that suit, and at trick 12 leads a 
Spade, which A wins v^nth the Ace, and then A makes his long 
Heart If, at trick 4, X leads Club 10, B must cover with 
the Kv, which Z takes with the Q% and then it will appear, from 
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the solution as above fully set out, and the previous observations 
in this note, that X and Z cannot make more than three tricks. 
Solutions by E. J. (Gordon Square), Captain B., E. N. 

Frankenstein, Z., Fairfax, Brighton Club and M. E. right. 

All others wrong. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 



No. 92. 




Mr. Webster Discards H Kv, 10, 8, 7 ; C 7. 
Took in D Kv, 10, 9 ; S 8 ; C 10. 
See No. 99. 

No. 93. 




Last hand in Rubicon game. 
The Player was very much behind. 
Mr. Kusel Discards S A, Kv, 9, 7 ; HA. 
Took in C A; D A, Q j S Kg; H Kg. 
Made a Repique and Capot 

No. 94. 




*A* 


4. 4. 




OOOO 


oooo 










s? 

9 9 


1 


i 




Score love all. 

Mr. Kusel Discards H 10, 7 ; S Kg ; D 10, 6. 
Took in D A, Kv j S 8 j C A, Kg. 
Made 74. 

No. 95. 



353 [♦7* 
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MB^w\ 
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9^9 
9^9 
9-,9 


9 

9 9 

9 9 



Mr. Bianchi Discards D K ; H Q 7; S Kv, 9. 
Took in C Kg, Q; D 10, Kv, 8. 
Won the game. 



No. 96. 




oooo 



oooo 




* 










9^9 
9_9 


9^9 

9 
9 9 

9 9 






Score 3 to 39. 
Mr. Bianchi Discards C A ; S Kg, 8 ; D 10 j H 7. 
Took in S A, 9 , D 8 ; H Kv ; C 7. 
Made Point, Quint and Quatorze, and a double game. 

YOUNGER HANDS. 

No. 97. 

I9i 




Score 67 to 90 

Mr. Hilscn Discards C A, Kg, Q. 

Took in D Kg; H 9, 8. 

The two Quints and 3 Kvs made game. 

The cards were not good, as the Elder Hand had 
seven Spades. The Discards, in our judgment, were 
much too risky. Why not C A, Kg; H 10. 

No. 98. 
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Score 76 to 90. 
Mr. Hilsen took no card. 
The cards left were H Kg, 7 ; D 10. 
The Quint, 3 Queens and 3 Knaves were good, and 
the player therefore won the game. 

No. 99. 




The Discard D 8, 7 ; H 9. 

Took in H A, Kg, Q. 

Elder Hand made 96. 

Yoimger Hand made 70. 

Companion hand to No. 92. Two remarkable score; 
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WHIST JOTTINGS— SIMPLICITY. 

It has been our endeavour, by precept and example, to make the game of Whist as simple and easy as it is 
possible to be made. Others, we are aware, make it confused and difficult. For our part we think the game, 
no matter how played, is a sufficient strain on an ordinary mind. Assuming that we give full attention to the 
subject in hand, few are capable of grasping all the points that occur in a given rubber. We are led to 
make this remark from the observations that we have heard respecting the instructive hand we gave last month. 
Men say, " True, in a study, the inferences the writer has drawn seem sound enough. But who, amongst 
players, at the pace we play, could take all that into one's head?" The hand happens to be remarkably simple, 
and if the lesson cannot be learned in that case, surely there can be no object in trying to mystify the players in 
hands which will necessarily be less intricate. In this matter of simplicity it always seems to us that amongst 
that class who take our view there are many who do not take sufficient pains to give their partner information. 
Two or three times in the past month we have desired to know what was our partner's best suit. There is 
one suit that we know already cannot be his suit ; but of the other two we are in complete ignorance. We 
want to know. We have an inquiring mind, and we want to use any information our partner will give us, for 
the common benefit. If our partner would try to place himself in our position he would see the importance 
of letting us know what not to lead. Take an example. Original lead of a Club. Second hand, we Avin with 
the Knave, having Ace, Queen, Knave. VVe lead out trump, and in the third round our partner does not 
follow suit. He discards Club. He gets another discard, and he discards Club again. We assume that he 
has kept another Club, in order to give it to us if ever he gets in ; but why cannot he tell us, by his second 
discard, which of his other two suits is his best. Over and over again have we failed to win a game because 
our partner would not tell us which of the other two suits he desired us to lead. They say they played by rule, 
and threw away their weakest suit. Quite true, but we knew the fact that they were weak in this suit. We 
do not thank you for telling us what we know. Tell us what we do not know, and wc are obliged to you. 
Take another case. Third hand wins with the Knave, and we, original second player, afterwards get in, and 
lead trump ; if our partner discards the suit in which he could not beat the Knave, he tells us nothing. He 
should, by his discard, tell us his strong suit. 

To give another instance, A and B are partners, and the 2nd round of the suit shows that they have the whole 
Diamond suit between them. Another suit is led, in which A is void. He passes the trick, and throws away 
a Club. Now how are we, B, to read this line of play ? We said to Ourself, Partner has five Diamonds, this 
is certain ; so much we can count. He does not trump a doubtful card, and he does not throw away a 
Diamond. He therefore thinks he has sufficient strength to bring in the Diamond suit. The next card lei 
was a Club (of which our partner has thrown one away), we put on Ace, and our partner followed suit ; on 
which we lead trumps, and lose the game. Our partner, one of the most shrewd men of our acquaintance 
(away from the card table), considers that we played like an ass, and that we were bound to lead him another 
Club i(x trump. This, to our thinking, is painting the lily. It is another instance of a player, seeing his own 
cards, and knowing his own plans, finding fault with us for not seeing his oirds, and knowing his plans. 
He could, had he chosen, have trumped the Heart suit, to which he discarded the Club. He could then have 
led his Club, which we win with our Ace, and we could then have given him the best Heart, if we had it, or 
the worst Heart for another trump. If the savage critics would try to place themselves in the position of the 
])layer possessed of his knowledge, and not possessed of the knowledge the critic has, it would, we think, soon 
put a stop to that Whist curse — criticism, followed by noise and wrangling. 

Another point we have often observed. A signals ; he wins a trick, and does not lead trumps. How are 
we, when next we i^et in, to read this ? If we treated A as of the Clay school, we should say : A has changed 
his mind. Something has occurred between the signal and the opportunity he had had of leading trumps, which 
has made him have reason to think it would not do to lead trumps. He hung out the pennant, as he had 
a right to do ; and now he has hauled it down, as he had an equal right to do. But if A be of that 
school (a very numerous class) who signal for the love of signalling, as the child blows its penny tnimpet, 
without any reason, except the love of making a noise, then we should have to assume that A wanted us to lead 
trumps for the sake of the finesse. A man may be so clever that he knows all the peculiarities of the different 
players, and may guess rightly what he ought to do, but it is not such a plain case as the partizans of each school 
would make out ; and if a player in this dilemma exercises his judgment, it is not for the makers of the 
difficulty to find fault with the player who fails to solve that difficulty. How foolish men have become in 
the matter of the Blue Peter we can only show by giving an instance that occurred to us yesterday. An 
opponent of ours, who signalled, lost 4 by cards, and had it not been that we had forgotten the 5 of Spades 
was the best in, he would have lost 5 by cards. The various ways men take to lose games are truly 
wonderful. We were looking on at Whist, a short time since, when we noted the following : — A, original 
leader, leads trump (Clubs). Z, fourth player, wins the trick and leads Hearts. A has no Heart, and 
discards a Spade. X wins the trick with the Heart King. He has now 2 trumps left, 4 good Diamonds, 
with King, Knave, 3 Hearts, with the Ace and 2 small Spades. He led a small Diamond. We do not 
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care so muqh about the Diamond; although, to ordinary mortals it would appear that, by leading the 
Diamond, X was leading up to A's declared strength. A lesser light would have said to himself " If, as I 
assume, A's strength is in trumps and Diamonds, at any rate I can take care of the Diamonds." After tlie 
game was out, we mildly suggested that the Ace of Hearts would have been a strong card to lead, and we 
received the reply, " Yes, to have it trumped, I suppose, Mr. Clever." X who, in his own estimation, is a 
very good player, thought the suggestion of leading the Ace to have it trumped a joke, or the wild invention 
of a lunatic. Yet we think now that the Ace was a very good card to lead. Has A ever heard that a player 
is never too weak to force the strong hand. If he has forgotten this old fashioned maxim, let us recall it to his 
memory. We are always sorry to see the old rules di.sregarded, and set at nought as of no value. For our 
part, we cannot but think Hoyle and Matthews and Deschapelles knew something of Whist, and 
something of what they wrote, and we fancy we should prefer either of these as partners to the players 
possessing the knowledge of X. X lost the game by not forcing his adversary at the proper time, but X does 
not know that he lost the game nor will he ever know it or believe it. The next hand X was punished ; 
for he had one of the prettiest hands we ever saw. With Ace, King, Knave and another trump, a hand 
full of court cards, but with 2 Hearts. The first force was got on X, and 4 long Hearts were brought in 
against him. X certainly looked astonished, and we think he was, but whether he will ever believe that a 
force is or is not of any use we cannot tell. This we do know — he will never play the Ace of Hearts to be 
trumped. At least, as Facetious would observe, not if he knows it. 



CHARGE OF CHEATING AT CARDS. 

It is our unpleasant duty to reprint, from the columns of our daily contemporaries, the following reports : — 



From the Daily Tele(;raph. 

MARLBOROUGH STREET.— Charge of •Libel.— ^l/r. 
fK B, St, Quintiu, of Norfolk Lodge, Maidenhead, formerly in 
the army, was summoned before Mr. Newton, by Mr. Francis 
Gorton, solicitor, of Bedford Row, for publishing a libel. 

Mr. Warner Sleigh prosecuted ; Mr. George Lewis jun. 
apjiearecl for the defence . 

Mr. Sleigh said that the complainant and defendant, in 1867, 
were members of a club in the West End, and that the libel in 
question consisted of a letter, in which the defendant charged the 
complainant with cheating and swindling him out of £<^^ at 
Ecarte. Subsequently the defendant wrote the complainant a 
letter, expressing regret for having used the expressions ; but the 
letter not being deemed satisfactory', the present proceedings 
Mere taken. 

Mr. Richard Thomas Heath, clerk to ^lessrs. Gorton and 
Co., solicitors, of Bedford Row, produced a letter, signed W. B. 
St. Quintin, addressed to Mr. Gorton, on the 6th of June of the 
present year. On the 9th of June he went to the temporary 
offices of the St. Stephen's Club, Great Queen Street, West- 
minster, and delivered a letter to Mr. St. Quintin, which had 
been given to him (witness) by Mr. Gorton to deliver. He 
produced a press copy. He told Mr. St. Quintin that the letter 
was an answer to one he had written to Mr. Gorton the other 
day, and Mr. St. Quintin replied, *' All right ; 1 know all about 
i<." Mr. St. Quintin opened ihe letter before he spoke to him. 
He (witness) went out, but went in again, and asked if there 
was any answer to the letter, and Mr. St. Quintin asked a 
gentleman to write an answer, and a gentleman wrote an answer, 
and he saw Mr. St. Quintin sign his name to it. He produced 
the letter. 

Mr. Lewis submitted there was no case to answer, as what 
constituted a libel was that which was calculated to create a 
breach of the peace. 

Mr. Sleigh declining to call Mr. Gorton, Mr. Lewis called 

David Lichfield Harrison, head waiter at the Clarence Club, 
R^ent Street, said that in 1867 he was a waiter at the Pclham 
Club, George Street, Hanover Square, where he had been for 
nine years. The club broke up in 1870. It belonged to Mr. J. 
Hopwood. He was not aware whether Mr. Gorton was a 
member of the committee of the club. He remembered the 
dispute between Mr. Gorton and Mr. St. Quintin, about the card 
playing. He remembered Mr. Hornidge, a dentist, and he was 
one of the persons present during the time of the olaying between 



Mr. Gorton and Mr. St. Quintin. The play commenceci 
between twelve and one, and was not concluded till between 
five and six in the morning. They played at Ecarte for £^ a 
game. Mr. St. Quintin was very much gone when he arrived, 
between seven and nine, and witness took him into the Billiard 
room, and placed him in an arm chair, and his legs on another. 
Between twelve and one he found him much better. Mr. Gorton 
and Mr. Hornidge were both sober. He heard Mr. St. Quintin 
say, that he declined Mr. Hornidge's advising Mr. Gorton oa 
shuffling. He saw Mr. Hornidge looking at Mr. St. Quintin's 
cards, and he pointed to Mr. Gorton's cards, which card he was 
to play, after seeing Mr. St. Quintin's cards. Witness could not 
say whether Mr. Gorton accepted Mr. Hornidge's advice or not. 
Witness was in and out of the room supplying refreshments. 
The persons were served with " brandies and sodas." He heard 
Mr. St. Quintin decline to i)ay, as Mr. Hornidge had advised 
Mr. Gorton, and had pointed out what cards to play, and had 
also shuffled the cards. Witness noticed Mr. Gorton revoke. 
The playing finally ended by Mr. Gorton winning £^^ from 
Mr. St. Qumtin, who refused to pay, saying Mr. Gorton had 
swindled him. W^itness saM' Hornidge shuffle the cards several 
times. Could not say whether any advantage arose to Mr. 
Gorton. Mr. St. Quintin was not thoroughly sober. 

In answer to Mr. Sleigh, the witness said he did not recollect 
whether he made the statement he had now made before the 
committee. He did not consider Mr. St. Quintin i:>erfectly solxjr 
when he awoke. He heaifl that, on Mr. Gorton's application 
and complaint, Mr. St. Quintin was obliged to send in his 
resignation. He knew the Committee had a meeting to consider 
the facts of the case. Witness was allowed to leave the club 
without acquainting the members with his knowledge of the 
facts. There were persons in the room at the commencement 
of the play, but not at the latter part of the time. Mr. Gorton, 
Mr. Hornidge, and Mr. St. Quintin were the only persons left, 
and they commenced again after the others had gone. 

The witness, in answer to Mr. Sleigh, said, as the parties were 
leaving, there were some passing remarks, to the effect that Mr. 
Quintin would not pay, but nothing like a breach of the peace 
or threats. Witness had only spoken once to Mr. St. Quintin 
on the subject, three months ago, when Mr. St. Quintin asked 
him if he remembered the affair, and he said he did. 

Mr. Lewis said that was all the evidence that he proposed to 
call. 

Mr. Gorton offered to be put in the box. 
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Mr. Lewis declined to call him. 

Mr. Newton having cautioned the defendant, said that, what- 
ever answer there might be to the case, justification could not be 
pleaded before him. He then committed him for trial. 

The bail — the defendant in ;f 200, and two sureties in jf 100 
each — ^were immediately accepted. 



From the Times, i6/>5 July 1873. 

NEW COURT. 

(Before Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C.^ jMP.,, the Common 

Serjeafit. ) 

Mr. William Brandon St. Quintin surrendered to his recogni- 
zances, and was indicted for publishing a libel of and concerning 
Mr. Francis G. Gorton, a solicitor in Bedford-row. The 
defendant pleaded "Not Guilty." 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine (with whom was Mr. Warner 
Sleigh), who had been instructed for the prosecution, said he 
was glad to tell the jury that their time would not be occupied 



at any length in dealing with the case, for his client had placed 
himself unreservedly in his hands, and, having looked carefully 
into the facts, he had assented to an arrangement, which would 
be satisfactory to both parties. The dispute between the prose- 
cutor and the defendant, which has resulted in those proceedings, 
arose no less than seven years since, over a game of Ecart^, at a 
Club to which they belonged, and caused for a time considerable 
acrimony on both sides. The matter however dropped until 
very recently, when the parties met by chance at another Club. 
The defendant then most imprudently renewed the quarrel, and 
wrote to the prosecutor a letter, which formed the libel complained 
of. Since then the defendant had withdrawn, without any 
reservation, a charge which he had made in that letter, and 
under these circumstances the prosecutor had decided not to 
offer any evidence against him. 

Mr. Montagu Williams (with whom was Mr. Charles 
Mathews) intimated, on the part of the defendant, that he fully 
retracted the offensive term of which he had, referring to the 
prosecutor, made use. 

The Common Serjeant said, as there was no evidence 
offered, the jury must return a verdict of " Not Guilty/* which 
they did. 

The defendant was then discharged. 



A more disgraceful charge than that alleged against Messrs. Gorton and Homidge was probably never 
made. That two men in a good position in life, both professional men, should be charged with playing cards 
with a drunken man ; — not only- so, but to fleece him, by confederacy, conspiracy and fraud, by looking 
at his cards, and by revoking [in one report it is under play] at Ecart6. That a charge like this, made in 1867, 
inquired into by a committee at the time, should be revived in 1874, supported by the evidence of a club 
waiter alone, and then that all this should end in an apology to one of the parties, is one of those things that 
is beyond our comprehension. No one has yet told us what Mr. St Quintin alleged before the committee. 
It would seem that the waiter was not called, but this is rather left xfi doubt. "He does not recollect whether he 
made the statement before the committee ; he knew that the committee had a meeting to consider the facts ; 
he heard that, on Mr. Gorton's application, Mr. St. Quintin was obliged to send in his resignation." Then it 
would follow that Mr. Sl Quintin was heard. We should have preferred to know what the committee decided. 
Was it that Mr. St. Quintin was to pay the money he had lost, or be expelled ? and did Mr. St. Quintin 
pay, or was he expelled with ignominy? or were the Committee unwilling to do anything that might 
• provoke exposure to the club. Mr. Gorton can accept any apology he pleases, Mr. Homidge may 
stand by without an apology, and rest on his character, but what is to happen to other card players if such 
charges are to be made, never substantiated, dropped, and then revived again years afterwards. To many, the 
charge is equivalent to ruin, loss of "caste, and utter degradation ; and it is such as these, and these only, who 
for the moment are in our thoughts. It is all very well for Messrs. Gorton and Homidge to exercise those 
high qualities of mercy and forgiveness ; but, for our part, we should have preferred to see one of those 
gentlemen knock Mr. St. Quintin down, and take the consequences. No doubt, by so doing, they would 
have left themselves amenable to the law ; grant it, nobody knows what a man should do under such circum- 
stances. He cannot shoot the man ; he would clearly be punished for that, but no jury could fail to acquit for 
knocking down a man who charged another with cheating at cards. Apparently a man can do no more, and in 
our judgment he can do no less. On a revival of the charge, the case should have been fought on its merits, 
and if the charge were false, then, not qnly for the sake of Messrs. Gorton and Homidge, but for the safety 
of their fellows, they were bound to leave the case to the jury ; men are not to prosecute for their own sakes 
alone, the law does not punish to deter the defendant from doing wrong, but as warning to others. The pain 
and misery that such a charge may have caused Mr. Gorton is, to our thinking, nothing ; although, for aught 
we know to the contrary, he and Mr. Homidge may have been shunned for years because of this charge. There 
is some one else that men placed in a like position are bound to protect ; we mean their wives, their sons, their 
daughters, whose whole prospects in life may have been utterly blasted by such an infemal charge. We have all 
read Addison's story of the three black crows, — the lady who was delivered of a dark child, according to 
popular rumour, before that mmour had reached the end of the terrace, had given birth to three black crows. In 
this happy land, every man and woman condemns unheard every other charged with any offence. They not 
only beUeve every trumped-up charge that may be made, but repeat and exaggerate it to such an extent that 
Addison's imaginative powers are thrown in the shade. A charge of this sort should be met in the first 
instance. A danger faced is half averted, nay more, a danger of scandal such as this met at once is nipped in 
the bud. The moral to be drawn from this wretched case seems to be utterly vicious. It is this : In a club, 
you may make any charge you please. The Committee may hear the case, and if they decide in your favour, 
well and good, if not, resign and do not pay. You may still be the aggressor, and keep making that same 
charge ; ultimately you are brought before the magistrates, then blackguard somebody who is not present to 
defend himsel£ You can leave a charge of this sort for a month or six weeks hanging over the men you have 
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falsely placarded as cheats, and at last, when you get before the judge for trial, you can but apologise, and yoif 
need not pay your money. Throw plenty of pitch, and some must stick. We may sympathise with Messrs. 
Homidge and Gorton on many grounds. Thus the waiter may have spoken the truth when he said St. 
Quintin was drunk. There is no evidence to show that any one but the waiter knew the fact, but we cannot 
congratulate any of the parties on the course they have pursued. Mr. St, Quintin ought not to have got 
drunk. Being drunk, or half drunk, he ought not to be such an ass as to play cards for money. Perhaps, if 
sober, he should not have played for such stakes. If he objected, as he had a right to do, to Mr. Homidge 
shuffling the cards, and looking over his adversary's hand, and then advising Mr. Gorton what he should play 
(points that we cannot conceive possible, but points which, from his view, appear possible), surely it is 
only a fool that would go on playing. Yet at no time does he appear to have stopped 
when any such real or imaginary grievance took place. We cannot think Mr. Gorton would 
permit Mr. Homidge to shuffle the cards ; would permit him to look at Mr. St. Quintin's hand ; would 
thereupon accept Mr. Homidge's advice. We cannot conceive, when such a charge is preferred against 
him, that he did not knock Mr. St. Quintin down, or try his best to do so. We could not conceive that 
a man publicly charged with this conspiracy would submit to such a charge without going into the box to 
deny it. Surely he did not think Mr. George Lewis would accept him (Gorton) as a witness, othenvise 
Mr. Gorton must be a marvellously innocent person, or he must take Mr. Lewis to have very little knowledge 
of his business. Then to accept an apology. Then not to publish the evidence before the Committee, 
and the Committee's report. There may be grounds for all this that are beyond our compre- 
hension. The same remarks apply to Mr. Homidge; except that his name is dragged into Court 
without his knowledge, whereas Gorton goes into Court of his own accord. Hornidge's hands are tied. 
He cannot offer to give evidence when he does not know the case is coming on. He cannot force the 
Court to hear him, even at the trial ; but^e could have knocked down Mr. St. Quintin, or perished in the 
attempt. He could, had he pleased, have published the evidence before the Committee, and their 
judgment, and the correspondence. The proceeding of the witness Harrison is not such as we can 
commend. A publican would not supply a dnmken man with drink. Yet if the brandies and sorlas 
were supplied to these persons indiscriminately, this is what he did. A club waiter, if he sees a member 
being cheated, has duties to perform. Disagreeable duties no doubt, but duties that a man will peifonn. 
\ waiter is just as much bound to protect a drunkard from swindlers as any other man. Yet, if his story 
be true, he did nothing of the sort. He saw the under play, he saw the looking over the opponent's 
hands, and then the advice pointed or given. Pie sees all this, he says. He takes no action in the matter. 
Nay, he does not remember whether he told this to the Committee. What kind of an animal a waiter is 
we know not. We do know that Harrison may he a waiter; he is not a man. We may add that we have 
met Mr. Hornidge at the houses of men of the highest respectability, and from all we have observed, and 
from all we can ascertain, he bears the character of an honourable man. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



WHIST. 

F. AND R. [Noi foUmving suit — correcting mistake — three 
^cardson table"). — A leads Spades. B, his partner, plays Club, on 
which A says, **No Spade, partner?" B replies, ** Oh, yes, I 
have," and throws down a small Spade before X and Z had an 
opportunity of electing the penalty. On this, X claims to call 
the highest Spade, which B plays, and then claims to take up the 
Club and the small Spade. X contends that the small Spade 
must be left on the table, as being improperly played, before X 
had the opjx>rtunity of taking the penalty. — Ans, We are not 
^ware that this case has ever been decided. But the principles 
on which such points should be decided seem to us clear. If the 
original error stood alone — />., if B had not followed suit when 
he could, it is perfectly clear that the adversaries could either 
call the exposed card at their leisure, or could call the highest or 
lowest of the suit led. Now, in the first place, we do not very 
well see how the adversaries can call the highest or lowest until 
they know that he has one, and it i^, therefore, obviously the 
duty of B to stop after he has ascertained that he has a Spade, 
.and to announce the fact. It has been decided, by every Whist 
authority, that a player, having committed an error for which he 
is punishable, must give the adversary time to inflict the penalty. 
This B does not do, and he commits a second Whist offence, and 
•exposes a card on the table, the knowledge of which may be of 



great advantage to A. It is often a difficult question to decide 
whether a man has played too quickly, but here we assume the 
fact, because othery^ise B would not have played the highest of 
the suit. Then, by playing before he ought to play, he has 
exposed another card, and the question is, can B now take up the 
small Spade. In our opinion he cannot. The small Spade is 
an exposed card, and must be left on the table. What took 
place was not, in our judgment, one offence, but two offences ; 
and B must be punished for two. We may mention that, 
according to Deschapelles, the small Spade must be left on the 
table, and the case most closely resembling the above is case 9, 
in the second edition of J. C, and which is as follows : — 
** Case 9. — It is A's lead, but his partner, B, leads in error* 
Instantaneously, before his adversaries can speak, A puts downr 
a card, and insists upon his right to lead that card. Is he justi- 
fied, or not ? — Decision : If a player lead out of turn, the 
adversary may either call the card so led, or may call a suit from 
the offender (or his partner) the next time it is the turn of either 
of them to lead. Their opponents are entitled to reasonable 
time to decide which of the two penalties they shall exact. A 
can have no right, by playing in a hurry, to debar his ojiponents 
from their option. His proper course (if he thought it worth 
while to correct his partner's mistake) would have been to ha%c 
said to him, * It is my lead, notyour's,' and then to have left his 
adversaries a short time to determine whether they would call B's. 
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card or a lead from himself. The adversaries have still that 
•option, and as A's card, improperly played, may have given 
most valuable information to his partner, I have no choice but to 
decide that it is liable to be called, in addition to the card led in 
error by B." The above case >vas, in the first instance, left to 
Mr. F. H. Lewis to decide ; but, on the spur of the moment, 
he was unwilling to give an opinion, and he requested the matter 
to be left to us. On maturely considering the point, Mr. Lewix 
is of opinion that the above case decides the matter, on principle, 
and that, therefore, our decision is right, and, we ma^ add, that 
-we have reason to believe that Cavendish approves this decision. 
K. S. {Detached Cards).— K leads Hearts. 2nd player puts on 
Ace. I, 3rd player, have hold of the card I intended to play — 
the Heart Knave. Seeing the Ace, I do not intend now to put 
On the Knave, and I push it back in my hand, and draw out 
another card — the 2. My adversaries allege that they each 
saw the Knave, and that it was detached from the other cards. 
I do not think it was, as I only partly drew it away from the 
other cards ; but in the meantime the last player has played, and 
I say, even if the card were detached, they cannot call my Knave 
after the 4th player has played before his turn. Am I right ? 
I should also be glad of a definition of a detached card. — 
Ans, It is a very easy thing to ask for a definition, and it is not 
always easy to answer. A fool could ask more (questions in a 
month than the wisest man could answer in a life -time. To find 
fault with our law -makers for leaving many propositions imper- 
fectly defined is, to our thinking, useless. As we live, month 
by month, it is clear that no human law-maker could have 
anticipated all the points that are raised by Whist players. The 
only guide we get from the books as to what is, and what is not 
a detached card, are as follows : — Cavendish 44 — ** Cards sepa- 
rated from the rest of the hand, but still held by the player, are 
not exposetl : they are detached cards. A detached card, if 
named, is liable to be called." Law 60 says : — ** A card 
detached from the rest of the hand, so as to be named, is liable 
to be called." If you hold your cards fan shape, in your left 
hand, you cannot detach a card except by dropping it, and catch- 
ing it before it falls. The cards, so long as they are in one hand, 
arc safe, but as soon as the 2nd hand begins to work, this 2nd 
liand can detach a card. Definition No. I. — To detach a card 
you must use two hands. Then if the 2nd hand is not used 
until you have made up your mind what you will lead or play 
you cannot detach a card. Definition No. 2. — A man must be 
of a wavering disposition, or be a careless man, to detach a 
card. Thus, in endeavouring to take out one card, he may 
take out another ; he may aim at the pigeon, and hit 
tlie crow. But putting these things on one side as puerilities, 
any man who draws with the 2nd hand any card away from the 
other cards, upwards, downwards or sideways, and no matter 
how small a distance he may move this card, provided any one 
at the table but himself can see it, the card so moved is a 
detached card. You say it depends on hbw a man holds his 
cards whether they can l)e seen or not Of course it does. If 
you hold your cards upright it is difficult to detach a card so 
that any one can see it ; but if you bend the tops of the cards 
for\^'ard, then your cards are more liable to be seen, and more 
likely to l)e detached. It is no good saying this is one law for 
the rich and t e other for the poor. You cannot have your cake 
and eat it. If you will not take the trouble to hold 'your cards 
properly, why should you not be in a worse position than those 
who do take the trouble to hold the cards upright ? The fact 
that a card is seen by one of the adversaries is prima facie 
evidence that the card is detached. If seen by both adversaries, 
the evidence is stronger. It is an improbable supposition that a 
man will look over your hand, and then tell you that he has done 
so. We cannot say this has never been done. We do not know 
that pigs can fiy. All we do know is that they are unlikely 
animals to do so. So a man who is such a cheat as to look at your 
hand is an unlikely bird to confess his fault. If one player said 
he had seen a card of ours, and that we had detached it, we should 
think him more likely to be right than we, and if two players 
alleged that they have s^n the card, and that it was detached, 
we certainly should not argue the point, but play the card without 
discussion. We do not think the case is altered by the 4th 
player playing before the 3rd. 

Pembkidgk Club {TJircmng dawn cards, scaring 'i instead 
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of ireUe), — A and B, playing X and Z, go out first hand amf 
odl a treble ; but A scores 3. Early in the next hand X, finding 
2 by honours against him, and misled by the score, throws up 
his hand, and the other three players do the same. A and B- 
claim a bumper. What is your decision ? — Ans. The c^aim 
appears to us good. The fact that a treble was claimed is- 
admitted. There can, consec^uently, be no dispute about the 
first game ; then, although A mduced' X and Z to throw down 
their cards by his mistake in scoring 3, there b no Whist penalty 
for his so scoring. The game is absmdoned as lost, and, being, 
given up, X anclZ cannot recall what they have done. 

J. D. (Litemore). — We referred your letter to the writer, and 
he says he ought to have written, " with Q, 10 in own hand, on 
an 8 led, the inference must be that the lead is from Kv, 9, S, 
with Kg or Ace. With Q and o in own hand, 8 led, the lead 
must be from Ace, Kv, 10, 8." Of course you will bear in 
mind that he speaks of regular players. The fashion ^of late 
has been to lead contrary to all rules. 

J. N. P. — If, in dealing, a card belonging to the other pack 
is found in your pack you must have the cards recut, and you 
deal again. 

In answer to many correspondents we have to state that the 
New Edition of " Cavendisn on Whist " will not be ready until 
the end of the month. 

DOUBLE DUMMY. 

£. J. — We do not think the problem quite up to publication 
standard. Ti!^' again. 

E. N. F. — Mr. F. H. Lewis reports, that in his judgment 
No. 92 is sound. 

J. S. (Januiica). — ^The Ending shall appear next month. 

PIQUET. 

W. AND C. — A deals. He gives to B 12 cards, and to- 
himself 13. B elects to stand the deal, and instead of taking 5 
cards, he only takes 4, thus leaving three cards in the stock. 
The stock consisted of 7 cards. A discards 3 cards and takes 
the 3 cards left, and thus plays with 13 cards. Who is 
in the wrong? and what is the p>enalty? It is necessary 
to add that B did not state he had left a card. — Ans. Law 
4 says "if the elder or younger hand play with 13 cards be 
counts nothing." 5 says, "if in this position the elder hand 
elects to stand the deal, the younger hand must discard one morr 
card than he takes in." This A did not do. Law 22 says 
'* if the elder hand elects to stand the deal he must leave 3 cards 
for the younger hand." What B did seems to be all right, and 
A is clearly m the wrong. We understand that a player, whose 
opinion we highly value, says that B ought to have told A that 
he left a card, and he seems to think that the point about leaving: 
a card, referretl to by Mr. Clay, at pp. 43 and 44 of vol. 3, 
applies. We do not think it does. B does not leave a card. 
He takes what he is entitled to take ; no more and no less. A, 
on the contrary, keeps a card more than he ought to do, and 
plays with 13 cards, so that, in our judgnient, A is in the wrong, 
and can count nothing. I'he authority above referred to a«ik» 
why is B not entitled to take in 5 caixls ? The answer is, that 
the elder hand must leave the younger three cards in the stock. 

S. .\ND H. — A gets 100 by what he holds and by the play, 
and goes on playing until he gets to 105. The second player 

fets out of his double by the aid of the last card. Is the Elder 
land entitled to a single or double? — Ans. In two-handed 
games there is no surprise ; mistakes not punishable by law 
should be rectified. If the fact be admitted that A got out 
before B saved the double, A is entitled to be paid for the 
double. If the fact is disputed, the hand must be replayed ta 
ascertain the fact. 

CRIBBAGE. 

R. M. F. — In playing a game of Cribbage we have one canl 
each left. My opponent ought to play first, but I play in mis- 
take, and he pairs me, and takes three. I pegged him back, and 
took the three. Was I entitled to them or was he. — Ans. The 
last card should be taken up and played out in order. Sins of 
conmiission being worse than sins of omission, the chief offender 
is he who lays a trap, however inadvertently, by playing out 
of his turn.— -G.W. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

On the 15 th ult. a Chess column was commenced in the Sportsman, If we are to take the first number 
as a specimen, we are about to have a revolution in Chess. Mr. Wisker takes the conduct of the column, 
and he at once sets the example of shewing to his contemporaries the use of the telegraph. So far as we 
know no Chess Editor in England, except ourselves, ever heard of a telegram. Mr. Wisker therefore begins 
by attempting to educate the Chess Editors, and then he starts a special reporter. If things go on like this 
we shall lose Steinitz. He will have to go about the country on a bicycle, as special reporter for the Field, 

Yet another Chess column ; the Hornet has started a column, with the ubiquitous Mr. Gossip for Editor. 
Mr. Gossip has a happy knack of treading upon other people's corns. He publishes a book, on the title 
page of which he gives his claims to the admiration of the world. He is a member of one club, and was 
the member of another. 300 or 400 people could lay claim to the same titles ; but God forbid that they 
should all publish Chess books at los 6d each. At the time of the Vienna tourney one of the officers of 
the Association expressed his regret that two Englishmen were absent. These were — Reader, can you guess ? — 
Mr. Gossip and Mr. Wisker. The latter was, at the time, the holder of the Champion Cup, and he had 
some claim to the title of the first English Chess player of that day. What Mr. Gossip had done we never 
knew, and it was not until the Hornet made its appearance that we found Mr. Gossip dubbed as *' winner of 
the First Prize 1873-4." But why, Mr. Gossip, do you not enlighten us? We poor mortals are obliged to know 
something of what is going on in the Chess world, but we cannot know everything. What this prize of 
1873-4 is we do not know. We suspect the prize consisted in finding a publisher to adopt Mr. Gossip as 
Chess editor ; another prize in finding those most energetic publishers (Messrs. Routledge) to bring out a 
book on Chess at los 6d. No other publishers could have made it pay. No others would have advertised 
it so well ; and, lastly, Mr. Gossip induces the HorTtet to give a Chess column. We take it these are the 
prizes of 1873-4 ; and Mr. Gossip has won them all. Mr. Gossip has written to us, calling attention to some 
remarks in the Sportsman^ of which he complains. He thinks the Sportsman has stated that Mr. Gossip has 
been blackballed at some Club. We do not think the Sportsman meant what Mr. Gossip suggests ; but, as 
some persons may so construe the paragraph, we are only too glad to give publicity to the fact that there is 
no foundation for the suggestion that Mr. Gossip has ever been blackballed. Now-a-days, all men who are 
known, or who are Jews, or stockbrokers, are blackballed as of course. So, if the event had come about 
before Mr. Gossip had written his book, it would have followed that Mr. Gossip was known, was a Jew, or a 
stockbroker. If Mr. Gossip claims any of these titles, he has no reason to be ashamed. An unknown 
person is never blackballed. To finish with Mr. Gossip, who seems determined to have all this month's 
number, Mr. Bird has challenged him — Mr. Bird to give Pawn and move. This will, we think, be a good 
match. We cannot place Mr. Gossip in the first rank, but, we think, he will be a tough aistomer at Pawn 
and move. However, even then Mr. Bird will, we think, be favourite. We trust the answer, in the Hornet^ 
to Mr. Bird's letter was not written by Mr. Gossip. We cannot assume that any one knowing anything of 
modem Chess could be ignorant of Mr. Bird's existence, or Mr. Bird's reputation as a player. It is said that 
Mr. Gossip once proposed a match which, it was suggested, that the City of London Chess Club should 
arrange, the terms being that Mr. Gossip should play the best player of the Club, the winner to have £,10^ and 
the loser J[^^. We should be glad to play simultaneous games against the whole Club on these terms. Will 
the Treasurer take this suggestion into consideration ? If he sees no pecuniary difficulty we will make other 
matters easy, for we will play the lot at Pawn and two moves. 

On the 1 2th ult, Herr Lowenthal was dubbed the "Prince of Chess Players," by the Daily News, This 
seems an interference by our contemporary with the rights of the Crown. If we are to have a Republic shall 
we still have honours to confer? Perhaps Sir Charles Dilke or friend Bradlaugh will explain. In the next 
decade is the Daily Neivs to supersede Her Majesty, and confer any dignity it pleases. 

We have been taken to task for our inconsistency in fighting Mr. Staunton during his life, whilst, after his 
death, we speak in his praise. We have no objection to our comments being taken as texts on thesubject. Staunton, 
in his death, may still teach. We fight as men should fight — in the open. We do not care for buttons on the foils, 
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but when the foe is at their feet, would the Chess player strike the dagger to his heart? It seems 
necessary to say that we may disagree with another on some points, and yet admire many of his good 
qualities. Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone often fight, but can it be imagined that either fails to see some good 
qualities in his rival ; and if either died, would not the other sing his praises ? To compare small things with 
great, we, in like manner, often differed from Staunton, and we adhere to our views, but surely these differences 
should not prevent our admiring his good qualities. 

The Counties Chess Association meeting, at Birmingham, seems to have been a success. Mr. Bom, 
Editor of the Liverpool Albion^ won the first prize. 

In home news there is little to add. Mr. Blackbume, played early in the month, 20 simultaneous 
games at the City of London Club, with the usual result. The City Rook players thrashed the Brixtoa 
Endeavour Club, but we should hardly have handicapped all the City players at a RooL 

Mr. Disraeli has advised Her Majesty to grant to Mrs. Staunton ;£^ioo, in consideration of her 
husband's services in the cause of literature. 

Europe. — A tournament, commenced at Pesth last December, finished in July, ist prize, Herr Fahndricb, 
£6 ; 2nd prize, Herr Beer. Another handicap tourney has also come to an end ; played at Rome. First 
prize, Signor Torreti ; 2nd, Signor Sprega, 3rd, Signor Bellotti. 

America. — By the courtesy of the Chess Editors of the Hartford Times, the Chicago Jinus, and Captain 
Mackenzie, to all of whom we desire to express our thanks, we were placed, early in the month, with full 
particulars of the Chicago Congress. The result we gave last month. The full score is as follows : — 
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Messrs. Kennicott and Elder having withdrawn fi*om the Congress, before playing two-thirds of the 
requisite number of games, their respective scores were cancelled. 

The last meeting of the Congress was held for the purpose of electing the officers for the ensuing year, 
and the gentlemen elected were as follows : — Mr. J. A. Congdon, of Philadelphia, President ; Messrs. W. W. 
Curran, Chicago, and D. M. Martinez, Texas, Vice-Presidents ; Messsrs. J. Roberts and J. G. Whiteman, 
Philadelphia, Secretary and Treasurer. On the motion of General Congdon it was resolved that the next 
Congress should take place in Philadelphia, during the Centennial Celebration. Mr. Curran, the President of 
the Chicago Club, presented the prizes, and expressed his regret that they were not more considerable in. 
amount ; and, he added, this chiefly arose from the fact that the Committee had to retain so much money in 
hand for publishing the book of the Tourney. We can only repeat that when the book is pubUshed no 
one will read it, except those who have to do so as a matter of business; whereas, if the games had 
been sent to the journals at once, the whole of them would have been played over by the end of next 
month. 

The Philadelphian Intelligencer has taken the British Chess Association in hand. It tells us that the 6th 
prize has no less than two faulty problems ; one of the 3-movers has two solutions, and the 5-mover has no 
solution at all. These facts were published, they say, in Europe six months ago. Whether the set " All's 
Well," will be thrown out, or whether the Committee will take another year for deliberation, is a subject of 
amusing conjecture. We can confirm our contemporary's statement, as to the unsoundness of the one problem, 
and the impossibility of the other; but we fail to see the joke. It may be good fun for the Bull, but how 
about the Frog ? We suspected all along a fiasco at the hands of the Committee, and we endeavoured to get 
them to publish the problems before awarding the prizes ; we tried to get this done a year ago, and we tried 
again on the day the prizes were settled ; we never heard a reason urged against the proposition. In the first 
instance, the Committee decided that our view should be carried out ; Herr Lowenthal, however, is the Master 
of the British Chess Association, and, whether by accident or design, the problems never were published 
according to our meaning of the term. We do not intend to insinuate that the problems were not published, 
in the legal sense ; some were sent to provincial journals, and some to papers of large circulation. But 
this is not publication : and who kept any record of the fact whether the problems were found unsound by the 
correspondents of the different papers ? Unless the Committee see, as is the fact, that Herr Lowenthal is their 
master and not their servant, then, we shall have the same miserable management to the end of time. Tlie 
Intelligencer states, the winner of the ist prize is Herr Bayer (we think it more probable that the 2nd set is the 
work of that distinguished composer), and it gives, as its opinion, that the 5th set, by Mr. T. M. Brown, is far 
superior to the 2nd, 3rd and 4th prize sets. On the other hand, Captain Mackenzie seems to think the 
Committee have thrown out a fine set, from a misapprehension. 
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The Montreal Chess Congress has been over for a month, and we believe Professor Hicks won the ist 
prize, Dr. Hulbert the 2nd, Mr. Van Bokum the 3rd, but the fact is, the Chess Editor of the Tormto Globe^ 
to whom we all trusted to let us know the result, went for a holiday, and cares no more for us than if we 
had no existence, and utterly careless, we suppose, of the blessings that all European players have poured on 
his devoted head. 

This Journal publishes a recent Canadian discovery in the new defence of the Evans Gambit. 
After the moves i P to K 4, i P to K 4, 2 Kt to K B 3, 2 Kt to Q B 3, 3 B to B 4, 3 B to B 4, 4 P to Q 
Kt 4, 4 B takes P, 5 P to B 3, 5 B to R 4, 6 P to Q 4, 6 P takes P, 7 Castles, 7 P takes P, 8 Q to Kt 3, 
8 Q to B 3, 9 P to K 5, 9 Q to Kt 3, 10 Kt takes P, 10 K Kt to K 2, 11 Kt to K 2, 11 P to Kt 4, 12 B 
to Q 3> 12 Q to K 3, 13 Q to Kt 2. The Inventor plays, instead of the regular move, 13 Kt to Kt 3, the 
second coimter Gambit 13 P to K Kt 4, and wins two games (after 14 Kt takes P? 14 Q takes P) in brilliant 
style. The Globe remarks, " We do not know whether this sacrifice is sound, but Black looks able to afford 
it, and it makes a very lively game." We consider this sacrifice not only unsound, but suicidal. We propose 
the simple continuation : — 



14 Q B takes P 

15 B to B 6 

16 Kt to Kt 3 



14 Kt to Kt 3 

15 K R to Kt sq 



Threatening if 16 B to Kt 2, 17 Q takes P and 18 B to B 5. 



17 Kt to Kt 5 

18 Kt takes R P 



16 P to Q R 3 

17 QtoKt 5 best 



and Black loses his two extra Pawns, and has the worst possible position. 

The Danbury News provides us with a Chessikin of an exquisite origin. In bringing it before our 

readers, we may use the favourite remark of a very well known metropolitan amateur : " Dev well 

played, Sir." Played in Hades. His Satanic Majesty playing the attack. 



Black. 
H. S. M. 

1 P to K 4. 

2 K Kt to B 3 

3 P to Q 4 

4 B to Q B 4 

K Castles 
6 R to K sq 
1 B takes P ! 

5 Kt to B 3 



White. 
Mr. X. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to B 3 

5 Kt takes P 

6 P to Q 4 

7 Q takes B 

8 Q to Q sq 



Black. 
H. S. M. 

9 Kt takes Kt 

10 K Kt to Kt 5 

11 QtoR 5 

12 Kt to B 6 ch 

13 K Kt to R 7 ch 

14 Q takes P ch I 

15 B takes R mate. 



White. 
Mr. X. 

9 B to K 2 

10 P to K R 3 

11 PtoKKt3 

12 K to B so 

13 R takes Kt 

14 R takes Q 



We ask our readers to decide whether this brilliancy is superior to the following terrestrial, played 
by Herr Hoffer a few days ago. 



Remove Black's K B P. 



White. 
Mr.S. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 



PtoK4 
PtoQ4 
Q to R 5 ch 
Q takes B P 
P to Q B 3 
Q to Kt 5 
QtoQ3 



Black. 
Herr Hoffer. 
I 

2 P to B 4 

3 P to Kt 3 

4 Kt to Q B 3 

5 P to K 4 

6 P to Q R 3 

7 P takes P 



White. 


Black. 


Mr.S. 


Herr Hoffer. 


8 P takes P 

9 P to K 5 

10 Q to Q sq 

11 KttoKB3 

12 Q to Kt 3 

13 Q takes Q 


8 P to Q 4 

9 B to K B 4 

10 R to B sq 

11 QtoKt 3 

12 Kt takes P 
Black mates in four 



Australia. — Our Australian files from the 23rd of May to 13th June are very tame, and the news therein 
contained appears in our August number. We suppose fiie Chess players have not recovered from the fight 
between New South Wales and South Australia. The South AiisircUian gives the first game in the match for 
the Cup between Messrs. Fullarton and Masters, tiie former giving the odds of Kt, which ended in a draw 
after 50 moves ; the 2nd game was won by the champion, after a severe struggle, and then the rest of the games 
seem to have been lost sight of, for the two next numbers contain nothing on the subject 

The Adelaide Observer^ in mentioning Zukertort's articles on the Evans Gambit, demurs to the opinion 

of our analyst on the Fraser-Mortimer attack, and considers it invincible. Zukertort still thinks that the 

second player has a won game, as proved by Anderssen in his analysis of the Evans Gambit (Neue Berlimr 

Schachzeitun% 1867, February and March), all the objections brought for^'ard against Anderssen's variations 

being without foundation. 
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REVIEW.— THE CHESS PLAYER'S MANUAL.* 

** Lasciate ogni sptranza^ 
Voi che qui entrate. " 

Any Chess player who undertakes to present to the community a Handbook up to the standard of the present 
Chess science ought to be sure of a hearty welcome. The task is such an enormous one, and the want 
so great, that the author may certainly expect the indulgence of the most severe critic. When we, therefore^ 
chose the horrible words of the immortal Dante as the motto for our review of the " Chess Player's Manual,** 
we could only do so after a careful study of the book. We were not swayed by any indifference to, or disbelief 
in, its merits. We failed to find any. Our readers shall judge for themselves. 

The title page informs us that the author is the holder of half-a-dozen Chess titles of questionable value. 
We wish Mr. Gossip had followed the example of the PMitor of the Handbuch who does not tell us that he 
is ambassador, the holder of a dozen orders and real titles, and a member of about 100 Chess clubs. However, 
the course adopted by Mr. Gossip was perhaps dictated by modesty — he was afraid his name alone would not 
be more knowTi in the Chess world than Thomson or Smith. 

The index of the contents of the " Manual" is too remarkable to be overlooked. The first part contains the 
King's Knight's Opening. We miss all irregular defences, as 2 P to K B 3, 2 Q to B 3, 2 B to B 4, 2 B to 
Q 3, &c. The second part treats of the King's Gambit, where, again, many irregular forms are omitted. The 
third part is devoted to the King's Bishop's Opening, and in the fourth. Close Openings, we find the Vienna 
game ! The Centre Gambit is altogether omitted. But let us go in medias res. 

On the second page of the introduction we are informed that Chess is styled " the Royal game," because 
it was played by many Royal persons. The 13th page tells us that "Staunton says Castling is a European 
innovation, and that in the Middle Ages the King used, to be played two squares in any direction instead." 
Fifty Chess writers, at least, told us that before Staunton. 

We read, at page 14 : " Double check occurs when the King is attacked by two pieces at the same time, 
both by the piece moved and the one discovered." We may inform the author, double check can be eflfected 
without moving either of the two pieces which attack the adverse King. 

Page 1 6 contains a splendid definition, which we feel bound to give our readers verbatim : — " When two 
Pawns are on the same file, the front one(!) is called a Doubled Pawn." Page 23 says : — "The Rook is 
generally reckoned equal to a minor piece and two Pawns, />., a Bishop and two Pawns, or a Knight and two 
Pawns, although in an end game, when the other forces have been exchanged off, the minor piece and two 
Pawns ought, in most cases, to win, if the Pawns are united." The simple objection to this statement 
is that the Rook is not reckoned equal to a minor piece and two Pawns ; that, in an end game, t\vo Pawns 
and a minor piece will vory seldom win against a Rook ; that the Pawns in that case are stronger if not united, but 
divided by one file. Page 24 is a most valuable one. It contains the whole treatise of the " Manual" on t/ie end 
game. The student is informed that, in end games, two Bishops are much stronger than two Knights. We 
always thought that the superiority of the Bishops was more conspicuous in the middle than in the end. The 
author says that in average situations the Queen wins against two Bishops, two Knights, or Bishop and Knight. 
We can hardly consider the simple mention of this ingenious discovery sufficient, and we would be very 
grateful if Mr. Gossip would be pleased to show us how he carries the victory in such a case. The thesis, " a 
Rook and Pawn cannot always win against a Rook," does not agree with our knowledge. A Rook 
will draw very often against Rook and Pawn ; but Mr. Gossip does not seem to know that a Rook and 
Pawn cannot always win against a Bishop. The first lines of the following page are the ideal of shortness. How 
dull and wearisome are all other Chess books on the end game of Bishop and Knight against 
the King, requiring the student to go through many pages, and a dozen of variations. Mr. Gossip disposes of 
this end game in three lines : — " A Bishop and Knight can win against a solitary King ; but this checkmate is 
very difficult, and unless carefully studied, will be found quite impracticable within the stipulated number of 
moves." How simple and instructive ! 

We read, at page 26 : " When each player is lefl at the end of a game with a Bishop and Pawns, and the 
Bishops arc of different colours, the game can nearly a/rcays be drawn, even though one of the players may 
have a considerable numerical superiority in Pawns,^^ Does Mr. Gossip call one Pawn a considerable 
numerical superiority ? With two Pawns ahead, we seldom allow our opponents to draw the game, and with 
three Pawns ahead we generally win. 

The pages 27-34, containing the Laws of the British Chess Association, are the only pages in the book 
without blunders, at least blunders which can be attributed to the author. 

The treatise on the Theory of the Openings begins with Philidor's Defence, which the author declares 
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preferable to 2 Kt to Q B 3 ; Ronia locuta est I The variations resulting from the main continuation, 

3 P to Q 4, 3 P takes P, are all concluded with the words, " and the game is even." Of course, even in 
forces, but not by position. But does Mr. Gossip himself believe that the game is even ? We think not ; 
he says (page 47), concluding the analysis of White's second line of play, 3 B to B 4 : "The preceding 
analysis sufficiently demonstrates the inferiority of 3 B to Q B 4 to 3 P to Q 4, as Black can always obtain a 
perfectly even game ;" but he obtained it also against 3 P to Q 4, at least, as the author points out nine pages 
before, why, therefore, is 3 B to B 4 inferior ? Or, consists the inferiority only in this, that the game is, in 
one case even, and in the other perfectly even ? In the variation 3 P to Q 4, 3 P to K B 4, the author 
warmly recommends the continuation 4 B to Q B 4, and says, after 4 P takes K P, 5 Kt takes P : " As far 
as we are aware, this line of attack has never been subjected to searching analysis ;" but it is analysed in ten 
different books at least, and far more exhaustively than in the " Manual." The next sentence : " We present 
the following original variations," contains the inaccuracy that the variations are not original. The 
second variation of Phili^Jor's Counter-Gambit, 3 P to K B 4, 4 P takes K P, 4 B P takes P, 5 Kt to Kt 5, 

5 P to Q 4, 6 P to K 6, is continued 6 Kt to K R 3, but the author remarks, " that, if Black should play 

6 B to B 4 instead. White should win the game otf-hand by playing 7 Kt takes K P, followed by 
Q to K R 5 ch." If winning off-hand means to have the superior game, then the author is right. We read, 
in the same variation, after the moves 6 Kt to K R 3, 7 P to K B 3, 7 P to K 6 ! " this is not to be found 
in any of the books f we add, except in nearly every book which has been published in the last thirteen 
years. At the end of this variation the author says : " This latter variation proves, beyond dispute, that 

7 P to K B 3 permits Black to equalise matters, and, as will be seen by the subjoined analysis, is not so 
forcible a move for white as 7 Kt to Q B 3 ; and, consequently, that Mr. Staunton, the great English 
theoretician, is a better authority on this Opening than any of the German writers." We are not at all incHned 
to dispute Mr. Staunton's merits, but, unfortunately, the move and the whole variation in question were 
discovered and analysed by Dr. B. Suhle, so that Mr. Gossip undertakes the peculiar task of praising 
Mr. Staunton for merits which belong to another writer. 

In the Petroflf defence we miss many important variations from the main line of play, after the moves 
I P to K 4, I P to K 4, 2 Kt to K B 3, 2 Kt to K B 3, 3 Kt takes P, 3 P to Q 3, 4 Kt to K B 3, 

4 Kt takes P, 5 P to Q 4, 5 P to Q 4, 6 B to Q 3. The variation 3 B to B 4, 3 Kt takes P, 4 Kt to Q B 3, 

4 Kt takes Kt, 5 Q P takes Kt, 5 P to K B 3, 6 Castles, 6 Q to K 2 is illustrated by a continuation taken 
from a game between the author and Mr. Gocher. It would be more to the purpose if the author had copied 
the analysis on this Opening published in the Naicste Theorie und Praxis^ by Suhle and Neumann, or in the 
Handbuch of Dufresne and Zukertort. 

We find, in the Two Knights' Defence, after some continuations of the variation 4 Kt to Kt 5, 4 P to Q 4, 

5 P takes P, 5 Kt takes P, 6 Kt takes B P, the note : " For further analysis, see ^\z.ymX,0VL^ Handbook^ pp 142-143. 
The author, we think, should have informed his readers that Von Bilguer had published a whole book on 
this Opening. At the end of the analysis of the variation 4 Kt to Kt 5, 4 P to Q 4, 5 P takes P, 5 Kt to Q R 4, 

6 B to Kt 5 ch, 6 P to B 3, &c., the author remarks : " For a further study of this Opening we will refer our 
readers to the illustrative games at the end of this chapter, which will be found highly interesting." We may 
inform our readers that three out of four of these highly interesting games were played and won by Mr. Gossip, 
one of them against Zukertort, which the latter is certain was never played at all. In the same variation the 
author proposes, at White's sixth move, Q to K 2 — (simply bad, as Black obtains, by 6 Kt takes B, 7 Q takes Kt, 

7 Q takes P, the better game) — and continues it by 6 P to K R 3, 7 Kt to K 4, 7 Kt takes Kt, 8 Q takes Kt, 

8 B to Q 3, 9 B to Kt 5 ch, 9 B to Q 2, 10 B takes B ch, 10 Q takes B, adding, at this point, " and we prefer 
Black's game." We may, however, propose as a continuation, 11 P to Q Kt 4, by which White wins a piece, 
whatever Black answers. So much for this really original variation. 

The variation 3 Kt to K B 3, 4 P to Q 4, 4 P takes P, 5 Castles, 5 B to B 4, is illustrated by different 
lines of play, which end with the remark : " And White maintains a strong attack, or Black's position is 
critical," &c. Such common-place expressions are discreditable to Chess players, especially when the leading 
writers pronounce an opposite opinion. In the third game of the same Opening we find 3 Kt to K B 3, 

4 Castles, 4 Kt takes P, 5 P to Q 4, 5 P to Q 4, 6 Q to K 2, 6 B to K Kt 5, 7 P takes P, 7 Q Kt takes P, 
8 Kt to Q B 3, 8 P to K B 4, 9 B to Q 3 (?), 9 B to K 2, 10 B to K B 4, 10 Kt takes Kt ch (?), which leads, 
in a few moves, to a lost game for Black. On this we may remark, at move 9 White could obtain the superior 
game by B takes P, and at move 10 Black has the better game by Kt to Kt 3. 

The Scotch Gambit begins with the variation 3 P takes P, 4 B to Q B 4, 4 B to B 4, 5 Castles, 

5 P to Q 3, to which the author remarks, if 5 Q to B 3, 6 P to B 3, 6 P to Q 3, 7 P to Q Kt 4, 
7 B to Kt 3, 8 B to Kt 2, 8 Kt to K 4 (?), 9 Kt takes Kt, &c., with decided advantage for White; 
but had Black played 8 B to K Kt 5, the result would be a decided advantage to Black. We miss from 
this variation 3 P takes P, 4 B to Q B 4, 4 Kt to B 3, 5 P to K 5, 5 P to Q 4, 6 B to Kt 5, 

6 Kt to K 5, 7 Kt takes P, the continuation 7 B to Q B 4. One of the most important lines of play, 
3 P takes P, 4 B to B 4, 4 B to Kt 5, is most carelessly treated. The favourite variation of the present 
time, 3 P takes P, 4 Kt takes P, contains blunders in every continuation which the author gives. 
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The article on the Ruy Lopez Knight's Game begins with a panegyric of the Opening. The author says : 
** In fact, with the best possible play, the second player cannot do more than draw the game." Mr. Gossip 
could say the same, we think, of the chances of the first player, or rather tell us, that every sound opening will, 
with the best possible play on both sides, result in a draw. In the main variation, 3 P to Q R 3, the author 
declares after the moves 4 B to R 4, 4 Kt to K B 3, 5 Castles, 58 to K 2, the continuation 6 P to Q 4 as 
best and stronger than 6 RtoKsq, or 6 Kt to Q B 3, but all three moves lead, according to his own statement, 
to an even game. Why is then the first the strongest ? The sub-variation, 4 B to R 4, 4 Kt to K B 3, 
S Castles, 5 P to Q Kt 4 (?), 6 B to Kt 3 is continued by 6 Kt takes K P, 7 R to K sq, 7 P to Q 4, 8 P to 
Q 3, 8 Kt to B 4, 9 Kt takes P, 9 Kt takes Kt, 10 P to K B 4, (?) &c., with an even game ; but is the game 
even after 10 R takes Kt ch, 10 B to K 3, 1 1 B takes P ? Anderssen's favourite variation, 4 B to R 4, 4 Kt to 
K B 3, 5 P to Q 3 is continned 5 P to Q Kt 4, the main line of play 5 P to Q 3, illustrated by hundreds of 
games out of the contests of Anderssen, Blackbume, Paulsen, Steinitz^ Zukertort, &c., seems to be unknown 
to the author. In the analysis of the second defence, 3 Kt to K B 3, we read, after the move 4 Castles, " Black 
can play here 4 P to Q R 3," giving the continuation 5 B to R 4, 5 B to K 2, &c., with an even game ; but why 
not 5 B takes Kt, 5 Q P takes B, 6 Kt takes P ? As analysis of the defence, 3 K Kt to K 2, the author presents 
us with two games played between Messrs. Blackbume and Steinitz in the second round of the Vienna Tournament. 
The course adopted in this game by Mr. Blackbume, 4 P to Q 4, 4 P takes P, 5 Kt takes P, and first recom- 
mended some years ago by Zukertort, is certainly the best, but both games contain but one variation, 5 Kt 
takes Kt, 6 Q takes Kt, 6 Kt to B 3, and we do not consider these so faultless as to represent a fair analysis 
of the Opening. Our space does not allow us to go through all the variations of the different attacks and defences, 
suffice it to say that all are marred by blunders, which we are ready to prove, if challenged. 

Ponziani's Knight's Game, 3 P to Q B 3, begins with the variation 3 Kt to B 3, 4 P to Q 4, 4 Kt 
takes K P, 5 P to Q 5. The author disapproves Fraser's attack 5 B to B 4, but his variations are neither 
faultless nor exhaustive, and his cause is not proved by quoting Mr. Janssensas an authority upon it, or telling 
us the result of games played between the author and this gentleman. All other variations of this opening 
are faultless, so far as they are taken out of the books of Lasa, Lowenthal or Staunton. 

The next chapter treats of the redoubtable Evans Gambit. We learn, from the author, that it is 
immaterial whether Black effects the capture of the Pawn with Kt or B, as the position becomes the same 
after 4 Kt takes P, 5 P to Q B 3, 5 Kt to Q B 3 ; but with the difference, we may suggest, that Black is 
deprived of the most important line of defence, the capture of the three Pawns, which he can choose by 
taking the Pawn with the B, and retiring it to R 4. The line of play given, in case Black retires the Bishop 
to K 2 or Q 3, is not the best. We miss from the variations resulting firom the commonly called normal 
position just the chief lines of attack ; the author has obviously no knowledge whatever of the exhaustive articles 
which were written by Anderssen and Zukertort on the subject. The variation 5BtoR4, 6PtoQ4,6P 
takes P, 7 Castles, presents the finest sample of ignorance which we have ever seen in a Chess book. The 
author gives, as continuation, 7 P to Q 3, and adds : " Black may play here P takes P or Kt to K B 3 (?), wc 

consider either of these moves far superior to 7 P to Q 3, which gives White an overwhelming attack 

Morphy pronounces 7 Kt to K B 3 to be Black's best move (sic f) Taking P with P by Black, on his 

seventh move, has usually been considered hazardous play, but the Counter-Gambit, recommended by Minck- 
witz (? ?), appears to give Black the superior position." Mr. Gossip solves here the problem of making the 
greatest number of mistakes in the fewest words. The move 7 P to Q 3 is not very satisfactory, but still it leads 
to a defensible game, whilst 7 Kt to B 3 is utterly lost ; Morphy expressed his doubts on the correctness of 
the Evans Gambit after losing it against Anderssen in December 1858, that is before the reply 8 B to R 3 
was known ; the Counter-Gambit was played (1851), we think, before Mr. Minckwitz knew the moves of the 
Chessmen, and at last does not Mr. Gossip know that 7 B to Kt 3, 8 P takes P (best), 8 P to Q 3 leads 
simply to the normal position ? He does not mention this course, but continues variation 7 P to Q 3, to the 24th 
move,and obtains thus the opportunity to inform the reader five (!) times, that the moves are taken out of two games, 
which of course he won of Mr. Bird — ^inc i//a lacryma ! The analysis of the three Pawns (compromitHrU) 
defence is a mixed composition of extracts from an article in Land and Water ^xl^ Zukertort's " Forty years in 
the Life of a Favourite." In the variation 7 Castles, 7 Kt to B 3, 8 B to R 3 the latter move is ascribed in 
the "Manual" to Mr. Rivibre, but it is the invention of Dr. B. Suhle. The Fraser-Mortimer attack is analysed 
in a manner equally satisfactory. A note to the 21st move of the variation 9 Kt to Q B 3, 9 B to 
K Kt s, 10 B to Q Kt 5 is well worthy of a quotation: "Mr. Blackbume now moved 21 Q takes Q, 
which allowed his adversary to escape from his difficulties, and ultimately win the game. We, however, 

played 21 Q to K B 4, and speedily won the game We must, in justice to ourselves, lay claim to 

the discovery of this move." To claim a single move in the middle of a game is rather a curiosity, but we 
expect curiosity at Mr. Gossip's hands. 

The declined Evans' Gambit is evidently a terra incognita to the author of the " Manual." Our space does 

not allow us to point out the numerous mistakes committed, but they abound innearly every variation. The most 

important line of play, 4 B to Kt 3, 5 P to Kt 5, 5 Kt to R 4, 6 Kt takes P, 6 KttoR3, 7 P to Q 4, 7PtoQ3, 

8 B takes Kt, 8 P takes Kt, 9 Q B takes P, is continued by the preposterous move 9 Q to Kt 4, which loses the 
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exchange, whilst 9 Q takes P gives Bkck at least an even game. Had Mr. Gossip simply translated the 
article written on this Opening in 1863 by Suhle {Netuste Theorie und Praxis), he would have done to English 
Chess players a real service ; desiring to be original, he produces a worthless treatise. 

The chapter on the Giuoco Piano begins with Buckle's variation, 4 P to Q B 3, 4 Kt to B 3, 

5 P to Q 4, 5 P takes P, 6 P takes P, 6 B to Kt 5 ch, &c., which is continued to the 1 2th move of White in the usual 
way, but the following weak moves for Black (we are well aware that they are taken out of a game between 
Buckle and Anderssen, but Anderssen is not infallible) must naturally leave the result that "White has 
undeniably the advantage ;" properly followed up, the game will be quite equal. The variation, 4 P to Q B 3, 
4 Kt to B 3, 5 Castles, 5 Kt takes P, 6 B to Q 5, is followed up by 6 Kt to KB 3, &c., the better course, 

6 Kt takes P, 7 R takes Kt, 7 B takes R ch, 8 K takes B, 8 Kt to K 2, is not even mentioned. We could 
give many other mistakes in the treatise on the Giuoco Piano, which is by no means exhaustive, although it is 
one of the best chapters in the " Manual" 

In the following chapter, which treats of the Counter-Gambit in the King's Knight's Opening, the author 
adopted a very sensible course ; he extracted it from the Handbuch. Mr. Gossip is not we imagine a master of 
the German language ; we may, therefore, excuse some errors. 

The second part of the " Manual" treats of the King's Gambit, and begins with the Allgaier Gambit. We 
read, at p 423, "after the moves 5 Kt to K 5, 5 B to Kt 2, 6 Kt takes Kt P, 6 P to Q 4, 7 P takes P, 

7 Q to K 2 ch; this move was first adopted by the author against Mr. Bird! (?)." Poor Mr. Paulsen : the move 
winch introduces the main line of his Defence, worked out by him in 1859, and tested in many games played 
in 1 86 1, is, as we are now informed, the invention of Mr. Gossip, in the year 1873. In the second 
defence, 5 Kt to K B 3, the author says, after the move 6BtoB4,6PtoQ4, 7P takes P, 7 B to Q 3, 
" Black may play here 7 B to Kt 2, a move which Herr Zukertort thinks he may inake without disadvantage ; 
but the Chess Player's Chronicle says it is a weak move, which must lead to certain loss on account of White's 
rejoinder 8 P to Q 6. We cannot agree, &c." A little more knowledge of the theory would not harm either 
the author of the " Manual " or the Editor of the Chess Player's Chronicle. The move in question is by no 
means a new suggestion of Zukertort, but an invention of Dr. M. Lange, made 15 years ago, and analysed 
ab-eady in the 4th (!) edition of the Handbuch. In the same variation is given, after 8 P to Q 4, 8 Kt to R 4, 
9 B to Kt 5 ch, 9 P to Q B 3, 10 P takes P, 10 P takes P, 1 1 Kt takes Q B P, 11 Kt takes Kt, 12 B takes 
Kt ch, the continuation B to Q 2 ; Anderssen's most ingenious continuation, 12 K to B sq, is referred to on the 
next page, " It is worth noticing (sic I) that Black could play on his 12th move, in lieu of B to Q 2, K to B sq ; 
but that would avail him nought," and illustrated by two variations, which lead to victory for Black. We confess, 
that Mr. Gossip's logic is beyond our comprehension. The defence, 5 P to K K 4, 6 B to B 4, 6 Kt to K R 3, 
7 P to Q 4, 7 P to Q 3, 8 Kt to Q 3, 8 P to B 6, 9 P takes P, 9 B to K 2, 10 B to K 3, 10 B takes P ch, 
II K to Q 2, II P takes P, 12 Q takes P, 12 B to Kt 5, 13 Q to B 4, 13 Kt to B 3, is further illustrated by 
two variations taken out of games played by the author. This course, strictly pursued in the " Manual," is 
simply ridiculous and disgusting. The defence 5 B to K 2 gives the author the opportunity to show 
his historical knowledge: — "This is indicated by Polerio, an Italian author, who flourished in 17th 
century, and accompanied Paolo Boi and Leonardo da Cutri to Madrid." Polerio had therefore an 
antediluvian age, as he went in the i6th century, with two friends, to Madrid, and flourished in the 17th. We 
may mention, that out of the 23 games illustrating the Allgaier Gambit, ten are played by Mr. Gossip (8 won, 
2 drawn) against Bird, HofFer, MacDonnell, Steinitz, Wisker, Ac. 

The chapter on the simple King's Knight's Gambit (4 B to B 4, 4 B to Kt 2) would not be bad, if there 
were any order in it, but the different variations are so mixed up that it is a very difficult task to go through 
them. The same may be said of the chapter on the Cunningham Gambit, which is illustrated by seven 
games, four of them played, and of course, won by Mr. Gossip (two of Bird). 

The Muzio Gambit begins with a philosophical note, which is too good to be missed : — 

"The numerous fertile inventions of the Italian Chess masters are characterised by the same brio which is the distinguishing 
feature of Italian music. Without doubt there is a certain analogy between Chess and music ; and the same distinction which 
exists between the compositions of the most celebrated Italian and Geiman musicians may be recognised in those of Italian and 
German Chess masters ; the former full of the brilliancy, fire and energy of the sunny South ; the latter orofound and savant, but 
lacking that verve and genius so conspicuous in the Italians. Morphy, indisputably the greatest Che^ player that ever lived, was 
a child of the sunny South, and his combinations on the Chess board were as far superior to those of his German opponents as the 
military combinations of a Napoleon to those of a Von Moltke." 

Mr. Gossip's Chess science may be surpassed by his philosophy. To point out single errors in the treatise on 
the Muzio Gambit is superfluous, it would be simply waste of paper. The author exhibits neither theoretical 
knowledge nor practical experience, therefore this Opening is illustrated but by four games, (Cunningham 
seven) because, we presume, Mr. Gossip could not present his own specimens. 

In the treatise on the Salvio and Cochrane Gambit we read, p 553, " This Opening gives birth to many 
interesting variations, but is now seldom played, because it allows the first player to adopt the Muzio attack." 
We think U is far more played than the Muzio Gambit, which, now-a-days, no strong player would dare 
to adopt in a serious contest The author remarks, after the moves 5 Kt to K 5, 5 Q to R 5 ch, 6 K to B sq : 
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" According to all the authorities, AVhite could not play here 6 P to Kt 3, on account of 6 P takes P, 
7 Q takes P, 7 P to Kt 7 ch, 8 Q takes Q, 8 P takes R queening ch. This is the line of play given by the 
books, but the following variations are not given by any of the leading writers — in our judgment, it would be 
madness to expect them to do so — 9 K to B 2, ^rc," and after some moves, Mr. Gossip comes to the con- 
clusion, that although White's King is much exposed, and he is minus a Rook, he has yet considerable 
resource. Of course he has still other pieces on the board, which can effect a mate, if the opponent do not 
object. The whole chapter is a careless excerpt of Lasa, Staunton, &c. 

In the King's Bishop's Gambit, 3 P to Q 4 is given as the first defence, with 4 P takes P as best, which is 
certainly inferior to 4 B takes P ; in fact, the latter move is adopted by all the leading players in their 
serious contests of the last ten years. The author proceeds with 4 B to Q 3, and says, " Checking with Q 
would be bad for Black, e.g., 4 Q to R 5 ch, 5 K to B sq, 5 P to B 6 (? ?) &c." Mr. Gossip's argument is, 
we think ; Black's 4th move is bad, because he throws away the game by his 5th, which is a blunder. We 
may inform him, checking with Q is best, and followed up by 5 B to Q 3 gives Black the superior game. 
Our space does not allow us to go through the different variations, suffice it to say that they are up to the 
standard of the " Chess Player's Manual I" A note contained in the analysis of the classical defence is of too 
peculiar logic not to be quoted : " Although modem experience goes a long way to prove that its merits have 
been considerably overrated, and, despite the fact that it is now rarely adopted, it leads to most intricate and 
complicated variations, and abounds with interesting positions." 

In the Gambit Declined, the author declares 2 P to Q 4 as Black's best move, a rather bold assertion, 
which the author does not attempt to prove. The first two games, which were given to illustrate the Bishop's 
Gambit (Anderssen-Dubois, Mongredien-Deacon) are here again published as an exemplification of the 
Declined Gambit ; the author transposes simply the first four moves, and changes a few words in his notes. 
A strange course, we think. 

The third part of the " Manual " contains the King's Bishop's Opening. Chapter XXI. treats of the 
Berlin Defence, 2 Kt to K B. In this and the following chapters, which are devoted to the classical Bishop's 
Opening and Queen's Bishop's Pawn Defence (2 B to B 4, 2 P to Q B 3), so far as the ' author copies 
other writers, he lacks but order in his explanations ; when he attempts to be original, his products are 
most incorrect As an example of this, we may quote from page 672 his note after the moves i P to K 4, 
I P to K 4, 2 B to B 4, 2 Kt to K B 3, 3 Kt to Q B 3 — "This move is wrongly condemned by La 
Strategie, In our opinion it is, perhaps, the very best move at White's disposal, inasmuch as it reduces 
the Opening to a variation of the Vienna Game, in which the first player, with correct play, should always 
obtain a very strong position." Certainly, but in the Vienna Game, it would be by no means correct play to 
proceed after the moves i P to K 4, i P to K 4, 2 Kt to Q B 3, 2 Kt to K B 3, with 3 B to B 4, 
Si tacuisses .... 

The fourth part. Close Openings^ begins with the Queen's Gambit The author, afler quoting Jaenisch, 
who attributed to the openings on Queen's side the first rank, says : — " Jaenisch wrote thus in 1847, but in 
1859 Morphy scattered to the winds this notion, by his defeats of Harrwitz, who invariably adopted the 
Queen's Gambit, and lost nearly all the games." We would advise Mr. Gossip to examine more care- 
fully the score ; but even if Morphy had won all the games, it would but prove, we think, that he was 
the superior player. We read, in the next chapter, which treats of Ae French Game : — " The 
Opening is so designated, we presume, from its having been adopted by Labourdonnais, in 1834, in the 
ninth game of his match with MacDonnell." (sic?) We may inform the author, that the Opening was so 
designated from its having been adopted most frequently by the French Amateurs in Philidor's time. 
The whole treatise on the Close Openings , which also contains the Vienna Game — Saul among the prophets 
— is, in our opinion, worthless. It is a compilation, without order — variations given without judgment and 
most important lines of play are omitted in every one of these Openings. 

The last pa^es of the "Manual" contain, not a treatise on the end game, but twenty-five problems! 
We will not cnticise the latter, but may observe that among twenty-five problems, which ought to 
represent the best specimens of all composers, the figure 11 is too large for the products of Messrs. 
J. and W. Pierce. 

In conclusion, we must mention the exterior of the book : paper and print are first-rate, but the 
merits of the publishers cannot compensate for the incapacity of the author. 



THE LATE MR. STAUNTON. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, —I have read, in a Chess contemporary, a notice of the Chess career of the late Mr. Staunton, in which 

it is mentioned that he beat me ** at large odds." The odds I received from Mr. Staunton were always 

Pawn and two moves, a great advantage certainly, and if our published games are to be taken as attest, your 
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contemporary is, no doubt, right in stating that he did beat me. But Xhtst parties represent a portion only 
of the games contested between us. If the whole, as in justice they ought, had been given to the world, it 
might possibly appear that I was not the vanquished one. I know, at all events, that many games won by 
me never afterwaids saw the light of day. 

I take this occasion to endorse all that has been said in commendation of Mr. Staunton's Chess play, 
of which I had some means of forming a personal judgment, having been very frequently his antagonist 
between the years 1844 and 1850, when he was at the top of his strength. I consider him, durmg that space 
of time, to have been unquestionably the ablest Chess player in England, and I think that an examination of 
the long roll of his printed games will commend that opinion to any unprejudiced mind. At the same period 
I also played a great deal with Mr. Buckle, and therefore had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
his style of Chess. Buckle had a superb genius for the game, but, in my judgment, he lacked something of the solid 
power, the unflagging patience, resource, and depth, of Staunton, and in a set encounter with him, would, I 
think, have had 3ie worst of it. There was a remarkable difference, however, in the physique of the two men, 
and we all know the potent influence exercised by bodily condition over Chess play. This difference was in 
Staunton's favour. He had an extremely athletic build, and girth of chest indicative of a vital energy which, 
properly husbanded, ought to have carried him into his eighties. Buckle, on the contrary, was of a feeble, 
cachectic constitution, with a low vitality, which he further depressed by over indulgence in smoking. He 
once informed me that he had just been to consult a friend in the medical profession about his health, who 
asked him how many cigars he was in the habit of smoking/^ diem. The patient replied " eight," " where- 
upon," said Buckle, with a humourous grin, " the fellow had the impudence to tell me that he considered I 
was driving to eight in hand !" 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading, Yoiurs faithfully, H. A. Kennedy. 
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SOLUTIOxNS OF PROBLEMS. 



JULY NUMBER. 



No. 439. 

BLACK. 

1 K takes Kt 

2 Aught 



WRITS. 

1 KttoQBS 

2 QtoK4 

3 Mates 

If 1 KtoQB4orK4 
2QtoQB6ch 2K moves 
3 Kt or B mates 

No. 410. 

IQtoKBS IB takes B 

2 Kt to K 5 2 Aught 

3 Mate 

No. 112. 

1 R to K Kt sq 1 P to K 6 

2 B to Q sq 

3 B to K sq 

4 B mates 

No. 178. 



2 PtoK7 

3 P takes B 



WHITS. BXiACK. 

1 Kt to K R 2 1 Anything 

2 Mates accordingly. 

No. 479. 
lBtoQKt4 IK takes B 

2 Rto Q Kt2 ch 2 K moves 

3 Kt mates 

See Problems Reviewed 

No. 4S0. 
lQtoQKt5 lBtoK7 

2 K to K 6 2 Anything 

3 Mates 

No. 481. 

lPtoQB4ch iKtoKS 
2QtoKKt8 2K moves 
3Ktmatea 



WHITS. 

1 KttoQ3di8ch 

2 Q to K Kt 7 

3 Qmates 



No. 482, 

BLACK. 

1 Kt interposes 

2 Anything 



No. 483. 

1 P moves 

2 P moves 

3 P takes Kt 



1 KtoQBS 

2 Kt takes P 

3 Kt to Q B 2 

4 R mates 

See Problems Reviewed 



No. 19 k 

1 KttoKKt7chl KtoK4 

2 K to Q 2 2 P takes R 
3BtoKB6ch 3 Aught 

4 Q mates 



No. 485. 

BLACK. 

1 B till: M P 

2 K to (,> 2 

3 K U) n 3 best 

4 R interposes 

5 K take-i Q 
6 Kt takes P mate 

The variations, tootle ng for inser- 
tion, can easily be found from the 
above, and are most interesting. 

No. 486. 



WHITS. 

1 P to Kt 5 

2 Q to K R 5 ch 

3 R takes P ch 

4 Q to B 3 ch 

5 Q takes R ch 



1 Q to Q R 2 ch 

2 R to K B 6 ch 

3 Q takes Kt ch 

4 KttoB3chi 

5 Q to K 6 ch 
6Kta.Ktdisch 



1 KttoQKtdbost 

2 P takes R 

3 KtoK4 

4 Kt takes Kt 

5 K takes Q 

a R takes R mate. 



(«» 



AUGUST NUMBER. 
Ko. 487. 

lPtoKB4ch IP takes P 

pa$9atd) 

2 B to K R 3 2 Aught 

3 Mates 

Wliite may, however, for hi« Recond 
move, play Kt takes P ch, followed 
by R takes B mate. 

No. 438. 

1 Kt takes P 1 Kt takes Kt 

2 Q takes P ch 2 K takes Q 

3 Kt mates 

If 1 K takes P, 2 Q to R 6 oh 

No. 489. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 490. 
IQtoKKtsq IBtoKBS 
2 Q to K Kt 4 2 Kttakes R 



3 Kt to K 5 

4 Mates 

1 BtoQS 

2 Mates 



3 Aught 

No. 401. 
1 Aught 



No. 492. 

1 KtoQ4 

2 Aught 



1 QtoK3 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 Mates 

If 1 P takes Q 

2 Ktto K Ktech 2 Kmoves 

3 Rmates 

No. 408. 

1 R to K Kt 2 1 Either P moves 

2 R takas P ch 2 K moves 

3 Kt mates 

No. 494. 
IBtoQO lBtoK4 

2 B to Q R 3 2 Aught 

3 Mates 



No. 495. 

1 Q takes Kt IP takes B 
2RtoKBoGh 2K takes R 

3 Q to K Kt sqch 3 Aught 

4 Qmates 

The variations of this beautiful 
problem are too long for insertion* 
but are well deserving of study. 



1 B to K sq 

2 B to Q Kt 4 

3 BtoQRo 

4 Mate 



No, 406. 

1 K moves 

2 K move« 

3 K move^ 



No. 407. 

1 Q takes R 

2 P takes Kt 

3 K moves 



1 RtoQBS 

2 Kt to K 3 ch 

3 Q to K R 5 ch 

4 Qmates 

Such is the author's solution, but 
the fimt move may be mode tho 
third. 

No. 498. 

1 Kt to K Kt sq 1 R to Q B 4 

2RtoQ4ch 2P takes R 

3 Q to Q Kt 3 ch 3 R takes Q 

4 Castles ch 1 Kt interposes, 

disch and mate. 



1 BtoK5 

2 P takes R 

3 KtoQ3 

4 K takes P 
6 KtoK2 

6 B to B sq 

7 Kt to B 2 

8 Kt mates. 



No. 409. 

1 R takes B 

2 PtoKB 

3 PtoQR4 

4 PtoQRS 
6 PtoQRS 

6 P to Q R 7 

7 P Queens 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



JULY NUMBER. 

No. 439, by R. W. JoHNSO> — " The Black King^, looking 
every inch King of the open prairie, is so ingeniously lassoed 
that escape is hopeless," H. J. C. A.— "Very good," W. Nash. 
-— " Uninteresting," T. R. H.— " A fidr problem," W. J. N. B. 

No. 440, by A. C. Pearson.— "Very pretty," H. J. C. A. 
— R. W. J. is wrong, Q to K 7 will not answer. — ** Obvious," 
W. Nash.—" Effective," T. R. H.— "Neat," W. J. N. B. 

No. 441, by J. W. Abbott. — This problem admits of three 
solutions, as pointed out by H. J. C. A., R. W. J. and 
• W. Nash. 

No. 442, by J. Scott. — ** For beginners," W. Nash. — 
*« Peculiar, but familiar," T. R. H.— 'Neat," H. T. C. A.— 
« Very neat," R. W. J.—" Pretty, but obvious," W. J. N. B. 

No. 478, by D. Clarke.— "Not up to the mark," W. Nash. 
— " Pretty," T. R. H.— " Very good," H. J. C. A.—" Easy," 
R. W. J.— "Ingenious," W. J. N. B. 

No. 479, by R. Ormond. — "As printed, this problem is a 
curiosity, for there are 7 solutions in 3 moves, and i in 2 ; a 
Black Pawn was unfortunately omitted at Q 6. 

No. 480, by P. D. Phillips.— "Fair," H. J. C. A.— 
" Very pretty,^' R. W. J.—" Pleasing,"* W. Nash.—" Inferior," 
T. R. H.— "Quite refreshmg," W. J. N. B. 

No. 481, by F. W. Lord.— "Very ingenious," H. J. C. A. 
— "Very pretty, "W. Nash.— "Pretty," T. R. H.— "Qever," 
W. J. N. B. 



No. 482, by A. TOWNSEND. — "A pleasing composition," 
[.J. C. A. ~ ~ " - - - 

J. Nash. - 
W. J. N. B. 



H. J. C. A.—" Very neat," R. W. J.— "Simple, but neat," 
W. Nash.— "Very good," T. R. H.— "Meritorious," 



No. 483, by W. COATES. — This problem also admits of three 
solutions, but was corrected in our second edition, by substi- 
tutmg a P at Q R 6 for the B at R 7. 

No. 484, by V. N. PORTILLA. — "An elegant problem," 
H. J. C. A.— "Very excellent," W. Nash.— " Elegant," 
W.J.N.B. 

No. 485, by H. J. C. Andrews. — "A very subtle and 
difficult position," W. Nash. 

No. 486, by E. A. Schmidt. — "A very masterly and 
difficult sui mate," H. J. C. A.—" Difficult and good," R. W. J. 
— "A most ingenious position," W. Nash. — "Solved, but not 
reviewed by W.J.N.B." 



AUGUST NUMBER. 



No. 487, by D. Clarke.— "The dual moves unfortunately 
spoil this elegant problem." 

No. 488, by F. W. Lord.- " Ver> pretty," H. J. C. A.— 
" Vciy neat,'^ T. R. H.— " Exceedingly neat," W. Nash.— 
"The best in the Number," R. Fisher.— " Excellent, the best 
in the Number,"— W. J. N. B. 

No. 489, by P. D. Phillips. — Double solution pointed out 
by H. J. C. A. and W. Nash. — Author's solution by R. Fisher, 
and second solution by T. R. H. 

No. 490, by J. N. Keynes.— "Difficult," H. J. C. A.— 
" Very difficult, '^R. FLsher.—W. N " 



fill and accurate," W. J. N. B. 



Nash is wrong. — " Delight - 






No. 491, by W. C. Cotton.— "Obvious," H. J. C. A.— 
"Seen at a glance," T. R. H.— " Simple," W. Nash.— "Very 
ingenious," R. Fisher.—" Easy," W. J. N. B. 

No. 492, bv W. Coates. — "Elegant and ingenious," H. J. 
C. A.—" Very good," W. Nash.—" Good," W. J. N. B. 

No. 493, by W. B. Mason. — " A curious position, "H. J. C. A 
—"Symmetrical, if nothing else," T. R. H.— "Simple,' 
W. Nash.— "Self evident,'^ R. Fisher.— " Neat, but easy,' 
W.J.N.B. 

No. 494, by A. C. Pearson.— We regret that, by an omis- 
sion, this problem has an obvious mate in two moves. Through 
pressure of time, the proof of both this and the succeeding 
position escaped examination, and in both has a Black Pawn 
been left out. In the present case it is at K R 4. 

No. 495, by J. W. Abbott.— "Good," H. J. C. A.— 
" Looks like a good cooker," W. Nash.— H. J. C. A. and R. 
Fisher give the author's solution with the moves inverted, but a 
Black Pawn was omitted, by mistake, at Q Kt 6, preventing such. 
— " A capital performance," W. J. N. B. 

No. 496, by J. Menzibs. — "Clever and well constructed," 
H. T. C. A.—" Sunple," T. R. H.— " Pretty, but spoilt by 
duak," W. Nash.— "Very pretty," R. Fisher.— "A veiy poor 
composition," W. J. N. B. 

No. 497, by V. N. PoRTiLLA.— "A defective position," 
H. J. C. A.— "Very poor," W. Nash.— " Easy," T. R. H.— 
"Obvious," W.J.N.B. 



No. 498, by R. of B. — " Castling, generally objectionable \a 
problems, is a special beauty of the capital sui-mate,'^ 
H. J. C. A.—" Trash," W. Nash.—" Ingenious," W. J . N. B. 

No. 499, by S. W. Thomas.—" The leading idea is palpable," 
H. J. C. A.—" Poor," W. Nash. " Uninteresting," R. Fisher. 
— " Ingenious and interesting," W. J. N. B. 

No. 500, by Mr. Tyrell.—" Pretty, but somewhat easy,** 
H. J. C. A.—" Neat and pretty," T. R. H. 



M. Barbier desires us to say that he will endeavour to reply to Mr. Andrews in our next number. 
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SOLUTIONS OF THE PRIZE PROBLEMS. 



Fxxn Psm. 
** Look after Uie Ctt^." 

No. 448. 

1 K to K 6 1 Any move 

2 liiUMaooordingly 



1 RtoES 
2QtoQSch 
3 PtoKSmato 



N0.4M. 

1 B takes Kt (a) 
as takes Q 

(») 

1 B to Kt ."t 

2 B takes Q 



2 Q to K Kt 3 

3 Kt mates 

No. 446. 

1 K to Q 2 IP takes 6 (a) 

2 Kt to Q 5 a K takes Kt 

3 K to K 8 die cb mate 

(a) 
1 Bta.B.orBtoR4 
2 Kt to Kt 6 ch 2 K to B 6 
-3 RtoKBsqmate 



1 RtoKBS 

2 Kt to B 6 ch 

3 Q to Q 6 oh 

4 B to B 2 mate 



2 Kt to B 6 ch 

3 Q to Q 4 ch 

4 B mates 



No. 416. 

1 KttakesRfa) 

2 K takes P 

3 Kt takes Q 



(a) 
1 

2 
8 



Kt takes Kt, or 

RtoKB2 
K takes P best 
K takes R 



2 

3 
4 

6 



Q takes B 
Kt takes B P ch 
R takes K P 
Q to B 6 ch 
B to Q 8 mate 



No. 447. 

1 R to Kt 5 (a) 

2 P takes Kt 

3 K takes R 

4 K takes Q 



BtoKS 

KtatQB5tak.P 
R takes Bch 
B takes P mate 



(a) 
1 
2 
3 
4 



Kt takes Q 
RtoR2 
B takes Kt 
KtoQ4 



Sbcoitd Piizs. 

" Ulthna Thule." 
No. 44A. 

1 Q to Q B 8 1 Any move 

2 Mates accordingly 



1 BtoK B8 

2 K to K 2 dis ch 

3 Q to K 7 mate 



2 B to B sq ch 

3 Q to Q 6 mate 

I 6toQR2 
2QtoKB7 
3 Kt mates 



No. 440. 

1 K takes R (a) 

2 KtoK3 

(a) 

1 B to Q Kt 2 

2 K takes R 



2 R takes R ch 

3 Ki mates 



No. 450. 

1 R takes R (a) 

2 Any move 

in) 

1 RtoK4 

2 Kt to Q 4 



1 



K7 



Qto 
3 B to K 4 ch 

3 Kt to K B 4 

4 Q matcii 



2 B to K 4 ch 
3QtoQB5 ch 
4 B mates 



No. 451. 

1 B take« P (a) 

2 K takers B 

3 K takes P 

(a) 

1 KtoB3 

2 KtoKt4be«t 

3 KtoR5 



1 Kt to K R 4 
2QtoKB6ch 

3 Q to K 4 ch 

4 Bmates 



No. 462. 



2 QtoKBSdh 

3 BtoKBSch 

4 Kt to Kt 6 Bwto 



1 K takes P (a) 

2 BtoK4 

3 K takes Q 

(a) 

1 Kt to Q 6 

2 Kt takes Q 
3KtoK4 



Thisd Pbizb. 
" Hoc aitliia vmcere dooet. 



1 Kt to R 2 

2 QtoQKtsq 

3 Q mates 

1 BtoQ4 

2 P to Kt 3 

3 Kt mates 

1 9 to Q Kt 7 

2 RtoK6 

3 Q toKR7 

4 Q mates 



2 Q to Kt 4 ch 

3 Kt to K 6 

4 Kt mates 

1 RtoR6 

2 Kt to K 6 

3 Ki takes B 

4 R mates 



No. 463. 

1 BtoR6 

2 Any move 

No. 454. 

1 R to R 3 best 

2 PtoB3 

No. 455. 

1 P takes Kt (a) 

2 P takes R 

3 Any move 

(a) 

1 KtoK5 

2 K to B 4 

3 Kt to B 3 

No. 456. 

1 B takes R 

2 B moves 

3 Kt moves 



FOUBSH Puzx. 

♦•Why so, prithee?" 

No. 467. 

1 B takes B P 1 Any move 

2 Mates acoui-dingly 

No. 458. 
IQtoQRO lKtoR4.orB4 

2 P checks 2 K to Kt 3 

3 Kt to K 5 mate 

No. 460. 

1 Kt to Q 7 IP takes Q 

2 Kt to Kt H (lis ch 2 K moves 

3 Kt mates 

No. 460. 

1 R to K 5 IB takee Kt 

2 Q take^ P oh 2 K takes Q 
5 R takes B mate 

No. 461. 
1 P to Kt 7 IB takes P 

2KttoK2 2PtoB5 

3 Q to Q 2 oh 3 K moves 

4 Q or Kt mates 

FiiTH Prize. 

** The best laid schemes, &c" 

No. 462. 

1 Q to R 7 1 Anything 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. 463. 



1 Q takc<4 n 

2 K to Kt (S 

3 Q to B 4 mate 

2 K to B r» 

3 Mates ai-( ordingly. 



1 R to B 6 ch (a) 
3 K takes Kt 



(a) 

1 R to B 3 ch 

2 Any move 



1 KRtoKta 

2 Kt takes Kt 

3 B toQSmate 



2 QtoB6 

3 Q or R mates 



No. 464. 

1 PtakesR (a) 
a P takes Kt 

1 Kt takes Kt 

2 Aught 



N0.46S. 

BtoK 4 1 P takes B (a) 

R to B 6 2 K takes B 

Kt to B 4 dis mate 

(a) 

1 RtakesQR 

2 K takes Q 



a Q to K 3 ch 
3 Hates 



1 Q R to Kt 4 

2 QtoKBS 

3 Q mates 



No. 466. 

1 Kt takes B 

2 B takes R 

If 2 P or R takes Q 



8 Kt mates 

Sixth Pbizk. 
'* All's well that ends well.' 

No. 467. 

1 B takes R P 1 Any move 

2 Kt or B mates accordingly 

No. 468. 



1 BtoR4 

2 BtoK7 

3 R or B mates 



2 B to K 6ch 

3 Kt or P mates acoordingly 
No. 468. 



1 P takes Kt (a) 

2 KtoB4orKta.R 

(a) 

1 P takes P 

2 K takes R or B 



1 
2 
3 



2 
3 

1 



KttoQ3 
QtoKS 
Q mates 



QtoK5 
Qmates 

RtoQRS 
Kt takes P 
BtoK 6 



1 K takes Kt (a) 

2 K moves 



3 

4 R to K B 8 mate 



(a) 

1 KtoB5 

2 K takes Kt 

toB6 
No. 470. 

1 K takes Kt 

2 K takes Kt 

3 P takes B 



or K 



1 

2 
3 
I 



RtoRo 

KttoB7 

Q takes P ch 

KtoB2 

P to K 3 mate 



No. 471. 

1 Kt takes R 

2 R at Kt 3 takes P 

3 K takes Q 

4 R to K Kt 3 



Eighth Pbizb. 

" LiuUmiis Effigiem BellL" 

No. 472. 

1 Q to Q Kt sq and mates next move. 

No. 473. 

1 R to K Kt s(i IK takes P 

2 Q to Q R sq ch 2 K takes Q 

3 B to B 4 dis ch mate 



1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

] 
2 

3 

4 



Q to Kt sq 
Kt to K 7 ch 
R mates 



No. 474. 

1 R takes Q 

2 K takes Kt 



Kt to K R G 
B to K Kt 8 
B takes P mate 



No. 476. 

1 P takes Kt 

2 KtoQ6 



R P takes P 
R to K R sq 
RtoK R8 
R mates 



No. 476. 

1 P to K Kt 3 

2 B takes R 

3 Aught 



PRIZE PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



*> 



FiusT Prize. 
" Look after the Ckby.' 

No. 443.— "A good problem, free from duals/' H. J. 0. A. 
-""Very good and original," W. Nash.— "A Gem," 
W. J. N. B. 

No. 444.—" More elegant than difficalt," H, J. 0. A.— A 



good problem, but not free from duals," W. Naah.— " Interest- 
ing and pretty," W. J. N. B. 

No. 445. — Bo heavily laden with duals that the set shoald 
have been disqualified," H. J. G. A.—" Has nothing whatever 
to commend it, the position is unnatural and inelegant, and i8 
completely spoilt by inexcusable duals," W. Nash. — "Piquant," 
W. J. N. B. 

Na 416. — " Possesses nearly all the qualities requisite in » 
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fii-Bt class problem," H.* J. C. A.—" A first class problem, 
atteck and defence being alike diffioalt/' W. Kash.— " £legant 
and ingenions," W. J. N. B. 

No. 447.— Very inferior to its predecessors, althongh not 
without merit," H. J. C. A.—" A fine and difBcnlt study," 
W. Nash.—" A subtle and splendid study," W. J. N. B. j 

Remarks on the SKT.-r-It contains the finest problem in the 
whole series (No. 446), but is otherwise lucky beyond its 
deserts," H. J. C. A.—" Inferior to the next set, which con- 
tains no bad problem like 445," W. Nash. 

Second Puizb. 
" Ultima Thule." 

No. 44S.— " Very good and well constructed, and refreshingly 
free from duals," H. J. C. A.—" Very neat," W. Nash.—" Above 
par," T. R. H.— " ExceUent," W. J. N. B. 

No. 449. — " Ingenious, but comparatirely easy." H. J. C. A. 
— " A capital problem," W. Nash.— "Very fine," W. J. N. B. 

No. 460. — " Very fine, the power exercised by the White 
Bishops is cxtraordiDary," H. J. C. A.—" Very gotJd," W. Nash. 
" Rich, but artificial," T. R. H.— " Another beauty," W. J. N. B. 

No. 451.— "Brilliant and beautiful," H. J. C. A.— "A first 
class four mover, the most difi&cult of the set," W. Nash. — 
" Most exquisite," W. J. N. B. 

No. 452. — " A capital problem in all respects," H. J. C. A. 
" A real gem, superior to the four mover in the 10th set," 
W. Nash.—" A praiseworthy problem," W. J. N. B. 

Remakes on the Set. — " Of very equal merit thronghonti 
and unimpeachable aocuracy ; I should have placed this set 
first, as it contains no bad problem," H. J. G. A. 

Third Pbize. 
" Hoc ardua vincere docet" 

No. 453.—" Difficult, but somewhat deficient in variety," 
H. J. C. A.—" Simple, and without variation," W. Nash.— 
" A subtle and ingenious idea," W. J. N. B. 

No. 454. — "A crowded and artificial position, with much 
ado about nothing," H. J. C. A. — "A horrid afibir; what a 
pity the composer could not find room for the other six 
Pawns," W. Nash.—" Over-crowded," T. R. H.— " Admirable," 
W. J. N. B. 

No. 465.—" The most difficult of the set," H. J. C. A.— 
" Very brilliant ideas, and one of the best and most difficult 
in the toumeyj" W. Nash. — " Interesting and instmotive," 
W. J. N. B« 

No. 466. — " Rather original, the captpre of the Bishop 
being cleverly contrived," H. J. C. A.—" Very quaint, and 
pndseworthy," W. Naah.— "A capital performance,"W. J.N.B. 

Remabks on TBS Sit. — "Iklore remarkable for difficulty 
than for beauty of idea and elegance of oonstruotion," 
H. J. G. A. — Superior to the Fourth Prize set, but decidedly 
inferior to the Fifth set. 

FOUSTH Prizs. 
•«Why so, prithee?" 

No. 45V.—" Decidedly faulty," H. J. C. A.—" Good, but 
spoilt with duals," W. Nash.— " Passable," T. R. H.— 
** Delightfully complex," W. J. N. B. 

No. 458.— "A good problem," H. J. G. A. — "Position very 
ungainly, but good enough for the idea," W. Nash. — " Un- 
natural in form, but not easy," T. R. H. — "Ingenious and 
pretty," W. J. N. B. 

No. 459.— " Pretty, but easy," H. J. 0. A.—" Simple, and 
without variation," W. Nash.— "Very good," T. R. H.— 

Charming," W. J. N. B. 

No. 460. — "Solution good, but variations weak, the best 
point of the problem being the narrow escape from a second 
solution by 1 R takes B," H. J. G. A.—" Simple," W. Nash.— 
" Palpable and improbable," T. R. H.— " Easy," W. J. N. B. 

No. 461.—" Uninteresting," H. J. G. A.—" Far better as a 
three mover," W. Nash.- " Neat, but obvious," W. J. N. B.— 

Remarks on the Set.—" Rather a weak set," H. J. G. A. — 
" Its proper place is No. 6 on the list," W. Nash* 

We reserve our own criticism of the above 
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Firra Prizk. 
" The best laid schemes, &c." 

No. 462. — " A beautiful problem, unfortunately marred by 
duals," H. J. C. A.—" Exceedingly pretty," W. Nash.—" In- 
genious, but awkward," T. R. H.— " Good," W. J. N. B. 

No. 463.—" Rather poor," H. J. G. A.—" Insipid," W. Nash. 
" Inferior," T. R. H.— " Neat," W. J. N. B. 

No. 4(>4. — " Very good ; the variations are pleasing and in- 
genious," H. J. G. A.— "Simple," W. Nash.— " Beautiful," 
W. J.N. B. 

No. 465. — " Of moderate pretensions only," H. J. C. A. — " A 
real good problem," W. Nash.—" First class," W. J. N. B. 

No. 466.—" Pretty, but rather easy," H. J. G. A.—" Exceed- 
ingly good," W. Nash.—" A splendid study," W. J. N. B. 

B KM ARKS ON THE Set. — " There is only one problem in it up 
to pi i/.o standard, in my opinion. Prettiness there is in pro- 
fu&iun, but no depth. The absence of a four mover from the 
set iB a noticeable feature. As it contains two, if not three, 
good positions, it is superior to the 8rd set, which possesses 
but one problem worthy of notice. I would place this set 
Srd, M. J. C. A. 

Sixth Prize. 
"Airs well that ends well." 

No. 467. — " Dnals abound to an inexcusable degree." H. J. 
G. A.—" Poor," W. Nash.-" Marred by duals." W. J. N. B.— 
" Medium," T. R. H. 

No. 468.—" Double solution by (B to R 4) the author's, or R 
to R 4. This was pointed out a year ago, both in Germany and 
England," H. J. G. A. — W. Nash sends the solntion com- 
mencing R to R,|4, but is unable to find the author's. If P takes 
P, B to K 6 ch, will have the desired effect.— W. J. N. B. 
sends the author's. 

No. 469.—" Beautiful," H. J. G. A.—" A little gem," W. 
Nash.—" Difficult," T. R. H.-" Good," W. J. N. B. 

No. 470. — " Very good indeed ; a worthy companion to the 
preceding," H. J. G. A. — " A first class problem, and very 
difficult," W. Nash. 

No. 471. — " Inferior, in beauty and interest, to the preceding 
pair," H. J. G. A. — W. Nash says, " there is such a vaguenesa 
abont the position that I doubt whether it has a scutum ; 
perhaps the first move is R to R 6 ?" 

Remarks on the Set. — " It possesses much merit and inge- 
unity, but the dnals in 467, and the double solution of 468 ai« 
fktal to its pretensions for a prize," H. J. G. A. 

W. Nash, in the belief that 468 is oonect, places it 4th on 
the list, and considers it a Tery creditable set. 

Eighth Pries. 
" Lndimos Effigiem BelU." 

No. 472.—** IVetty but obvious," H. J. 0. A.—*' Weak, bmt 
the best of the set," W. Nash. — "Good," T. R. H.— 
*• Easy," W. J. N. B. 

No. 473. — H. J. G. A. and W. Nash point out that there is n^ 
solution to the problem if Black play 1 P to E 6 in reply t» 
the key move of R to Et sq. T. R. H. and W. J. N. B. 
have tried to solve it by 1 E to Q Et sq^ overlooking the^ 
defence of Etto Q B 4. 

No. 474.— Two solutions, by H. J. 0.' A., W. Nash and 
W. J. N. B. 

No. 475.— "For the juveniles," H. J. G. A.—** Very tame," 
W. Nash.—** Neat," W. J. N. B.— *' Ii^nious," T. R. H. 

No. 476.— Two solutions, by H. J. G. A., W. Nash and 
W. J. N. B. 

Remarks on the Set. — "Too inaccurate to invite much 
coninient, although there is some beauty of idea in all five," 
H. J. G. A. — ** Whatever were the judges about ? Is it possible 
a worse set could have been found ? This set of problems is 
the worst I ever saw take a prize," W. Nash. 

No. 477.— "Spedal two move prise," Imagine. — **Very 
artistically constructed," H. J. G. A. — **A good problem, 
but not better than 462," W. Nash.—" Its chief attraction 
1 is its aocuracy," W. J. N. B.— *' Good," T. R. H. 

problems till all the awards are completed 
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GAMES, 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 



GAME 273. 

King*8 Gkuxibit Declined. 

Black. 



1 
2 
9 
\ 
5 



?? 



(c) 



White. 

Mr. P. MompHT. 

PtoK4 
PtoKB4 
Kt to K B 3 
P to Q Kt 4 
BtoB4 

toK2 

toB3 

8 P to Q 3 

9 Q B taken P 

10 B to Q Kt 3 

11 P takes P 

12 Q Kt to Q 2 

13 B to K 3 

14 Cntles Q side 
16 KtoB2 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Q to B sq I 

18 P to K B 3 ' 

19 F to Kt 4 

20 K to Kt 2 

21 KttoQ4 

22 Q takes Kt (d) 

23 QtoK3 

24 PtoKR 4 

25 Kt to B 4 

26 R takes R 
P takes P 
QtoKtS 
P takes Q 
R to K B sq 
Kt takes B (f ) 
PtoKt6 
PtakesPoh 
KttoBS 
Kt to Kt 6 
KtoR3 
PtoKS 
Kt to R 7 ch 

38 P to B 8 queening ch 
40 Kt takes R 

BtoQ6 

BtoB3 

PtoB4(g) 

KtoKt2 

B toQ6 

KtoB3 

BtoB6 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
96 
37 
38 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

'iA 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

90 

91 



Mr. BA.BVS8. 

PtoK4 
BtoB4 
Pto93 



41 
48 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 



BtoKt3 
Kt to K B 8 
KttoBS 
Castles 
P takes P (a) 
PtoQ4 
P takes P 
B to Kt 5 (b) 
KKttoR4 
KttoK4 
Kt to Q 6 ch 
K Kt to B 5 
Kt takes B 
toK2 
toKR4 
BtoKt3 
Q RtoQsq 
B takes Kt 
BtoK4 
Q taken P 
FtoKR4 
QtoK2 
R takes R 
BtakesRP 
Q takes Q 
BtoB6 
BtoK7 
B takes R 

32 RtoQ9 

33 KtoBsq 

34 RtoKB3 

35 R to B 7 ch 

36 P to B 4 

37 P to Kt 4 

38 K toK2 
99 R takes Q 

40 K takes Kt 

41 P to Kt 4 

42 B to R 6 

43 P takes P 
4ft P to Kt 5 
46 P to Kt U 

46 BtoK9 (b) 

47 K to K 2 



White. 
4 Kt to B 3 
6 Q P takes Kb 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to R 4 

8 Q to R 5 ch 

9 Pto B4 

10 B takes B 

11 P takes P 

12 Kt to Kt 6 

13 KtoRsq 

14 Q takes R P 

15 Q to R 5 

16 P to Q Kt 4 

17 B to g 2 
IR Q to Kt 4 

19 QtoK4 

20 Q takes Kt P 

21 P to Q R 4 

22 Q R to Q sq 

23 B toK3 

24 Q to B 6 

25 B Ukes P 

26 RtoQ4 

27 R to K B 4 

28 P to Kt 4 

29 P takes Q 



9 
10 
11 
12 
19 



(c) 



(e) 



30 
31 
32 
S3 
94 
35 
96 
87 
38 



KtoKt2 
KtoR9 
Q takes Kt 
KtoR4 
KtoKtS 
RtoKt4 
Q to B 7 (g) 
PtoKt5 
R takes B 



Black. 

4 Kt takes Kt 

5 Pto KBS 

6 Q toK2 

7 PtoQ9 (a) 

8 KtorQsq 
B to K 9 (b) 
Q takes B 
Q P takes P 
B to B 4 ch 
RtoK Hq 

14 Q to Kt Ml 

15 Kt to Q 2 

16 B to Q 9 

17 QtoB2 
QtoK3 
Kt to Kt 3 
QtoKt5 
RtoQ Bsq 

22 Q takes Kt 

29 Kt to B 5 
QtoB2 
P to K 5 (d) 
QtoR4 
PtoK6 
P to K 7 (e) 
P to K 8 queen- 
ing ch 

30 R to K 7 ch 
91 P to B 4 

32 Q to B 8 ch (f) 
39 R takes P ch 
94 Q to Kt 7 ch 
:i5 P takes R 

96 Qto B3 

97 Q to Q 2 
38 Q take» R 

and wins. . 



(e) 16BtakesKt,16BPtakeeB,17KttoQS 
would win a Pawn, " - - . - -- 



of 



18 
19 
20 
21 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 



hot for the price 
inferior position. _ 

SI The better xosn^ wm 17 Kt takes Kt. 
) This more forces the exchange of tbe 
Fawns, as Black is threatening 20 P to B 6. and 
establishes an irresictible attack against White's 
King's flai^. 

(h)If23KtoRsq, 29RtoR 5, and White has 
no means to avoid the disaster. 

(i) If 26 P to K R 3, 25 Q B to B so, and Black 
forces the game by 26 B takes F or 26 Q takes P 
ch. 27 K takes Q best, 27 B takes P ch. 28Kto 
Kt 3, 28 B to Q 3 ch. , , 

(k) It is rery desirable that the new school 
should take as example the marvellous n^pidl^ 
of play shown by Mr. Cochrane in all the skii^ 
mishes in which I had the honour to meet the 
Nestor in Caissa's Empire. 

GAME 276. 

Brans Gambit. 

Flayed the 26th July 1874, at Simpson's DiTan. 

White. Black 

Mr. G. H. D. GosaiP. 



Tbe usual coarse is here 7 P to K Kt 3. 



(a) 1 

(b) This move loses a I'awn, butitwassull 
tbe betit under tbe circumstances. 

(c) This capture cost a piece ; it cramps how- 
ever Black's movement very much. 

(d) A terrible a<lvance; Black baa to defend 
himself ngainst a powerful attack, still he 
managed to establish a victorious counter attack 
in a very few moves. 

(e) The winning move. 

(f) Beautifully played: If R takes Q, mate 
follows iimnediaicly. 

(g) Q to Kt H ch would lead to nothing ; the 
! move in the text Uireatens at least a draw. 



And Black wins. 



(a) This move prevents the impending storm 
by the advance of White's Pawns on the King's 
flank, and provides Black with a fine attack in 
the centre. 

(b) Black could safely capture the Pawn, t.g. : 

11 Kt takes F 

12 Q takes Kt 12 R to K sq 

13 Kt to K 5 13 Kt takes Kt 

14 B takes Kt 14 Q to B 3 
(Stronger than Q to K 2. as given by Mr. Staun- 
ton). However, the move in the text leads to a 
very interesting straggle, which is conilucted 
by Black witb rare abiUty and fine ludgment. 

(c) If 14 Castles K side, Black wins by 14 Kt 
to K B 5. 15 Q to K sq or B 2, 15 Q Kt to Q 6. 

(d) If 22 P tflkes B, Black retires his Knight, 
and wins then at least a Pawn. 

(e) If 27 B takes K P, White would establish 
by 28 R to K Kt sq, a fine counter attack. 

(f) The following moves deserve the highest 
praise on both sides. 

(g) A fine conception, providing White with 
a good chance to draw the game. 

(h) The deciding roup. 48 P to Kt 7 would 
lead to a draw 47 B takes Kt P, 47 B takes B. 
48 K takes P, 40 K to K 2, 49 K takes P, and 
Black's R P cannot win. 



GAME 274. 

Petroff Defence. 

Played simultaneously, with four other games, 
26th April 1859. 



GAME 275. 

Queen's Gambit Declined. 

Played at the St. George's Club, the 8th of 

AugUHt 1874. 



White. 
Mr. J. CocuBAHB. 



I 
2 
3 

4 

6 



6 QPl 

7 Bto 



PtoQ4 
P to g B 4 
Kt to K B 3 
PtoKS 
KttoBS 

takes P (n) 
Kt5 
B to K 2 (b) 
(bustles 
P takes P (c) 
P to Q Kt S 
B to Kt 2 
R to B SI I 
1 1 Q Kt U) R 4 

15 B to g S 

16 Kt U) g 2 (e) 

17 B UikcH Kt (f) 

18 Kt to n k 

19 Q to K 2 

20 P tekej* P 
!2l KttoKS 

Of) n4ch 
Kt tiikes H (h) 
K to H 1*41 
P tRkuM Kt (i) 
K takes R 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



Black. 

Vr. J. H. ZUKKKTOBT. 

1 FtoQ4 

2 PtoKS 

3 P to Q B 4 

4 Kt to g B 3 
'} Kt to U S 
OKI' takes P 
7 P to g R 3 

M P to Q Kt 3 

B to Kt 2 
10 P UkeH P 
n Bto K2 
12 (!ahtloK 
IS g to g 3 

14 Kt to K 5 (d) 

15 PtoBi 

16 Q Utog 8<i 
fakes B 



Mr. J. H. ZUKXITOKT. 

FtoK4 
Kt to KBS 
BtoB4 
P to Q Kt 4 
PtoBS 
Castles (a) 
PtoQ4 
B to R 3 (c) 
Q to Kt 3 (e) 
B takea P ch 
Stakes R 
PtakosP 
Q Kt to g 2 
Kt takes Kt 
Kt to B 4 (fl 

SRtoKsci 
toBsq 
Kt tekes B 
QtoB7 
RtoK7 
R takes F 
R to K sq 
g to B 4 (g) 
QtoKB4 
KRtoK7 
gtoKta 
R takes R ch 
gtoK7 
P to K R 3 (i) 
BtoKS 
Q takes P ch 
K to B 8 ch 
R takes g ch 
R to g Kt 8 
R takes P ch 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IH 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
2t 
25 
26 
27 
2N 
29 
30 
31 
32 
S3 
SI 
35 
36 



1 FtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 BtakesF 
6 BtoR4 

6 Kt to B 3 

7 Castles (b) 

8 RtoKsq (d) 

9 PtoQS 

10 K to R sq 

11 Q takes B 

12 Kt takes P 

13 B to Kt 3 

14 Q takes Kt 

15 Q takes K F 
10 g to K B 5 

17 g toR5 

18 R P takes Kt 

19 B to Kt 5 

20 R to K Kt sq 

21 B to K 7 

22 B toR4 
2S Kt to Kt 6 

24 g to g sq 

25 R to K sq (b) 

26 B to Kt 3 

27 O takes R 

28 Q to K Kt SCI 

29 KttoBS 

30 Kt to g 4 (k) 



31 
32 
33 
S4 
35 



g takes Q 
QtoBsci 
KtoKt2 
BtoKt8 
KtoKt3 



22 
2:i 
24 
25 
26 



17 
li 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2S 
21 
25 



gp 

g to Kt s 
P to K B 5 (g) 
R takes P 
Kt t() g 5 
K to R sr| 
Kt to B 6 ch 
R to R 5 
R takes P ch 



26 B to g S ch 



White. 
Mr. P. MoBPHT. 



Black. 
Mr. Barxss. 



1 
2 
3 



PtoK4 


1 P to K 4 


Kt to K B 3 


2 Kt to K B 3 


BtoB4 


3 Kt takes P 



And White resigns. 



(a) I do not think that this and the following 
move are recommendable. 

(b) Although the capture of the Knight would 
strengthen Black's centre, it was preferable to 
the move in the text, which loses time. 

(c) With this move White begins the attack 



B takes P 

And White wins. 

(a) This old variation of the Eviins Gambit 
Ik certainly stronger tlum the new school 
1 relieves it to be ; I think it is doubtful whether 
Black,in some of the continuations, has more tfaaa 
a drawn game. I lulopted it against Mr. Gosaip 
for the HjicciiU imiiiose to ni«certaiu whothei* the 
Editor of the new Ckrtt J*lafer'» ManHal ha^ 
a knowledge of the openings which excccrls tlQue 
very common science of the favourite variations 
uf the present time. Black's ei:;hth move 
Hcttlcs this question beyond any doubt. 

(b) If 7 P tekes P, White obtains an irre- 
8ii«tible attack by 8 B to R S. if 7 P to g S, White 
has different favoumble <'outinuntionH at hia 
disiKMMil ; ho tnav chouse H g to R 4, H P takes P 
(intending it 9 P tskcM P, B to g 2. 10 P to g 5, 
10 Ktto K 4), 9 P to K 5, with an excellent game. 
The variation 7 Kt takes K P learln to sn inferior 
game by N B to R S, H P to g S. » g to R 4 

(c) I con.4ider thi>« the Htnmtfestcontiauation; 
P to g 5, 8 Kt to K 2 leaves Black with a Pawn 
nhe»d and the better ]X)sitton ; H P taken P, 
8 K Kt UikeK P. g to H 2 bust, 9 Kt to B 4 or 
» P to g 4 Willi a good givnie : H Kt takes P, tbe 
fiivourite of the American KChool, gives Black 
the opportunity to obtain the bettor poaition, 
for the extra Pawn, as will be shown on another 
occasion. 

(d) A grave oversight, which loees tlw 
exchange and a Pawn on the move. 

(e) 9 Kt to Kt 5 looks stronger, and wins alao 
the exchange, but the move in the text devcdopea 



the gueen and protecte the B P, so «**^h**'^ic 
,.., ^ White to play his g Kt, 



94 
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(f ) The sacrifice of the K P enables White to 
brixuf his Books into immediate action. 

(g) The only move, as Black threatens to 
attack by Kt to Kt 6 the B P and the R P, which 
can be defended only by the Queen. 

(h) Threatening to capture, with the Queen, 
the Rook at B 7. If 26 R to B sq, White wins a 
piece by 26 Q to Kt 6. 

(i) Tne first move of the final combination, 
which forces the exchange of Queens and wins 

(k) If 90 Kt to E sq, SI R takes P, 31 P toRS, 
38BtoQ4, 32KtoR2, 33PtoQR4, SSBtoB 
7, M R to Kt 8, 34 B to Kt S, 36 R takes P and 
wins. 

GAME 277. 

The three following Games were played in the 
Chicago Tourney. All three have appeared in 
the American Papers. 

Bishop's GSambit. 

White. Black. 



Mr. Uosx3S. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 B to B 4 

4 B takes P 
ft K to B sq 

6 B to B 4 (b) 

7 KttoKBS 

8 PtoQ4 
9PtoKR4 

10 KtoKtsq 

11 P takes B 

12 PtakesP 

13 K to B sq 

14 K B takes P 

15 BtoR6 

16 Q takes Q 

17 PtoBS 

18 KttoR3 

19 Kt to B 4 
90BtoB7 
21 Kt to Q 2 
22BtoK6ch 

53 P to R 4 

54 P takes P 
25 KRtoRG 
26KtoK2 

27 Kt to Kt 3 (f) 

28 Kt to B 6 ch 
28 P to Kt 4 
ao B to B 5 (h) 
SI RtoReeh 

32 Kt to K 6 ch 

33 Kt to B 5 ch 

34 R to R 8 (i) 
96 Q B takesP 
38 P takes R 

37 BtoR2 (1) 

38 R takes B ch 
90 B takes Kt 
40 B to Q 4 (m) 
•41 RtoBa 

42 B takes R 

43 KtoK3 
44BtoK7 
46KtoQ4 
40 PtoKS 
47 PtoKO 



ClTT. MA.CKBNZIB. 

1 PtoKi 

2 P takes P 

3 P to Q 4 

4 Q to R 5 ch 

6 P to Q B 3 (a) 

6 B to K Kt 6 

7 QtoR4 

8 P to K Kt 4 

9 B to Kt 2 

10 B takes Kt 

11 Kt to Q 2 

12 Q takes P ch 

13 Castles (c) 

14 Q to B 3 (d) 

15 Q takes P 

16 B takes Q 

17 BtoK4 

18 K Kt to B 3 

19 B to B 2 

20 P to Kt 4 (e) 

21 Kt to K 4 

22 K to Kt 2 

23 PtoQRS 

24 R P takes P 

25 K R to B sq 

26 RtoQ6 

27 R takes K B P 

28 K to Kt 3 (g) 

29 B to Kt sq 

30 RtoB2 

31 K to B 2 

32 K to Kt 2 

33 KtoB2 

34 R takes P 

85 R takes Kt (k) 

86 Kt to Q 2 
37 K to Kt 2 
88 Kt takes R 

39 Kt to Q 2 

40 Kt to B sq 

41 R takes R 

42 KtoB2 

43 Kt to Q 2 

44 PtoR4 
46 K to B sq 
46 P to Kt 5 

Resigns (n). 



(a) A bad move, driving the adverse Bishop 
to a better square, and hampering the develop- 
ment of his own forces. 

(b) The proper move, enabling White to 
retreat the Bishop to K 2, if necessary. 

(c) 13 Kt to Kt 3, followed upb^ 14 Oastles, 
would preserve the Pawn, as white was then 
forced to protect his Q P. 

(d) The move in the text wins back the Pawn, 
bat leads to the exchange of Queens, which is by 
BO means favourable to Black. 14 Kt to K 4 
would give Black a fine attack, e.g. — 

14 Kt to K 4 
16 BtoK6ch,or(A) 15 KtoKtsq 
16 Bto R3 
' Enabling White to defend the B P against 
<2 to Kc 6. 

16 Kt to Kt 3 
17PtoB3 17KttoB3 

18 B to Kt 2 18 Kt to R 4 

19RtoB2 19KRtoKtsq 

20 KttoRS 
If 20 Q to K sq. Black replies 20 Kt to Kt ch, 
21 K moves, and 21 R takes P. 

20 Kt to R 6 
and Black has the superior game. 

(A) 

15 R to Kt sq 15 Q to R 3 

16 B to Kt 3 



K to Kt so 
Kt takes P 



16 B takes Kt, 16 K R takes B, would be evi- 
dently in favour of Black. 

16 Q to R 6 ch 

17 K to B 2 17 Kt to Q 6 ch 

18 Q takes Kt 

If 18 K to K 2, Black forces the game by 18 Q 
to R 7 ch. 

18 B takes P ch 

19 Q takes B best 

If K move, Black wins by checking with the 
Queen. 

10 R takes O 

20 BtakesKtbest 20 Q to R 6 ch 

21 K to K 2 21 Q to R 7 ch 
and wins. 

(e) 20 Kt to K4, 1 think, was better. White 
could not venture to take B P, e.ff. — 

20 KttoK4 

21 B to K 6 ch 21 

22 B takes P 22 

23 B takes B ch 23 K takes B 

24 B to B 5 

If 24K to B 2, 24 Kt to Kt I. 

24 P to Kt 4 
and Black remains a Pawn ahead. 

(f) The proper answer, which provides White 
with a fine attack. White's play from now, to the 
end of the game, is of the nighest order, every 
move tells. 

(g) 28 K to Kt sq vras not veiy satisfactory, 
but better than this dangerous move. 

(h) Again very well played. 

(i) A splendid coup ; the position ia most 
remarkable. Black is at 
must commit suicide ; 
chooses to play, he loses. 

(k) The oxUy move 
disaster. 

(1) 37 K B takes Kt would lead to nothing, as 
Black replies 37 R takes Q B. 

(m) The move in the text is certainly good ; 
the simplest course, however, was 40 B takes Kt, 
40 R takes B, 41 B to Q 6, 41 K to B sq, 42 P to 
K 5,42 K to Q sq, 43 P to K 6. 43 R to Kt 2, 44 
R to B 6, 41 R to Kt sq, 45 R to B 8 ch, 45 R tekes 
R, 4«PtoK7ch. 

(n) If 47 Kt to Kt sq, 48 B to Q 6, and White 
Queens in three moves. 



present safe, but 
whichever piece 



he 
he 



to avoid immediate 



GAME 278. 



White. 



Ruy Lopez. 



Cast. Mackinzis. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 BtoR4 
6 Castles 

6 PtoQ4 

7 B to Kt 3 

8 P takes P 

9 BtoK3 

10 QKttoQ2 (b) 

11 Q to K. 2 

12 B to K B 4 

13 R P takes Kt 

14 PtoB3 

15 R takes P 

16 R takes R 

17 R takes Q ch 

18 R to Q B sq 

19 P to K Kt 4 

20 K to Kt 2 

21 B to K 3 

22 Kt to K sq 

23 R takes Kt 
24PtoR3 

25 P takes P 

26 Kt to B 3 (g) 

27 Kt takes KP 

28 PtoB3 

29 R takes P 

30 RtoQ2 



Black. 



Mr. HosMBB. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P to Q R 3 
KttoBS 
Kt takes P 
P to Q Kt 4 
PtoQ4 
B to K 3 (a) 
BtoK2 
KttoB4 
P to Q 5 (c) 
Kt takes B 
Kt to Kt 5 
KttoB7 (d) 

16 P to Q 6 (e) 
16 P takes Q 

K takes R 

QBtoB4 

BtoQ6 

PtoKt4 

P to Q B 4 

Kt takes Kt ch 

PtoR4 (f) 

P takes P 

PtoB3 

PtakesP (h) 

B to K 5 ch 

BtoQ4 
29 R to B sq (i) 

Resigns 



4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



27 B takes Kt P), 27 Kt to B 3, followed up by 28 
Kt to Kt sq, was the best course. 

(h) Black throws away a fine chance : 26 Bto 
K 6 at once would be very troublesome for 
White. The following variations will show that 
he cannot capture either Pawn : — 

26 BtoK6 

27 R takes P, or ^A) 

28 BtoBsq 



29 K to Kt 3 

30 KtoKt2 

31 RtoQ3ch 

32 RtoQ3 

33 P takes P 

34 RtoQ4 

35 K to B sq 

36 R takes Q B P 

37 K to K sq 

38 KtoQ2 
^vill 



27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

»i 

35 

36 

37 

38 



PtoB4 
BtoB3 
P to B 5 ch 
RtoR6 
KtoKsq 
PtoB5 
P takes P 
R takes P 
B takes Kt 
RtoRS 
RtoR8ch 
RtoB8 



ch 



and Black 



win easily. 

(A) 

27 P takes P 27 B to Q 3 

28 PtoB7,or (B) 28 K to K 2 

29 R takesP 29 K takes P 

30 BtoB4 
The only move to save the forces mate. 

30 B takes Kt ch 

31 K takes B 
and Black ought to win. 

(B) 

28 B takes Kt P 28 

29 K to Kt sq 29 
30PtoB7disch 30 

and Black forces the mate. 

(i) A blunder, which loses a piece ; but Black's 
frame was past redemption. If 20 B takes P. 30 
Kt to B 6 ch, 30 K to Q 2, 31 Kt takes B, 31 K 
takes Kt, 32 B to Q 4 dis ch. 

GAME 279. 

French Opening. 



31 B takes B 



R to R 7 ch 
B takes Kt 
KtoB2 



White. 
Mr. Bock. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P taken P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 BtoQ3 

6 Castles 

7 PtoKR3 

8 Kt to B 3 

9 BtoKS 

10 Bto K 2 

11 PtoR3 

12 P to Q Kt 4 

13 Q to K sq 

14 B takes B 

15 Q takes Kt 

16 K R to Kt sq 

17 P to Q R 4 

18 B to K 2 (f) 

19 * 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



QtoKt3 
PtoKt5 
Q to B 3 (g) 
PtakesP 
QtoKtS 
PtoKtO 
B takes P(h) 
R takes P ch 
R to R 7 ch 
P takes Kt dis ch 
29 P takes R queening 
oh 



Black. 
Mr. Pbbbut. 



1 
2 
3 
1 
5 



PtoK3 
PtoQ 4 
P takes P 
Kt to K B 3 
B to K 2 (a) 

6 B to K Kt 5 

7 BtoR4 

8 Kt to B 3 

9 QtoK2 

10 Castles Q side (b> 

11 K to Kt sq (c) 

12 Kt to K 5 

13 B takes Kt 

14 Kt takes Kt (d) 
16 P to Q R 3 (e) 

16 Kt to R 2 

17 P to Q B 3 

18 R to Q B sq 

19 K to R sq 

20 R to Q Kt sq 

21 B P takes P 

22 K R to Q B sq 

23 P to Kt 4 
KttoB3 
P takes B 
Kto Kt2 
Kt takes R 

28 K to R sq 
Resigns. 



24 
25 
26 
27 



2, fol- 



(a) Anderssen prefers here 8 Kt to K 
lowed up by 9 B to Kt 2. 
Cb) 10 P to Q B 3 was preferable. 

(c) A premature advance. 

(d) Black overlooks the proper continuation : 
14 P to Q 6. 15 Q to K 4, 15 B to Q4, 16 Q to B 6. 
16 P to Kt 3. 17 Q to R3 best, 17 Kt to B 7, 18 Q 
R to Q sq, 18 P to K R 4, and Black has the bet- 
ter game. 

(e) The best move under the circumstances, 
as 15 R takes R would lose another Pawn by 16 
Q takes P ch. 

(f) A good move, which gives Black a chance 
of an attack against the adverse King. 

(g) I doubt very much the wisdom of this 
move : 26P takesP, 26 Btakes P (if 26 B to Q 3, 



(a) 6 B to Q 3 is the usual and better course. 

(b) The course adopted hy Black in this 
opening is not to be recommended. 

(c) Evidently to avoid the loss of a Pawn, 
which was threatened by 12 Kt to K 5. 12 B takes 
B, 13 Q takes B. 13 Kt takes Kt, 14 P takes Kt, 
14 Kt to K 5, 16 Kt takes Kt, 16P takes Kt, 16 B 
takes P. 

(d) A very unwise exchange, which brings 
the adverse Queen in a moat powerful position. 

(e) Very much improving the chances of 
White's attack. 15 B to B 3, and if 16 P to Kt 6, 
16 Kt to K 2 was the proper course. 

(f ) The game is practically already in White's 
baadB. 

(g) Threatening 22 P to Kt 6, 22 Kt to B sq 
23 Q to R 6. 21 P to Kt 6 at once would be 
premature on account of 21 Kt to B sq, 22 Q to B 
3, 22 Kt to Q 3, 28 Q to R 6, 23 Kt to B 5. 

(h) A nice ending of a well conducted attack 
against an inferior defence. We know however 
too much of Mr. Perrin's play to consider this 
game a fair sample of his strength. 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 192. 

Score A B 1, X Z 4. 

X*8 HA3fD.— H A, Kv, 3 ; D 9, 7, 6, 4. 2 ; C A. 2 ; 

8 Kv, 3, 2. 

Z tarns up D 3. 
A. X. B. Z. 

Capt. 

Jauncey. F. H. Lewis. D. Onslou*. KizitaiT. 
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HAND No. 193. 

Score love all. 

A'sHawd.— S A,Q,10. 7 : D A, 10. 4,2; C K, Kv; 

H K, Kv, 9. 

Z tuma up 8 3. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 




9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




HAND No. 194. 

Score 3 bU. 

Mr. Banies's Hand.— D A.Q, Kv; HA. 10, •: 

BQ.Kv.S; CKg.Q,8,3. 

Z tuma up Heartfi 8. 

A. X. B. Zm 

Davis. Barnes. Child. C.Mossap. 
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4- 




1^ 
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HAND 192. 
Notes. — Trick 2. — A suspects underplav. Trick 3. — X, having 5 small trumps, Ace, Kv of Hearts, and knowing his partner 
has the best Club, leads trumps. Trick o. — The lead of the D 3 seems unreasonable ; B has no more, and X cannot have the 
best Trick 7. — X puts on the Kv, knowing Z has the Kg or none. Trick 8. — Z should give his partner a discard. 

HAND 193. 

Notes. — We give this hand, not because of the result, which in any view of the lead is very unfortunate, but we think the lead 
radically wrong, and as others differ from us, our readers wiU be able to judge for themselves. We think a trump should be led, because 
■we are well protected in every suit, and the odds are in favour of B having an honour or a decent suit. We expressed this opinion 
at the time, and the leader asserted that none but a madman would have led trumps. Trick 7. — The discard of the D Ace would 
liave been better. 

HAND 194. 

Notes. — Trick i. — This was a favourite game with Barnes when the adversary led, and often, as in this case, proved eminently 
successful. Trick 4. — A correct return, but with disastrous result. Although it is almost certain that Z was void of Clubs, Barnes 

S refers to keep the second best, and brings it in, with damaging effect. Trick 6. — With King to 4, B was bound to pass. Trick 7. — 
can only have Club 7. A hopes to give him a discard, alas ! Trick 1 1. — The game is now over ; no matter what the position of 
the cards, Barnes must make- two trumps. 



No. 95.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 



S? 9 



Kp 9 



9? 







O 
X's Hand. 




m 










*^J 








mSi 





(9 <9 













B's Hand. 












Lt J 






Z*s Hand. 



9 9 




9 ^ 




^ 9 




9 9 




S? 


^ 9 




S? 9 




Q? 9? 



o o 

A to lead, and X and Z to make the odd trick. Hearts trumps. 














SOLUTION TO MR. SOLOMON'S DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 94. 

By E. N. F. 



1. A leads Heart 6 ; won by B. 

2. B leads Club 3 ; Z puts on Club 10 ; won by A. 

3. A leads Spade 4 ; won by B. 

4. B leads Club 4 ; Z puts on Club Kv ; won by A. 

5. A leads Club Qn ; X discards Diamond 5 ; B discards 

Diamond 5 ; won by A. 

6. A leads Club 9; X discards Diamond 10 ; B discards 

Heart 5 ; won by A. 



7. A leads Heart 7 ; Z passes it ; won by B. 

8. B leads S 6 ; Z passes it ; A puts on 10 ; won by X. 

9. X leads Heart 4 ; Z passes it ; won by B. 

10. B leads Spade 9 ; Z passes it ; won by B. 

11. B leads Spade 7 [N.B.— Here Z is in trouble ; he passes 

it] ; won by A. 

12. A leads Diamond 2 ; won by B. 

13. B leads Diamond Qn ; won by Z. 



This is one solution, and the prettiest, I think : there is another, however, commencing at the 6th trick, viz. : — 



6. A leads Club 9 ; X discards Diamond 10 ; but B discards 

Spade 6 ; won by A. 

7. A leads Heart 7 ; X puts on Heart 9 ; Z passes it ; won by 

B. 

8. B leads Spade 7 ; Z passes it ; A puts on Qn ; won by A. 

9. A leads Heart 8 ; X puts on Kv ; Z passes it ; won by B. 

This second solution could have been avoided by giving X Heart 5, and B Heart 4. 
Solutions received from £. N. F., £. J., R. M. R., Crosspatch, Muff (Arlington), and Madeline— correct. All others wrong. 



10. B leads Heart 5 [again Z is iti trouble— he trumps] ; won 
byZ. 

1 1. Z leads Diamonds ; won by B. 

12. B leads Diamonds ; won by B. 

13. B leads Spades ; won by X. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



No. 100. 



ELDER HANDS. 

I 









Score 55 to 26. 

Mr. Kusel Discarded H Kg, 7 ; C 9, 8 ; S 7. 
Took in D Kg ; C 7 ; S 10, 9 8. 

No. loi. 




fi 


oooo 



oooo 


< 

Oo< 

0^< 
< 


> 
> 
> 
> 
















<5 


?^9 
7 ^ 

?^9 


9 9 

9^9 
9 9 


9 

9 
9 9 



The last hand in a Rubicon. Player 40 behind. 
Mr. Kusel Discarded H 9, 8 ; C Kv, 7 ; and left a 

card. 
Took in D 8, 7 ; H Q, Kv. The cards were equal. 
Younger Hand Discarded D Q. 
Made no to 6. 

No. 102. 







9 9 
9 9 
9^9 
9 9 


9 

9 

9 9 


9 
9 9 

9 9 




♦ 4 

♦ ♦ 









0^0 
0^0 




0% 








Score 78 to 76. 

Mr. Hilsen Discarded H Kv, 9, 8, 7 j S 9. 
Took in C 9, 8, 7 ; H Q; D Kv. 
The six cards, the Quint and Tierce made game. 
See companion hand, No 105. 



No. 103. 



O 












© 







9 <? 




9^9 




9 9 





Score 43 to 21. 

Mr. Webster Discarded C Kg, 7 ; H 9 ; and left two 

cards. See 106. 
Took in S Q, 9 ; D Q. 
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No. 104. 





9^9 
99 

9^9 


9 

9 9 

9 

9 9 




Mr. Solomon Discarded C Kg, Kv, 7 ; D Q, Kv. 
Took in C A, Q ; D 9, 8 ; H 9. See 107. 

YOUNGER HANDS. 
No. 105. 



© 


* 




UOJC 




s 


ifiiH 


■JPBI 




M 




^E^^l 


i'^i 




Wa 




Score 76 to 78. 

Mr. Solomon Discarded S Kv, 10, 7. 

Took in S Kg, 8 ; H 10. 

Lost the game. 

Companion hand to No. 102. 

No. 106. 






♦ 4 
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4.*4' 




' - -41 
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9 
9 9 

9 
9 9 


9 
9 9 

9 9 




OOOO 


oooo 





Score 21 to 43. 

The discard D 10 ; H 7, S 10, 8, 7 ; took in H Kg, 
C Q, 9, 8. 



10 



The companion hand to No. 103. 

No. 107. 




9 
9 9 

9 9 







4- 4> 

♦*♦ 
4> 4* 

0^0 
0^0 

^0^ 
0^0 






o o 



Score 97 to 92. 

The Discard DA, 10, 7. 

Took in D Kg; S 10, 8. 

Won the game by the Tierces, 

Mr. Hilsen thinks this hand should suggest to young 

players the advisability of keeping even two cards 

in sequence. See 104. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 



THOMAS WILSON BARNES. 

The death of Mr. Bames makes a blank in the Chess and Whist World not easily filled. We know, by report, 
that Deschappelles was the best Whist and Chess player of his day. Some think that Buckle was the best 
English Chess player, and that he was fond of Whist is beyond question. Bames considered 
Buckle an ingenious and strong Whist player, but at that time he was scarcely a competent 
judge. We have no record of Buckle's Whist play; we do not know that he ever played with good 
Whist players, nor have we any record of the estimate in which he was held by any player of strength. 
Bames ranked certainly amongst the first English Chess players, perhaps the first in his prime. It should be 
remembered that the period during which a player remains the best player is very short It is almost like 
Cricket, the player who is first for one season may be nowhere the second, and so in Chess. How many men 
during the last twenty years may have been first? Bames in our judgment was first for a short period. Boden 
may have been stronger (and for some time he certainly was), but so far as our observation went, and we think 
we have seen these two play together hundreds of games, there was seldom little to choose between them. 
Mr. Boden writes to us, " a more honourable, agreeable and genial adversary I never met, and all his friends 
loved him." Bames always preferred, as Buckle did, a close game; he tried also, like Buckle, to take the 
players out of the books, so that each player had to rely on his own resources ; he seemed to revel in difficulties, 
nay, to create them for the apparent object of showing his skill in getting out of the mesh. He was original 
in his play, and when he developed an unexpected resource he used to watch the effect of the move on his 
opponent, and his eyes twinkled with delight at his apparent conftision. We had good games in those days, 
the strong players played with strong players then, and the battles in which Bames, Boden, Bird, Buckle, 
Horwitz, Harrwitz, Kennedy, Lowe and Wormald engaged, were witnessed by a gallery that now-a-days we 
miss. It was not until Bames had reached the zenith of his powers as a Chess player that he took to Whist ; 
of course he was an enthusiast in anything he undertook. We do not care to mention the number of 
years ago it was, but one Saturday night there were seated at old Lowe's a party of young Whist players. 
Some left as the clock struck twelve, others continued through Sunday and Sunday night, and then some had 
to go to business. Bames continued Monday and Monday night, Tuesday and Tuesday night, and on 
Wednesday morning two alone remained seated at double dummy — a game at which he had never played 
before. Bames went over the cards one by one, finding out and impressing on his mind the cards in the 
hand held up, and until he had gone through this process card by card, nothing would induce him to play. 
We have heard the story from an eye witness many a time, and report has it that during these days and nights 
Bames grew a beard. When the Westminster Chess Club played the Cavendish, Bames was selected as one 
of the players who did battle for the former. Although much opposed to his ordinary habits, he consented to 
play. His contemporaries considered him one of their soundest players, and although the Westminster Chess 
Club were beaten, we are not aware that any one of the players were ashamed, but, on the contrary, they would 
like to play against as good a set of competitors once more. Those gentlemen who beat us have since shewn 
that they were foemen worthy of our steel, and we at all times hear with pleasure of the skill and success of 
Foster, Walker, Martin and Boyce. 

Barnes's Whist play was original ; he hated the regular openings ; he always declared that he did not 
know what card he should lead from a given hand. He seemed, at times, to try to make the game difficult 
in order that, at the end, he could see through the difficulties when others could not He was remarkably strong 
in the end game, but opened his game carelessly. Moreover, he was too timid ; too fond of keeping his 
tenaces. He saved games that otfiers would have lost, but he failed to make the game where the more dashing 
players would have succeeded. He signalled seldom; but when he did, or when he led tmmps, the game was over. 
When CoL Daniel went out shooting, it was known that his shot was so certain that it is said the coons called 
out, " Is that you, Colonel? " and on receiving an affirmative reply, they said, " Don't shoot, we will come down," 
and so it was with Bames's tmmps. The coons came down. He was very particular about cutting the cards ; he 
always insisted on the pack being perfectly square before he would cut, and that they should be placed in a 
convenient position. His fingers were short, and he did not always seem able to span the cards. There is an 
old adage that a slovenly cut is good for the dealer ; but whether there is trath in the statement we know not He 
was superstitious to a degree that was astonishing. We are not aware that any one has ever attempted to solve 
the problem why so many great minds are superstitious. This is not ^kf ^p!f fif^9^^ Ap attempt that solution. 
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We record the fact He believed in dress having something to do with luck, and if the luck followed him he would 
wear the same dress, whether it was adapted to the weather or not He believed in cards and seats. He objected 
to any one making a remark about his luck. He had the strongest repugnance to our backing him because of 
our bad luck, and we have often had to refrain from taking odds because of this fad. He was distressed 
beyond measure if any one touched his counters. His constant system of shuflfling the cards was at times 
an annoyance. He believed that the pleasure of gambling did not arise from winning, but from losing ; a 
paradox in which pain and pleasure are equivalent terms. If he lost he would go on playing all night 
If he won he would give up after two rubbers ; a system quite unsound, because if you win two rubbers 
which are equal to ;£^io, and you lose two rubbers also equal to ;£io, in the one case you go on with ;£^io 
in, and in the other ;Jio out of pocket. When you lose on this system you lose much more than when you win. 
The winning limit is fixed at ;£^io. The losing limit does not exist 

He had a good voice and was a capital talker. He had a fund of information at his command that seemed 
little short of marvellous. With a familiar spirit he would sit, smoke and talk the whole night through. Bed seemed 
to him unnecessary. Latterly his talk was so interlarded with Eh ? Eh's ? that it seemed jerky, and he would 
not let you have any reply ; but at his best he would pour forth torrents of eloquence to the point at issue, full 
of life, with plenty of illustrations and examples from sources unknown to you, and which to him appeared as 
household words, and it did not follow that he was always on the right side. He would argue for the love of 
arguing, and if you wanted to draw him out you had only to argue from the one point of view to get to know 
all that could be said on the other side. Few men knew more than Barnes ; his memory was wonderful. The 
date of any given event would be remembered at once, or recalled by a reference to a contemporary event He 
never shone in ladies' society ; tliere he was shy, and too ponderous, and it took too long a time to get to know 
him. He was a companion for men alone. It was only quite recently that he took to Piquet, and if he did 
not reach to the first rank he certainly became a most dangerous opponent We cannot omit to say that year 
by year, up to the last, he enjoyed a gamble at Homburg or Baden Baden, where he usually met the leadere 
of Law and Equity, and obtained his accustomed rubber. It is almost unnecessary to add that he believed in 
a system of play at the tables, and the system would, of course, change year by year. He was a fine classic, 
a first-class mathematician, and at times he would remain for days together studying some abstruse mathe- 
matical question as a relaxation. He was called to the Bar, but, unfortunately, some unhappy relation died 
and left him a competency, and this competency alone, we believe, prevents us from chronicling the death of 
a man who should have been one of the leaders of our time. This competency took from him the incentive 
to work, and hence we have a comparatively barren life. His illness has been a long and painful one. This 
time last year he weighed 16 stones; he went abroad, and his strength seemed suddenly to leave him. With 
difficulty he got into a cab. He gradually wasted away, until he became 7 st. 8 lb., and this was the last time 
he was weighed (two months since), and he was certainly much less weight at the last Physicians were in 
vain. No one really knows the cause of his death ; some have suspected a cancer in the stomach, and, 
unfortunately, he would not give permission to have a post mortem, so that the real cause will always remain 
a matter of surmise. Our impression is that he died from " banting." From being an enormous eater he suddenly 
stopped his food, taking meat only once a week ; and soon, from want of use, the stomach refused to fulfil its 
functions. He died in peace, and desired kind remembrances to all his friends. To us his last words were 
whispered, " Kind, kind to the last ; God bless your wife and little ones." He lost his voice ten days 
before his death, and for twelve days he ate nothing. Of his unobtrusive charity to all men — to the 
Chess Players of the last decade in particular — it is not for us to speak. To the present generation he was 
comparatively unknown, and many of the younger Chess Players will wonder who we are talking about 
Hardly any of his games have been published, and he never consented to one being taken down. We give, 
in other parts of this Number, two of his Chess games and a Whist game. Amongst Chess and WTiist players 
there is one gentleman the less in the world. What was the charm about him we caniiol tell ; we know 
that no one failed to love him who ever knew him intimately. 

Barnes is dead ! and it is not in our line to moralize. Wc have not much faith in men's love or 
sincerity. The "hail fellow well met " we understand. The soft tongue and soft letter writer may have 
their uses in this world and their reward in the next. Of all men that we have known, no one was apparently 
more liked than Barnes. He was the most learned Chess player and the most beloved. Every man seemed 
to have an affection for him. His friends were greater than those of other men. He falls sick. He was a 
bachelor, and in lodgings (not an uncommon position). Chess players have their failings, Whist players are 
selfish, but both have plenty of spare time. Did it never occur to any of these to try to alleviate his 
suffering, to soften the tedium of such an illness. It is true he had a kind and affectionate landlady, and, 
at the last, angels in women form visited him, and he wanted nothing ; but, we ask, are Chess and Whist 
players mortals, with feelings of mortals, or are they devoid of feeling? He is dead, and let the dead bury 
their dead. Shall other players be left to die neglected by their fellows ? 



Obit — 20th August 1874, at 6-45 p.m., aged 49 years; buried 26th August, at Brompton Cemetery. 
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CHARGE OF CHEATING AT CARDS.— GORTON v. ST. QUINTIN. 

To the Editor of t/ie Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Although I do not wish to complain of the tenour of your criticisms on'the above case, yet those 
criticisms call for a reply from me. 

You say that no one has told you what Mr. St. Quintin alleged before the Committee of his Club in 
1867, and that you would have preferred to "know what the Committee decided. The following is the 
resolution passed by the Committee at the time : — 

"Pelham Club, 15 George Street, Hanover Square, 

" 6th August 1867. 

" The Committee are of opinion, in reference to the disputed card account between Messrs. Gorton and 
Quintin, that, taking the lattei^s own version of the facts, there can be no doubt that he is not justified in 
withholding payment of the amount lost by him to Mr. Gorton, inasmuch that if any irregularities did take 
place in the second part of the play as alleged, they were fully condoned by Mr. Quintin continuing to play 
for some considerable time afterwards. 

" The Committee cannot censure in too strong terms, the conduct of Mr. Quintin in bringing forward an 
accusation of unfair play against Mr. Gorton without adducing the slightest proof to substantiate such a 
grave charge. 

" The Committee have, therefore, after due deliberation, resolved that Mr. Quintin be requested to send 
in his resignation as a Member of the Pelham Club, unless he make such suitable reparation as Mr. Gorton 
may desire." 

The only allegations made by Mr. St. Quintin to the Committee were, that I had advised Mr. Gorton 
what cards to play, and that I had shuffled his cards. The former I simply deny ; I did not advise. I have 
no pretensions to any skill at Ecart^, Mr. Gorton plays quite as well as myself, and wanted no advice from me. 
But, had I advised, it would have amounted to nothing. What little Ecart6 play I have seen, has been abroad, 
where, as you, Sir, know, backers are permitted to advise, and during the whole time that the game was in 
vogue at the Pelham, the same custom was invariably followed. As to the second allegation, I admit that I 
did shuffle the cards once, possibly twice ; I did it openly, Mr. St Quintin raised no objection at the time 
(in fact, I did it partly because he was complaining of their not being shuffled sufficiently), he adopted the 
shuffle, and continued to play long afterwards. Whether there was anything really wrong in my act I cannot 
say. The point is not referred to, so far as I am aware, in any code of laws of the game, and I have met 
with no one able to decide the question. Probably a player might object to it at the time. But, in fact, I am 
not careful to answer at any length either of these allegations, it is not necessary to do so. The real answer 
4S that indicated in the above resolution of the Committee ; that even supposing that any irregularities, which 
Mr. St. Quintin might have objected to at the time, did occur, they were fully condoned by his continuing to- 
play for some time aften^^ards. He did not even complain that night. At the end of the play we all 
parted on friendly terms, and the first intimation we had that he disputed payment on the two grounds 
above-mentioned was contained in a letter that he wrote to Mr. Gorton the following day. 

No suggestion was made by Mr. St. Quintin in 1867 that he was drunk, or that I looked at his cards, and 
then told Mr. Gorton what to play ; or that, on the occasion in question, Mr. Gorton revoked. All these 
matters I utterly deny, and the resolution itself shows that no such serious charges against me were made ; that, 
in fact, nothing more than " irregularities " were alleged at the time. 

You condemn Mr. Gorton and myself for allowing the prosecution to end in an apology. Now, I may 
remark that I was no party to this arrangement, having, indeed, as you yourself observe, my hands tied. I 
was at the Old Bailey, ready and anxious to go into the box, to prove the utter falsehood of the libel. I was 
certainly, in the first instance, greatly annoyed at Mr. Gorton's having taken proceedings in the matter, because 
it was he who rather incited Mr. St Quintin to write the libel, by mentioning what took place in 1867 to 
a gentleman who previously knew nothing of the affair, and because it would be difficult to find a more 
unsatisfactory tribunal for the settlement of a dispute arising out of card play (especially at Ecarte, at jQ$ 
a game), than an Old Bailey jury, composed of men whose associations and position in life disqualify them for 
a calm appreciation of the points at issue — men who think it almost a crime to play 6d points at Whist, and 
who, disgusted at being taken from their businesses to try a " mere card squabble," as they would deem it, 
might, however obvious the case, ciy arcades ambo, without troubling themselves to agree on a verdict, but allow 
the parties to clear their characters elsewhere in the best way they could. If a special jury has done this, as 
you are aware, with the approval of one of our highest judges, how much more likely that an Old Bailey jury 
should follow a similar course, especially when they found that the whole affair was a stale one revived ? 
Nevertheless, proceedings having been commenced, I should have wished to see the case fought out to the 
end. But, as I have said, I was helpless ; I had no voice in the matter, and Mr. Gorton's counsel decided 
otherwise, being satisfied that every object was gained by the course adopted. On reflection, I have myself come 
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to the same conclusion. Mr. St. Quintin's own witness had admitted that the result of the enquiry before the 
Committee in 1867 was to compel his resignation; and the above resolution of the Committee, dealing, as it 
does, in the most exhaustive manner with all the points of the case, will, I think, leave no doubt in the mind of 
any one as to their opinion of the utter groundlessness of the charge. And now again, in 1874, Mr. St Quintin has, 
by retracting the charges in public Court, admitted that they were without foundation, "^liat more could we 
require ? I say we, because although you speak of its ending in an apology to one of the parties, you must 
remember that I had no locus standi before the Court, but as the charge, by its very nature, involved Mr. 
Gorton and myself equally and jointly^ everything that applies to him in the matter applies equally to me. 

You will, perhaps, say that the defendant ought not to have been allowed to escape without punishment But 
what punishment would a judge inflict in such a case ? A fine : and I suppose most of us would rather pay the 
heaviest fine than be compelled to retract, in open Court, a charge of card cheating, and to admit that there was no 
foundation whatever for it. (Vide Daily Telegraph, — Mr. Williams's statement) 

The truth is. Sir, that the only fit tribunal for a card dispute is a Club Committee, and that tribunal had 
already decided, in the most unqualified manner, in our favour. 

Just one word as to the evidence of the waiter, Harrison, He says he knew all that happened in 1867 ; 
he knew that Mr. St. Quintin was leaving the Club in consequence of it, and yet he made no statement 
to the Secretary, or to any member of the Committee, or the Club, and he never mentioned the matter to 
any one till a few months (?) since. You ask, is a man to see cheating going on and not interfere ? It i^ 
conceivable that a man might shrink fi-om direct intervention, but it is not conceivable that he should afterwards 
stand quietly by when a word firom him would set the matter in its proper light 

Mr. Birch, Mr. Gorton's partner in 1867, and a member of the Committee of the Club at the time, assures 
flie that he had nothing whatever to do with the decision of the Committee, and carefully abstained from 
attending any Committee meetings while the matter was under discussion. 

I have only one other point to mention. My interest in the play was simply to the extent of half-a- 
sovereign a game. 

I should have published the resolution of the Committee before, but was dissuaded by Mr. Gorton, who 
thought that, after the retraction and apology of the defendant, which appeared to have been made in all 
sincerity, and with perfect bonafides^ we might feirly let the matter rest However, after your remarks on the 
case I must act on my own judgment, and, in justice to myself, ask you to publish this letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

St. John's Wood Club, Thomas Hornidgs. 

August 1874. 

[We gladly give publicity to the above letter. The resolution seems a manly resolution, and in these 
effeminate days it is very welcome to us, as an example to other committees what they should do. It has but 
one fault \ it gave Mr. Gorton the power to condone an offence which, in the first instance, was an ofifence 
against him, but which, made in a Club, is an offence against the Club, and should be punished or condoned 
by the Club alone. It is our business, as far as we can, to protect the card world from cheats. It is further 
our duty, as far as possible, to condemn rash charges of cheating, and it is not the parties to the immediate 
quarrel that we write for or care for. We cannot protect them, but we can, to some extent, protect other 
players. We do not know how far there is truth in the suggestion, but this we know, that reports of cases of 
cheating at cards are bandied about at the present moment in the most reckless fashion. What may be the 
eflfect of such a proceeding no man can tell, but we instanced the case of Mr. Gorton as a possible case. 
Who knows what years of pain he and his may have undergone by reason of this chaige ? And each of the 
reports to which we have referred, may, in like manner, be haunting some innocent man. The danger in 
such matters is, that men whisper " so and so is said to cheat," and the unfortunate subject of such a charge 
may notice a coldness amongst his associates for which he cannot accoimt There is something wrong, but he 
knows not what. There is an enemy dodging his footsteps whom he can never meet A card player should 
be, like woman's virtue, above suspicion, and as no man would utter a word implying want of virtue in a 
woman, so also no one should, except on the most positive evidence, give circulation to a charge of cheating 
at cards. We do not even now know why Mr. Gorton did not read the resolution of the Committee 
at the Police Court. We can imderstand a certain amount of reticence in showing your cards in a civil 
suit, but when a man's honour is attacked such a point should not be taken into account We do not 
see why his counsel did not read the resolution. However, be the cause what it may, here is the resolution, 
and if by our remarks we have forced its publication, we think neither Mr. Gorton nor Mr. Homidge need 
be ashamed of it. It is very bad to be charged with a card offence, but if a charge is made and not sub- 
stantiated — the matter inquired into and ending in an honourable acquittal by a tribunal of the complainant's 
own choosing — a charge layed donrant for years, and then repeated, and again ending in an apology. 
Then a full explanation of such a matter, to our thinking, will let Messrs. Homidge and Gorton stand before 

their fellows with heads erect far better than if the above resolution had been kept in their pigeon holes. 

Ed. Westminster Papers.] 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The end of August is the time in which the number of theatres open in London reaches its lowest point ; 
and from the middle of September to the end of October the tide will rapidly rise again, until the full flood of 
winter activity is regained. Meanwhile, it may not be out of place to comment briefly on the results of the past 
season, and to hazard a guess at the prospects and probable features of the one about to begin. The problem 
whether London can support the number of theatres that are in existence appears to be settled in the negative. 
The problem perhaps is not so much whetlier London can, as whether it will support them ; and the failure of 
the Globe, the Queen's, the Holbom, the Princess's, the Royalty, and the St. James's, to keep open their doors, 
for any length of time, may be taken as evidence that the supply is in excess of the demand. 

Although three months have gone by since we last wrote, there has been little or no novelty at the theatres. 
The month of June being one of maturity, and those of July and August being months of decay in theatrical 
affairs, the scarcity of new plays is easily accounted for. Mr. Boucicault, who appears to be fond of experiments, 
introduced, at the Gaiety, a romantic play in six acts, which did not take the town by storm. He also intro- 
duced to the English public two American actors, one of whom was a failure, whilst the other, Mr. Charles 
Thome, has been much praised as an actor capable of presenting melodramatic heroes after the fashion of 
Mr. Fechter. But Mr. Thome labours under the disadvantage of a strong American accent, which is not so 
feshionable as a French one, and has come to us rather too late in his life to enlist the good graces of romantic 
playgoers. Mr. Boucicault is better represented at the Vaudeville, by an earlier production of his pen. Old 
Heads and Young Hearts^ which has the same Sheridan flavour that he contrived to infuse in London Assurance. 
The Vaudeville Company, too, are well able to do justice to the author's dialogue, and if we were to pick out a 
member for especial praise, we should mention Mr. Charles Warner, who, to our mind, has never appeared to 
such advantage as in the character of Littleton Coke. Mr. Farren's rendering of Jesse Rural has been highly 
praised by most of the critics, but, admirable actor as he undoubtedly is, Mr. Farren's style smacks too much 
of the footlights, and is too impregnated with artifice, to be thoroughly satisfactory. In our opinion, he wants 
that naturalness which in Mr. Warner is conspicuous. From the date of the production of Led Astray to that 
of The Sphinx^ at the Haymarket, by Mdlle Beatrice's Company, there is a long interval ; but there is really 
nothing between. It may be said of TheSphnix^ at the Haymarket, that it is an exact copy of the representation 
of Le Sphinx (in French) at the Princess's in May ; and if gossip is to be believed, also an exact copy of the 
representation at the Theatre Fran9ais. This last we have not seen, but, as regards the Haymarket and 
Princess's, no unprejudiced person can doubt that the English presentation is better than the French. 
Mr. Wenman, as the Admiral, is, in voice and make-up, almost a twin to M. Gougeot at the Princess's, and 
Mr. Dewhurst, as Lord Ashley, is quite as good as the French exponent of the part at the Princess's. Mdlle. 
Beatrice, it is needless to say, is not equal to Favart, but Mr. Harvey is far superior to M. Rosambeau, as Henri de 
Savigny. Mr. Harvey, indeed, has the promise in him of being a very good actor, and is not after the pattern 
of the Tottenham Court Road young man, who has lately been so much seen on the stage. He has a good 
delivery, and a fine voice, and when we say that the latter strongly resembles that of Mr. Alfred Wigan, we can 
give no higher praise. Mdlle. Beatrice's company is, to use a cricketing phrase, good all round, and is an 
example of the theory we have before suggested, that in some respects the provinces are better served than 
London. Now, Mdlle. Beatrice's company acts month after month, and year after year in the country, and 
only occasionally appears in London. This is an anomalous state of things which we leave to more practical 
judges to explain. As for The Sphifix, it is not likely to succeed any better in English than in French, and its 
production may be considered as a mistake. There are some exceedingly clever passages in the writing, and 
the character of the heroine is not uncommon in society. But there is too much talk and too little action, and 
no character, not even that of the ill-used Berthe^ can enlist sympathy. 

The past season has been dull from an artistic point of view, but it will be remembered by the utter collapse 
of French plays in London, at all events for the present The Princess's, the Queen's and the St. James's abruptly 
shut up, the managers of the first being bankmpt ; and neither Mdlle. Favart, nor Mdlle. Fargueil, nor Mdlle. 
Agar were able to stem the tide of failure. So disastrous was the catastrophe at the Princess's, that a 
subscription had to be raised to enable the performers to return to France. To this subscription we sincerely 
trust that the majority of the daily and weekly dramatic critics contributed largely, for on their shoulders must rest 
much of the responsibility of so many French companies coming over to England. Did they not lead unwary 
entrepreneurs to believe that all London was ready to desert the English stage, and patronize exclusively French 
drama ? Did they not extravagantly praise every French play and every French actor, and write as if they 
were musical critics, descanting on the excellence of a prima donna ? Did they not revile the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and despise his power, until they found that he could be as obstinate as they could be violent ? Did they 
not find excuses, nay, even praise, for such plays as Tricoche et Cacolet and Gavant, Miniard et Cie., and 
declare that to object to them was mere insular prejudice ? In short, did they not in every way write, not as critics, 
but as advocates, and, by so doing, in all probability, induce French managers to embark on what they 
thought would be profitable speculations ? We believe that all these things may be laid to their charge, and 
the sad result ought at once to make it clear to them that their power to lead the public is limited, and induce them 
to write with more moderation and judgment than heretofore. The fact is, that most of the prominent critics have 
got into a narrow groove. They assume that they, and their friends, are the salt of the earth, and that what is 
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pleasing to them must of necessity be pleasing to everybody else, and they write accordingly. But this is not 
criticism. Again, the critic has so contracted his eyesight as to see nothing but the stalls in the theatre. Just 
as special correspondents, if we may believe their stories, live constantly in the society of rulers and princes, 
and dine ever)' day off silver plate, so amongst the dramatic critics of the day there prevails what is expressively, 
if slightly vulgarly, termed " lardy-dardy-ism." There is an abundance of clever and brilliant criticism, and 
there is, happily, a great deal of honest criticism, but neither honesty nor brilliancy are of any worth in dramatic 
reviewing if .they are unaccompanied by some little amount of judgment and tact. A critic should not make 
himself the mouthpiece of a section of society, nor of a clique, even though the clique should be altogether com- 
posed of the apostles of sweetness and light. We would respectfully remind him, as we have done many times- 
before, that he should take up a position absolutely neutral between the public, on the one side, and the 
author and actor on the other. Also that the public should consist not only of the stalls, but also of the pit and 
gallery, and the author and actor should not be only those who write or speak after the critic's favourite method. 
We may add a suggestion, though we do not think it will ever be acted upon, that the critic's seat should be 
paid for, or, if this is impossible, that he should limit free admission to himself, and not degrade himself and 
his calling by entreating managers to extend the privilege to every friend and acquaintance that he possesses. 

With regard to the coming season, the prospect is rather gloomy, as far as refers to plays of the best order. 
To the best of our knowledge not a single original play is advertised or even hinted at. Two of Sir Walter 
Scott's novels, in a dramatised form, will be played at Drury Lane, and one at the Standard. There will be 
Lord Dundreary at the Haymarket, and Hamlet at the Lyceum. All these, as well as what may be given at 
the Olympic, Vaudeville and Prince of Wales, may be enjoyed, but the absence of originality is remarkable, 
and shows that the brains of our authors are sucked dry of good matter for the present. But in addition to, 
and perhaps to be preferred before, what we have mentioned, there are alarming symtoms of the town being 
flooded with opera-bouffe. The Opera Comique, the Gaiety, the Globe, the Strand, the St. James's, and the 
Philharmonic may all be counted upon to supply this Gallic article, which ought, in view of its popularity, to have 
conferred upon it an English name. There is nothing to be said against this form of entertainment, except that, 
as a rule it is exceedingly dull, and the music is simg out of tune. Mrs. German Reed's operas comiqties have 
been established for the longest time, and are usually the best performed ; but they are not ver>' popular. It is 
perhaps, after all, to the " Kitties, " and " Nellies," and " Poppies," who are not to be found in 
Mrs. German Reed's Company, that opera houffe owes its popularity. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Law 58 is clear on the point. 2. ** If a player or players, under 
the impression that the game is lost or won, or for other reasons, 
throws his or their cards on the table, face upwards, such cards 
are exposed, and liable to be called each player s by the adversary; 
but should one player alone retain his hand he cannot be forced 
to abandon it." We cannot entertain the subject of cheating. 
We have repeatedly pointed out in these pages that it is often 
an advantage to expose a card, and a fortiori to exp>ose more 
than one, and, consequently, men should be careful not to do so. 
W. — A has Ace, King of Spades. B, 3rd player, has Club 7 
(trumps) and Heart 7. Z, 4th player, has Spade 2, Heart 8. 
Problem — How can A play to avoid making 2 tricks by means of 
his own cards and those of his partner. A led the Spade Ace, 
and before his partner playetl also led the King, on which Z 
required B to trump the Spade Ace. This was thought sharj> 
practice. One trick gave Z the rubber. WasZ justified, or not, 
m calling on B to trump the Spade Ace ? As a matter of fact I 
and my partner said we thought it would be sharp practice, and 
Z gave way. — Ans. We do not think it sharp practice, and if 
we did think so such a remark should not be made. In theca.se,. 
as stated, no harm can accrue as against Z, but there are a 
large number of positions when it is a positive advantage to 
show the last card ; and suppose the Spade led was the 5 
instead of the Ace, and Z had the 4, it would have been quite 
on the cards that B would have forgotten that the 5 was the best,, 
and, in that event, B would have tniraped, and lost the game. 
Hard cases make bad laws. Irregularities in play cause ill 
feeling. There is no one in the wrong but A, and he it is who 
not only causes the difficulty, but then stigmatises Z as a sharp 
practitioner for doing what is within the law. The laws are made 
for the protection of the players in general, and not for the 
favoured few who take liberties with the game. A has no right 
to play, as he played, without sufTering, otherwise, when the time 
arrives when he can obtain the beneht he will do so, and still 
call his adversary a sharp practitioner. The game must not be 
played on the assumption that you play Heads I win. Tails- 
you lose. We must keep to the law, or we ha>e endless 
disputes. 



G. E. B. — Thanks for problem. It is a pity you could 
not have managed the other affair this month. 

T. L. S. — You are perfectly correct, but you will see how it 
happened by referring to " Our Problems Reviewed." 

H. J. C. A. — It would be impossible to lay down any hard 
and fast rule concerning duals in the forthcoming Tourney, and 
composers must of course use their discretion in the matter ; but 
we are confident that the judges will make all due allowance on 
the one hand, whilst, on the other, they maintain a regard for 
that strict accuracy which every composer should aim at. You 
may, however, rest assured that the problems will be examined 
on their merits. 

S. W. Thomas. — How do you propose mate in your last 
problem if Black plays I P to K R $ or K to Kt 9 ? 

T. C. G. — Thanks for problems, which shall be examined and 
reported on . We should prefer to publish them with your name 
attached, unless you have special reasons for doing otherwise. 

X. Y., Vigo Street. (i^d-ZZ/nr^).— Problem. —What is thercsult of 
3 plus I, plus 2, minus 2 ? The 3 represents a treble, i a single, 
2 the rubber. The 2 minus represents the adversary's double 
game won. Can a bet of £^0 to £,\ that the result of the above 
addition and substraction is 5 be taken as a serious bet? and 
should the £y^ be paid ? — Ans. In our judgment such a bet 
should not be claimed. If we l:)et 50 to I that 2 and 2 make $, 
is that a bet to be accepted ? We think not. The previous 
question is the same in principle, and if the point is left, without 
appeal, to us, we decide, ** no bet." 

J. E. (The Boltons) — ( T/irtnving down cards). — A and B play 
against C and D. A throws his hand on the table, and declares 
that he gives up the game as lost ; thereupon C also throws 
his cards on the table. B, however, insists on the game being 
played out. Is B entitled to this after his partner has throwTi 
down his cards, and thereby caused C to do the same, conse- 
quently enabling B to see two hands, and to know the whole of 
the cards ? This would seem very unfair, as it might be made 
good use of by cheating players in collusion as against the 
fourth player. — Ans. B is not obliged to give up the game. 
Players are only bound by some of their partner's follies — ^not all. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The City Chess Club has removed to the Horn Tavern, Knight Rider Street, Doctor's Commons, in 
consequence of the fire that took place at their old quarters, Milk Street. We hope that, in their new abode, 
the Club will show increased activity, and may be more prosperous than heretofore. We understand none of 
the magnates were eyen singed, and literally nothing sensational occurred. This is the first instance of bad 
management in the Club that we have had to record. In Mr. Chappell's time he would have foreseen the 
event, and exhibited Blackbume on the roof, playing blindfold. The fire escape would have been in the back 
ground, and the hero would have been sent down the net head foremost, after being slightly smoked and 
drenched. What an advertisement has been missed. We humbly suggest this fancy sketch to Messrs. Boden 
and Lane. 

By the death of Lord Benholme, at the age of 78, another old Chess worthy has been removed to a better 
world. No one could be a more courteous or pleasant adversary. Of his doings at home (Edinburgh) we 
have no record, but for many a year he spent about six weeks in Town, and during this time he was 
generally to be found in the afternoon at the Divan, and afterwards, for a season or two, at the Westminster 
Chess Club. He invariably adopted with us the same defence P to K Kt 3, P to Q Kt 3, B to K Kt 2, B to 
Q Kt 2. The game commonly called the Double Fianchetto is seldom played, and we believe it to be a rotten 
defence, but it leads to close and interesting games, and requires care. Lord Benholme had a vast amount of 
patience. He could wait 3 a lesson that many younger men might learn to advantage. We have often seen 
him pounce down on a piece that his adversary had put en prise to one of those Bishops. We suspect he 
enjoyed this occasional capture almost as much as Chess itself. He was a Senator of the College of Justice, 
a position, in Scotland, equal we believe to one of our puisne judges. 

We understand Mr. Bird has challenged Mr. Steinitz to play a short match. The Bird and Gossip 
match seems, at present, a battle of words, and there has been some talk of a match between Wisker and 
KacDonnell. 

Mr. Gossip challenged Mr. Owen for the Provincial Cup, and 
the battle commenced. Mr. Owen won two games, Mr. Gossip one, 
and one or two games were drawn. Mr. Gossip then resigned, 
on the plea of ill-health. From the latest enquiries we have been 
able to make, we learn that Mr. Gossip is progressing favourably. 
It is a subject worthy of enquiry how it is that illness, in the form 
of palpitation of the heart, sd often appears to attack Chess players, 
and how it is that the attack comes on so frequently during the 
progress of a match, and why it is that the losing player seems to 
suffer from this disease so much more often than the winner. Will 
the Lancet look into the matter? 

We have been favoured with the end game in the margin by 
Mr. F. Healey. 

As a sign of the times we may call attention to a very ably written 
review of Mr. Gossip's book in the Athenceum of Saturday last. The 
writer, instead of giving the name of our periodical, speaks of our review 
as appearing "elsewhere." We trust that this was not intentional. That 
petty system of ignoring every honest name, which White to play and draw. 

"Deserves our laughter and obtains our scorn*' 

we happily eradicated from the Chess World (except in one miserable instance), and we should very much 
dislike to see the leading literary journal re-introduce a system so obviously ungenerous. 

We have received a letter, of eleven closely written pages, from Mr. Gossip, the author of the C?i€ss 
Player^s Manualy reviewed by us in our last number. Our printer informs us this would fill two pages of our 
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matter. We do not share with Mr. Gossip the opinion that the public are expecting a reply from him. On 
the contrary, we believe that a controversy between a critic and an author has no interest for any one save 
those engaged in it, and we are disposed to think that our readers would grudge any further space that 
we, in our good nature, might be inclined to give to the subject of Mr. Gossip or his unfortunate book. It 
is, we are glad to say, unnecessary to do so, for we can state, in a very few words, that Mr. Gossip's defence 
against our reviewer^s judgment consists, in the main, of a declaration that the errors complained of are not 
his, but should be more properly ascribed to those authors from whom his work has been copied, and to the 
printers who set it up in immortal type. We need hardly say that a critic cannot be expected to discriminate 
in such cases as these, and, though we do not refuse our sympathy to an author in such a predicament, we 
reject his complaint against ourselves as unfounded. The one instance wherein Mr. Gossip differs from, or to 
quote his own words, '' flatly contradicts " our reviewer, we find that his flat contradiction is based upon the 
high authority of a note to the first game in the match between Anderssen and Morphy, published in La 
Regence^ i860, p 27, which states that the move was suggested by M. de Riviere after the game was 
played. We stated that the move, 8 B to R 3, in the Evans Gambit, was the invention of Dr. B. Suhle, and 
our statement was founded upon the fact that the move was first analysed by the eminent player referred to, 
and published by him in the old Berliner Schachzeituftg^ in June 1859. The mere suggestion on the part of 
M. de Riviere we do not think entitles him to the honour of the invention, and, in any case, no one had 
heard of the anecdote quoted by Mr. Gossip before its publication in La Regerue^ a year after the analysis of 
Suhle had appeared. 

The Danebury Neivs attributes the attack in the J^eid on Mr. Staunton to a foreigner, and it adds, that 
paper now represents the professional and foreign element of English Chess. The paper that professes to 
represent the views of the English gentlemen sank, long ago, to the position of representative of the English 
" gent," and now, if we are to believe our contemporary, it represents the professional element of Chess. 
What a happy combination. There is some truth in the statement respecting the professional element, and 
we regret to learn that the Field is about to create a fresh professional class. Hitherto we have hsul no 
professional problematist The Field proposes to supply this vacuum ; but it is to be hoped that in future 
it will be announced whether the problems that appear in that journal are by professionals 
or amateurs. We see no reason to doubt that a professional problem maker may be a very honest and 
respectable man, but it is not every amateur that desires to be thought a professional Chess player. The 
amateurs may be prejudiced on the subject, but they are at least entitled to have those prejudices respected. 
We are sorry that the paper should exhibit such bad taste, and give the Danebury Neivs such good grounds 
for attack now, because, for the first time for many years, the Chess work is conscientiously done. We do not 
mean that Steinitz does not make mistakes, but, at any rate, he puts good honest work into his column. 

The Lads of the Village^ a magazine devoted to recreations of all kinds, commenced a Chess column on 
the 19th ult., under the editorship of Mr. J. T. C. Chatto. The publication is issued weekly, and the price 
one penny. This is the only number we have seen, and we cannot, therefore, as yet say what sort of a 
column the Editor will produce. 

From the Glasgmv Herald we learn that the Counties Chess Association will meet in Glasgow next year. 

A new Club opened at Helensburgh, on the 19th ulL, with great eclat. Mr. Sheriff Spens delivered a lec- 
ture, which occupies two columns of space in the Glasgow Herald, 

Australia. — The Australian Papers for the month are somewhat dull. There is a little excitement about 
impossible positions in problems, to this we shall refer next month. 

The Sydney Chess Club Handicap was drawing to a close. The players in the ist class, Smith, Crane, 
and Fisher, had won 15, 14 and 13 games respectively ; whilst Ridley, 3rd class, had won 11 ; McDonnell 
and Spencer, 4th class, 12 and 10. 

In the Melbourne Cup Tourney, Mr. A. Beckett beat Mr. Stephen, but Mr. Goldsmith succeeded in 
defeating Mr. A. Beckett, without difficulty, at the odds of a Knight for the first two moves. The Leader 
thinks the games played are not up to the mark. The sensational event of the Tourney was the defeat 
of Mr. Bums, who has hitherto been considered the strongest player. Mr. Stephen beat Air. Bums by 
three games to one. Report says that Mr. Bums was not only quite out of practice, but in poor healthy 
and we shall probably soon see him in harness again. 

The Adelaide Cup Score stood : Fullarton, 2 ; Masters, i ; drawn i. 

In the opinion of the editor of the Melbourne To7vn and Country^ there are, at least, six players in the 
Colony who could beat Steinitz, Blackbume and Bird four or ^y^ games out of eleven. We should be glad 
to be favoured with original games of any Australian player whose play is up to this standard. 

America. — We learn that the Problems of Mr. Theo. M. Brown (the Bolton of America) are to be 
published by subscription. There are to be about 500 problems, each printed on a separate page. The price 
is 5 dols. for two numbers. The first, unbound, to be sent as fast as they are printed, and the second when 
the book is complete. Intending subscribers should send cash to O. A. Brownson jun., Dubuqe, Iowa. 
The work is well advanced. The professor will adopt the English or American Notation, i>. Kt or Springer, 
according to the wish of the majority of subscribers. The American postage will be included in the subscription. 
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We may add, for the Professor's information, that he need not send any Springers to England. We should 
prefer canvas back ducks. 

Mr. Reichelm, the Chess Editor of the Intelligencer^ stated that the second prize in the British Chess Asso- 
ciation Problem Tourney was the composition of Dr. Bayer, and not, as we suggested in our last, the first prize. 

Europe. — In the Chess column of L Illustration we notice a game played between Mons. Munich and 
Mons. Manheim. This is an old game, conducted by the two towns by correspondence. Notwithstanding 
their experiences in the last war, we regret to find our neighbours neglect the study of geography. When the 
fortunate balloonists were taken to the port of Grimsby, all the French papers described that town as situated 
in Scotland, and, so far as we have observed, every town north of the Channel is described in French as in 
Scotland. 

We regret to learn that there is to be no meeting this year of either the Rhenish or the North 
German Chess Associations. 

The first volume of the History of Chess, by Herr Von der Linde, has appeared, published by 
Sprmger (Berlin). The treatise seems to upset many of the theories upheld by Dr. Forbes. We hope to 
be able to deal with the subject shortly. 

La Strat^gie, for September, is duly to hand. Mons. Louis Centurini points out that one of the problems in 
the British Chess Association Tourney set, **Hoc Ardua," is copied from Healey's problem of 1861, and that 
another problem in the set, "Where's the Master ?" which obtains the special prize, rests on exactly the same idea. 
The writer proceeds to say, It is not surprising that the examiners cannot recall every problem that has been 
published, but at least they might be expected to know the winning problems of their own Association. The 
charge against one of the above problems is, we believe, true, but we cannot agree that the 2nd can be 
considered a copy, and if the critic will look again, we think he will admit his error. 

We learn firom La Strategie that a treatise on Chess in the Bohemian language is about to be published. 
The Dutch Chess Association Tourney finished on the 6th ult. Mr. A. de Lisle won the ist prize, 
Mr. Gifford 2nd, Mr. Blydenstein 3rd, and Mr. Switzar 4th. 

The Tourney at Pesth is at length finished. The following are the mnners : — ist. Mons. Fahndrich, 
2nd. Beer, 3rd. Taraba, 4th. English, 5th. Ivaufiy, 6th. Dr. Vidor. We should be glad to receive some of 
these games for publication. 



CONSTRUCTION OF PROBLEMS. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 



BLA^CK. 



Sir, — I. As I was well aware, the second version of my bi-nK)ve in your 
April issue is an instance of the absence of economy as to the number 
of pieces employed. The substitution of White King for Pawn at 
K Kt 4, proposed by M. Barbier, readily occurred to me, but was as 
readily discarded, because it interfered with the economy of mating 
force in the variation consequent on K takes Kt. If stationed at Kt 4 
the White King needlessly guards two squares, thus positively marring 
the effect sought after. In the accompanying version I have at last 
succeeded in finding an occupation for his Majesty where he does not 
overdo his duty. I have, at the same time, carried this important 
principle of economy much further than in either of my previous 
attempts. Each mating position is now reduced to '^ hard pan." 

II. A few words now on the question as to the legitimacy of dual 
moves. It strikes me that the error in Loyd's problem is admitted 
by artistic license, the very theory of which conveys the idea of 
something wrong. Anything wrong can not be, in itself, entirely 
iigitimate. The license affords only an excuse, or a permission 
for the departure from established usage. We might speak of the dual move as quasi-legitimate, but the 
term entirely legitimate is entirely too strong, just as it would be if applied to a bastard child whose parents 
were married subsequent to its birth. If this strong expression is to be used at all in connection with Loyd's 
problem it should be limited to the author's action in forbearing to eliminate the dual move. In speaking of 
the move itself in its relations to other kinds of dual moves, and in connection with a system defining their 
degrees of error, it is obviously preferable to use some term that keeps up the idea of the departure fi-om 
absolute accuracy of detail. The move itself, or its nature, is not affected by the author's judgment. If his 
decision to admit the dual move be supported by the majority of composers, this does not whitewash the 
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error, there it stands, the same as if his decision \?ere condemned. The point of accuracy is violated; 
verbal juggling can wipe out that fact. On this score the problem cannot justly receive a full mark. 

III. Now, on what grounds can the decision to admit this error in Loyd's problem be supported? The 
answer is, that its correction, in any manner yet suggested, would mar the grand result To secure a fiill 
mark on the score of accuracy seems to discount the problem on other points more than is gained. In 
arriving at this conclusion I have taken in view the degree of tfu errar^ a question which M. Barbier wholly 
ignores. I maintain that it is not always possible to decide until the manner in which the dual move affects 
the problem be clearly understood. Hence the system of classification which I have devised in order to 
assist in forming a closely approximate conception of the relative degree of error of the various cases of dual 
moves. Those who have studied this subject carefully must be aware of the vast difference of opinion that 
exists as to the importance of any one dual move. Much of this confusion arises from ignoring plain and 
palpable distinctions that exist between different dual moves, and the consequent wholesale denunciation of 
all alike by some, and the support of all alike by others. 

IV. A glance, now, at my reasons for terming the particular dual move in Loyd's problem as of 
comparatively light moment Observe that the choice of moves arises in reply to a parallel move ; K to B S 
and K to Kt 8 are closely related ; they belong to the same variation ; they are merely different forms of the 
same defence. K to Kt 8 undoubtedly gives rise to an error, but the effect upon the variation is not so 
serious as it would be were this the only form for the defence, because, in the latter case, the entire variation 
would be wrecked, whereas we may now write i Kt to Kt 4 dis ch, K to B 8, 2 R to Q R 8, and 3 R to R sq. 
The form K to Kt 8 need not specially appear, inasmuch as it does not demand anything different I do not 
i^ore it altogether, which would be to declare the problem unequivocally sound ; but I simply sink its 
significance, whereby we gather that a dual in reply to it does not affect the problem as seriously as if it were 
the sole form of the defence in this variation. VVhenever, in a given variation, tliere are several forms of the 
defence, of such a nature that it is immateral which be played, the seUctUm of any one becomes purposeless^ as 
it were. I do not say entirely purposeless, because I wish this statement to be taken with caution. In so &r 
as the selection of any one form becomes purposeless, we begin to see that lack of accuracy is not so great 
as when the dual move arises in reply to a distinct defence. In cases where the forms of defence are parallel, 
the author may, if he choose, employ the word anything for the defence, or he may select such forms for 
specification as permit but one reply. To give those forms that permit a dual, while omitting those that 
present a correct result, is decidedly strange. 

V. But this term anything is greatly abused. Many authors introduce it to cover up serious imperfections. 
It should not be employed to embrace modes of defence that demand separate and distinct replies. If a 
move is really distinct, if it introduces a new variation, it should be given. When we see a variation written 
like that marked " A " in the solution of Healey's number 9, we may justiy suspect something wrong. The 
word " anything " for the first move of defence covers at least two moves that are actually distinct, viz. 
I R takes B and R to R 7. If the first be adopted White can reply only with Q to K 2 ch, but on the next 
move mates in three ways. If the second be adopted White must change his course, but he still has a choice 
of three mating moves. Any other moves for the defence than the one above given, and i K takes Kt, in the 
leader, I look upon as comparatively unimportant, because they have no influence upon White's play; 
consequently the various dual moves, which they unfortunately all present, are only so many defects. Were 
the three variations I have given perfect, the problem would stand, and stand high, worthy of its great author, 
regardless of the mere defects. I have referred to this remarkable problem, so subtle and elegant in 
conception, on account of its exemplification of three grades of error ; first, the defect ; second, the imperfect 
variation ; and third, the faulty problem, in that there is no perfect variation — not one, even, that is merely 
defective. Had M. Barbier more carefully followed what I have hitherto written, he would have found, in this 
fact, sufficient insight into the purpose of my reference to this problem to warrant liim in reserving his counsel 
for those who may need it, and his justification for those whose fame is less lofty than that of this unsurpassed 
-composer. qe^ p^ Carpenter. 

Tarrytouv, N. Y. 

///// August iS/4, 



"A STEREOTYPED GAME OF CHESS." 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Nothing is more common than to hear it said that the same game of Chess, i,e, the same sequence ot 
moves, has never been played more than once. There is, however, a curious exception to this rule, witk 
which many of your readers may not be acquainted, and for which perhaps you may find space. 

Some six months ago, at the Divan, I was playing a Scotch Gambit, and was able to repeat, move for 
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move, a game which I had perased not long before in a well-known work, the Neueste Theorie und Praxis^^ 
The only remarkable thing here was the imconscious fidelity with which my opponent followed the model, 
even to the extent of suffering the rather pretty mate. When the game was finished, I, of course, explained my 
source of inspiration ; and Herren Steinitz and Zukertort, to whom the curiosity was shown, told us that each 
had previously played the game, move for move, on at least one occasion. Only the other day, I 
discovered another edition in an old volume of the Ldpziger Schachzdtung,-\ and therefore, being of opinion 
that this variation has already had more than its due share of success, I shall beg yon to set up a light-house 
near the dangerous rock, for the benefit of your weaker Chess brethren. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. J. de S. 



White. 




Black. 


Steinitz, Zukertort, 




Kliefoth, 


&c. 


Various Victims 


I PtoK4 




I PtoK4 


2 Kt to K B 3 




2 Kt to Q B 3 


3 PtoQ4 




3 P tokes P 


4 B to B 4 




4 B to B 4 


5 Kt to Kt S 




5 Kt to R 3 


6 Q to R 5 




6 Q to K 2 


7 Castles 




7 Q Kt to K 4 


8 BtoQKt3 




8 P to Q 3 


9 P to K R 3 




9 B to Q 2 


10 PtoKB4 




10 Kt to Kt 3 



SCOTCH GAMBIT. 

White. 
Steinitz, Zukertort, 
Kliefoth, &c. 

11 PtoKBs 

12 K to K R sq 

13 KttoQB3 

14 Kt to Q 5 

15 Pto B6 

16 Kt to K 7 ch 

17 P takes Pch 

18 Q takes Kt ch 

19 Kt to K 6 dis ch 

20 Kt to Kt 7 ch 
And Black is mated in a few moves. 



Black. 

Various Victims. 

11 PtoQ6disch 

12 P takes P 

13 Kt to K 4 

14 Q to Q sq 

15 Castles 

16 K to R sq 

17 K takes P 

18 K takes Q 

19 K to R 4 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 



1. Toujours pret 

2. Pro Rege et Lege. 

3. All intricate, yet each path plain to those who 

know the way. 

4. Die Wacht am Rhein. 

5. Morgenroth. 

6. Heads or tails. 

7. Look upon this picture and on this. 



8. Ad ungueuL 

9. Sub hoc signo Vinces. 

10. From afar. 

11. Palmam qui meruit ferat 

12. Non quo sed quo modo. 

13. Look before you leap. 

14. Chess nuts. 

15. Finis Coronat opus. 



The English List is Closed. 

Foreign competitors are reminded that the time fixed for sending in the Problems, pursuant to the 
conditions in our July Number, are as follows : Europe and North America, 20th October 1874; elsewhere, 
2oth January 1875. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 500^ by R. W. Johnson — " Fair, and free from duals," 
H. J. C. A.— "Neat, but obvious," W. J. N. B.— "Fair," 
J. N. K.— " Ingenious," \V. Nash.— "Pretty fair," G. R. 

No. 501, by F. W. Lord. — "Excellent, and more difficult 
than any of the prize two-movers," H. J. C. A. — "Fair," 
W. J. N. B.— "Very good," J. N. K.— "Very good, and 
original," W. Nash.— "The dead shaU rise again," G. R. 

No. 502, by T. W. Abbott. — "Neat and pleasing," 
n. J. C. A.— "Very good," W. J. N. B.— " Very neat," 
J. N. K.— "Neat, but very simple," W. Nash. -" Rather 
good," G. R. 

No. 503, by H. Macpherson. — " Pretty, though obvious," 
H. J. C. A.— "Seen at a glance," W. T. N. B.— "A very 
old story retold," J. N. K.— " Very poor,"'' W. Nash.— "Very 
jcasy," G. R. 

No. 504, by H. James. — "The weakest in the number," 
TI. J. C. A.— "For the juveniles," W. J. N. B.— "Very 



good indeed, construction perfect," J. N. K. — "Original, and 
will probably remain unique," W. Nash. — " Worthless," G. R. 

No. 505, by D. Clarke.— "Easy," H. J. C A.— "Fair," 
J. N. K.— " Easy and uninteresting," W. J. N. B.— " Exceed- 
ingly poor," W. Nash. — " Solved at a glance," G. R. 

No, 506, by Dr. Gold. — " Pretty, but not quite * as good as 
gold,'" H. J. C. A.— "Mediocre, '*^W. J. N. B.— "A capital 
specimen of Dr. Gold's style," J. N. K. — " Very weak and esisy,** 
W. Nash.— "Neat, but not difficult," G. R. 

No. 507, by J. N. Kkvnes. — "Neat and well constructed, 
.H.J. C. A.— "Pretty," W. J.N. B.—" Neat and pleasing, 
W. Nash. — "A very good position," G. R. 

No. 508, by T. Menzies. — As printed, this problem cannot 
be solved ; the White King should have been on K R 6. 

R. S. Moffiitt has solved all the above, save 508, but has 
not reviewed them. 



n 

n 



* Page 153. No. 116. Game between Kliefoth and Schliemann. 



t Volume for 1870^ page 229. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 509.— By G. E. Carpenter. Problem No. 510.— By C. A. Gilbekc. 

Inscribed, with high esteem, to Frank Healey. black 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three n 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 511, — By P. T. Duffy. 

BLACK. 



Problem No. 512. — By J. A. Doitglas. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
1 10 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in seven moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. S13.— By G. E. Baebier. No. SI4-— Bj A. Townsend, Newport jj^ 515.— By Dk. Gold 

BLACK. BUCK. BLACK. 



No. 51*.— By W. C Cotton, 



While lo play and mate in two moves. 
No. 517-— By D. Clabk, (Barnaul). 



While to play and mate b two more: 
No, 518.— By G. B. Stocker. 



White to play and male in three move 
No 519— By C CALLB\DtR. 





P P*ic/ 


.. 1 


& mr r 




,:♦ 


^■■» 


r 



White to play and mate in three mc 
No 520 —By F W Lord 





WHITK. 
White to play and mate in four moves. 
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GAME 280. 

EvanB Gambit. 

Flajedat the Leea Kabinet in Bottertlam, the 
27th of May 1874. 



White. 

Mr. O. HacDowsll. 

1 PtoX4 
3 Kt to IC B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 
£ PtoB3 

6 PtoQ4 

7 CasUes 
6 


10 
11 

13 QRtoQsq 

15 K R to K sq 

14 B to Q 3 
lA B takes P ch 

16 Q to B 2 

17 R to K 4 
IB B takes B 

19 B takes Kt 

20 R to R 4 ch 

21 Q takes P 

22 Q to R 7 ch 

23 P takes R 
34 R to Kt 4 
25 P to K 6 ch 



QtoKtS 
PtoKS 
Kt takes P 
B to Kt 2 (b) 



Black. 
Herr Drrai. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 B takes P 
6 BtoR4 

6 P takes P 

7 P takes P 

8 QtoBS 

9 Q to Kt 3 (a) 
le K Kt to K 3 

11 Castles (c) 

12 P to Q R 3 

13 P to Kt 4 (d) 

14 Q to K 3(e) 

16 K to R sq 
10 Kt to Kt 9 

17 B takes Kt 

18 Q to K 2 (f ) 

19 P takes B 

20 K to Kt M| 

21 R takes Kt (g) 

22 K to B 2 

23 Q to Kt 4 ch 

24 Oto R 3 

Resigns. 



(a) Von der Lasa, in the Handhnch, at this jnnc* 
tore, gives the following variation to show to 
the student that Black oannot vcnturo to take 
the Pawn : 9 Kt takes P, 10 R to K sq, lOP to Q 
3, 11 Q to R 4 cb, 11 K to B sq. 12 Kt tekea Kt, 
12 P to B 7, 13 Q takes B. 13 B P takes Kt 
queening, 14 R takes Q, 14 P takes Kt. 15 B to R 
S ch, 16 Kt to K 2, 16 K R takes P. 16 P to Q Kt 
3. 17 R takes Kt. 17 P takes O. IS R to K 6 dis 
ch and "wins. To this Mr. Gossip remarks, in his 
Ch—$ Flayer*» Manual, p 287, ^* Yon der Lasa's 
vftfiation is therefore an untenable line of 
defence for Black." Risum teneatis, amici I 

(b) This move is bv no means stronger than 
the continuation 11 B to R 3. 

(c) The best answer in nearly all the varia- 
tions of this defence is 11 P to Q Kt 4 : Black has 
then the Bui>erior game, whether Wliite captures 
the Pawn with Bisnop or Knight, e.g. — 



11 P to Q Kt 4 

12 R to Q Kt s() 

13 P to Q R 3 

14 takes B 

15 Kt takes Q 

16 CasUes 

12 R to Q Kt sq 

13 PtoQR3 

14 R to Kt 5 

15 R to K Kt 5 

16 B to Kt 2 



18 B takes P, or (A) 

13 Q to B 4 best 

14 B takes Kt 
16 Q takes Q forced 
16 Kt to Q sq 

(A) 

12 Kt takes P 

13 Q to R 3 

14 Kt to B 3 
16 BtoKt3 
16 P to Kt 8 

and Black has a fine game. 

(d) Afler this move Black's g^me is defence* 
_es. He ought first to capture the Knight, and 
then advance the Q Kt P ; 13 B takes Kt. 14 Q 
takes B, 14 P to Kt 4, 15 B to Q 3, 15 P to Kt 6. 
16 Q to B 2. 16Q to R 4, 17 Bto K 4, 17 Kt to Kt3. 

(e) 14 Q to R 4 would lie equally fotal on 
account of 15 R to K 4, 15 Kt to Kt 3. 16 Kt to 
K2. 

(f) Black has no good move at his disposal. 
If 18 B to Kt 2 the game would take probably 
Hie following course : — 

18 B to Kt 2 

19 B takes Kt 19 Q takes B 

If 19 P tokes B. 20 R to R 4 ch. 20 K to Kt sq. 
21 Kt to Kt 5. 21 Q to B 4, 21 Q to Kt 3 oh and 
wins. 

20 R to R 4 ch 20 K to Kt sq 

21 Q takes Q 21 P takes Q 
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GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 



22 RtakesP 

23 R takes R 
24KttoKt6ch 
26 PtoK6 

26 PtoK7 



22 RioB2 

23 K takes R 

24 KtoKtsq 

26 Kt to Q sq best 
26 KttoB2 



If 26 Kt to B 8. 27 R to R 7, 27 Kt takes P, 28 
R takes P ch. 28 K to B sq. 29 Kt to K 6 ch, 29 
K to Ksq, 30 Kt takesP ch. 



26 RtoR7 

27 R takes P ch 

28 R takes Pdisch 

29 R takes Kt 
and wins easily. 



26 Kt takes Kt 

27 K to R sq 

28 KtoR2 



(g) To avoid the forced mate, which White 
threatened by 22 Kt to Kt 6. 



GAME 281. 

Played, by correspondence, between Mr. W. H. 
Hotchkin, of Watertown, M . Y., and J. C. Rome^-n, 
of Rondont, N.Y. 

King's Bishop's Opening. 



White. 
Mr. HoTCHxnr. 

1 P toK4 

2 B toB4 

3 Q toK2 

4 PtoKB4 

6 Kt to K B 3 (a) 

6 KttoB3 

7 P toQ3 

8 P takes P (b) 

9 BtoKS 

10 Q to B 2 

11 Q takes B 

12 Q takes B 

13 B to Kt 3 

14 Castles K R 
16 PtoQR3 

16 P takes Kt 

17 R to B 5 
18 

19 KRtoB3 
30 R Ukes Q 

21 Kt to K 2 

22 RtoBsq 

23 PtoQ4 

24 Kt takes P 

26 Kt to B 6 
26KRtoQBS 

27 Kt to Kt 3 

28 KttoBsq 

29 P to K R 3 

30 R to K 3 

31 R takes R 

32 KtoB2 
33 
34 



OR to K B sq (d) 



Black. 
Mr. RoMXTV. 

1 PtoK4 

2 B to It 4 

3 QtoK2 

4 Kt to K B 3 
6 P to Q 3 

6 Pto B3 

7 B to K Kt 5 

8 P takes P 

9 Q Kt to Q 2 

10 B Ukes Kt 

11 B takes B 

12 P to Q Kt 4 

13 Kt to B 4 

14 P to Q R 4 (c) 

15 Kt takes B 

16 Castles K R 

17 KRtoKsq 

18 Q to R 2 

19 Q takes Q ch 

20 Kt to Q 2 

21 KRtoQsq 

22 Q R to B sq 

23 PtakesP 

24 Kt to K 4 

25 RtoB2 

26 P to Kt 3 

27 R (B 2) to Q 2 

28 P to K B 8 

29 P to Kt 6 
SO RtoQ8 

31 R takes R 

32 R to Kt 8 

33 R takes P ch 

34 P takes P 
36 BtoB7 



game, which was w(in by 
was published in the Dmiune 



P takes P 
KtoKtS 
35 Kt to R 3 
Resigns. 

The second 
Mr. Hotchkin, 
SekaehmtUungt a short time ago. 

(a) I would prefer 6 P takes P, 6 Q takes P, 

6 P to Q 3 ; if then 6 B takes Kt, 7 R takes B. 

7 Q takes R P. 8 B to K 3, 8 P to Q 3, 9 Kt to Q 
2. 9 B to Kt 5. 10 Kt to B 3. andalihough Black 
is a Pawn ahead, we consider White has the 
superior game. 

(b) By 8 Kt to Q R 4, White would maintain 
the superior game. 

(c) Well conceived; this forces the advance 
of the adverse Q R P and destroys, after the 
following exchange, the position of White's 
Fawns on the Queen's flank. 

(d) 18 Q to Kt 3, followed by 19 Q R to K B sq, 
would give White some attack. 



GAME 282. 

Played at the 6t. George's Glab, on the SOth 
July 1874. 

Remove Black'sK B P. 



White. 
Mr. MixaxR. 

1 PtoK4 

2 QtoR6oh 

3 Q takes P 

4 P to Q B 3 (b) 
6 QtoB4 

6 Kt to B 3 

7 PtoK5 

8 QtoK2 

9 P to Q 4 (c) 

10 Kt to R 3 

11 PtoR4 

12 Oto B 2 

13 BtoQS 
PtoKKt4 
RtoR3 
P to Kt 6 (f ) 
KttoR2 
Kt to Kt 5 
B takes Kt 
Kt to Q 6 ch 
RtoB3 
PtoKt3 
BtoR3 
BtoB6 
BtoKt4 
P takes Kt 
Q to K 2 (h) 
Kt takes B 
RtoK3 
KttoB3 

QtoQ30 
33 Q takes Q 

33 P takes B 

34QtoB4 



14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 



iB 
)Poh 



And 



{ Black. 

Mr. J. H. ZcxsatOBT. 

1 PtoQB4(a) 

2 PtoKtS 
8 Kt to Q B 3 
4 Kt to K B 3 
6 B to Kt2 

6 PtoKS 

7 PtoQ4 

8 Kt to Q 2 

9 Castles 

10 Kt to Kt 8 (d) 

11 PtoKR3 

12 Kt to K 2 

15 Kt to B 4 
14 Kt to K 2 

16 K to B 2 (e) 

16 P to K R 4 

17 Kt to B 4 

18 P to R 3 

19 K P takes B 
80 K to Kt sq 

21 Q to B 2 

22 BtoK3 

23 KRtoQsq 

24 Kt to Q 3 
26 Kt takes P (g) 

26 BtakesP 

27 BtoB2 

28 K takes Kt 

29 RtoKsq 

30 BtoB6 

31 B takes R 

32 K to Kt 2 
S3 QRtoQsq 
84QtoKt6ch 

Black wins. 



(a) This sacrifice of a Fawn is not sound. 

(b) A good move; White obtains by thi* 
slow, but safe course, a well developed game. 

(c) White has now established a formidable 
centre. 

(d) 10 P to Q R 8, preventing the entrte of the 
adverse Q Kt, was better. 

m 

(e) Black has no better move; if 16 Q to K sq, 
16QKttoKt6. 

(f ) White pursues the attack in a rigorous 
style, but his 16th move improves the chances 
of his opponent. 

(^) The first move of a long combination, 
which turns the tables completely. 

(h) The only move to avoid the immediata 
loss of a piece. 

(i) If 29 Kt to B sq. Black wins a piece by 
29PtoR4. 

(k) 30 Kt to B sq, would again be replied U» 
by 30 P to R 4. 

0) If 31 OasUes, the game would take the 
following course : — 



31 Castles 

32 BtoR3 

33 P takes B 

34 K to Kt sq best 

35 QtoQ8 



81 P to R 4 
32 B takes R ch 
83 Q takes P ch 
34 R takes P 
36 Q takes Q 



(Black dare not take the Knight) 

36 Kt takes Q 36 R to R 6 

37 B to Kt 2 

(If 87 Kt to B sq, 37 P to R6!) 

87 R to K sq 
38KttoBsq 88RtoR8 

89 Kt to K 3 39 R takes R ch 

49 Kt takes R 40 R to K 5 

And Black ought to win. 
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GAME 283. 

The two following games, played in the 
Gfaicap^ Tournament^ haTe been pubUahed in 
Amencan papers. 



French Opening. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
4 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

la 



White. 

Mr. Bock. 

PtoK4 

PtoQ4 

P takes P 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoQS 

Caatles 

KttoBS 

BtoKS 

QtoQ2^ 



B to K aq (a) 
KttoKR4 

?take8B 
toKB3 

14 P CO B 4 

15 B to Q 2 (b) 

16 RtoK2 

17 K R to K sq 

18 Kt to B 8 

19 Kt to K 5 

20 Kt to Q sq 

21 Kt takes Q 

22 RtakesR 

25 Q Kt to B 3 (d) 
24 R takes Kt 

26 PtoB6 
26PtoB6 

27 Kt to Kt 4 

28 RtoK2 
S9QKttoK5 

30 Kt to B 5 

31 Kt from K 6 to Q 3 

32 R takes R ch 

33 PtoBS 
34KttoQ7 

^KtoB2 
36KtoB3 
37 Kt from Q 3 to B 6 
38PtoKKt4 

39 Ptak^P 
IOKttoK5 

41 Kt to Kt 3 

42 Kt to B 6 
48 KtoKS 

44 Kt from K 6 to Q 3 

46KtoB3 

46KtoK3 

47KtoK2 

« Kt to R 4 

40 Kt from R 4 to B 5 
MKttoR4 

fil P takes P 

Si KtfromR4toKt2 

33 Kt takes Kt 

iS4PtoR4 

£6 KtoK3 

56 P takes F 

o7 Kt to Q sq 



Black. 



Mr. Xldbs. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 



PtoKS 
PtoQ4 
P takes P 
BtoQS 
Kt to K B 3 

6 Castles 

7 PtoKR3 

8 Kt to B 3 

9 Kt to K 2 

10 B to K B 4 

11 B takes B 

12 QtoQ2 

13 P to B 3 

14 QRtoKsri 

15 B to B 2 

16 Kt to B sq 

17 Kt to Q 3 

18 P to Q R 7 (e) 

19 Q to B 4 
Q takes Q 
Rtakas R 
Q Kt to K 5 
Kt takes B 

24 Kt to R 4 

25 Kt to Kt 6 

26 P to K Kt 4 
KttoKS 
PtoR4 
Kt takes P 
BtoKt3 
RtoKsq^ 
Kt takes R 
Kt to Q 3 (e) 



20 
21 
22 

23 



27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
83 
34 B to Q sq 

36 K to Kt 2 
86 PtoKB4 

37 K to R 3 

38 B P takes P ch 

39 PtoRS 

40 BtoK2 

41 BtoQsq 

42 Kto R2 

43 BtoB3 

44 K to Kt 2 

45 KtoB2 

46 KttoBSch 

47 P to Kt 3 

48 PtoKt4 
40 P to Kt 6 

60 P takes P (f ) 

61 K to K 2 

52 Kt takes Kt 

53 KtoQ3 

54 PtoB4 

65 P takes P ch 

66 KtoB3 



And the game was drawn. 

(a) If 10 B takes P. Black maintains the 
piece, with a safe position, by 10 P takes B,ll Q 
takes P, U Kt to B 4, 12 Qto Kt 6 ch, 12 Kt to 
Kt2. 

(b) Whito could here advance the Pawns on 
his King's side. 

(c) Black evidently avoids the exchange of 
his Bishop, which would be forced after 18 Q 



Kt to K6, 19 Kt takes Kt, 19 Kt takes Kt, 20 B 
toKt4. 

(d) This move loses a Pawn. 

(e) Black misses here the winning course : 
his Pawn ahead would decide the game, I think, 
after exchanging the Bishop for the Eaiight. 

(f ) Black ought to sacrifice here the Knight 
for two Pawns, e.g. :— 



61 Kt from Q 3 
takes Kt 

62 Kt takes P 



60 Kt takes P 

61 P takes P 

52 B tskes Kt 



And Black will win, whether White protects 
one Knight with the other, or by the Kling, by 
exchanging his three past Pawns for the re- 
maining j^iight. 



GAME 284. 



Ginoco Piano. 



Whito. 



Mr. Ma.x. J cod. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 BtoB4 

4 Oastles 
6 PtoQ3 

6 PtoKRS 

7 Kt to B 3 
KttoK2 
PtoB3 
Kt to Kt 3 
BtoKt3 
R to K sq (b) 



QtoB2 
B takes Q 2 
P takes P 
P to Q 4 (d) 
;os P ( 



Black. 



Mr. H. HosXBS. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 8 

3 BtoB4 

4 Kt to B 3 
6 PtoQS 

6 Castles (a) 

7 Kt to K 2 

8 Kt to Kt 3 

9 BtoKt3 

10 P to Q 4 

11 B to K 3 

12 RtoKsq 

13 P to R 3 

14 Q to Q 2 
16 B takes R P (c) 

16 P to K 5 (e) 

17 B takes Kt P (g) 

18 P takes Kt 

19 Q B takes P 
20QtoR6 
21 B takes P ch 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 Kt takes ^(f) 

18 Kt takes Kt ch (h) 

19 Kt to R 3 (i) 

20 P to Q B 4 (k) 

21 P to B 3 0) 

Resigns. 

(a) I think that the second player in this 
variation of the Ginoco Piano ought to plsy 
first his Q Knight on the Kuig*s side, the Q B 
to K 3 and the Q to Q 2 or K 2, and then Castle 
either side iiccordlng to White's manoBuvrea. 

(b) B to K Kt 6wBS the proper course. White's 
Q B has nftorwards no good square for its 
development. 

(c) Black has obtained the superior position, 
and he oontinuea the attack skilfully. 

(d) If 16 P takes B 16 Q takes RP 

17 B to K 3 17 Kt to B 6 

18 B takes Kt 18 P takes B 

and Black wins his piece back with a winning 
position. 

(e) The fii*st move of a highly ingenious 
comoination, however, c'est sublime, mais oe 
n'est pas la guerre. The strongest course, 
which, i think, must have won the game, was :— 

16 P takes P 

17 P takes B 17 Q takes R P 
threatening 18 Q takes Kt ch, and 19 P to Q 6 
disch. 

18 QtoQ3 

If 18 P takes P, 18 B takes P, 19 Kt takes B, 
19 Kt to R 5. 

18 P takes P 
10 B to K 3 19 R takes B 

20 R takes R 20 Kt to B 6 



21 Q to B sq 

22 Qtal 



21 B takes R 

22 Kt takes Q ch 

23 P takes P 

24 Kt takes P 



takes 

23 K to Kt 2 

24 R to 9 Kt sq 
and Black wins easily. 

(f ) White evidently 
the preceding move, 
better game py — 
17 Kt to B 2 

If 17 Kt to K 6, White loses by 17 Kt 
Kt. 18 P takes Kt, 18 R takes P ! 19 P takes B» 
19 Q takes RP, 20BtoK3orKB4k20Ktto 
Kt6. 



overlooks the object of 
He could obtain here th* 



18 B to R 4 

19 P takes P 

20 Kt takes B 

21 B takes B P 

(ff) A splendid coup : 
problem. 



17 
18 
19 
20 



BtoB4 
PtoB3 
P takes P 
Q takes B 



the first of a five move 



(h) If 18 K takes B 

19 Kt to Kt 3 

20 K takes Q 

21 KtoB4 



18 Q to Kt 6 ch 

19 Q takes K Kt ch 

20 KttoK5ch 

21 P to Kt 4 ch and 

mate, 
(i) Mr. Judd could here retrieve the game by--* 
19 P to Q 6 19 K to Kt 2 

20KttoR2 20BtoB8 

21QtoQsq 21QtakesR6 

22QtoKt4 22 Q takes Q 

23 Kt takes Q 
and White has a good game. 

(k) Buieidal : Black's K B comes now into 
play with deciding effect. 

(I) To prevent the imi>ending mate by 
KttoR6. 

GAME 285. 

Irregular King's Knight's Game. 
Played at Simpson's Divan. 

Black. 



Herr Snurxtz. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 






White. 
Herr Poiobs. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoK2 (a) 

3 Kt to Kt 3 
4BtoB4 

5 PtoQ3 

6 P takes P 
7KttoK4 

8 P to K R 3 

9 B to K Kt 5 

10 P takes Kt 

11 PtoQ6disch 
12Pt0KB3 

13 PtakesP 

14 K to Q 2 (d) 
16 BtoK7 

16 P takes B 

17 K to B 3 

18 R takes Pch(f) 

19 Q to R sq ch 

20 QtoR6ch 

21 Q to R 4 ch 

(a) The skilfixl amateur, . . 

the formidable champion, lacks book knowledge ; 
his openings ore always eccentric, and, we may 
add, not always to be commended. 

(bl We prefer 4 P to Q 3. 

ic) A dangerous line of play. 

(d) 7ery well played ; Black threatens 
in tluee moves. 

(e) Interdum dormitat etiam Uomoms. 

(f) Herr Porgos now wins the game in » 
vigorous and brilliant style. 

(g) If 21 P to Kt 4, 22 Q to R 6 ch and mate; 
if 21 K to Kt 3. 22 Q takes Q. 



PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

BtoB4 

Castles (b) 

PtoQ4 

Kt to Kt 6 

BtoKtS 

P to K B 4 (c) 

QtoKsq 

P takes Kt 

KtoRsq 

P takes B P 

KttoBS 

QtoKtS 

Kt takes B 

16 Q to Kt 4 ch 

17 Q takes P (e) 
K takes R 
KtoKtS 
KtoB3 
Resigns (g) 

who plays against 



18 
19 
20 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 500. 



▼HITB. 



BLACK. 



1 Q to Q Kt 5 1 Aught 

2 Matesaccordingly 

Ko. 601. 

1 P to Q B 7 I Aught 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. 502. 

I Q to Q B 4 IB takes P 

2KttoB7ch 2 K moves 

3 Q matM 

If 1 K to B 3. then 2 Q to K B 7 ch, 
and in KtoQ3,2QtoK6ch 



1 Kt to K 4 

2 BtoK2 

3 Matea 



No. 608. 

1 Kt t<i Q B sq 

2 Aught 



No. 604. 

1 K to Q Kt 7 1 Either Kt or P 

movo.4 

2 Kt moves ace. 2 AugUi; 

3 Kt mates 

No. 606. 

lRtoKB4 1 Kt takes R 

2 Kt to K B 8 2 Aught 

3 Mates 



No. 606. 

1 B to Kt 6 1 Q takes Kt 

2 R to K 6 dbl. ch2 K takes R 

3 Kt mates 

The variatians are sufficiently ob- 
vious. 

No. 607. 
lRtoKt3 lKtoQ4 

2 RtoKt5dbLch2 K moves 

3 R mates 

If 1 PtoQB3 
2RtoQKtsq 2 Aught 
3 Rmatea 

If 1 PtoQB4 
2 RtoKtfi 



No. 608. 
Sec Problems Reviewed. 






The author of Problem No. 4M 
informs us that a Black Bishop ia 
reriuired at K R 4, instead of a Black 
Pawn, to mako the position quite 
sound. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



A. 



HAND No. 195. 

Score 3 all. 
Z turns np Diamond 10. 
X. 



Ries. F. H. Lewis. 











114 




S? 9 




pi 


1 


9 9 






1 













k-^ 




■ -^^^ 


__» 


9 9 




'9 


9 


9 








^ 9 




9 


9 






9 
9 
_2- 




♦ 












4 4 














0% 











4 4 




1 




9^j,9 

9„9 
^^9 








+ ♦ 




4 4 
4 4 



o o 
o o 







9 


9 


^c^ 


.9 


9^9|| 


9_ 


9l 




HAND No. 196. 

Boon 4 all. 
ZtnniflnpHt. 



Webster. F. H. Lewis. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 













4 ♦ 
4> 4 




^1 


UWM 


wm\ 


Wi 













wm 









-0 . 



z. 

C.Mow op. 




9 



9 



4 4 

4- 
4 4 




8 



10 



II 



12 



13 



HAND No. 197. 

Olnba tnunpB. Score 3 alL 
Plajed St the Westminster Cheis dub. 



A. 

Aiindun. 



9 9 
9 9 
9 9 



4 4 

♦4* 

4*4 



X. B. Z. 

Child. C Mossop. A.R.Bristoiv^. 

9~9l 



^ 


1 * 


7^ 


4- 


lift 


4 4 




4 4 




<? 


^ 




7 


9J 




4— >-Ci 
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HAND 195. 

Notes. — Trick 3. — Apparently safe in all suits, B leads tmmp. Trick 4. — Z cannot finesse. He does not know that D Kv 
implies possession of strength in' Hearts, or whether it is a lead from D Kv, Qn, Kg to 5. Trick 5. — Does not stop his partner's suit 
by tramp, and gets a good discard. Trick 11. — Must lead here a small Spade. Z must have 2 Spades and Heart 9. If X led 
S Ace, and then another, B would have made Kg and 9, and if A has Kg, he makes it and the C 8, and so have won Uie game. 

HAND 196. 

Note. — ^Trick 11. — ^The regularity with which this game was played made it ouite clear to X that unless he finessed the Kv the 

Sine was lost ; but thus the finesse won it. By not finessing, the play of C Kv would have allowed A to make his trump, or if X 
d continued the trump, the adversaries would have brought in the Spade. By the finesse, as H 9 was turned, Z must make it, or 
X and Z must bring in the Club, — as turned out to be the fact. The position is most interesting. 

HAND 197. 

Note. — ^Trick 5. — ^Mr. Child invariably clears his adversaries' suit. Trick 10. — The lead of the small trump is forced. The 
enly chance of saving the game is to place the lead in A's hand. If Z has not the Major Tenace in Diamonds, the game cannot be 
saved. 



THE SIMPLEST FORMS OF SIMPLE ENDINGS. 

These three endings, or rather four, are seen at once on the table, yet how often do we see these very 

simple points missed at Whist. 



No. 96. 
A's Hand. 






X's Hand. 



^^^ 
9 

^«^ 

s? 

9 9 




9 9 









S? 




. 




^ ^ 








B's Hand. 






Z*s Hand. 






A to lead, and A and B to win 

three cards. 
Spades trumps. 





No. 97. 
A's Hand. 





X's Hand. 



B*s Hand. 



Z's Hand. 




9 9? 




♦ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 




9 9 




9 9 


♦ 








9? 9 






♦ + 




♦ 4 




9 ^ 




<? 9 



9 





0^0 






































(i) A to lead, and make three 
tricks. (2) A led S Ace, Xand 
Z now to make two tricks. 

Clubs trumps. 



No. 98. 
Cs Hand. 



0^0 S? 

0^0 

0^0 10 01 9 



B*s Hand. 






s? 




%^ 




9 





0^ 




S? 








D*s Hand. 








♦ ' 




9 S? 


0^0 

0^0 




♦ 











♦ 




9 9 



A's Hand. 





L9.J?J 

Score 4 all. A and B have six 
tricks ; C and D to make three 
tricks, C has the lead. 

Diamonds trumps. 

Sent by J. Solomon (Jamaica.) 



No. 99.— WHIST CURIOSITIES. 

We are mformed that the following hand was held during the past month at the County Club. Score 3 
all. The player's partner led a Club, and the holder of this hand lost two by cards. Spades trumps. 















0^01 o o 

A 

0.0 ^ 

oOol loo 
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No. 100.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lfavis. 
A's Hand. 



00 I I ^ftJ +4,+ ' 

* ili * * 

lo 01 lo ol I g^ W ♦! 1: 







9«^ 




S? 
9 9 



X's Hand. 







♦T+1 ♦gKl f^T* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ^M ♦*♦ ♦a* a a 

*A* *Wffl ♦a* ♦ ♦ 

»^* j73Sb ♦^^ ♦ 4 ♦ ♦ It. 




9 9 




9 9 



B's Hand. 







0^ 







i 


+ ♦ 




♦ ♦ 




+ 




+ 








♦ ♦ 


2& 




s? s? 




9 




9 







^p 




0>,0 
0^0 




+ ♦ 




1 




+ 










t 


^ff 




9 9 




9 










J^ 









♦ ♦ 




♦ + 




+ 




♦ 






♦ 4 


^si^ 




9 9 




9 




9 



Z's Hand. 




10^0 

0^0 











Diamonds trumps. A to lead, and A and B to make the odd trick. 




9 9 

9^9 
9 _9 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 95. 

By E. N. F. 



1. A leads Heart 2 ; X puts on K ; won by B. 

2. B leads Diamond Q ; Z puts on 5 (covering with K would 

be fatal) ; won by B. 



3. B leads Heart 10 ; won by X. 

4. X leads Club 4 ; Z puts on 2 ; won by A. 



The only way of succeeding is by forcing A to win the trick. 



5. A leads Heart 4 ; won by B. 

6. B leads Diamond 2 ; Z puts on 6 ; X trumps ; won by X. 

7. X leads Club Ace ; won by X. 




8. X leads Club 7 ; A discards Spade 4 ; won by Z. 

9. Z leads Club 8 ; A discards Spade 10 ; won by Z. 



At this trick, A is in a fix ; any way the result is the same. 



10. Z leads Spade Q ; A covers ; won by X. 

11. X leads Spade 8 ; won by A. 



12. A leads Diamond Ace ; won by A. 

13. A leads Diamond 10 ; won by Z. 



At trick 6, B can lead small Spade, X wins with Ace, and proceeds on same principle as above ; the only other noticeable variation 

is at the 3rd trick : — 



3. B leads Diamond 3 ; Z puts on 6 ; X trumps ; won by X. 
4« X leads Spade 5 ; won by A. 

5. A leads Heart 3 (there is nothing better to be done) ; won 
byX. 



6. X leads Spade Ace ; won by X. 

7. X leads Spade 6 ; Z trumps ; won by Z. 

8. Z leads Diamond 9 ; X trumps ; won by X. 



And X Z make Ace and K of Clubs, thus winning the odd trick. 

This is the most difficult problem I have ever solved ; at the 2nd trick onc*s troubles commence, and B's lead of Trumps at the 
3rd trick greatly complicates the road to victory for X Z. The great beauty of this problem is its faultless construction ; by adoptmg 
the best defences for A B, X Z is each time forced to a solitary line of play ; this is as it should be. 



Solutions by E. N. F., E. J. (Gordon Square), Lex, Battle, J. Wilson, and S. T. R. — ^right. All others wrong. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS.— WHAT THE CARDS SAY. 

All Whist players understand that the cards speak. Some can comprehend all the cards say, whilst others 
observe what the high cards say. One mind can grasp the whole subject, whilst another can only notice 
the salient features. Those who do not observe, read and reason, are card players, but not Whist players. 
No one would presume to speak of himself as a French scholar because he knew the names of all the 
objects that met the eye, but knew not the verbs, or how to join his sentences together. The large majority 
of Whist players are in this position ; they do not know the verbs ; they will not learn the grammar, and 
yet they persist in believing themselves good Whist players. Mr. Clay first illustrated the language in 
its simplest form, when he said, " if 2nd hand, I play the 3 of a suit, I tell you, in language as plain as I 
can speak, I have not the 2 ; and, of course, every other card tells something else." We have in these 
pages, by means of illustrative Whist Hands, such as Nos. 127 and 173, shown how, in some cases, by drawing 
all the inferences possible, after four rounds are played, nearly every card can be placed, and the game, in 
fact, becomes one of Double Dummy only. He who cannot draw these inferences as the game proceeds must 
play at a disadvantage as against the player who can thus reason. The one player plays with certain 
knowledge, the other by chance. When such positions occur it is true the bad player may hit on the right 
card to play, but this, we say, is chance ; just in the same way that we may put the cards in a bag, and we 
may draw out the right one blindfold. It is wonderful the amount of knowledge one may possess, given 
sufficient powers of concentration and observation. One would fancy this was sufficient for an ordinary 
mind ; but as we listen to the conversation of the card room, we are lost in amazement at the amount of 
knowledge we are supposed to possess, and which we do not The number of things the cards or the 
players have told us according to their views, and which we have not understood, is greater than we 
have the capacity to take in. We think those gentlemen, who talk so much, might write down, for the 
information of others, what they do mean. " You ought to have known that I had the Queen, because I put on 
the King. Who else could have it ? " The language they use does not always mean the same thing. Thus, 
we saw a player, 4th hand, win the Knave with the Queen, and return the King taken by the original leader 
with the Ace. Remember this was the first card led. What are we to understand by this line of play ? 
What has the original 4th player got in the suit ? The case occurred twice in one day. In the first instance 
the 4th player had no more of the suit, and he wanted to ruff, and the player in question said to his partner, 
"You ought to have known that I had no more;'* and, in the second case, he said, "You ought to have 
known that I had the best left" The first lesson we should endeavour to learn is, accuracy of language, and 
if we use a card to express our wishes, we must take care that it means the same thing always. We are not 
very fond of returning our adversaries' leads. We prefer playing our own to the adversaries' game. The 
return of the lead so early in the game can seldom be forced ; and to clear a suit for your opponents can 
seldom be to your advantage. The King single held up may make the adversary change his tactics. He 
cannot tell the King is unguarded, but he may be able to tell, with perfect accuracy, when you play the King 
you are playing for a ruff, and lead trump at once, his suit being made. By thus playing, therefore, you give 
not only valuable information to your adversaries, but you give also that most valuable commodity, time. 
The most important point in the game, is the knowledge when to lead trump. This point requires more 
judgment than any other, and an early justifiable lead of trump is a tremendous advantage to the side who 
has his suit cleared, whilst you and your partner are in the dark as to the other plain suits. The conduct of 
the game is taken completely out of your hands. You have lost the chance of opening your suit, and lost also 
the item, time, which you have given to the adversary- If you have but two of one suit, you must have a 
long suit of some sort, and it is better to try to establish that at once. But take the second case, when 
you have the second and third best of -your adversaries' suit It may be that you have no good suit left 
All your others may be so utterly weak that you dare not open either of them, without knowing what it is your 
partner wants. The lead may then be forced upon you, but if you have a four suit, or a suit with high cards in, 
it, we prefer even that to returning our adversaries' suit. You use the element, time, in getting the new suit 
cleared. You can protect your adversaries' suit, and this your partner knows, and, with this information to 
guide him, he may be able to lead trump with effect, as soon as he gets in, where, otherwise, he dare not 
do so, and he will probably lead trump if he is safe in the third plain suit By playing your adversaries' game 
instead of your own, you fail to give your partner information of the state of your hand, to which he is fairly 
entitled. You let him play blindfold, instead of with his eyes open. You give him no information about 
the first suit ; because that he knows as well as you, and the only possible inference he can draw from this 
line of play is, that you have absolutely nothing in your hand, and he must play a protective, instead 
of an offensive game. The ** ought to have knoun " argimient is spoilt by using it at wrong times. That there 
is much we ought to know, and do not, we should all cordially admit. But, Avhen a player deliberately plays 
false, and then says you ought to have known who had the missing card, he does more harm than good by his 
remarks. It is bad enough to have to play with men who habitually play false ; but it is insult added to injury 
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to be told " you ought to have known." All men at times play false cards, and occasionally it may be 
successfully done; but if the coup may be prevented from coming off, by your partner, you must take this chance 
into consideration before playing with this double edged tool You cannot eat your cake and have it You 
cannot deceive your adversaries without also deceiving your partner. A quiet talk on the play of a 
hand is very instructive, and every Whist player is glad to explain his reasons for the line of play he 
adopted, and glad also to have pointed out to him how he could have played to greater advantage, and 
why he should have done so. We have long since recommended players to give up talking altogether, 
not because talking is bad, we have stated the contrary, — ^but because no one at the Whist table seems 
able to talk without getting in a passion. But if we cannot stop talking, do not let us have this foolish 
kind of talk, that we ought to have known, unless the talker is prepared to show how we should have known. 
Do not tell us we ought to have known, when it is you, and you alone, who have prevented us from knowing: 
Find out a man who thus talks, and though he aflerwsuxls, and on other occasions, speaks in tones of silver, 
and with the wisdom of an angel, his talk is as nothing. We listen to the voice of the syren no longer, 
charm he never so wisely. And the moment this sort of talk is introduced there is an end to any one 
pointing out the most glaring errors. The bad players no longer listen to the good, and Whist, instead of 
advancing as it should advance, deteriorates in a marked degree. All suffer alike from the silly talk of one 
person, and that person alone was the cause of the original error. We were playing yesterday, when we 
ventured to point out to our partner that he ought not to have trumped a winning card. We wanted three tricks 
to win the game, and two to save the game. I'he best Heart was led, and our partner had the 13th trump, 
and the rest of his hand consisted of losing Clubs, of which he knew we had none. Our partner trumped, 
and seemed to think we were little short of daft to think he could do otherwise. A moment's reflection 
should have told him that if he won the trick the game was over. He might know nothing about the Hearts, 
and still he is forced to pass the winning Heart To tell him this, at the Whist table, is as talking to the 
wind, and simply because he is so accustomed to be scolded for things that he cannot see. In this case it 
may be we could have convinced him he was wrong. The point is of every day occurrence, and men go on 
day after day winning a trick when they ought to know that to win one trick means the loss of the game. 
We have wondered at times at the perversity with which men will trump, and our wonder is only surpassed 
by the obstinacy with which others will go on passing winning cards when the other suits may be in their 
partner's hands. Look again at the simple endings we give in this Number. Place the cards on the table, 
and every child can see what to do. But when the cai^s are not on the table, when you have to obtain 
the knowledge of the position of the cards (which is Whist), and then to play, why, in our judgment, 
nineteen out of twenty miss these most obvious chances. 

We witnessed, this month, one of the most charming blunders it has ever fell to our lot to see. A's 
hand consisted of 5 Hearts and the 13th trump. Z, last player, had the two best Hearts and the foiu- long 
Clubs. A led the Heart, which Z won. Problem — How now to lose four tricks ? We saw this done, and 
the player of 40 years' standing said to us, in all innocence, " I like to make a trick whilst I can." 

There is no Whist law to prevent your chaffing your adversaries. Common courtesy requires Whist 
players to behave as gentlemen, and it is no part of a gentleman's duty to hurt the feelings or destroy the 
pleasures of others. Conversation at AVhist between the deals is no doubt proper, but between the deals you 
should say nothing, without regarding the effect of your words on the others. We often think a feeling of anger 
is aroused at Whist from a little inattention to the effects of the words uttered. Thus, we are playing with very 
bad luck ; we have lost every rubber ; we have had two Yarboroughs in one rubber, and we have just played 
a hand where, by no possibility, could we have got a trick. Our opponents win, and then complacently speak 
of their play, — or, " I think we made the best of that, partner ! " It seems very natural in cold blood, but the 
victim is not cold ; he is excited, and not in the best of humour, and a very little of this sort of conversation 
will raize a blaze, when, at another time, such talk would be but the subject of laughter. It follows that you 
should be much more careful what you say to an angry man ; and, at Whist, when a man loses, however well 
lie may command his temper, you are not by any means sure that he is not angry. 



Warning. — ^Job lots of cards should not be purchased for club play. The cards may be just as good as 
the cards bought of the principal makers, but there is a chance that the cards so purchased may have been 
packed and marked, and no card club should run this risk. Proprietors of clubs may be tempted by the 
appearance, quality and price of the cards. We desire to warn them against lending themselves to designing 
persons for the gain of a few shillings. Whilst we are on the subject, may we suggest to the card makers that 
they might dispense with the string round the pack ? The string often marks a card, no matter how carefuUj 
they are packed. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 
No. 108. 




Score 75 to 80. 

Mr. Foster Discarded H Kv, 10, 8 ; 8 Kg, 10. 
Took in C Kg, 7; DKg,Q,9. 

No. 109. 




Companion hand to No 113. 

The Discards C Kg, Q, 10, 7 ; H Kv. 

Took in S 8 ; H Q, 10, 8 ; C 8. 

YOUNGER HANDS. 

No. no. 




Score love all. 
Mr. Hilsen Discarded S Kg, and left two cards. 




Score 43 to 25. 

The second hand in a Rubicon. 
Mr. Hilsen Discarded C Ace ; S 8, 7. 
Took in C 9; H Qn,8. 
Made 30 to 70. 



YOUNGER HANDS. 
No. H2. 




Score 72 to 33. 

The fourth hand in a Rubicon. 
Mr. Hilsen Discarded S Qn, 10, 9. 
Took in H Qn, 10 j D 10. 
Made 12 to 17. 



No. 113. 




Score love all. 

The Discard H Kg, 9, 7. 
Took in D Qn ; C Ace, Kv. 
Companion hand to No. 109. 



Mr. Webster, who sends us these two hands, says. 
Younger Hand only announced 7 cards. The Younger 
Hand obtained a Capot Elder Hand should not 
have given this chance. 



No. 114. 




**4- 


+ 4* 


+ 4- 






1 


m 


oooo 



oooo 






Score 107 to 158. 

The last hand in a Rubicon. 

Mr. Webster Discarded H Ace ; D Q, 8. 
Took in S Kg, Kv j H 8. 
And won the Rubicon. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The writer of theatrical chronicles must frequently run the risk of being called both monotonous and 
inconsistent ; monotonous, in that, year after year, he is forced to record the same features in a commencing 
season ; and inconsistent, in that some form of entertainment which he has pronounced disused or dormant 
crops up unexpectedly with renewed life and vigour. Thus the winter season, just began, is, in many respects, 
exactly similar to that of 1873; and, secondly, melodrama is flourishing at the Olympic, the Princess's and 
Drury Lane, and, as might be expected, in the nick of time, the Green Bushes is announced for the Adelphi, 
thus affording an opportunity for Madame Celeste to take her third or fourth farewell benefit 

In comparing the close of September 1874 with that of September 1873, we find that now, as then, 
a number of our best actors and actresses are in the provinces ; that Mr. Phelps is at Manchester, thaX 
Mr. Webster is taking the Wandering jFeiv, Miss Cavendish the New Aiagdaien^ about the country. This is 
all as it was last year, but in one respect we are worse off, for whereas there was, at least, one original play 
in I^ndon last year to notice, this year there is absolutely none, unless a Strand piece^ with the vulgar and 
silly title of Loo, or the party who took Miss, is to be accounted an original play. Where are our dramatists, 
acted or unacted ? Where are Messrs. Gilbert, Albery, Merivale, Godfrey, Lee, Marshall and others ? It 
cannot be that the slashing criticism, English or American, that is now occasionally written, has frightened 
them away. Nor can it be said that there is no field for their talents, nor good performers to give expression 
to those talents. We can onlv suppose that melodramas, either from the French or from Sir Walter, and Oferas 
Cotniques at present monopolise the suffrages of the public. This state of things may last for a month or two, 
or for the whole season, but in any case it is not creditable either to the public or to the literary and 
dramat'c professions. 

Mr. Halliday has adapted another of Sir Walter Scott's novels (The Talisman) ior Drury Lane, and so 
unchangeable are the principles on which the Drury Lane autumn spectacles are drawn up, that the remarks 
made on Antony and Cleopatra last year might be repeated almost verbatim concerning Richard Cmur de Umu 
We say again, as we said before, that both the original author and the adapter are stifled by the scene 
painter and the procession man; but it is at least consolatory to note that neither Mr. Beveriey nor 
Mr. Cormack were this year called before the curtain. We may say, again, that when Messrs. Anderson, 
Creswick, Sinclair, Terriss, and Miss Wallis have their opportunities in the carpenter's scenes, their merits, if 
they have any, are not to be discovered, in consequence of the dreadful noise which the "300 auxiliaries'* 
make behind the scenes. And we say again that it is a fallacious farce to call Drury Lane the National Theatre, 
if, by so calling it, unsuspecting and ignorant people are lured there, in the expectation of seeing the best 
entertainment the nation can produce. Of all the bad exhibitions that have been seen at Drury Lane under 
the present management, we believe the present is the worst, and approaches more nearly to the condition of 
noise, and nothing else, than any of its predecessors. The degradation to the artistes is deplorable. 
Mr. Creswick has to preside, in silence, over the antics of mountebanks and jugglers, and Mr. Sinclair, who 
acted so well in Nos Intimes some time ago, has to submit to being throttled by a dog, that cannot be 
induced to enter into its part with appropriate ferocity. But let it be admitted that the dog, the horses, the 
tumblers, the tosser of knives in the air, and the rest, are all excellent after their kind. The question is, 
why do persons pay seven shillings to witness these performances when they can see them in the streets 
off the Strand for a penny, or wait for the harlequinade of a Christmas pantomime ? The probability is that 
they would leave their seats at Christmas time before the harlequinade began, and that they would shudder 
at the idea of stopping to look at anything in a street off the 5trand. But if the various items are dressed up 
by Mr. Halliday in a Sir Walter Scott setting, they are apparently considered to lose their vulgar character, and 
to become wordiy of a payment of seven shillings a head, in order that they may be seen and appreciated in 
comfort To call Drury Lane Theatre the National Theatre, is not only misleading, but'gives opportunity to the 
spiteful to rail at the British drama. Would not a Saturday Reviewer, or a man of that type, who might be 
taken by his friends to Drury Lane, use up a bottle full of ink in cutting satire on British art. The sage 
not probably having left the seclusion of his study for ten years or so, would never have heard of Irving or 
Mrs. Bancroft, or any of the good plays of the day, and would naturally generalise from Drury Lane dogs and 
monkeys. Ten thousand readers would implicitly believe him to be accurate, and so the stage would suffer 
unjust depreciation. With regard to the acting in Richard Cccur de Lion, it excites a reflection whether the 
acting of the past generation has not been much overrated, and whether the more natural, and consequently 
more genuine style of the present day, is not to be preferred. Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Anderson 
was himself lessee of Drury Lane, and principal actor there. His reign was not pecuniarily successful, Messrs. 
Beverley and Cormack not being his lieutenants; but his acting, and that of his company, was usually 
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praised by the critics of the day. Can his acting, after a calm consideration of it, be praised by any critic now? 
And if the' chief of the company of 1852 was, as we see him now, what, indeed, must have his subordinates 
have been like? 

In spite of many faults, the melodramas at the Princess's and the Olympic are infinitely more worth a visit 
than the Drury Lane medley. Lost in London^ at the Princess's, is nearly ruined by its carpenter's scenes, and 
by the inordinate length of the dialogue given to the comic personages. Were the two leading characters in 
inferior hands to those of Mr. Emery and Miss Lydia Foote, failiure would be almost inevitable. But, though 
these two admirable performers are being continually and unnecessarily shunted to make way for the comic 
lovers, their talents carry the play successfully through. It is commonly and truly remarked, that in certain 
parts, of which Job Armroyd is a specimen, Mr. Emery is unrivalled. The same may almost be said of 
Miss Foote, and it remains a mystery to us, who are not in the secrets of the profession, why an actress, so 
genuine and sympathetic, should be so seldom seen. The Two Orphans^ at the Olympic, which is understood 
to be an exact translation firom the French drama, Les Deux Orphdines^ is too long by half, and overladen with 
unnecessary episodes. The Count and Countess are unmitigated bores, and no amount of talent on the part 
of their representatives, the genial Mr. Harcourt and the artistic (and Webster-like) Mrs. Viner, can make 
them otherwise than a nuisance. We cannot believe in a long run for the Two Orphans at the Olympic, and 
must regard its production as a managerial mistake, like The Sphinx at the Haymarket. But it has some 
powerful and well contrived situations, which " bring down the house " in thunders of applause. Indeed, 
though the absurdities, the impossibilities, and the stage necessities of the best of melodramas, make it inferior 
to a well constructed comedy, its appeals to human sympathy are occasionally very pleasant to witness. 
When Job Armroyd, in Lost in London^ is "warm" on the scent of the wife he is searching after, when 
Henriette, in the Thvo Orphans^ is about to find her lost sister, a fi-enzy of delight seizes upon the audience, or, 
at all events, upon the pit and gallery, and such clapping of hands ensues as neither Halliday, nor Offenbach, 
nor Lecocq could ever hope to excite. This may appear childish to the short-sighted lounger in the lobbies, 
l)ut to any person whose emotions are not battened down by affectation, it is a pleasure to notice that charity and 
compassion are virtues still alive in the bosoms of the London lower classes, and that the gallery is not yet 
inoculated with the doctrines and theories of the " world of art and literature." If any ladies or gendemen, 
intending to leave the world by a short cut, disgusted with its hollowness, will visit the Two Orphans^ they will 
probably abandon the proposed expedition, and acquire an appetite for supper, if not from the interest of the 
story, at least from its length ; and they will not forget to praise Miss Ernstone for her clever and hearty acting 
in the part of Henriette. 

Many theatres liave re-opened their doors this month, but they have, except in the cases we have alluded 
to, presented revivals of familiar plays, or operas comiqueSy which do not come within the scope of dramatic 
criticism. Miss Lydia Thompson, however, has produced, at the Charing Cross Theatre, a burlesque on 
Bliubeardy which has not, we believe, been played before in this coimtry. We imagine that the public is little 
interested in the extensively advertised fact that Miss Thompson has been absent in America for six years, or 
that she intends to go back to that Eldorado. But Bluebeard is by far the best burlesque that has been seen 
in London since the old Strand days, and is, in spite of its excessive length, well wonh a visit Mr. Edouin, 
who comes from America, is clever, but Mr. Brough and Miss Kathleen Irwin, who represent the native talent, 
may be said to carry off the honours. Mr. Brough, as Bluebeard, is funny, even very funny, and there is a 
dry deliberation in his humour which is diverting in the extreme. Miss Irwin presents the unusual spectacle 
(in burlesque) of an actress who can be lively without being impudent, who possesses animation and " go," 
without the quality entitled "chic," and who can occupy herself with the business of the stage instead of picking 
out her friends in the audience. Altogether Miss Thompson may be congratulated on an entertainment 
which is a pleasant change after the eternal and wearisome opera bouflfe. 



Note. — The writer of the Reviews of Magazines in Fun has so misread our article of last month, or it 
may be that our awkwardness of expression has so misled him, that he charges us with laying it down as an 
axiom that the critics should praise what is popular, not what is good. This is a great, but doubtless an uninten- 
tional misrepresentation, for we have always insisted, and actually wrote in so many words last month, that the 
critic should be absolutely neutral between the public and the profession. But if the reviewer in question will 
refer to criticism on Richard Cceur de Lion in the Observer of the 27 th September, and in the Telegraph of the 
28th September, he will find that the theory, which he scouts with such just indignation, is upheld by some of 
the best known critics. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

W. B. F., Bombay. — ^Thanks for your kind and conrteous 
letter, any such communioation is at all times welcome. 
Regarding the Problems that have puzzled you, we gave plainly 
enough in the printed solution of No. 407, White's play in 
reply to the defence of Kt at Q 4 takes Kt, for it is the main 
idea. 2 Q to K 5 ch. 3 Kt mates will be found to do the trick. 
The solution of No. 417 was printed wrongly ; it should have 
been Q to K Kt 3, not K B 3. Q takes P will not do, because 
Black answers by P to K . 

A. C P. — You see we have done as you desire. There is no 
piece whatever at K R 4 on your diagram. 

G. C. T. — Your Problems display considerable constructive 
ability, but are sadly lacking in style and finish. You should 
study such composers as F. Healey and J. B. of Bridport for a 
little while, and the effect on your compositions will be aston- 
ishing. Of those submitted to us, No. 10 is the best, and, with 
some alterations, might be published ; but the others are too 
poor. No. 9 does not seem to have a solution at all if Black 
play I B to Q 4, and in No. 7 the Kt has too many moves at 
his disposal. Try again. 

Repos. — Your Problems also are characterised by a |;reat 
deal of skilful construction and afford promise of better things, 
but we would offer you the same advice as that to G. C. 1 . : 
study some good composer. The two mover is decided W the 
best of the lot, and we shall endeavour to find room lor it. 
Hie others are below our standard. 

W. C. Cotton.— Thanks for the Problems, duly to hand. 
The four mover, however, is quite unworthy of you. Just look 
at the last two moves in the solution, 3 P takes R, 3 Q takes P, 
4 Q takes Q mate. 

F. W. L.— Good, as usual, and very acceptable. 

C. Callander. — We are always glad to hear from you. 
If any thanks for the el^ant Problems you send. 

W. B. M. — Paper and Problems are both under consideration. 

W. N., St. Neot's. — We are not disposed to take offence easily, 
but we occasionally wonder why you should adhere to an 
epistolary style that demands apologetic postscripts. The 
matters referred to shall be investigated, and your questions 
answered, next month. Your views of the B. C. A.'s award are 
shared by many other good judges. 



WHIST. 

J. X. — It is most improper to make any remark, sign, or 
gesture, intimating to your partner that the card he has played is 
not what you want. A moment's reflection should convince the 
most th ughtless that to do so might be equivalent to cheating, 
even if done unintentionally, and in the most perfect innocence. 
We cannot conceive it possible that any Club player would so 
far forget himself. 

J. C (R/vo^^), — Hearts led ; Z, last player, plays spade Kv, 
which he thinks is trumps, and then leads out H A. Has he re- 
voked? — /Ins. In our judgment he has. He has not followed 
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suit when he could, and he has led again, whether in his right 
turn or otherwise ; and this, according to law 73, constitates a 
revoke. 

Alias. — Second hand with A, Q, 10, the card usually played 
is the Qn. 

We are still without the new Edition of Cavendish. What 
are Messrs. De la Rue abdht ? 

Major K. {Tke ctU and the mis-dMl^.—Yaa will find onr 
views on the subject at p 162 of Vol. III. They in no way 
accord with your own. 

K. P. W. {Scoring revoke).— K B and C D are love all. A B- 
win four by cards, but have revoked. C and D are two by 
honours. C and D elect to add three to their score. Do C 
and D win a treble or single ? — Ans. C and D ivin a single. 
They get out by three for the revoke and two by honours, but 
the tour tricks count before the honours, and when, Uierefore, 
they have won the game, their adversaries are at four. 

C. P. {2nd piayer), — We never advised playing Qn 2nd hand^ 
having Qn ana another. Nor did we ever recommend playing the 
Knave in the same position, unless in either case it was to cover 
a high card. Nor have we the least idea when or where we 
have said anything that could have such meaning. We should 
prefer to be judged by our own words, and not by the distorted 
statements that we sometimes hear as expressions of our views 
at third or fourth hands. We have one friend who used to be 
the most outrageous player we ever saw, and when he did one 
of his wildest feats of strategy, and got scolded, he always replied 
that we " told him to do so.'^ 

SiLEX. (Dmiin/). — If your partner is dealing out of turn, or 
with the wrong cards, we think you are quite right to stop him. 
No man should deal out of turn or with the wrong cards. If he 
does so on purpose, surely it would be dishonest so to do, and 
there is no card htw that necessitates you to be a party to a 
firaud. If your partner is making a mistake, he should be 
pleased to have it pointed out. 

L. S. D. {DeaJing-y^The dealer has a right to stop his 
partner from taking up cards that do not belong to him pre- 
paratory to dealing, or whilst dealing. 

S. Dieppe. {Dummy leading out of turn). — ^The same rules 
apply at Single Dummy as at Whist for the players aeainst 
Dummy for leading out of turn. The cards improperly led may 
be treated as exposed, or a suit can be called from the proper 
player. 

P. H. A. — Second player having Ace, Queen and another, 
original lead the 10. We should assume that the lead was from 
King, Knave, 10, and therefore play the Queen. 

PIQUET. 

Capt. p. — A cut must consist of at least two cards, and at 
least two must be left in the lower pack. Hoyle's Laws, by 
Capt. Piggot, 1 8 10, say, if in cutting the player leaves only one 
card at the bottom, the dealer may ^ufHe the cards and have 
them cut again. The same rule appears in Hoyle, by Chas. 
Jones, 1779, and in Bohn*s Handbook, law 15. Major A. says 
(16) — Two cards, at least, must be cut for deal. All the 
authorities, so far as we know, a^ee on the point, and there is a 
clear principle to govern the subject. It is a rule common to all 
games that a cut must consist of a trick, thus, at Whist, four 
cards must be cut, and at Piquet and Ecart^ two. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

Synopsis of the Chess Openings is the title of an unpretending little book, by Mr. William Cook, a member of 
the Bristol and Clifton Chess Association, recently published by Mr. Morgan. The plan and purpose of the 
work are too modest to call for exacting criticism, but in any case the principal variations in the Openings are 
so fully and clearly set forth in the tables, that criticism must necessarily run to praise. Mr. Cook has evidently 
been a painstaking student of modem Chess literature, and he has taken the further pains, which is too mecha- 
nical for most men, of diligently recording the fruits of his reading. It is, however, that very quality of taking 
pains which has enabled Mr. Cook to produce a book which, we venture to say, will prove the most 
successful Chess work that has been issued from the English press since the publication of Mr. Wormald's 
Treatise, eleven years ago. 

A match exciting unusual interest, was played at the rooms of the City Club, on Friday the 23rd ult. In 
this contest twelve players representing the City yielded, separately, the large odds of a Knight to an equal 
number of players from the Bermondsey Working Men*s Chess Club. The competitors on the City side, 
included most of the Chess notabilities of London, and, in the result, they defeated their opponents with 
a score of nine to three. The attendance of members and visitors was very large, and the meeting was a 
successful one in every respect The following is the score : — 



City of 


London. 


Bermondsey. 




City of London. 


Bermondsey. 






Won. 








Won. 


Won. 






Won. 


Ballard. 


. 


Holman 






I 


Lord . ... I 


Hutchinson 




. 


Bird . 


. 


Watts . 






I 


Lowenthal . . .1 


Winyatt 




. 


Blackburne . 


. I 


Dawk ins 






. 


Macdonnell . . . I 


Monk 




. 


Boden . 


. 


Dredge 






I 


Potter .... I 


Cooper 




. 


De Vere 


I 


Powell. 






. 


Steinitz . . .1 


Huttley 




. 


Hoffer 


. I 


Parker. 






. 


Zukertort. . .1 


Beardsall 




. 



BLi.CX. 



II 



W^,f} 



^ 






M, ^>^i^ * i^v 



A 






A match between Messrs. Macdonnell and Wisker has been arranged, and was commenced on Thursday 
last The stakes are £^2^0 a side, and the player who first scores seven games will be the winner of the match. 
The games will be played, partly at Simpson's Divan, in the Strand, and partly, we believe, at the St George's 
Chess Club. Both gentlemen being so widely known, the match it was supposed would be regarded 
with unusual interest throughout the entire Chess World. We may record that this intense excite- 
ment on the part of the public was shown on Thursday, for, at one time, including the waiter and the players, 
we counted actually present in the flesh, 1 1 persons. We give, on another page, the first game. Each of the 
players seemed to fancy that the other has a profound knowledge of the openings. Each, we think, is by this 
time disabused on that point We cannot recall any match game between good players in which the early 
part of the game was so miserably played. We suppose, in racing language, the players had not settled down 
to their stride. The start was fixed for 12 o'clock, it ended in a draw, on the 71st move, at about 10 p.m. 
Whether this is intended as a trial of skill or endurance, we are not certain, for the particulars of the contract 
have not been forwarded to us. 

For the curious position in the margin we are indebted to Captain 
Mackenzie. It is the invention of Herr Von Bilow, a problem com- 
poser of distinguished merit, and the question submitted to the reader 
is — ^White playing first, who wins ? The ingenious author believes that 
White can draw. 

Messrs. W. T. and James Pierce will shortly publish a Supplement 
to their book of Chess Problems, containing corrections of all the 
imperfect positions in that work, and several problems hitherto 
unpublished. The problem by Mr. James Pierce, in the present number, 
is taken from the forthcoming work. 

An effort is being made to establish a new Chess Club in Kentish 
Town. Any person residing in that locality, and desirous of assisting 
the promoters, should communicate with Mr. W. C. Howe, 22 Grafton 
Crescent, Kentish Town. 

The Figaro states that negociations are pending for a match 
between Messrs. Bird and Green, the former player giving the odds of 
Pawn and move. 
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Sheriff Spens, of Hamilton, has wrested the West of Scotland Challenge Cup from Mr. Hunter, the late- 
holder of that trophy. The Sheriff's victory has been singularly complete, for his adversary did not score a game. 

The new work on the Chess Openings, upon which Mr. Staunton was engaged at the time of his death, 
is now in the printer's hands, and will shortly be published by Messrs. Virtue and Co. 

If there is any sympathy " lying around loose " it would be charitable to bestow some of it upon. 
Mr. Gossip, for that gentleman's feelings appear to need some solace in a great affliction. To account for 
Mr. Gossip's present unhappiness, it is only necessary to state that he has lately published a book. 
Every one we suppose will be able to appreciate the misery involved in that brief statement In this instance, 
however, the ordinary pains of authorship have been aggravated by the circumstance that the book has been 
universally condemned by the critics, and the author is reduced to the extremity^ of quoting ^ solitary 
panegyric upon his ** patience " as a set-off against the general denial of merit in his work. Under such 
circumstances, a little distemper would have been excusable, and we should not now refer to Mr. Gossip, 
but for the fact that, in the unreasoning anger excited by our unfavourable review of his book, he has 
thought fit to use a respectable name for the purpose of preferring a charge against Herr Zukertort, 
a charge so ridiculous that it would neither deserve nor receive attention if it proceeded from himself only, 
and in his present frame of mind. The subjoined letter from Herr Zukertort will, we have no doubt, be 
satisfactory to Mr. Owen. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — ^Tlic Chess column of the /^»rf contained, a short time ago, a statement, or rather, two, concerning a game between 
Mr. Owen and myself, which was published in the Papers, July 1874. I*^irst it was said, that the editor tvas authorised^ Ifv 
Mr, Oicen^ to declare that the game tvas nn>er played at all, then follows the remark that Afr. Owen did not recollect the game. Had 
the editor not mentioned Mr. Owen, I should have passed over this attack, as I am insensible to blame or praise from Mr. Gossip. 
The game in question is the only one in which I encountered Mr. Owen, and was ])layed on the 5th July 1872, at Mr. HamptonV 
house, in the presence of Mr. Hampton, Mr. Horsley, Capt. Kennedy, Heir Lowenthal, Mr. Medley and Mr. Puller, ana was 
watched to the last move by Capt. Kennedy and Herr Lowenthal. I think Mr. Owen may now recollect the game. 

Yours faithfully, J. H. Zukertort. 

We have received a circular, announcing the formation of a Chess Lending Library. The idea is a good 
one, and will doubtless tend to the advancement of the game, by bringing within the reach of Chess Players 
the works of the masters. 

The Strategic this month contains another letter from Signor Centurini, in which he states, that after 
complying with our request to re-examine the problems " Hoc Ardua," and " Where's the Master? " he is still of 
opinion that one of the problems in each of these sets is an imitation of a problem by Mr. Healey, published 
in 1 86 1. In reply to Signor Centurini's question, why we do not publish the comments of the StrcUegie upon, 
these problems, we answer, that if he will point them out to us, we shall be happy to comply with his request, 
as a return for his polite attention to ours. These charges against some of the winners in the late problem 
tourney seem to call for investigation. A correspondent of Ae New York Clipper asks the editor to compare 
the " Best-two-Mover " with No. 263, page 45, oi American Chess Nuts. 

The Dubuque Chess Journal for September contains a portrait and biography of Mr. Shinkman, the well 
known American composer. Although only 27 years of age, Mr. Shinkman has composed over eight hundred 
problems. 

Captain Mackenzie, at the request of General Congdon, desires us to publish the foUowmg letter. The 
object is to ascertain whether any, and if any, who, amongst our leading players, will fight for Europe in the 
proposed Congress : — 

Philadelphia, October 1874. 
To THE Chess Players of Europe. 

Gentlemen, — The Chess players of the United States desire to hold a grand International Chess Tournament, in Philadelphia^ 
in conjunction with the Centennial Exhibition during July 1876. 

The Tournament will hardly have the desired success, unless a number of the best players in Europe participate. We- 
desire to ascertain what is the amount of prizes that will induce the strongest players in Europe to enter the lists. 

As the funds for the Toumament will all be collected by subscription, the liberality of the American lovers of the noble game 
will undoubtedly be equal to the occasion, if they are satisfied that this Toumament will produce a real contest for the Championshii) 
of the World. 

The time limit will be fifteen moves per hour, with the usual rules. 

The first prize will consist of two-fifths of the amount subscribed. 

The second prize will consist of two-fiflhs of the remainder. 

The third prize will consist of three-fifths of the remainder. 

The fourth prize will consist of three-fifths of the remainder. 

The fifth prize will consist of the remainder. 

The players who think it probable that they will enter the Tournament, are respectfully invited to address Mr. James Roberts^ 
Athcnseam, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 

Other Chess Jooraals are requested to copy. 

J. Congdon, President A.M.C.A. 
James A. Roberts, Secretaij, A.M.C.A. 

The Maryland Chess Review is an excellent noagazine, and worthy of the support of all Chess players. 
The problem department is in good hands, the editor, Mr. Hanshaw, being a composer of known talent 
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The Caf(f International, long the head quarters of Chess in New 
York, has been removed from Chatham Square to more commodious 
premises, at 294 Bowery, and the proprietors have signalised the 
opening of the new establishment by organising a Handicap Tourney, 
open to aU comers. Most of the leading players of New York and 
Brooklyn — among others Messrs. Bamet, Delmar, Mason, Dill, and the 
veteran Perrin, have entered the lists. Dr. Lindehn also, the well- 
known Swedish player, will take part in the tournament We hope, in 
our next number, to place some of the games before our readers. 

The problem branch of Chess is an exciting theme in Melbourne 
vcircles at present The Leader^ on the 30th May, reproduced, from 
Lewis's Treatise, where the solution is not given, the position quoted in 
the margin, and the editor asks his correspondents to suggest the 
position of the Black King when the mate is effected. The problem 
is the composition of the late Rev. H. Bolton, and appeared originally, 
we believe, in the Palamede, with the conditions White to play and 
mate with the Knight's Pawn in fifty-one moves, without capturing any 
of the Black Pawns, or allowing any of them to move. 

As it may please our Australian friends, we give the mating position 
in another diagram, and that those who have leisure for the purpose 
may know how it is produced, we give the modus operandi in a note at 
the foot of this page.* 

The Melbourne players and composers have also been discussing 
the question of Problem Construction, more particularly in reference to 
positions which could not have arisen in play under the ordinary 
•conditions and laws of the game. The c<Mitroversy, so &r as it kas 
proceeded, is fairly set forth in a letter finom Mr. Bums, the 
leading Chess player of Australia, and editor of the very ably conducted 
•column in the Melbourne Leader, We gladly second Mr. Burns' 
expressed- desire for the judgment of our problem composers and 
•critics on the questions he has raised, and we shall be happy to afford 
them every facility for discussing the subject in The Westminster 
Papers. 



BLACK. 




WHITB. 



BIiA-CK 




WHllB. 



From a letter received as we go to press, from Mr. F. P. Portilla, we learn, with very sincere regret, 
•of the death of a rising Problem composer, Mr. V. N. Poitilla, of Mexico, who, for some years past, 
has been a regular contributor to these pages. Mr. Portilla was a young man of considerable promise, and 
resided in this country for four or five years, fof the purposes of education. 



PROBLEM CONSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — As the subject of Chess Problems has been, at various times, discussed in your columns with 
^eat ability, and much light thrown by your correspondents on the rules to be observed in their construction, 
I take the liberty of bringing under their notice a question which has lately turned up here in connection 
M'ith problems. 

Some weeks ago the Melbourne Australasian republished, from your journal, a position, in which a 
Queen's Bishop stood on his third square, whilst neither the Queen's Pawn nor Queen's Knight's Pawn had 
been moved. In commenting upon this problem, Mr. Henderson, a colonial composer of considerable 



* Black's best defences are so obviotis, that it i« only necessary to give the moves of White : i Kt to K B 3, 2 Kt to Q 4, 
3 KttoQ B6, 4 KttoQS, 5 BtoK Kt2, 6 KtoB2. 7 R to K sq, 8 Q to Q B2, 9 Q to Q B 8, 10 fe to K 2, if RtoK8ch, 
12 R to B sq, 13 Kt to K 6 double ch, 14 Kt to Q B 5, 15 B to Q R 3, 16 B to K B 3, 17. Q to Q 7 ch, 18 Q to Q 3, 

ch, 

43QtoQsch,44QtDB 6ch,45Qto Rtd'chj^^'Q to Kt 7 ch, 47 Q to'Kt 8 ch, 48 Q to B 7 ch, '4^ Q to B S ch, 
50 Q to Q 7 ch, SI P to Kt 7 mate. 
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merit, disqualified it, on account of the position being '' impossible/' and Mr. Bailey, a skilful problem 
analyst, reduced his award of marks for the same reason. In reply, the Chess editor stated that both were 
wrong, adding that '* the old-fashioned notion, that of a problem being any portion of an actual game, has been 
quite given up in England." Not satisfied vdth this dictum, Mr. Bailey, in the Leader of the 30th May, 
brought the matter under the notice of colonial players, showing the consequences that would follow fi-om 
the toleration of impossible positions by a redudio ad absurdum, in the shape of a problem of monstrous 
construction, in which the ordinary Chess laws were set at defiance. Mr. Catlow, a well-knowTi player of 
South Australia, replied, in the Leader of the 13th of June, arguing that the position in question is not 
" impossible," inasmuch as it might have occurred in actual play, t&ough a Pawn having been advanced to its 
eighth square, and exchanged for a Queen's Bishop, while the original Queen's Bishop might have been 
captured by an opponent's piece, without having been moved. At this stage another correspondent, 
" Chessplayer," entered the lists, and in a letter, published in the Leader of the 24th June, contended that 
both Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bailey were right, and that the {)osition, though strictly speaking 
" possible," in the manner shown by Mr. Catlow, was yet " inadmissible " in a problem. I give his argument 
in his own words : — 

" The invariable practice of every classical composer will bear me out in contending that the idea of a 
promoted Pawn entering into the composition of a problem cannot be for a moment entertained. If this 
were allowed, a door would be opened for the introduction of all sorts of solecisms. What, for example, 
would prevent some ingenious composer indulging in such conceits as two Bishops on the same colour, or 
three or more Bishops, Knights or Rooks, or two or more Queens on the board at one time ? The aesthetic 
Chess faculty of every player is outraged by the mere suggestions of such barbarisms. And yet, if composers 
are allowed to seek the aid of promoted Pawns, any one of these novelties is quite as admissible as placing 
a Queen's Bishop on his third square, when neither of the Pawns on Kt 2 or Q 2 has been moved- 
1 therefore maintain that correct taste, and the example of every composer of repute, alike require that the 
pieces employed in the composition of a problem should be limited by their normal conditions, and that the 
idea of promoted Pawns should be rigorously excluded. I am sure I shall command the support of all true 
Chess players in endeavouring to preserve in its classical purity this attractive department of the game." 

Personally I differ fi-om the editor of the Australasian, who, it will be seen, does not defend the position 
on the ground taken up by Mr. Cadow, for though I admit that problems need not necessarily bear any 
resemblance to end games, yet I hold it to be imperative that pieces should be on squares to which 
they could have been moved in a legal manner, A position, which violates one of the fundamental laws 
of Chess, though it may be a highly ingenious and instructive puzzle of another kind, clearly cannot be a 
Chess problem. I may add that I agree with " Chessplayer " as to the inadmissibility in the construction of 
problems of pieces which must originally have been Pawns to account for their abnormal position on the 
board, a practice which I think would be fatal to the beauty of these specimens of Chess strategy. Of 
course, by this I do not mean that a Pawn in the course of the solution may not be legitimately exchanged for 
a piece. But as a question of this nature cannot be authoritatively settled by the opinions of any number 
of colonial players, I should like to see it discussed in your influential journal, so as to elicit the views of 
European players, and thus establish some recognised rule for the guidance of composers in the future. 

I am, yours faithfully, Andrew Burns. 

Melbourne, 13th July 1874. 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 



16. Eirare humanum est 

17. Tempora mutantur. 

18. L'essere sta nell' avere. 

19. Combine. 

20. Gluckliche Reise I 

21. P^haps a name. 



22. Bicolor campus. 

23. My house is my casde. 

24. A bird in the solitude. 

25. Mes trois demiers. 

26. Quid sum ego. 



The List for Europe and North America is now Closed. 

L'essere sta nell' avere. — ^The author of this set of problems will oblige by communicating with us 
privatdy, and in confidence. — Ed. " Westminster Papers." 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No, 52a. — By J. W. Abbott. 

BLACK. 




'Si i M 



y^ ^ 



Problem No. 523. — ByF. Healby. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 524. — By J. Pierce, BedTord. 

BLACK 
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* i '" 




Tfi 


^^r 




3 i. Afi. 


M 
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a: m 
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1 4^ ' 
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white. 
White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 525.— By A. 

BLACK. 


Cyril Pearson. 


^1 t3jS 


1 ^^ 

i 


-^ 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. S3S-— By F- H. BiNNBTT. No. 536.— By Chakles A. Gilbkro. No. 537.-87 De. Gold, 



While to plaj and male in two mores. White to pUf ind mate in three mores. White to play and mate in three move*. 

No. 538.— By J. N. KSVHES. No. 539.— By S. H. Thomas. No. 540-— By C. W, of Sonbury. 

BLACK. BLACK. BLACK, 



WHITB. WHITE. WHITB. 

White to piaj and mate in three mores. White to plaj and mate in three moves. White to play and mate m three moves. 

No. 541.— By G. B; Stockbb. N0.S43.— ByJ.C. Rombyn, Rordont,N.Y. No. S43-— By Wm. Coates, Cheltepham. 

BLACK. BLACK. black. 



WHITK. WHITE. 

White l« play and mate in three moves. White to play and mate in four moves. 
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GAME 286. 

BomoFe White's Queen's Knight. 

Berlin Opening. 
White. Black. 



^IT ZUKXBTOBT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 BtoQB4 

3 QtoK2 (a) 
4PtoKB4 
6 "Kt to KB 3 

6 Castles 

7 PtoQ3 

8 PtoQB3 
• B to Q Kt 6 

10 B to R 4 

11 B to Q B 2 

12 P to K R 3 

13 Q takes B 

14 P to K Kt 4 
16 PtoKKt6 

16 P takes Kt P 

17 P to Q Kt 4 

18 Q to K R 6 (e) 
10 B to Q Kt 3 

20 Q takes P ch 

21 Q to R 5 (h) 

22 P takes P 

23 B takes P 

24 K to Kt 2 

26 Q takes Q (k) 
26PtoKR4 

27 K takes R 

28 P to Q R 4 G) 
28 RtakesP 

30 R takes P 

31 B takes Kt 

32 PtoQ4 

33 RtoQ7 

34 PtoQB4(m) 
36 PtoR6 

36 Stakes P 

37 P to Kt 6 

38 RtoR7ch 
38 BtoQ6 
40PtoB6 

41 P to B 6 

42 PtoB7 



Mr. BlABBBALk 

1 PtoK4 

2 K KttoB3 

3 P to Q 3 (b) 
4BtoK3 

6 B to Kt 6 

6 Castles 

7 Kt to Q B 3 

8 Kt to Q R 4 (c) 

9 PtoQBS 

10 P to Q Kt 4 

11 Q to Q B 2 (d) 

12 Stakes Kt 

13 Q Rto K sq 

14 PtoKRS 
16 P takes Kt P 

16 Kt to R 2 

17 Kt to Q Kt 2 

18 Kt to Q sq (f) 
10 PtoKKtS (g) 

20 KtoRsq 

21 P to Q 4 7i) 

22 P takes P 

23 Q to Kt 3 ch 

24 Q to K Kt 3 
26 P takes Q 

26 RtakesR 

27 Kt to K B sq 

28 P takes P 

20 KtfromSsqtoKS 

30 KttoKBd 

31 P takes B 

32 StoQS 

33 B to Kt sq 
34PtoKB6 
36 S to Kt 6 

36 PtakesP 

37 Kt to K 3 

38 KtoKtsq 
30 B to R 6 

40 BtoB3 

41 B to Kt 2 

Resigns 



(a) A Teiy ftLTOurable mo re in odds games, 
STOiding all book variations. 

(b) 3 S to B 4, or 3 Kt to B 3 are better. 

(c) This manceavre loses time, and brin^ the 
Knight out of play, whilst the adverse Bishop 
remains very well posted. 

(d) This and the 13th move of Black brighten 
the prospects of White's attack. 

(e) White obtains a very powerful attack by 
this move. 

(f) 18 Q to Qsq is better. 

(g) The best course was 10 P to Q4, 20 Ptakes 
P, 20 P takes P, 21 B takes P, 21 Q to Kt8 ch, 
22 K to Kt 3, 22 P to Kt 3, 23 Q to R 6, but even 
this was not satisfactory. If 10 Kt to K 3, White 
forces the game by 20 R takes P, 20 R takes R, 
21 P to Kt6. 21 R to B 8 ch, 22 K takes R, 22 Kt 
to B 3, 23 B takes Kt ch, &c. 

(h) Far better than 21 B takes P. 

(i) The only way to prevent the immediate 
loss threatened by 22 B takes P« and 23 P to Kt 6. 

(k) Better than 25 B takes P, 26 Q takes Q. 
26 B takes Q. 26 R takes R, 27 K takes R, 27 E 
to B sq ch, ana 28 S takes P. 

(1) This wins the third Pawn, and ss decides 
the game against any play. 

(m) If 34 P to R 6, 34P takes P, 35 P to Kt 6, 

36 Kt to K 3, 36 B takes Kt, 36 R takes B, 

37 R to Q 8 ch, 37 K to Kt 2, 38 R takes B, 38 R to 
Q B 3, with a good ehance to draw the gaiae. 
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GAMES. 

Noted by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
GAME 287. 

Remove White's King's Knight. 
Oe&tn Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. Ds Ybbi. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ4 

3 BtoB4 

4 Castles 

6 PtoKB4 

6 K to R sq 

7 PtoK6 

8 P takes P 

P to B 6 (b) 

10 B to K B 4 

11 B to K Kt 6 

12 R to K sq oh 

13 B takes Kt 

14 Q to R 6 
16 Kt to Q 2 

16 P to K Kt 4 

17 KttoK4 

18 K to Kt sq (0) 
10 B to Kt 3 

20 PtoKKtS 

21 P takes BP 

22 B to R 4 (d) 

23 K to B sq (e) 

24 KtoB2 

26 Q takes R P 

26 q takes B 

27 Kt takes Q 

28 B to Kt 3 

20 R to K Kt sq 
SO R takes R 
31 B to K 6 ch 
82 KtoKt3 

33 KttoK 4 

34 Kt to Q B 6 ch 

35 Kt takes Q P 

36 RtoKBsq 
87 R to B 6 

38 K to Kt 4 
30 K takes P 

40 R takes Kt (g) 

41 P to K R 4 

42 BtoB6 
48 PtoR6 

44 B to Kt 6 

45 KtoB6 
46KtoKt7 



Black. 
Mr. PowBLii. 



1 PtoK4 


2 PtakesP 


3 Q to B 3 (a) 


4 Kt to Q B 3 


6 BtoB4 


6QtoK2 


7 PtoQS 


8 Q takes P 
8 Kt to K B 3 


10 Q to Q sq 

11 PtoKR3 


12 Kt to K 2 


13 P takes B 


14 R to R 2 


15 B to Q 3 


16 Q to Q 2 


17 B to K t 


18QtoQB3(d) 


10 P to Q Kt 3 


20 B to Kt 3 


21 B takes B P 


22 R to Kt 2 ch 


23 B to R 3 oh 


24PtoQKt4 


26 Castlca 


26 Q takes Q 


27 Kt takes P 


28 Kt to K R 6 


20 R toKKtS 


30 P takes R 


31 K to Kt 2 


32PtoKt4 


33PtoQ6(f) 
34 KtoKt3 


36 B to Kt 2 


36 BtoK6 


37 PtoQBS 


38 Rto Q 6 


30 Kt to B 6 ch 


40 Stakes R 


41 R to Q 3 


42 RtoQsq 

43 R to K Kt sq ch 



44 BtoK6 
46 RtoKRsq 
Resigns (h) 



(a) Certainly not advisable. 

(b) The fbst move of a long attack, which is 
conducted by Mr. De Yere in a very fine style. 

(c) Very Judidons. 



(d) This queening illustrates a feature in the 
play of odds receivers : to lose time by useless 
manoeuvres with tiie Queen. Black played 
his Queen six (!) times. 

(d) Again very weU played. 

(e) Finely played : inducing the opponent to 
bring his Bisnop out of play by a useless check. 

(f) The only way to save the more important 
KtPawn. 



(g) The sacrifice of the exchange is very 
judicious. The advance of the pasMd R Pawn, 
protected by the White King, gives White a 
fair chance to win* 



(h) If 46Btake8B, 47PtakesB,47RtoB7, 
4BKtoB8, Ac. 



GAME 288. 

Flayed at Walpole House, Thorpe, next Nor- 
wich, 21st September 1874. 

Centre Gambit in King's Knight's Opening. 
White. Black. 



Mr. HowAKD Tjltlob. 



1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to S 3 

5 B to Kt 6 ch 

6 QtoK2 

7 BtoB4 
PtoQ 4 
Ptakes P 
Kt takes Kt 
BtoKS 
Caftles Q R 
PtoKR3 



StoSsq (c) 
to"" 



8 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 S to K 2 

16 Kt to Kt sq 

17 B to B 3 

18 P takes B 
10 QtoKt2 (e) 

20 P takes P 

21 B to Q 4 

22 R too 2(f) 

23 RtoKtsq 

24 Kt to B 3 

25 Kt to K 2 (h) 

26 Kt takes Q 

27 K to Q sq 

28 K to K 2 (k) 
20 KtoQ3 

And Mr. I. O. 



Mr. Bonsy. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 



PtoK4 
P to Q 4 (a) 
Q takes P 
QtoK3 
S to Q 2 (b) 
BtoQ3 
QtoB4 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt takes P 
Q takes Kt 
KttoB3 
Castles K S 
BtoB3 

14PtoQKt4(d)« 

16 P to Kt 5 
PtoQR4 
B takes B 
PtoR6 
PtoR6 
PtakesP 
Q to B 6 ch 

22 QRtoKtoq 

23 P to Kt 3 
P to B 4 (g) 
P takes B (i) 
Stakes Kt 
KttoQ4 
K R to K sq eh 

20 KttoKt6ehG) 
Howard Taylor resigned. 



16 

17 
18 
10 
20 
21 



24 
26 
26 
27 

28 



(a) Mr. Boden chooses, I think, an irregnhir 
and inferior, but less known answer, to obtain 
a position where his skill and judgment decide, 
not book knowledge, 

(b) Well played ; if 6 P to B 3. White would 
answer witn advantage 6 B to B 4^ foUowed up 
by 7 B to Kt 3. 

(c) Weak; 14 K B to Kt sq wac tiae proper 
answer. 

(d) The beginning of an attack, which is 
conducted by Mr. Boden, to the end, with hia 
usual skill and ability. 

(e) Black's attack is so far advanced that tins 
attempt of a counter attack must precipitate 
defeat. 

22 S to K 3, Black replies I7 22 Q to 



a? 



I 



(g) The deadly stroke. 

(h) If 26 B to K 3, Slack wins bv 25 Q to 
Q Kt 5,26 R takes B, 26 Q takes Kt, 27 K to Qsi^ 

27 R to Kt 8 ch, 28 K to K 2, 28 Q takei* Q B P ch, 
20 R to Q 2 best, 20 Q to B 6 ch, 30 R to Q 3, 
30 R to Kt 7 ch, 31 B to Q 2, 31 R to K sq ch. 
and Black mates on the next move. 

(i) Beautifully played; the sacrifice of the 
Queen is perfectly sound and decisive. The 
receding attack and the finish are oaodiiclsd 
ly Mr. Boden in the highest style. 

(k) To prevent the mate in three moves, 
which Black threatened by Kt to B 6 ch. If 

28 R to Q 3, Shick forces the mate by :— 

ffl KRtoKsq 

28 R to Kt 8 ch would, of course, also win the 

game, but not so quickly^.^.— 28 R to Kt8 ch. 

28KtoK2, 20RtoK sq oh. 30 R to K3. 

30 B takes R, 31 R takes R, 31 Kt to B 6 ch, 

32 K to B sq, 32 Kt takes Q, 33 K takes Kt, 

S3 B to R 3, Ac. 

20 PtoB4 

SO K to B 2 30 

31 K to Q sq 31 

32 R takes Kt 32 



R to Kt 8 dk 
R to Kt 7 ch 
Kt to B 6 ch 
P takes R 



and White cannot prevent P to B 7 check 

0) Wherever the King goes. Black 
the Book, and thaa wias easily* 
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GAME 289. 

Played by oorrespondence between Mr. W. H. 
Hotchkin, of Watertown, and Mr. J. C. Bomeyiip 
of Bondont. Concluded 30tb May 1874. 
Krane Gambit. 

Black. 
:nr. Mr. Boicmr. 



White. 
Mr. HoTCM] 



1 PtoIC4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 BtoB4 
B takes P 
BtoR4 
P takes P 
P takes P 
QtoBS 



(A) 



QtoKtS 
K Kt to K 2 
PtoKt4 
QtoKS 
Kt to Kt 3 
Kt takes Kt 
P to Q R 3 (a) 
BtoKt2 
BtoKt3 (B) 
KttoK2 
B takes Kt 
QtoQ4 

21 Kt takes Q 

22 P to Q B 3 

23 KttoK2(l) (£) 

24 Castles Q R (2) 

25 QBtoK8q(F) 

26 Kt to Q 4 

27 R to K 3 
Q P takes B 
HtoKsq 
Ktto B6 
KttoKS 
PtoQB4 
PtoBS 

31 RtoKBsq 
36 B to Q 4 

K to Kt sq 

K to R sq 

P to Kt6 

P toKta 

P takes P 

K to Kt sq 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 



36 
37 
3S 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 Kt to S 6 ch 

44 Kt to Q 6 
45PtoKKt4(!) 



KttoQ7 
toB6 



GAME 290. 

Played by correspondence between Mrs. J. W. 
Gilbert, of Hartford, and Mr. J. C. Bomeyn. 
Began 24th January 1874. 

Philidor's Defence. 

Black. 



1 FtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3. 

3 BtoB4 

4 P to Kt 4 

6 PtoB3 

• P to Q 4 

7 Castles 

8 Q to Kt 3 

• PtoK6 9 

10 Kt takes P 10 

11 Kt to K 3 11 
12BtoQ3 12 

15 Q to Kt 2 13 
14 Kt to B 4 14 

16 B takes Kt 16 
16BtoKt3 16 
UQRtoBsq 17 
ISKRtoQsq 19 

19 Kt to Q 4 (C) 19 

20 Q takes B 20 

21 Q takes Q 
23 BtoK4 
23 PtoB4(D) 
21 RtoQ6 (b) 
26 B to K R 4 
28 Q RtoQsq 
37 BtoB6(0> 

28 B takes R 

29 P to Kt 4 
90 B to Kt 3 
31 Q R to Q 3 
33 KRtoQ4 
33 RtoQ7 
31 Rto Q sq 

36 Bto&3 
96 R to K 7 (H) 

37 B to R 7 ch 

38 B to Kt 6 (I) 
99 R to Kt sq 

40 P takes P 

41 R to B 7 

42 BtoR6 
49 R to Kt 2 
MKtoBsq 
45KtoKBq 

Resigna(K) 

(a) Anderssen says this is the only move at 
this juncture for Black. We believe B toKt2 
aft once is much stronger. 

(1) This move was made with the view of 
nraventing the doubling of Black's Pawns. 

(b) If P to B 6, 24 P to B 3 gives Black a good 
game. 

(2) We believe this move to be sound. To be 
sure, it allows White to gain the exchange, but 
the resulting position wo consider fttvourable to 
the defence. 

f A) 15 P to K R 3, foUowed by 16 P to Q R 9, 
is the best course. 

(B) Injudicious ; the Bishop ought to remain 
at R 4, to prevent the establishment of an 
adverse Rook in the King's file. 

(C) This move deprives White of anv chance, 
as it leads immediately to the exchange of 
Queens. 

(D) White ought to exchange at once, 
doubling the opponent's Pawns, and obtaining 
an end-same with Bishops of diJEFerent colours. 

(R) Extremely weak, and placing the Knight 
on a most unfortunate square. 23 Kt to K 6, 
M R to Q 3. 2i Kt to B 6 would provide Bhwk 
with a fine game. 

(F) 26 K R to K sq was not satistbctory, but 
stlil the safer course. 

(0) White could here simply obtain a draw 
by 27 Stakes Kt, 27 Ptakes B, 28 R to Q B sq ch, 

28 B to B 3 best, 29 R takes P at Q 6, 

29 K to Kt 2, 91) R to Q 2. 
(U) Why not 36 R 

96 B to Kt 2, 37 B to 
98PtoQR4. 

(1) White chooses the 
Bishop : 38 B to K 8 wins 

(K) White's Pawns on 
now also )>erfectly routed. If 46 P takes P, 
til Kt to B 6 ch. 47 K to Q sq. 47 Kt takes K P, 
48 K to B sq. 48 Kt to B 6, Ac. 



White. 

Mr. RoKsrv. 

PtoK4 

Kt to K B 3 

PtoQ4 

Q takes P 

BtoK3 

KttoBS 

BtoQB4 

8 QtoQ2 

9 Kt takes Kt 
Castles K R (A) 
PtoB4 
BtoQ6 
P takes B 
P takes P 
P takes B 
BtoB6 
Q R to Q sq 
PtoB4 
QtoB4 
RtoQ3 



10 
11 
12 
13 
11 
16 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 



21 
22 
23 
21 
26 
26 
27 



Bto QO 

QRtoKBS 

PtoBu 

Q takes Pch 

R takes Q 

KRtoB4 

RtakesRP 



Mrs. GxiASXT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 PtoQ3 

3 P takes P 

4 BtoQ 2 

6 Kt to K B 3 

6 BtoK2 

7 Kt to B 3 

8 Kt to K 4 

9 P takes Kt 

10 Castles 

11 BtoB3 

12 B tekes B 

13 BtoKt6(a) 

14 B takes Kt 
16 Kt takes P 

16 R to K sq 

17 PtoQB8(B) 

18 Kt to Kt 3 

19 Q to B 2 

20 QRtoQsq(C) 

21 Q to Q 2 

22 PtoKR3(D) 



23 Kt to Q 4 

24 Q takes Q 
26 Kt to K 6 
26 P to Q Kt 4 

Resigns. 

(a) Bad. P to K 6 would haye given the de 
fence a very secure game. 

(A) Anderssen Castles in this opening on the 
Queen's side. 

(B) If 17 R takes P, White wins, of course, 
by 18 P to B 4. 

(C) If 20 Q takes P, White forces the game by 

21 Q takes P ch, 21 K to R sq, 22 B to Q 4, 

22 Q to Kt 4, 23 R to K Kt 3. 

(D) There is nothing to be done; if 22 P to B 3, 
White simply proceeds with 22 P takes P. 

GAME 291. 

Rny Lopes. 

Played at the Leeskabinet in Rotterdam, the 26th 

ofMigrl874. 



1 
2 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 



Black. 
Heer Duybb. 
PtoK4 



14 
16 
16 



GAME 292. 



White. 
Mr. Wisker. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 P to Kt 3 

3 B to Kt 2 

4 PtoQ R3 
6 PtoQB4 

6 Kt to Q B 3 

7 Q to Q 3 (c) 

8 Q B to K B 4 (e) 

9 RtoBsq 

10 Kt to K R 3 

11 Castles 

12 B to K 3 

13 P to B 8 

14 R Ukcs Kt 
16 R takes P 

16 R to Q B 2 

17 B CO B sq 

18 R to Q sq 

19 P to K 3 

20 P to T^ I 

21 P to K 1 

22 Kt to B 2 

23 P to Kt 3 

24 R to K 2 

25 B to Q R 3 (k) 

26 Q to B 4 

27 P takes P 

28 BtoB6 

29 HtoR3 
90 PtoQ 6 

31 li takes P 

32 P takes R 

33 Kt to K 4 (1) 



KttoQB3 
PtoQR3 
KttoB3 
Kt takes P 
PtoQKt4 
BtoK3(a) 
Csstles 
9 Kt to B 4 (b) 

10 B to Kt 2 

11 KttoK9 

12 P to B 9 (c) 
19 P to Q 9 

B takes P 
R to Kt sq (d) 
Kt takes B (e) 
Resigns (f) 

by no means advisable; 

to Q 4 gives Black an 



to R 7? If then 
K 3, followed up by 



for his 



worst square 
a Pawn, 
the King's side 



are 



White. 
Mr. G.MACDovnLL. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 BtoR4 

5 Castles 

6 PtoQ4 

7 B to Kt 8 

8 P takes P 

9 Kt to B 3 

10 B to Q 6 

11 BtoK3 

12 Kt to K 4 

13 Q to Q 2 

14 P takes P 
16 B takes R P 

16 B takes P 

17 QtoR6 

(a) This course is 
the usual move 9 P 
even game. 

(b) 7 Kt takes Kt, 10 P takes Kt, 10 B to Kt 2. 
11 B to K 3, 11 Kt to R 4 avoided an overwhelm* 
ing attack. 

(c) Suicidal : from this point I think Black's 
game past redemption. 

(d) If Black take the Bishop, White wins by 
force, e.g : — 

16 P takes B 
16 Q takes P 16BtoK2 

17QRtoQsq 17QtoKsq 

18 Ktto Kt 6 18 Kt takes Kt 

19 Kt takes Kt 19 B tskes Kt 

20 Q takes B ch 20 K to R sq 

21 R to Q 3 and forces the mate. 

(e) If 16 K takes B, White wins the sacrificed 
piece back by 17 Q to B3 ch. 

(f) Mate or loss of the Queen cannot be 
avoided. Heer Ihmr6 ' does not play this 
game with his usual skill. 



Black. 
Mr. Maodonnell. 

1 PtoKS 

2 P to K B 4 (a) 

3 KttoKBS 

4 BtoK2 (b) 
6 Castles 

6 PtoQ4 

7 KtoRsq (d> 

8 K Kt to K 6 

9 P to Q B 3 (f) 

10 Kt tn Q 2 

11 PtoKKt4(g) 

12 B to B 3 

13 Kt takes Kt 

14 P takes P (h) 
16 Kt to Kb 3 

16 Kt to Q 4 

17 KttoB2 

18 Kt to Kt 4 

19 P to K R 3 

20 Ktto B 2 

21 B to Kt 2 

22 BtoQ2(i) 

23 QtoK2 

24 QtoB2 

25 KRtoQsq 

26 P to Kt 4 

27 Kt takes P 

28 B to K sq 

29 P to K 4 

SO P takes Q P 

31 R tokes R 

32 R to B sq 

33 P to Kt 6 

34 P takes Kt 
36 BtoR2 

36 Q to Kt sq 

37 B lakes P 

38 Kt to Q 5 

39 Kt to K R 6 ch (n) 

40 Kt to Q 7 

41 B takes B (i 

42 B takes P cl 

43 QtoB3 

44 R takes Q 

46 KtoR2 
40 K to Kt 3 

47 Kt to K 6 
46 RtoB7ch 
49 Ktto Q 7 oh 

60 Kt to Kt 6 dis ch 

61 R takes P 

62 Kt to Q 7 ch 
69 R to R 4 ch 
64 Kt to Kt 6 
66 BtoK6 

66 KttoQ5ch 

67 B to B 7 

68 B takes P oh 



^e 



34 P takes P 

36 P to Kt 6 (m) 
96 BtoK6 

37 P takes P 

38 Pko Q Kt 4 
89 R takes P 

40 KtoKt2 

41 Q to R 6 (o) 

42 R takes P 

43 R takes B 
41 Q takes Q 
46 R to Q 8 ch 

46 R to Q 7 ch 

47 R takes P 

48 BtoK7 

49 KtoB3 

60 K to K 2 (q) 

61 K to Q 9 

62 KtoB4 

63 KtoQ6 
64KtoB6 
66 RtoQ7 

66 R toQ9 

67 K to B 7 

68 Rto Q 2 

69 K to &t 6, and the game, at the 71st move, 
was given up as drawn. 

NoCBS BT ▲ Nxw HAvn. 

(a) As BUMk intends to play P to Q 4 the 
move in the text weakens his centre. 

(b) Either Blaok should play PtoQ 4 at once, 
or never. 

An eccentric move, and not to be f ollowed. 
ynotPto Kt9? 

(d) We fail to see the object of this move. 
It was more to the purpose to develope the forces 
on the Queen's side. 

(e) The development of the Queen's Bishop 
in close openings on Kt 2 or B 4 is now aban- 
doned in favour of the former s(|uare. 

It) P to Q B 4 is the only move. 

(g) The opening on both sides is deplorable. 
Black now undertakes a premature attack. 
Why not P to B 4. The last chance. 
At last. 

Forcing Black to make a good move, 
blunder, which ought to lose the game. 
White evidently overlooked the answer, P to Kt 6. 

(m) R to K B 2 is worthy of attention. 

(n) Black overlooks a simple continuation, 
which would leave him a Rook ahead. 99 B 
takes B, 40 P takes B, 40 Kt takes B P ch, 41 K 
moves. 41 Kt to Q 7. 

(o) A very fine move, which gives White a 
good chance of a draw. 

(p) The best chance to win the game is now 
KttakesR, BtakesB, Qtakes B, QtakesBch, QtoR2. 

rq) WhynotKtoKt4P 

(r) A blunder, .wbieh eannot» however, alter 
the result. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



Na 50^ by G. £. Carpenter. — This problem admits of 
two solutions, as pointed out by W. Nash and W. T. N. 6. 
H. T. C. A., J. N. K. and G. B. Stocker send authors solution 
whilst T. R. H. sends the second solution. 

No. 510, by C. A. GiLBERG. — **A fine and difficult pro- 
blem," H. J. C. A. — "Pretty, but obvious, the threatened 
check iKjints the way," W. Nash.— "Very good," W. J. N. B. 
— •'Pleasing, and good variations," T. R. H. — "The threat- 
ened check with the Black Rook spoils this problem," J. N. K. 
" My first idea was Q to R 8, my second the answer," G. B. S. 

No. 511, by P. T. Duffy. — This problem can be solved in 
three moves, as pointed out by W. Nash, H. J. C. A., G. B. S., 
T. R. H. and L. Centurini. 



»» 



No. 512, by J. A. Douglas. — "Brilliant and ingenious, 
H. J. C. A. — "Exceedingly pretty and ingenious, but very 
easy," W. Nash.— " A circular tour, rather pretty," T. R. H. 
— « Well constructed, but very easy," J. N. K.— " Well worked, 
pretty and interesting, the best in the number," G. B. S. 
W. J. N. B., however, points out that if White play 4 Q to R 2, 
the mate is shortened by one move. 

No. 513, by G. E. Barrier.— A White Pa^vnat K B 2 was, 
unfortunately, omitte|i fi-om the diagram. 

No. 514, by A. TowNSEND.— "Good," H.J. C. A.— 
" Rather weak,*^* W. Nash.—" Why is White's other Rook not 
on the board?" T. R. H.— "Much ado about nothing," 
W. J. N. B.— " Fair," J. N. K.— " Wants weeding," G. B. S. 

No. 515, by Dr. (ioLD.— "Very good," H. J. C A.— 
" IngenioiLs" W. Nash.— "Good," T. R. H.— "Fair," J. N. K. 

— "Fair,"G. B. S.— "Very neat," W. J. N.B. 

No. 516, by W. C. Cotton.— Very flimsy, the weakest in 
the number." H. J. C. A.—" Childish," W. Nash.— "Much 



too obvious," T. R. H.— "Poor," T. N. K.— "Very poor.- 
W. J. N. B.— "Neat, but very easy,'' G. B. S. 

517, by D. Clark. — "Neat and pleasing," H. J. C. A. — 
"Very tame, as usual," W. Nash. — " Awkward, and not equal 

to his usual form," T. R. H. — " Altogether devoid of interest," 
J. N. K.— "Seen at a glance," W. J. N. B.— "Easy ; the 
idea is good, but not sufficiently well worked," G. B. S. 

No. 518, by G. B. Stocker.— " Very pretty," H. J. C. A. 
— "Neat, and well expressed," J. N. K. — "Ingenious, hot 
Black is much too inferior in strength," T. R. H. — The 
above send the author's solution, but W. Nash and W. T. N. B. 
send another, as well as the author's, beginning i B to K 4, &c. 

No. 519, by C. Callender. — "Elegant and interesting," 
H. J. C. A. — "Very pretty and ingenious, but not difficult," 
W. Nash. T. R. H. puts down the first move correctly, but 
says, in a foot note, " My supposed solution requires five moves.** 
"Pretty," W. J. N. B.— "A clever composition, but rather 
uninteresting," J.N. K. — "A very good problem," G. B. S. 

No. 520, by F. W. Lord.— "Excellent in all respects," 
H. T. C. A. — "A most beautiful and subtle conception, one of 
the hardest nuts I ever solved," W. Nash. — "Very pretty, bnt 
marred by a dual solution in one variation," W. J. N. B. — 
"Great care has evidently been bestowed on this excellent 
)x>sition, and the variations are exact," G. B. S. 

No. 521, by J. Menzies. — "The idea is good, but lacks 
finish, as duals might have been avoided," H.J. C. A. — " Ii is 
not very easy to go wrong with this problem," W. Nash. — 
" Very mgemous, but unsound," J. N. K. — " Neat, but spoilt 
by duals, ^ W. J. N. B. — " Interesting, but easy, the isolated 
Pawn tells a tale," G. B. S. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS, 



No. 500. 

Rco ProblomB Reviewed. 

No. 610. 

1 Q to K Kt 7 1 R takes P ch 

2 Q takes R ch 2 P takes Q 
.3 Kt. mntos 

Tbe vHi-iations can be easily worked 
from the above. 

No. £11. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 512. 

I Q takea P 1 B to Q 2 

2QtoKR7ch 2 P interposes 

3 B to K U 6 3 Kt to Q 7 

4 Q to R i(q ch 4 Kt interposes 

5 Q to Q Kt sq ch i( Pinterposes 
6QtoQKt7ch 6R takes Q 
7 Kt mates 



No. 613. 
Bee Problems Reviewed. 

No. 614. 

1 RtoKBS 1 Aaght 

2 Mates accordingly. 

No. 616. 

1 Kt to K B 6 1 Anght 

2 Mates accordingly 



No. 616. 



1 Kt to Q Kt « 

2 R takes R ch 

3 K mattes 



1 PtoQ4 

2 R takes R 



No. 617. 

1 R takes P 1 BtakesB 

2 K Kt to Q 5 ch 2 Kt takes Kt 

3 Rmates 



No. 616. 
Bee Problems Reviewed. 



No. 620. 



No. 619. 



1 QtoB7 

2 PtoK4ch 

3 BtoQB3 

4 Mates 



1 

2 
3 



BtoRS 
h takes P 
Alight 



2 P to Q 3, &c. 



If 1 BtoB4 



1 B takes P 

2 R takes Q 

3 BtoB2 

4 abates 



1 P Queens 

2 KtakesKt 

3 Au^ht 



No. 621. 



1 Kt to Kt 2 

2 BtoKS 

3 Kt to K B 4 
4BtoKB3 

6 B to Kt 2 



1 P moves 

2 P moves 

3 P takes Kt 

4 P takes B 
6 Rmates 



The Kt, however, may be playod 
K B 6 for White's first move. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



L. J. M. (Shanghai.) — ^The law is very clear on the point : 
** When the King is moved, as a penalty, the player cannot 
Castle on that move." 

G. ScHNiTZKi (Dusseldorf). — Mr. Healey*s position is not 
quite the .«ame as the one in the Handbwh. The addition of 
the B at K R 5 alters the idea, and, of course, the solution. 

J. P. (Bedford). — Tluinks for the problem. We are glad to 
know that you do not countenance Mr. Gossip's proceedings. 
That gentleman's desolate condition is becoming quite pitiable. 

W. Nash (St. Neots). — Many thanks for your courteous letter. 
^'our remarks concerning problems 485 and 497 appear to be 
correct, and we r^et they were not noticed in the proper 
place, but the omission was due to pressure of time, which was 
niso the cause of the other errors you mention. 

F. H. Bennett (Leeds).— Veiy good, and very acceptable. 



J. G. B. (Hartford).— Letter and carte to hand. We tAall 
write at length by next mail. 

G. C. T. Brook. —Thanks for the game, which shall be 
examine<I, and duly reported upon. 

T. W. L.— We can see no mate if Black play i K takes Kt. 
There seems to be a mistake somewhere. 

G. E. H. — ^Thanks for your excellent problem, but it can, 
unfortunately, he solved by i R to K 4, &c. 

G. B. S.— Problems and reviews duly receivetl. We are 
glad to see you join our band of critics. The 20th of each m<Mith 
is our limit. 

W. CoATES.— The problem is, indeed, a difficult one, and we 
agree with you in thinking that it will be a nut for pur revieweis. 
J. N. K.— Problems received, with thanks. { 
G. C. T. — Thanks for the correspondence ^ame, but ovr 
examiner reports that it is not strong enough for/our pages. 
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WHIST. 



A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



7 



S 



10 



II 



12 



«3 



HAND No. 198. 

Played at the WestmJjoster Ghees Club. 
Score love all. 
Z turns up Spade King. 
A. 



0^0 
0^0 

^O^ 









HAND No. 199. 

Played at Nassau, Bahamaw. 

Score loye all. 

Z tuTDs up Club Queen. 

A*8 HiiTD.— Clubs Ace, Kinsr. 10, 3 ; Hearts 

Ace, Queen, 7, 6, 3 ; Spades, King, 4; D. Ace, 4. 






«IL4 

















2 


♦ 






1 


V 


w^m 


LOJ 




HAND No. 200. 

Score A and B 2, X andZ 3. 
A to lead. Z turned up Hearts Knave. 

A.. Am B« Z. 







S? 



9 

<9 










♦ 4 





<? 



9 S? 



9 9 



9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



9 9 
<9 9 
9^9 
9 9 



9 9 



9 9 



9^9 
9 9 
9^.9 
9^9 




4 






4 ♦ 







O 






10 




A. 




10 







o o 
o o 



o o 




12 



13 




12 



® 


♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦ 




V 



13 






9 




9 9 




9 




9mj 


9 




9 








3d 


9 




9? 9 




9 




f^fln 




1^ 



^ 






4 4 

4 4 


6 


oooo 



oooo 


















t ♦ 











m 


8 
9 


9 

9 9 






0^0 














8 



0% 








♦ 4 




4^4 
4 4 


































9 


9 
9 9 

9 9 








9 9 
9 9 
9^9 
9 9 


9 9 

9 
<;? 9 




0^0 

oOo 




•:• 










9 








4 ♦ 




* 








* 4 




^^^ 




tJ^ 




9 9 




4 4 




'^SSM 








♦ 




♦ 4 




♦a* 




♦ * 






♦ ♦ 









M 






II 






mm 












II 


♦*4 




<* 




♦ ♦ 




♦ 


♦ + 




0% 




^Mi 




9 9 




4 4 




-^ffil 













4 4 




4 4 




4* * 
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HAND No, 198. 

Notes. — This hand was played in our presence, and, as an example of how not to do it, we think we have not seen its equal. 
If X and Z had combined to play their worst we cannot think they could have been more successful. Trick i . — Why, with 4 
Diamonds, Z covers the 10, we do not know. Trick 2. — The natursd inference from X*s play should be, that 10 was the highest 
card in A's hand, and that the Kg was in X's. Z, however, fails to take any notice of this supposition. Trick 4. — Z, having now 
ascertained that the 10 was led from Kg, Kv, 10, refuses to trump. Trick 6. — With Uie b^t Heart probably against him, we 
doubt the trump lead. Trick 7. — Consistent to the end, Z returns the small trump. We will only add tlus game was not played 
by children, at a child's party, but at a Whist club, for money. 

HAND No. 199. 

Notes by W. B., who played A's hand. — ^Tricks i and 2. — A is justified, with this strength, in leading a trump. His intention 
is to wait for his partner to return his lead, and then finesse the 10. The fall of the cards, however, induces him to take out another 
round, after whicn he knows there are ai least two remaining in X's hand. Trick 6. — At this stage A knows X must hold the 10 
of Hearts and the losing trump. He therefore wins his partner's trick, plays the winning trump, and ensures two more tricks in 
Hearts. Trick 9. — At tlie end of the ninth trick A knows, by Z's discards, tricks 5, 6, and 7, that he is weak in Spades, that B, his 
partner, is weak in Diamonds, and therefore, at trick 10, he leads his best Spade. The rest of the hand plays itself^ and A and B 
make the 13 tricks. 

This hand is placed at the disposal of the "Westminster Papers." If inserted, the Editor will oblige W. B. by giN-ing 
his opinion on A's play at tricks i and 10 ; on Z's discarding all his Spades ; on B's discard at tricks 7 and 8 ; and Z's play at trick 
12, and by a general criticism of the hand. 

Notes by the Editor. — ^Trick I. — We should lead the Heart Ace. Trick 7. — Z's discard of the Spade 9 is bad, on principle. 
He does not know his partner's suit, and he has already sho^n his partner that his o\%ii suit is Diamonds. On the contrary, X'.^v 
suit may be Spades, and Z must keep one to give him the suit. B s discard is, we think, sound. At trick 10 A attends to hU 
partner's first discard. We cannot too often impress on our readers that it is the first discard that it is important to remember ; the 
after discards may be, and they generally are, forced. 

HAND Na 200. 

[We publish this hand at the remiest of the players, and not because of its merits. The players seem to think that A gained 
the game by bad play. We do not think so. The lead originally of Kg a\ ith the Knave turned up makes it perfectly plain that the 
lead is from Kg, Qn, Kv and another, or others. This is not like the case of a Kg led in a plain suit, when, as a rule, it b bad play 
to pass the Kg. Nor is it like the lead of a Kg late in hand, when such a lead may be forced, but the hand, as far as trumps i> 
concerned, is almost like D. D., and the simple question to be considered is, what is the best mode of proceeding to make the largest 
number of tricks ? A minute's reflection would show that A takes the best chance of making a great game. A knows that, unless* 
he makes three by cards, the game is lost by honours. Why Z persists in his lead of trumps we do not understand. If his partner 
has the Ace, all is plain sailing ; if A or B have the Ace, they woiUd not pass King and Queen without an object Z should look at the 
extraordinary hand in the last number, and, if that hand and this will not teach him to play '* to the score," we cannot do so. 
I'^erein consists the science of Whist] 



No. loi.— DOUBLE DUMMY CURIOSITY. 
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No. 102.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
A's Hand. 
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SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. loo. 

By E. J. 



8. A leads Spade Kg. ; won by A. 

9. A leads Heart 10 ; X covers with the Kv.; B with the Kg. ; 
and Z with the Ace ; won by Z. 

Z leads a Diamond ; A discards Club 7 ; won by Z. 

Z leads his long Diamond ; A discards Club On. ; won 

byZ. 
Z leads Heart 5 ; A takes with the 8 ; won by A. 



10. 
II. 



12. 



13. A leads Heart Qn.; won by A. 



1. A leads Diamond 7 ; X puts on the 10; B the Kv., which Z's 

Kg. takes ; won by Z. 

2. Z leads Club 9 ; A puts on the 5 ; and X the 10 ; won by X. 

3. X leads Diamond Qn. ; B covers with the Ace ; won by B. 

4. B leads Spade 5 ; Z passes it ; and A puts on Qn. ; won by A. 

5. A leads his last Diamond to his partner's best, the 9 ; won 

byB. 

6. B leads Spade 8 ; and Z takes with the Ace; won by Z. 

7. Z leads Club 8 ; and A wins with the Ace; won by A. 

Notes. — There are many other variations, which appear to me equally good, although I prefer the solution above set out, as 
it elucidates, in the simplest and clearest manner, the principles on which the problem is constructed. It is the business of solvers 
to send their solutions, with such comments and observations only as bear on the practical working of them out, and he is the best 
solver who, by means of his notes, accomplishes this in the most concise and exhaustive manner. The pleasure of success in any 
undertaking is ever great ; that attending the solution of a problem (no matter in what — whether Geometry, Mathematics, Chess, 
Whist, &c) is notedly so, but, to my mind, the consideration of the theoretical principles on which it is based is far greater; and 
though the scientific treatment of a problem should, for the reason before statecl, form the subject of a distinct article, yet on this 
occasion I cannot help deviating from my own unvarying practical course, believing this to be a good opportunity of doing so, as the 
application of the principle I am about to mention will occupy but a short space, yet is none the less beautiful on that account. I 
•will begin by observing — it will sometimes happen that it is necessary to know not only wAal are the proper leads, but also the (frt/cr 
in which they should be made, and this problem, in my judgment, contains a very pretty illustration of this last mentioned 
proposition. For, on looking at the Heart suit, a casual glance will show that neiUier X nor Z can lead it, as their adversaries 
vrould then secure two tricks in it ; for if Z were to lead a low one, A would put on the 8, X the Kv., and B the Kg., thus leaving 
in A's hand Qn. and 10, against Z*s Ace and 9, and as X must lead the Kv., the same result would follow if Z refused to cover B's 
Kg. On the other hand, as between A and B, it would be preferable for the former to lead up the 10, so as to force out the Kv. 
boiind him, and thus preserve the major tenace, leaving Z with the minor tenace. As, therefore, prima JaciCy it appears that A 
shotdd come up with the 10, it is evidently a certainty that he and his partner must make two tricks in this suit, if, before touching itj 
they could so manage and conduct this hand as, in the last Jvt'e retnaining tricks^ to leave Z with no other suit than Hearts and 
Diamonds, provided, of course, they do not prejudice their own game in other respects in their endeavours to accomplish this purpose. 
This can be effected upon the following system of play : trumps must be led twice, B must play the Spade through twice, A must 
decline taking Clubs in the first round, but win the second with the Ace, and if left with the Club Ace or best Spade in the second 
or third rounds, respectively, he must lead them out, and then play the Heart 10. It, therefore, logically follows that A ought to 
leMTve his Heart 10 as his last leading suit, and it will, moreover, be found that if he plays it out in any other order, A and B must 
lose, instead of making the odd trick. Although all this is very clear when pointed out, and I can fancy many exclaiming, " Well, 
anybody can see that !" I would, in return, ask them — How many of you have even attempted it? How many of you have failed at 
it? How many of the few who have succeeded did not, in the first instance, try the lead of the Heart 10 as an original or inter- 
mediate lead ? I candidly confess I did, and after being for some time embarrassed by it, and failing to solve the problem, I then 
resorted to the proper lobd. 
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WHIST JOTTINGS. 



BAD PLAYERS HAVE FEELINGS. 

" Oh I wad some poVr the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ; 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
An' foolish notion." 

Whist would be very pleasant if we could always play with good players. This being out of the question, is 

there any reason why men should not play with good humour? It is useless striving for the impossible ; but a 

freedom from ill temper seems within the reach of all. When we sit down, we know that we shall join in a game 

at which there will be good, bad and indifferent players ; if we be practical men, we shall accept the inevitable, 

and not make ourselves uncomfortable or miserable about a subject over which we have no control The bad 

players have the same rights that the good players have ; they play for their own money, and, in the long run, 

the good players should have the advantage. It cannot be that men who habitually lose a trick from 

inattention can have cards sufficiently good to pull them through for ever. We would not be so rash as to 

predicate anything that will happen at cards, for the fickle goddess heaps favours on persons that do not appear 

to deserve them, and she withholds those favours from some who^ by study, perseverence and practice deserve 

encouragement. The play seems to us bad from a very simple cause. At Whist every one finds fault. We do 

not object to the practice if the faultfinder commences where it will be most usefid. A man may find &ult 

with others for an age, and will not learn Whist, but if he will find fault with himself he will, from that moment, 

commence to play better. We were playing with a very good fellow a short time ago, when he said he had 

lost every rubber by his partner's fault No doubt there was some truth in this, although, to our thinking, some 

of his suggestions were unsound. He abused one player for not leading originally ti[ie Ace from Ace Qeen 

and two small ones, and he did so because if his partner had so led he would have won the game. 

We have so often protested against this kind of criticism that it is useless repeating our 

arguments, except to say, that criticism after the event is of no value if the critic is guided 

by the result. No criticism is worth a straw unless the critic places himself in the player's position, 

with his knowledge; no more, no less. The player who foimd fault with his partner for not 

leading the Ace, kept harping on this same string, whilst he perpetrated the following jokes :— h(i) His partner 

led Club, third hand he won with the Queen, and during the whole game never returned the suit, although he 

had the Ace in his hand. (2) Original lead of a trump, secondhand did not follow suit Third hand put on 

the 10, having the King in his hand, and justified the play by saying that fourth hand must have Ace. We do 

not know why there was any must about it, but the player who will finesse at all in this position should scarcely 

venture to scold others. (3) We led the Queen of a suit, best; our joker trumped with two trumps in — one 

in his hand, and the other in our hand. (4) Original lead of a Spade, won by our joker with the Knave. He 

led out Ace, King, to which every one followed suit, and having the thirteenth card he led it out (5) At the 

end of a hand he had the two long trumps and a small Club. His partner had Club Ace, 4, Spade Ace, and 

our joker knew that his partner had the two Aces. In order to get tiiree tricks he led out the two trumps, to 

give his partner the chance of throwing away the Club Ace, which he did, and thus lost the game. (6) We 

were playing a strong trump game, and by our discard we shewed Clubs to be our suit Partner led the 9 ; 

with five of the suit, including King, 10, we passed the 9, and subsequently found our partner had Ace, Queen. 

We refrain from more examples, for it is wearisome to the flesh to see such play amongst qucui intelligent meiL 

The first time our joker scolded us, we submitted, and refrained from finding fault We said nothing, but we 

thought : — 

" O, ye wha are sae guid yoursd, 
Sae pious and sae holy, 
Ye've nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebour's fauts and folly." 

If our critic would just look at home, and examine his faults, instead of his neighbour's, it would be good 
for all parties. The number of mistakes that men can remember when committed by their partners is truly 
wonderful If they could use their memories in like manner to record their own blunders, what a list they 
would have. If all the great faultfinders would try this remedy for a fortnight, we should accomplish more 
good than all the Whist writers put together. A fortnight thus spent in meditation on their own faults would 
make the players better players. This knowledge would make them more modest, and more charitable about 
the blunders of others. The talk during this time would be stopped, and if men learned at Whist to appreciate 
the value of quietness, we should have peace and harmony for ever. When a player begins to find fiuilt 
with himself, he must do so to himself; except on those occasions when he has a generous partner. When 
he has a surly or disagreeable partner, who may make more mistakes than you, if you confess your &ults, 
your last state will be worse than the first For you will see mistakes that he does not, and some of tiie 
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latter will be the fruit of his own imagination, and you will hare to answer (i)for your mistakes that you see, 
(2) for your nxistakes that he sees, (3) and for your mistakes which exist in his imagination alone ; and the 
moment you admit an error to a man of this sort, he will assume a superiority, if he has it not, 
that, if it were not too ludicrous, would be excessively anno3dng. 

Given the fact that good players and bad players must play together, why not make the best of it? 
If we must take the physic, it is as well to gulp it down in one draught; it is useless sipping it, and 
making wry faces over it. The bad players have feelings like ourselves, they come to gamble, or to 
enjoy themselves in some way, and although their enjoyment and ours are not the same, it is enjoyment 
Why should we deprive them of their pleasiures ? you cannot drive them away by scolding, it is only the 
sensitive men — the men we like, and whose absence we deplore — ^that scolding drives away You may 
make the hardened player uncomfortable for a moment : you may make him lose his head, and for 
this you will suffer as much as he. The next hand he will drop a card on the table; be in a hurry 
to pick it up, and drop another ; revoke, or trump yoiu* best card ; for this you suffer as well as he. Reason 
tells you that had you not displayed temper this would not have happened. Your pocket is touched, 
and this is equivalent to some player's feelings ; and, last of all, you have done that for which you are 
sorry, — ^lost your temper, and prevented another from enjoying himself. The bad player enjoys his rubber in 
his own way just as well as the good. It is not knowledge or skill that makes men happy. *' The fool is happy 
that he knows no more,'^ and if we apply the same principle of life to the Whist table, could we not all 
point to some good jolly old feUow who has been playing happily and contentedly all his life without 
bothering his head about the subject He has obtained pleasure from the game for many a year. Why should 
he follow our ancestors' craving for knowledge, to bring with it so much discomfort? He does not feel the 
miseiy of bad play, because he knows it not. When we play ill, we suffer horrible tortures, and when the 
mistakes occur, as diey do more often, when we are in a vein of ill luck ; when, on losing rubber after rubber, 
with a persistency and perseverence worthy of a better cause ; when day by day the money flows from our 
pockets, until we seem on the verge of ruin, and it requires but one more push to send us over the precipice ; 
then the good player suffers agony, of which our good old friend knows nothing. If he knew that by his blunders 
he lost h^ partner's money, he would be sorry for it ; but he could not feel as the man feels who stakes his last 
coin on the throw of the die. My Lord, with ;;^i 00,000 a year may throw for ;^i,ooo, and his pulse need 
beat no faster; why should it? The man who throws for his last ;;^i,ooo must have strong nerves not to 
feel a tremor of excitement at the result The rich cannot gamble. It is the poor alone that can feel all the 
pain, anguish and despair attached to losing. Nay, the poor also have some compensation for this ; they 
have more pleasure in winning. The rich man may care for his dinner, but sxurely he will not obtain the 
same enjoyment from his meal as the man who has had no dinner for a week ; and what does it matter to 
the rich man when he wins ? He can be cool on the subject ; although we have seen some that made more 
fuss about losing jQ$ or ;^io than men with a tithe of their income would care to show. If the pleasure of 
gambling consists in excitement, then it is the poor and needy only that can get the full enjoyment out of 
gambling. The two extremes exist for the poor and not for the rich, and it is tilie extreme in each case that 
causes the most intense misery, and the greatest happiness. 



** CAVENDISH ON WHIST."— ioth EDITION. 

Messrs. De La Rue inform us that the delay in issuing this book has been caused by typographical 
difficulties, which have arisen from the introduction of a novel arrangement of the hands. We sincerely 
trust that the system adopted by the J^te/d is not to be introduced, because this, in our judgment, is the worst 
ever invented. We shall gladly welcome any improvement on this head. The book will be ready at the 
end of this month, and the price is advanced to 5s. 



NEW AND OLD STYLES OF PLAY. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — In this distant quarter, your journal is always looked for with interest, and your dictum 
on Whist matters received with veneration. On a recent visit to England, I had the pleasure of playing 
several times at the Westminster Club, where a good rubber may be found any day. It appeared to me, 
however, that among certain players a new style of play had sprung up, the ignorance of whidi placed me at 
a disadvantage, and occasionally earned for me what I thought unmerited reproof* I shall be glad if you will 
favour me with your opinion of the following hand, which was played the day before I left England. For 
playing as I did I was severely taken to task, but I humbly submit, that if the tiieory of Whist, as I learned it, 
be correcti any other play would have been wrong. Score love alL Queen of Diamonds turned up to my 
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left My hand — Diamond 9, 7, 3 ; Hearts Knave; Clubs Knave, 10, 9, 6 ; Spades Queen, Knave, 9, 7, 6; 
my partner leads King of Hearts, which wins. He then played Hearts 2, which I trump, and return 
trumps 9. It turns out that my partner held only three trumps to the Knave, and we lose the game. I am 
severely rated for leading trumps, but I reply, that, by forcing me with the best Heart in his hand, my partner 
brought the trump lead upon himself. His retort is, that he did not necessarily force me, as I might hold the 
Queen. As the odds were two to one against my holding another Heart, I do not think this justification will 
hold water. I am bound to say that a player of the first rank, who stood by, pronounced against me, or 
I should not have felt it necessary to ask your opinion. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, A. O. M. 

CALCurri, 13th September 1874. 

[In former times the members of the Westminster and other Clubs played by some system, some on a 
bad system, and others on a good system. Now-a-days every man's hand is against every other. We do not 
approve the lead of the small Heart. The leader had not sufficient strength to force, and, to oar 
thinking, it is no excuse for leading the Heart that our correspondent might have had the Queen. A player, not 
intending to force, has no right to run the risk of forcing when that risk is so imminent If he wishfld to 
force, he could do so the third round. At the same time, we do not consider our correspondent justified in 
leading a trump, with such a hand. The first player, with Ace, King of Hearts in his hand, would have 
led trumps, if he wanted tliem, before leading the Heart at all. The weak hand has, therefore, takee 
upon himself the conduct of the hand, with the knowledge that his partner docs not conmience with 
trumps. When we are strong and want trumps out, we do not hesitate to lead up to an honour, but with a 
weak hand, and weakness in trumps, we do not do so. The lead of the trump was tempting, but, we think, 
unsound. We certainly could not find fault with our correspondent for the course he adopted, althoi^h we 
should not have led that — Ed. " Westminster Papers.'*] 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

It may be taken for a fact that the British stage has been in a more healthy and vigorous condition in the 
decade 1865 to 1875 than in that preceding it We concede the fact, we re-echo it; but we are not the less 
alive to the many dntgs or parasites which impede the progress, or mar the growth of this important branch of 
art For instance, there is at present a great dearth of original play writing ; there is a tendency to adapt to 
our stage the lower form of French drama ; there are what may be called petticoat interests ; an<^ lastly, there 
is, to put it mildly, something not altogether satisfactory about dramatic criticism. We must remark that, in 
speaking of dramatic criticism, we allude to that which appears in the daily press^ and that portion of the 
weekly press which gives some prominence to theatrical matters. 

It is then commonly, but not always justly remarked, that the critics are interested or biassed persons, 
and cannot be relied upon for an independent review. There are those who will tell you that the tone to be 
taken is settled in the editor's room, and that the critics write just what they are told to write, and no more. 
We do not believe this for a moment, and only mention the gossip because it usually proceeds from persons 
who know that such is not the case. But whilst it may be admitted that the critic is rarely, if ever, the creature 
of his editor or proprietor, he is without doubt continually hampered by difficulties of his own creating. To be|^ 
with, he takes no pains to conceal his identity. He is a member of theatrical clubs, he seeks the friendship of this 
or that actor or actress, he button-holes managers in the lobby, and he is generally hail fellow well met with the whole 
world of the theatre. It is not so with reviewers of books, and we suppose that few authors know, or even 
can guess, at the name of the critic who may have occasion to cut up their works in the Sainrday or the 
Aihencsum. But our dramatic critic is known to everybody, down to the first-night frequenter of the gallery; 
and his articles are as Httle anonymous as if he signed his name to them. How can he then, unless he is 
gifted with an exceptionally stony heart, denounce Brown's new play, or Robinson's rendering of Hamlet, 
when he may probably sit between them the next evening at the club tcibk d^IioWi We do not impeach his 
honour, nor his independence, but it is well nigh impossible for him to hold up his friends to public 
execration. Then, again, not only the actor's friends, but his friend's friends (of either sex) must be cared for. 
A critic that escapes the Theatrical Club, is liable to come to grief in the Lounger's Club. Not unfrequently, a 
Lounger's acquaintance, possessed of a limited education, but unlimited commar^ of capital, takes Vipon 
himself the cares of managing a theatre. Then is our critic pestered and entreated for his good word. If he 
resists, he must encounter black looks, cold shoulders, and underhand enmity. If he yields, he loses his self 
respect, and so, in either case, he is a miserable man. There are many other ways by which a critic, of his 
own accord, makes it impossible for himself to write impartially. Some are authors as well as critics, and so 
put themselves under an obligation to the manager who produces their plays. They also have to notice their 
own productions, and though they may avoid giving praise or censure by a simple explanation of the story, 
thire is something not quite nice about the proceeding \ especially as they are bound to praise tlie performers, 
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good or bad Another may be the owner of a journal, the lessee of a theatre, and his own critic. This is an 
exceedingly complicated relationship. 

Of a very different type are those critics who, in their very strivings after honesty and independence, are 
guilty of grievous injustice and favouritism. These are usually young critics, whose fluency is more 
developed than their judgment. They set up a model of what, in their eyes, is the best sort of acting, and 
pour out a flood of severity and sarcasm on any performer who is not absolutely after the model, however 
meritorious he may be in other respects. Their theory of an actor is briefly education and dress, and should 
he not be perfect in these, he is worth nothing. Nobody can accuse us of undervaluing the advantages of 
both, but we suppose it is an incontestable fact that a man may be a good actor without them, and that they 
cannot, of themselves, make him a good actor, were he Brummell and Bulwer rolled into one. To give an 
example of dress, the critics alluded to would censure Mr. Phelps as Alfred Evelyn, and praise Mr. Sothem 
in the Favourite of Fortune, This is not an unfair case, for we must confess that Mr. Phelps* costume would 
be as irritating as Mr. Sothem's fascinating ; but our critics should rise superior to the tailor. Instead of 
education, we should, perhaps, have said accentuation ; for a Piccadilly accent, though it may cover an 
indifferent education, has a marvellous fascination for certain unthinking critics. 

We have allowed ourselves to stray rather from what may be supposed to be the subject in hand — the 
novelties of the month. The excuse must be, that whatever the quantity of these novelties, their quality is 
indifferent Everybody who is theatrically inclined is on the tip-toe of expectation to see or read about 
Mr. Irving's Hamlet ; and as the criticism thereon will appear at the same time as these Papers, we cannot 
expect that our Notes on the past month will be much heeded. Melodrama, and opera bouffe in its various 
forms, are still the rule, and struggle with each other for the supremacy over the favour of the public. The 
Adelphi has produced a melodrama, called The Geneva Cross ; the St. James's an opera bouffe, 77ie Black 
Prince, The two unfortunate theatres in Holbom are re-opened, the one with a melodrama, the other with 
an opera bouffe. Our American Cousin is revived at the Haymarket, and though the thrilling scenes in 
which the lawyer and his drunken clerk appear belong to melodrama, the music now allotted 
to Dundreary is suggestive of opera bouffie. It must be added, en parenthese, that 
Mr. Sothern, as Dundreary, is still unapproachable. These two forms of the drama are 
thus seen to be abundantly represented this month, though there are signs that opera bouffie 
is not exactly decaying, but in a state of transition towards farcical comedy, or to the 
burletta of former days, always with the addition, belonging to the present period, of extiavagant 
dresses, and much display of ladies' legs. Thus, in The Black Prince^ the music is selected miscellaneously 
from the works of M. Lecocq, the story from one or more French authors, and music and story are brought 
together for the first time. This is not opera bouffe, as it has been hitherto understood to be. M. Lecocq 
protests against this unauthorised use of his music ; but as he had already disposed of his rights to music 
publishers, presumably without conditions, it does not appear that he has just cause for complaint, unless he 
considers the words palpably inappropriate to the music. But, however the case may be, as regards the 
music, there is no announcement made that MM. Labiche and Delacour, from whom Mr. Famie takes the 
story of the The Black Prince, or that French author from whom he borrows the plot of Loo at the Strand, 
have disposed of their rights to him, and we cannot help thinking that all these gentlemen have grave reasons 
to be offiended ; especially if, as is possible, they have no love of music. The performers in The Black Prince 
act and sing moderately well, especially the tenor, Mr. Chatterson, who is an acquisition ; and the entertain- 
ment would be bearable, if it were half as long as it is. This long drawn-out tediousness is the constant 
drawback to opera bouffe. If the manager of the St. James's will make two hours, instead of three, suffice 
for TTie Black Prince, and shorten the intervals between the acts, the performance will be more agreeable, 
and the cigarette smoking in the lobbies can be dispensed with. It is advertised that smoking saloons are 
provided, but it was evident, on the first night, that the passages, which are only separated fi'om the stalls and 
circle by a partition an inch thick, constituted the smoking saloons. Accordingly, a fine odour of chopped 
hay and burnt paper penetrated the auditorium, and when, in the third act, the actors and actresses (who 
delight to show off" their prowess in this respect) lighted their cigarettes, the homage was complete to one 
of the pet affectations of the day. 

Melodrama is heavily handicapped this month in its struggle with opera bouffe. Neither the 
Adelphi, nor still less the Holbom, have the ear of the court of critics, who have a culpable weakness 
towards fashion. Newmarket, at the Holbom, is very bad, and much of the dialogue is rank fustian. So long'as 
the author sticks to the stable he is fairly interesting, for he evidently knows what he is writing about ; but 
his conspiracies and abduction, his heroine and his villain are of the most exploded Coburg type. Neither 
the acting of Miss Brennan, Miss Addison and Mr. Belford, nor one well arranged scene of the interior of a 
stable^ can redeem Newmarket from being shocking nonsense. At the Adelphi attention is invited, outside 
the doors, to the Geneva Cross, by the picture of a priest, of some denomination, waving a Geneva flag. 
Nothing, however, is seen of this gentleman inside, unless he is the missing character which Mr. Fernandez 
was expected to represent on the first night. The Geneva Cross is not without merit, but suffers, firstly, from 
an explosion of gunpowder, which on the first night nearly frightened a lady in the stalls into a fit ; secondly, 
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like most plays of this year, from its inordinate length ; thirdly, from an evident desire on the part of the 
author, Mr. (Micawber) Rowe, to graft an element of pure comedy on his melodrama. This vein of comedy, 
though not bad in itself, is inopportune, and unsuited to an Adelphi audience. It is acted, too, somewhat 
artificially by Miss Henderson, the peculiarities of whose style are, we fear, ineradicable, owing to her long 
services at the East-end. But if the peculiarities are marked, so are also her good points ; for she has both 
force and voice, and her merits are far greater than those of many an actress who is better known to the 
public. 

The Strand Theatre presents a programme which we can praise almost unreservedly, and one which is 
well worth the attention of the playgoer who does not care about high art. The burlesque, or bouff<marie^ or 
whatever the title is, of Loo is lively, which is good ; it is short, which is better ; and it is nearly free from 
vulgarity, which is best of all, for those who wish their wives to be amused. M. Marius is especially good, 
and the kind of dance he indulges in is funny and unconventional. Mr. Byron's Old Sailors is also short 
and lively, but differs in no respect from any of its hundred and one predecessors by the same author. 
Some of the jokes are old, and some, though not perhaps new to the minds of people, are what is usually 
termed, " never before published." 

We cannot conclude this article without noticing, as a fresh proof of the decentralisation of the drama, that 
whilst all theatrical London is thinking of Mr. Irving's Hamlet, theatrical Manchester, where Mr. Phelps is at 
present an exile, is to witness the production of a play, in which the veteran is to " create " the character of 
Voltaire. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



WHIST. 

M. D. in Q. {A YariHtrougk) — In reading your Whist Jottings 
— "What the cards say" — ^you mention that you had two " Yar- 
boroughs/* What does that mean, and whence the derivation ? 
— Ans, A Yarborough is a Whist hand which contains no card 
higher than a 9. A late Lord Yarborough was in the habit of 
making a bet of i,aoo to i against this occurring on any given 
occasion, and hence the name. The true odds against this 
event Ls 1,827 to I. 

D. W. {Exposed cards^ when should they be called?) — Our 
correspondent points out what he conceives an irregularity in 
calling exposed cards. It is of constant occurrence, he says, 
ihat when a card is>expo«ed by the fourth player, the leader (as 
soon as his card is led, and before the third player has played) 
!>a)'s, " Now we will have the exposed card,'' naming it. — Ams, 
We are obliged to our correspondent for calling attention to 
the subject. Although the books are silent on the point, accord- 
ing to the ordinaiy rules of law we must construe the rule to 
mean that the caid can be called when it is the offender's turn 
to play ; and it follows that it is an irregularity to call it before 
his turn to play. If it is called before the third player plays, the 
remark may intimate to him that he is not tu win the trick. 
In all card matters it is best to keep well within the law, 
particularly when the enforcement of the most ordinary penalty 
often gives rise to angry feelings and disputes. We know of 
no peimlty for calling the card before the proper time. 

M. A. {Ijwkingat a hand and betting). — In the Etiquette of 
Whist, which is binding on all Whist pUiyers, you will find the 
following nile laid down : — *' No one should look over the 
hand of a plaver against whom he is betting.'* It follows that 
you are bound to leave the side of the player against whom you 
are betting, and, so far as we know, gentlemen leave without 
asking, or they ask the permission of the player to remain where 
they arc. 

Z. {A c/teml) — If I meet a man at another's house, suspected of 
cheating at caids, should I play with him ? — Afu. Charity covers a 
multitude of sins, but there is no pardon in this world for any 
one who cheats at cards. A maa detected in a social offence, 
robbing, by malpractices, his own intimate friends, is an outcast, 
and every man's hand should be against him. The offence is the 
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highest known in society. The culprit the meanest. No man 
should so lower himself as to play with a suspected cheat. 

T. R. H. — We are very much obliged for your letter and 
criticism. Its value has decreased by lapse of time ; unless the 
points are discussed at once it is no use. As to 94, you will find 
the point referred to elsewhere. 95, place Spside 10 in X's 
hand, and the flaw is rectified. 100^ quite correct.] 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 

J. S. (Jamaica). Problem No. 94. — You are wroi^ as the 
following will show. 

1. A plays Heart 6 ; won by B. 

2. B plays Qub 3 ; won by A. 

3. A plays Spade 4 ; won by B. 

4. B plays Spade 6 ; won by A. 

If Z trumps, then he must lead trumps, and X discards (5 and 
6) Diamond and Hearts. B discards Diamond 4, Queen, X and 
Z making only trump and Spade. 

5. A plays Heart 7 ; won by B. 
The same result if Z trumps Hearts. 

6. B plays Club 4 ; won by A, whatever Z puts. 

7. A plays Club King ; won by A ; X discards Heart ; B 
discards Spades. 

8. A plays Club Ace ; won by A ; X discards Heart ; B 
discards Spade. 

9. A plays Heart 8 ; won by A. 

10. A plays Diamond 3 ; won by B. 

11. B plays Heart Queen; won by B; or, if Z trumps 
then B makes Diamond Queen. 

A can also commence by leading Spade 4, as that is only 
inverting tricks i and 3« 

The above answers the queries of E. N. F., J. S. S., V. and 
B., G. A. W. and Damon. 



CRIBBAGE. . 

G. B. — You cannot score a flush in crib, unless the cnidsc «f 
which it is composed are of the same suit as thefoni turned mp. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

We have received the following letter from Mr. Owen, in reference to the letter from Mr. Zukertort which 
appeared in our last number : — 

HooTON Vicarage, Chestkr, 4th November 1874. 

Sir, — I have observed repeated mention of my name in the \Vestminstp:r Papers, in connection with a game with Mr. Zukertort. 
I have not seen, however, nor do I know what has been said in the Hornti on this subject, but when Mr. Gossip was down here, 
playing me for the Provincial Cup, I remarked to him (Mr. Lowenthal being present), that had it not been for the publication of 
the game in question in the "Westminster Papers, I, if I had been asked, should have said that I had never played 
Mr. Zukertort, but that I did remember playing over, with him and Mr. Wisker, at Mr. Hamplon's rooms, certain variations of the 
Fianchetto Defence, that I knew I was very ill during the concurrent last Toujnament for the British Challenge Cup, and that on 
that account I felt confirmed in my mind that I was little likely to engage in any set encounter, the subject of future publication, 
with so strong a player as Mr. Zukertort. I may have been mistaken on the point ; I conclude so, now that Mr. Zukertort appears 
so sure. I have examined the game ; but failed to recognise my stated moves ; evidently it was conducted thoughtlessly on both 
sides ; was no specimen of play ; and utterly unworthy, 1 should have said, of publication in your valuable Papers, 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, John Owen. 

We agree with Mr. Owen that, so far as the early part of the game is concerned, it was played with 
conspicuous carelessness on both sides, and it is likely enough that neither player regarded it as the subject of 
future publication. But we consider the conclusion highly instructive, and for that reason worthy of a place 
iu any journal. The matter is scarcely worth pursuing further, but with every disposition to regard Mr. Gossip's 
defects of temper with leniency, we must say that his account of the conversation at Hooton Vicarage is 
utterly at variance with Mr. Owen's. That gentleman's incidental remark that he could not remember the 
game, is boldly converted into " We were authorised by Mr. Owen to state that the game wns not played by 
him." It is now very obvious that Mr. Gossip never received authority to state anything of the kind, and we shall 
hope that he still possesses sufficient sense of right to acknowledge his error. Before dismisshig Mr. Gossip 
we will give him a friendly warning ; he is dissatisfied with our review of his book — if he does not mend his 
ways, we shall review his Chess column. 

The match between Messrs. Macdonnell and Wisker, for ;^3o a side, is referred to in some detail upon 
another page of this number. Here we have only to record, that the score, as we go to press, stands 
Macdonnell 4, Wisker 6, drawn 4. The effect of this match upon most of the habitues of the Divan 
is rather curious. In a general way they would be glad to see Mr. Macdonnell victorious ; but also, in a 
genera] way, they appear to believe that Mr. Wisker will win. If circumstances obliged us to become the 
object of either of these popular sentiments, we should hardly knoAV which to choose, and perhaps, on the 
whole, we should prefer "going in" for the "circumstances." 

The Editor of the Glasgow Herald announces his intention of giving Solution Prizes, " To each of the 
two solvers of the greatest number of Problems published in that paper, from the 5th ult. to the 29th May 
1875, ''^i^ ^^ given the Westminster Papers, City of London Magazifie^ or Chess Flayer's Chronicle for 
one year, at the option of the winner ; and, for the correspondent next on the list, the Jfuddcrsjield College 
Magazine for one year." This is a step in the right direction, for we believe that in no other way can public opinion 
be elicited upon the accuracy or merit of a problem, and the thanks of all composers are due to the Glasgow 
Herald {ox adopting it in connection wilh a weekly Chess column. The absurdity of the old system is sufliciently 
exposed in the statement of Mr. Pierce, that the problem prefixed to his book had been already published 
in Land and Water and the Chess Player's Chronicle, without eliciting even a suggestion that there was any 
defect in it. 

We have received a copy of Messrs. Pierce's Supplement to their book of Chess Problems, but as one of the 
authors appears to have made a grievance of the circumstance that our review of his book was the first to 
appear in print, we have resolved that on this occasion it shall be the last. May we venture to suggest in the 
meantime, that the Supplement is too costly at three shillings. 
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We hope our problem solvers will not neglect to respond to the request contained in the letter from 
Mr. Bums, which appeared in our last number. By ^educingthe number of problems in this number we have 
given them a half-holiday for that purpose. We therefore hope to hear from them on the subject next 
month. 

La SiraUgie contains an interesting article upon the subject of Poe's famous comparison between the 
games of Chess and Draughts. As it is notorious that Poe knew little or nothing of either of the games^ and 
that, apart from his literary work, he was much more effective at " Old Sledge " than anything else, the atten- 
tion bestowed upon his utterances is rather surprising. That Poe was a writer of great genius, nobody will 
deny ; that his judgment upon any practical subject was worth much, we suppose nobody will maintain. 

The Deutsche Schachzciiung contains, this month, a very important contribution from the pen of 
Herr Berger, of Gratz, on the subject of the Problem Tourney of the British Chess Association. The article is 
important, in the sense that it indicates much discontent on the part of some of the competitors, and that it 
p.dduces what appear to be very cogent reasons for the existence of such a feeling. We do not pretend to give 
our readers a literal translation of Herr Berger's article, but we have endeavoured, in the following extract, to 
convey the spirit of the author, while preserving his meaning : — 

The award of the prizes in the Tourney of the British Chess Association has provided most of the competitors, and all loyers 
of problems, with a substantial grievance. 

In neither of the two preceding tournies, promoted by the same body, was the adjudication free from the suspicion of 
prejudice and error, but as the judges exhibitea a praiseworthy desire to award the palm to the worthiest, these tournies, 
on the whole, materially influenced the subsequent progress of problem composition. On this occasion, however, we have to 
deal with a less satisfactory result. While the problems were still under examination, the Committee reported that 36 out of 
the 45 sets received in the Tourney had been found inaccurate, and were consequently "disqualified.'' This wholesale 
disqualification was in accordance with the 9th clause of the conditions of the Tourney. " No prize will be awarded to any 
set found to contain an inaccurate problem, but the award, when published, shall be final.'* Under this r^[uIation it is at 
least possible that certain so-called defects, known as dual moves, may have excluded some of the best sets from the 
opportunity of obtaining a prize, inasmuch as only nine sets having been submitted to the judges, the question before them 
was not whether a problem should receive a prize, but in what order the successful compositions should be placed. The 
judges, accordingly, distributed the prizes at their disposal among the nine sets reported to be correct, although not one of 
them contained a position of any extraordinary merit. Here it was not the man in whose work any competent critic could 
discern the master of his art that could reckon upon securing a prize. That reward was dependent, not onlv upon the accident 
that his productions satisfied the special tastes of special judges ; it was necessary also that composer and judge should agree 
upon the question of accuracy, we have had, in fact, instead of an intellectual contest, a game of chance, in v^ich 
circumstances influenced or decided the result, and in which the reward of merit was not a question of honour, but of pounds^ 
shillings and pence. 

A merely suf>erflcial examination of the eight sets published will show how inefficiently the London Committee has performed 
its laborious (?) task, — ^an examinatioi^ of the problems extending over 18 months. 

** Hoc ardua vincere docet," 2 solutions to No. 4. 

" All's well that ends well," 2 solutions to No. 2. 

** Auf Wiedersehen," 2 solutions to No. 3, on the 2nd move. 

*'Ludimus Efiigicm Belli," 5 solutions to No. 3. 

The valuation of the worth of the problems is not so clearly open to criticism, but the award of the third prize to 
*'IIoc ardua" indicates that the judges were inexperienced as well as incompetent. Too inexperienced to detect an imitation, 
and too ignorant of the subject to observe the absence of any problem i<lca. Nos. 2 and 5 of the set referred to embodj 
Healcy's and Loyd's ideas respectively, whilst Nos. I and 3 are simple " forced -move-ix>sitions," barren of any idea 
whatever. Taken together, Nos. i and 3 enforce the lesson, how vain is the effort to add a couple of interesting moves to a 
mate position ; while in No. 3 alone the spectacle of a Bishop at K B 3, in connection with the King's and King's Knight's 
Pawns unmoved, excites at once wonder and laughter ; a couple of sensations, for which we are equally indebted to the author 
and his judj^cs. 

Another error of the judges consists in putting the set ** All's well that ends well," before ** Auf Wiedersehen." In the first 
place the the two mover of the last-named set, is much superior to that of the first, and that the others are so also, is clearly shown 
in Nos. I, 2 and 3 of ** All's well," without any reference to the unfortunate R at Q B 8 in No. 5. The author of " All's well,'* 
made his work easy enough, by surrendering the unhappy Black King to the tender mercies of an overwhelming adverse force 
Such compositions are inferior, even if they are well worked out, to conceptions wherein, with equal worth of idea, there is no 
such disparity of force. These errors, in connection with the fact that the ju<lges thought one set worthy of a prize which appears 
to be unworthy of print, are quite sufficient at present to enable any one to estimate the value of the award.' 

Much that follows is based upon an erroneous impression of the writer, that the judges had made their 
award subject to a resolution of the Committee, whereby an incorrect problem is defined as one wherein 
against any move of Black there is more than one reply for White, except upon the last move. 
I'he Committee did undoubtedly pass such a resolution, and it was reported, as alleged in the " West- 
-MiNSTER Papers," but they saw the error of their ways at the following meeting, and rescinded the new made 
rule. Herr Berger is therefore mistaken in supposing that the judgment was in any way influenced by what 
he considers new fangled theories. Indeed, it is well known that the Committee were exceedinglv liberal in 
their application of the doctrine of dual moves — in fact they never subscribed to it But this mistake docs 
not in any way diminish the pertinence of Herr Berger's inquiry, " Why such sets as Suum Cuique^ AniipodeSy 
and Es ist ja so Schwer^ which contain, apart from dual moves in minor variations, no imperfect problems, 
should have been disqualfied from receiving a prize." Knowing nothing of these problems^ we cannot answer 
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birthday, 13th November 1874. 
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Herr Berger, but we certainly think he should be answered by somebody. All that we can say is that we have 
been informed by a member of the Committee that some of the sets have been disqualified for other reasons 
than error. Whether the history of this Problem Tourney is to be an indictment or a confession, time will show, 
but public opinion calls for either one or the other. 

General J. A. Congdon, the President of the American Chess Association, has appointed the following 
gentlemen to act as an Executive Committee : — ^J. Warner Knox, James G. Whiteman, V. H. Echom, D. M. 
Martinez, James Roberts, J. D. Barbour and H. D. Baxter. 

It is understood that, in reply to the enquiry from General 
Congdon, published in our last number, several first class players have 
intimated their opinion that the chief prize in the proposed Philadelphia 
Tourney should not be less than ;£5oo. Having regard to the 
journey, and its attendant risks, the sum named is perhaps not excessive, 
but it is nevertheless a large sum of money, and our cousins may 
come to consider a " European first rate " too costly a whistle after all. 
The interest of all Chess players in this Tourney will be sensibly in- 
creased by the intelligence that Mr. Morphy has signified his intention 
of taking part in it. A gentlemen who met Mr. Morphy quite recently, 
at St. Louis (Mo), is our authority for this statement. 

The Maryland Ouss Review contains a suggestion for the forma- 
tion of a problem examination club, the members undertaking to ex- 
amine each others problems before their publication. We believe that, 
to some extent, the system is already at work in this country, although 
without any formal organization. 

On the 13th ultimo, Miron, of the New York Clipper^ completed 
his 50th year, and the problem in the margin was dedicated to him on 
the occasion. We have great pleasure in reproducing a compli- 
ment so well deserved by the recipient, and we offer a prize — Mr. Cook's 
little Work upon the Openings — for the best solution and review 
received during the current month. 

The Handicap Tourney at the New York CafiS International is drawing to a conclusion. According to 
our latest advices, the leading scores stand, Mason won 23, lost 4; Delmar won 17, lost 5 ; Brown won 15, 
lost 4. 
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WHITK. 

White compels suimate in fifty (50)inoTeB- 
inoving only the Q and R. 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 

27. Adelaide. 

Note. — The author of the set, *•* Quid sum fgo" having discovered an error in one of the problems, requests permission 
either to amend the incorrect problem, or withdraw the set from the competition. We cannot allow any correction to be made 
in the problems after the lists have been closed, but we willingly comply with the author's request, so far as regards withdrawal 
from the Tourney. 



MACDONNELL v. WISKER. 



It is hardly possible for the Westminster Papers to refer to this match without referring also to a 
scurrilous paragraph which, escaping the supervision of the Editor, appeared a few weeks ago in the Chess 
column of the Sportsman^ 3. paper always conducted on the highest principles. We should have been glad to 
pass over this spirited eflfusion in silence, and even yet hesitate to drag it from the shady atmosphere in which 
it was conceived and lives. We have decided objections to descending into the gutter occupied by its writer, 
but as the paragraph in question is founded upon the grossest misrepresentations of fact, we shall, at 
the risk of defilement, place the tnie state of the case before the Chess-playing public. The writer 
in the Sportsman endeavoured to justify his scurrility by asserting, at the outset, that the game in 
this match, printed in our last number, was played in a private room. For that statement there 
is not the slightest foundation. It is absolutely and wholly untrue; the room in which the game was 
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played was a public one in every sense of the word It was freely open to every person who dined at 
Simpson's Restaurant, and the casual passer by could obtain admission on pay^ient of sixpence. The players 
were, in fact, " on view," and just as open to public criticism as the Hippopotami in the 2^1ogical Gardens. 
Indeed, like them, they were placed in a special den, that they might not be confounded with 'the common 
herd. We were one of the spectators on this occasion, and, knowing that the match was a public one, played, 
as we maintain, in a public room, we printed the game, as we should have recorded any other event in the Chas 
World, The notes appended to the game show that it was not an exaggerated estimate of the value of the article 
that induced us to give it a place in our pages, and no sober-minded person would have assumed that we were 
cognizant of the existence of any bargain between the players and other journals for its exclusive publication. 
If any such bargain existed at all, it was kept secret, for, to our knowledge, that part of the stakes subscribed by 
the Divan Company, was contributed under a special agreement, that the greatest possible publicity should 
be given to the match. We fail to see how such a condition could be fulfilled by limiting the pub- 
lication of the games to a couple of sporting papers. We need not say that had we 
been aware of any agreement for the sale of the games we should, as a matter of courtesy, have left 
our contemporaries in full possession of their purchase, although it may be as well to mention that, in this 
case, they expended their money on the acquisition of rights, which have no existence, either in law or ethics. 
If Chess players choose to engage in matches played in public places, they cannot be allowed to define the 
exact degree of publicity to which their acts shall be subjected. As public players, they have no more right 
to stipulate that the games played in such matches shall be published in this paper or that, and in this and 
that only, than — if the comparison is not too bold — Mr. Disraeli has to prohibit any paper but the Standard 
from reporting his speeches. Let us contemplate for a moment the result of some such arrangement as 
this : that the public acts of Mr. Disraeli shall be reported only in the Standard^ and those of 
Mr. Gladstone only in the Daily TcUgraph. Can any one doubt that, in neither case, 
should the general public learn anything of the true character or qualities of either of these statesmen ? 
Similarly, if the games of public Chess players are to be subjected only to their own analysis, or that of some 
chosen and, therefore, presumably friendly critic, it needs no special intelligence to perceive that these 
gentlemen will all very soon enjoy a high reputation in their art Such a claim is preposterous on every 
ground, and we can assure the writer in the Sportsman, and all others interested in the matter, that we are 
not to be bullied into admitting it What we should willingly concede as a matter of courtesy, we shall 
certainly refuse when it is rudely demanded, and we shall in all cases reserve to ourselves the right to decide 
whether the interests of the public may not warrant us in withholding even the courtesy. 

How far the interests of the public are served by submitting the games to the sole criticism of one of 
the players will be seen from the following brief review of the reports of the match which have appeared in 
the Sportsman, 



GAME II. 

(Scotch Game.) 

Mr. WISKEB. 

Poeition after Black's 23rd moTO. 



If 24 B to K 3, White obtains a winning poeition by 
26 Kt to B 4, 26 B to B sq, 26 P to Q B 4. If 24 fi to Kt sq» 
26 Q to B 4, winning a Pawn, with the superior position. 



BLACK. 



26 Q to Q Kt 4 
2U QtoB3 



26 P to Kt 3 
26 Q toB2 
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27 P to B 4^ winning the sacrificed Pawn back, with 
formidable attack. 

Position after White's 30th more. 



WHITS. 

Mr. MAODONNBLL. 



At this point Mr* Macdonnell continued with P to B 4, which 
leads to a lost position. He could win the game by the 
following variation: — 



WHira. 


BLACK. 


24 Kt to Q 6 


24 BtoB4 
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WHITB. 

IVoblem P—How can Bhiok lose this 



game? Ha did. 
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GAME III. 

(Boy Lopez.) 



Mr. W18KBK. 

1 PtoE4 

2 Et to E B 3 
8 B to Et 5 

4 BtoB4 

5 Castles 

6 Et to B 8 



Mr. Macdonxvll. 

BLACK. 

1 P to E 4 

2 Et to Q B 3 
8 PtoQB3 

4 Et to B 8 

5 B toE2 

6 P to Q Et 4 



«c 



Kote on Black's 6th move by the Editor of the Sportsmcm : 
Not a good move in this position ; B to Q 2 is the proper 

move." 

We are always pleased to receive instmction, and we ahonld 

therefore like to Imow how to play B to Q 2 before the Qneen's 

Fawn is moved. 

Mr. MAGDONNELL. 
Position after White's 18th move. 

BLACK. 
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WHITB. 

Mb. WISEEB. 

After the 16th move of Black, the ^porimnan says : " Black 
BOW loses the game by force." We think, at the 18th move. 
Black might have had the snperior game, as the following 
vmriation will show : — 

18 P to B 4 

19 Et to E 8 best 

If 19 P takes P, 19 Et to Q 5, 20 P to E B 8, 20 Q to B 5, 
with a strong attack. 

19 Q to B 4 

20 Et takes P 

If 20 P takes P, Black proceeds at once with 20 Et to Q 5, 
21 P to E B 3, 21 E to Et 2, ^. 

20 B takes Et 

21 P takes B 21 Et to Q 5 

22 P to E B 8 22 E to Et 2 

22 P to Et 5 is not so good, becaose 28 P takes P, 23 Q takes 
P, 24 R to B 2. 

23 P to Et 4 

Necessary to bring the Qneen to the Eing^s side. 

23 Q to B 6 

24 Q to Et 2 24 Et takes P ch 

25 K takes Et 26 Q takes B 

26 Q tnkes Q 26 B takes Q 
and Black m ill remain a Pawn ahead. 

After the i:6th move of this ^ame, the £[por£stnan says: 
''Threaten it) g mute in three." "We fail to solve this problem, 
and if the writer can farther instmct us we shall be glad. 

Game No. 4 (Booich Game) is the first moderately good game 
m the match. 



GAME V. 

(Petroff Defence.) 

We giTe this position after the 68th more, and we commend 
to oar readers, as a problem, how White coold fail to win the 
game. He succeeds in drawing. 

Position after Black's 68th move. 
Mb. MAGDONNELL. 

BIACK. 




WKXTB. 

Mb. WISEEE. 

GAME VI. 

(Scotch Game.) 

Mr. WISEEB. 

Position after Black's 24th move. 

BLAOK. 




WHITB. 

Mb. MAGDONNELL. 

White lost the game. He shoald have won it, as the follow! ug- 
variation will show :— 



WHITE. 

26 P to B 4 

26 Q takes R 

27 R takes P 

With the Exchange ahead, and the better position. 



black. 

25 P takes P (or A) 

26 Et P takes P 



A. 



26 P takes Q 

27 Q to E sq 

28 Et P takes P 

29 Q to E 4 

and White ought to win, inich ordinary care. 



25 QRtakes E 

26 R to Q 7 

27 P to B 8 

28 E Et P takes P 
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GAME VII. 

(Irregnlar Openiog.) 

On tiiig game we have only to remark, that the Opening on 
the part of Mr. Wisker was ecoentric, to say the leut of it, 
Hud it ODght to have been given up at about the 60th move as 
(ii-awn. It was oontinaed to the 90th, and we presame it was 

I trended as a test of endnrance. 

GAME Vin. 

(Irregnlar Opening.) 

This game is the best specimen of Hr. Tusker's play. The 
Opening is thoronghly eonnd, and thronghont he played 
vigorously. Mr. Maodonnell adopted the style of play of his 
i^reat namesake, which was entirely knocked to atoms by 
i ^abourdonnais. 

GAME IX. 

(Evans Gambit.) 

After Black's 12th move, his game was lost. After White's 
17th, White's game was gone, but the most interesting 
position in the game ooonrs in the position given below. 
After Blaok's 22nd move (see diagram) Mr. Wisker played 

II to K sq, which his opponent wisely did not take. On this 
the Sportsman remarks, the Roqk cannot be taken, on acooant 
of Kc takes B F ch, followed by Q takes B P eh, and the 
irume is lost shortly after. 

Mr. MACDONNELL. 
Position after Blaok's 22nd move. 

BLACK. 
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24 Kt to Et 6 
26 QtakesPoh 

26 QtoBSoh 

27 Q takes Pch 

28 Kt to B 7 ch, fto. 



24 B to K sq (( 

25 KtoBsq 
86 KtoK2 
27 KtoQS 



A) 



(A) 



24 P to Kt 3 
26QtoK6ch 25KtoKt2 

If 26 K to B sq, 26 Kt to B 7 oh, 26 B takes Kt, 27 Q takes 
B, followed up by 28 B takes P oh. 

26 Q to E 3, mating, or winning the Queen. 

GAME X. 

(Buy Lopez.) 

Mr. WISKEB. 

Position after Black's 49th move. 

BLACK. 
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WKITIC. 

Mr. MACDONNELL. 



White lost this game ; the following variation shows how 
he ought to have won : — 



WHITE. 

60 BtoB2 

Black has no better move. 

61 P takes P 



BLACK. 

60 B toB6 



62 P to Kt 6 

63 P to K 6, and wins. 

Position after Black's 69th move. 



51 Q to Q 6 
(52 B to B 3, or 
i 62 B from B sq to K sq 



BLACK. 



WUITI. 

Mr. WISKEB. 



On this we suggest the following analysis : — 

WHITE. 

23 R to K sq 
Mr. Wisker's continuation :— 

24 Kt takes P ch 

25 Q takes P ch 

26 Q to R 6 ch 

27 B takes B ch 

If 27 Q to K 5 oh, 27 K to B Bq« and Black is out of danger 

27 P takes B 

28 QtoK2ch 

(If 28 Q toB 7 ch, 28 K to Q 3). 



BLACK. 

23 Kt takes R. 



24 R takes Kt 
26 K to B 2 
26 K to K 2 



28 K to B sq 



And there is no chance for White* 
Our continuation : — 
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The 2nd diagram of this game has reference \xi tbe follow* 
lag note of the £;por(smafi : <' White's game Is now hope- 
less.'* 
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The following variation showB how White ooald have 
drawn: — 

70 B to Q B 8 70 Kt to B 6 (or A) 

71 P to Q B 4 71 P takes P enpas 

If 71 P to Kt 6, 72 P to B 6, 72 P to Kt 7, 78 B to Q Kt 8, 
and wins. 

73 B takes P, and White will easily draw. 

A. 

70 Kt to Q 7 
71BtoK2 7lKtoK5 

72 P to B 4, with the same result. 

On No. XI.| we have only to remark that in the game in 
question Mr. Wisker had the move, and played an Evans 
Gkunbit. Mr. Macdonnell adopted the normal defence, and is 
all book np to the 20th move of White. Black adopted a novelty 
here, which is, however, mentioned in Zakertort's analysis 
of the Evans Grambit in the Schachzeitung for 1870, Q to K sq, 
bnt White failed to find the proper reply, and lost the game. 

Game XII., a Bny Lopez, is better played than the majority, 
and resulted in a draw ; bat we think Mr. Macdonnell should 
have won. It was prolonged to the 81st move. The last two 
dozen moves were waste of time, except as examples of 
endurance. 

Game XIII. — Mr. Wisker again adopted the Evans, but 
chose an inferior continuation of the attack. Mr. Maodonnell 
had very soon the best of the contest, and carried the victory 
in quite his old style. 

GAME XIV. 

(Bny Lopez.) 
Position after Black's 80th move. 

Ms. WISKEB. 

BLA.CK. 




WHITE. 

Mb. macdonnell. 

Ac this point Mr. Macdonnell ought to have won. In point 
of fiiot he lost. We suggest the following variation : — 

aiBtoBsq 81PtoQ6 

If 81 B to B 2, 32 B to B 6 ; if 31 P to Q B 4, 82 B toK sq. 

32 P to B 8 82 P to Kt 5 

If 32 P to B 5, 83 P takes P, 33 P takes P, 34 K to Kt 2, 
followed up by 35 B to Q B sq, winning easily. 

38 P takes P 33 P takes P 

34 R to Q sq 34 B takes P 

85 R takes P 35 P to B 3 

Black has no better move : if 35 K to B 2, 3C B to Q 7 ch, 
36 K to Kt sq, 37 B to B 7, &c. ; if 35 P to Q R 4, 36 B to 
Q 8 ch, 36 K to B 2, 87 R to Q 7 ch, 37 K to Kt sq, 38 B 
toB7. 

36 R to Q G 36 K to B 2 

37 R ukes B P 37 K to B 8 

If 37 P to Kt 4, White obtains a won position by 38 P to B 5. 



38 BtoBS 38 B to B 8 

39BtoKt5 d9BtoQ7 

40KtoKt8 40BtoK8ch 

41KtoB3 41BtoQ7 

Black cannot take the Pawn, as White answers by B takes V, 
winning with the passed Pawn. 

42 K to K 4 42 B to B 6 

48 P to Kt 5 ch 43 P takes P 

44 P takes P ch 44 K to K 2 

45 BtoKt8 45 K to B 2 

46 B to Kt 7 ch 46 K to B sq 
47KtoQ8 47KtoKsq 
48KtoB4 48KtoB8q 
49KtoB5 49BtoQ7 

If 4© K to K sq. White wins by 50 K to Q 6, 
50 P to K 4, 51 K to K 6, and 52 K to B 6. If 49 K to 
Kt sq, by 60 B to K 7, 51 P to K 4, 52 K to Q 5» 52 K to B 
sq, 58 B takes P, 53 B takes B, 54 K takes B, 54 K to K 2, 
55K toQ 5, 55KtoQ2 (55KtoB 2, 56 K to Q 6, and wins), 
56 K to B 5, 56 K to K 3, 57 K.takes P, 57 K to B 4, 58 K to 
B 5, and wins. 

50 K te Q 6 50 B takes P 

51 K takes P 51 B to Q 7 

52 K to B 6 52 K to K sq 

53 K takes P 

And White must win, ultimately, by sacrificing the Book for 
Bishop and Pawn. 

Position after Black's 45th move. 

BLACK. 
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WHITE. 

In this position Mr. Macdonnell can still draw, as tho 
following variations will show : — 

46 K toB 3 
The only move to draw the game. 

46 K to B 2 
If 46 P to K 4, 47 K to K 4, and White has the better game. 
Any other move is indifferent. 



47 B takes K P 

48 B to K sq 

49 B to Q Kt sq 

50 K to K 2 

51 K to Q sq 

52 K to B 2 

53 B to K sq 

54 B to Q Kt sq 

55 B to K Bq 

56 B to Q Kt sq 

57 R takes B 

58 K fakes Q 

59 K to Q 2 



47 P to Kt 6 

48 K to Kt 3 

49 P to Kt 7 

50 K to Kt 4 

51 K to Kt 5 

52 K to B 6 

53 K to R 7 

54 B to K 4 

55 B to B 5 

56 B to B 8 

57 PtakesB,queening,ch 

58 K to Kt 6 

59 K to Kt 7 



If 59 P to B 5, 00 P takes P, 60 K takes P, 61 K to K W, 
61 K to Q 4, 63 K to Q 3, &c. 

60KtoK3 60KtoB6 

61 K to K 4 61 K to Q 7 



62 P to Q 4 



62 :P to B 5 



If 62 P takes P, 63 K takes P and wins. 
63 P to Q 5, and the game is drawn. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

Nn. 5U. No. MB. Ho. HI. 

"Um iToi* duniara." " Xm mia dantien." " Ue> trail dantii 



WhlM lo play and mUs la roar raavn. 
No. G17. 



"GlncklicheHeiie." 



Wblte to pUy ■nd mmlc In foiu 



WhlU to plkr BJid mtu <D UirM m 
No. saci. 
" Look upon Ibi> picture." 



White to viV u>^ °>*t« in three moTiB. White (o pla; and male 

No. Ul Na £S1 

Look upon Ihta picture. Look upon thu j 
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Whit* (0 p1^ and mate In three m 



While to pUv and mate in tour m 
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OAME 293. 

Flayed recently between A. B. Olmsted and 
Ckptadn P. (XFiuTBll, both of Hartford, Conneo> 
ticutk U.S., Amerifia. 

DnUsh Opening. 
White. Black. 



llr. A. B. OuraSBS. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 PtoQB4 

3 KttoQBS 

4 B to B 4 (a) 
6 P to K 8 (b) 

6 PtoQRS 

7 P to Q 6 (d) 

8 BtoK2 

9 BtoKtS (e) 
JO P to B 4 

11 B takes Kt 

12 KttoB3 (f) 

13 P take« B 

14 K to B 2 

2i BtakeeP'oh 

16 Kt to Kt 6 

17 P to K R 4 

18 RtoK R2 

19 B takes P 
to Quac6bB 
21 Kt to B 3 (i) 
tS QtoB4 

23 Q takes P eh 
21QtoK5 
25 Q to Q 6 
-26 RtoKsq 

37 KttakesB 

28 QtoK6 

29 Pto R5 
90 Q takes Q 
SI y takes P 
32 P to Kt 3 
.i3 K to Kt 2 
.34 P to B 4 

36 RtoR3 

38 Kt to Q 3 

37 Kt takes P 

38 Kt to Q 3 
38 R to R nq 

40 Kt to Kt 4 

41 K to R 3 
'42 RtoQRsq 

43 RtoR2 
41 Kt to B 2 
46 R takes R 

46 Kt to R 3 

47 KtoR4 

48 KtoR6 

49 KtakesP 



Gapt O'Fabuil. 

1 PtoKB4 
2PtoQKt8 

3 B to Kt 3 

4 PtoK3 

6 Kt to K B 8 

6 P to Kt 3 (c) 

7 PtoQ3 
BtoKt2 
Castles 
QtoKsg 
B takes B 
B takes Kt ch 
P takes P 
P takes P 
KtoKt2 
RtoB3 
PtoK R3 (g) 
PtoQ4 (h) 
B takes B 
KttoB3 



RtoQsq 
KttoR4 



8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 _ .- _ , 

22 Kt toll 4 (k) 

23 RtoQ2 

24 RtoK2 
26 R takes P 

26 R takes R 

27 Q to R 6 

28 QtakesRP 
28 Q to B 4 ch 
SO P takes Q 

31 Kt to Kt 6 

32 Kt to Q 7 

33 Kt to K 6 

34 R takes P 
83 KttoQ7(I) 

36 Kt takes P 

37 RtoQB3 

38 PtoQR4 

39 PtoR6 

40 Kt to K 6 ch 

41 R to B 6 
4C2 PtoR6 
4:3 R to Kt 6 
44 R to Kt 7 

46 P takes R 
48 KtoBS 

47 K to K 3 
4B KtoQ4 



21 R 



49 K to B 4, and wins. 

(a) The question whether the Qoeen's Bishop 
ought to be developed in close openings at B 4 or 
Kt 2, is now decided again in favour of the 
latter square. 

(b) 6 P to Q R 3, at once, was the proper 
course. 

(c) If Black intended to develope the King's 
Bishop at Kt2, he ought not to have played the 
K Patau. 

(d) This advance is premature. 

(c) Worse than useless. The first player is 
now far behind in the development of the 
game. 

(f) The move in the text loses a Pawn, which 
could be preserved by 12 9 to Q 2, but even then 
Black maintains the superior game. 

(g) U»e1o89, as the Knight cannot be taken. 
17 Kt to B 8 was the propor move. 

(h) The sacriflco of a Pau-n brings Black's 
pieces into a favourable action. 18 P takes Kt 
would be disastrous, on account of 10 R P takes P, 
19 R to K 3, 20 Q to Q 4 ch. 

(i) If 21 Q R to K R 8(1, Black wins by 
toQBq,22QtoR2 best, 22 R to Q 6, 
23QtoK2. 2SKRtoQ3, 24KttoB3, 
24 R takes BP, 26PtoR4, 36RtoK3. 

(k) Well played ; the proffered Fawn is soon 
won back, with gi«at advantage in i>ositian. 

(1) The best course was to advance the QRP, 
leaving White in a very unoomfbrtable posi- 
tion. 



GAMES. 

Nified by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
GAME 294. 

Played by oorroepondenoe between Mrs. J. W. 
Gilbwt, ol Hartrord, Conn., and Mr. J. G. 
Romeyn. Began 80th liay 1873, concluded aoth 
January 1874. 

Roy Lopes Knigfat*s Game. 



White. 

Mrs. GXLBIBT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 BtoR4 

6 Osstles 
6PtoQ4(B) 

7 PtoK6 

8 Kt takes P 

9 Q tnkee Kt 

10 BtoKt3(a) (C) 

11 RP takes Kt 

12 Kt to B 8 

15 B t() B 4 

14 QRtoQsq 

16 RtoQS 

16 Q toB4 

17 Kt to Q 6 



18 Q takes Q B 

19 QtoQKt7(b) (D) 


20 P takes P 


21 B takes B 


23 R takes R 


23 Q takes R P 

24 Q to R 8 (B) 


26 PtoQB3 

26 QtoRsq 

27 PtoQKti 


28 P to Q Kt 3 


29 Q to R 8 oh 


30QtoQ6 
31 Q to Q 4ch 


32 QtoQ7 


33 C ! to B 6 ch (G) 


S4C toB4 


36 P takes Q 


36 PtoB5 


37 P to Kt 5 


38 PtoKBS 


39 R to R MI 


40 R to R 6 ch 


41 R takes P 


42 PtoR4 


48 R takes R P 


41 RtoK4ch 



Black. 
Mr. Bomnr. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoQBS 

3 PtoQRS 

4 Kt to B 8 

6 B to K 2 (A) 

6 PtakesP 

7 Kt to K 6 

8 Kt takes Kt 

9 Kt to B 4 

10 Kt takes B 

11 PtoQKtS (1) 

12 Castles 
18 BtoKtS 
14 B to Q B 3 
16 BtoB4 

16 Q to K 2 

17 B takes Kt 

18 QRtoQsq 

19 P to Q 8 
90 B takes P 

21 R takes B 

22 Q takes R 
28 K to Qsq 
24QtoK4 

26 PtoKKt4 

26 RtoQ7 

27 Q to K 7 

28 RtoQKt7(F) 

29 K to Kt 2 

30 PtoRS 

31 K to Kt 3 
82 RtoQ7 
88 RtoQ8 
34 Q takes Q 
36 RtoQBS 

86 P takes P 

87 RtoQS 

38 RtoQ6 

39 R takes Q B P 

40 KtoB4 

41 PtoKBS 
43 PtakesP 
43 KtoK4 



And the game was drawn. 

The notes to this and the following nmes, 
marked by small letters or cyphers, are oy the 
players. 

(a) Kt to B 8 is much stronger. 

(1) This move was made under a misapi^hen- 
sion. In setting up the pieces Black omitted to 
place the Q R P on Q R 8, and allowed it to 
remain atQR2. 

(b) White could here have won B for three 
Fawns, but wisely declined the offer. 

(A) This move is recommended by the English 
school, the German prefers 6 Kt tases P. 

(B) This continuation was chiefly favoured 
by Neumann : Auderssen and myself eonsider 
Kt to B 3 lie^t. 

(C) 10 Kt to B 8 is not much superior to the ' 
move in the text, as it would lead but to a' 
transpositiou of moves. 1 

(D) Mrs. GUbert rightly estimated that three ' 

M Pawns would ne superior to a Bishop, 
) overlooked, I think, that Black would 
be soon obliged to sacrifice his Pawns to check 
the threatened attack against his King's flank, 
as the following oontinnation may show :— • 



19PtoQKt4 
29FtoQB3 



19 B takes P 

20 BtoB4 



21 F to Q Kt 4 
22PtakesB 
23 BtoKt6! 



21 B takes P 

22 Q takes KtP 
28 QRtoKsq 



Black must bring this Rook on his King's 
side to prevent the pending storm. 



34 R to K Kt 8 
26 QtakesQP 



24 KtoRsq 



Better than 26Q toB 8, 26RtoKS(if26R 
takes P, 26 BtoB6),26QtoB6,26QtoB4^ 
27R to R 3, 27 R to Kt3, 28 Q to K 4,28Q toBS» 
29QtoKR4.29FtoR3, 30PtoB4w 
30 P to B 4!, and Black will soon advance hia 
phalanx on the Queen's side. 

36 R takes P 
26 Q takes QBP 26QtoKt4 

37BtoK8 27RtoK8 

28BtoQ4 28RtoKt3 

39 R tiikes R 29 B P takes R 

SO Q takes Kt P and wins. 

(E) By holding the open file. White prevents 
Black's Book leaving the first rank. 

(F) The following line wins back the lost 
Pawn— 28 R to B 7. 29 Q to Q sq, 29 Q takes Q, 

30 R takes Q, 80 R to Kt 7. 

(G) White dare not take here or on the next 
move the oflbred Pawn, as R to Q 8 would then 
forcd the gome. 

GAME 295. 



Evans Gambit. 



White. 
Mr. HoTCHKur. 

1 PtoK4 

2 K Kt to B 8 
8 BtoB 4 

4 PtoQKt4 
6 PtoBS 

6 Castles 

7 P to Q 4 

8 P takes P 

9 PtoQ6 

10 B to Kt 8 

11 B to Q 3 

12 Kt to B 3 
18 KttoKS 
14 QtoQ2 
16 KttoKtS 

16 K to R sq 

17 QRtoBsq 

18 Kt to B 6 

19 B to K 2 

20 Kt to Kt 8 (b) 

21 Kt to Q 4 

22 KRtoKsq 
38 RtoB2 

24 B takes Kt 
26 RtoK2 

26 PtoB4 

27 Kt to B 3 

28 Kt to B sq (d) 

Beedgns. 



Bhick. 



Mrs. GiusBT. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Q Kt to B 3 
8 BtoB4 

4 B takes P 
6 BtoB4 

6 PtoQS 

7 P takes P 

8 B to Kt 3 

9 Kt to U 4 

10 Kt to K 3 

11 Castles 

12 Kt to Kt 3 

13 P to Q B 4 

14 B to B 2 
16 Pto K B3 

16 R to Kt Bii 

17 P to Q Kt 4 

18 P to B 6 

19 Q to K sq (a) 

20 Kt to Kt 2 

21 Kt to B 4 

22 KttoK4(c) 

23 K Kt to Q 

24 Kt takes B 
26 B U> Kt 3 

26 B to Kt 6 

27 QtoQBsq 
2 j Kt takes B 



(a) All the preceding moves are played ac- 
cording to the best speoimeus of thi8 vuriutiuu 
of the Evans Gambit. After having mIiowh a 
good knowledge of the theory of this oi»en-ug, 
tf rs. Gilbert devises a novelty, which Im by ih> 
means easy to meet. 

(b) A retreat is generally not favourable, but 
in an sttacking opening like the Evans Qambitp 
retreat is identical with defeat. The ciHu>«a 
which White ought to adopt here is 20 K Kt, M 
Q 4, 20 Q takes P, 21 B to B 3, 21 Q to K mu. 2.» Kt 
to K 6, 22 B taken Kt, 23 P takes Kt, and 
although White is two Pawns minus we prefer 
his game. 

(c) Mrs. Gilbert conducts the game now totbo 
end in a most vigorous style j every move brings 
a new piece into action. 

(d) A blunder, but the game was lost anyhow. 
If88BtoB3, S8PtoQR4,29P boQ R3» 
29PtoKt6,A«. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 522, by J. W. Abbott. — " Very neat and pretty, though 
rather marred by duals," H. J. C. A.-—" Pretty, but easy. A 
moment's inspection shows that White has but one obvious 
move," W. Nash.— " Fair," W. J. N. B.— "A first-rate 
problem ; the sacrifice of the Queen is pretty," G. B. S. 

No. 523, by F. Healey. — "Difficult, the object of the second 
move being far from obvious," H. J. C. A. — " Far below 
Mr. Healey's standard," W. Nash.—" Perfection," W.J.N. B. 
G. B. S. is wrong, in supposing there is a solution in two 
moves by I Q to R 6. Kt to K 5 is an effectual answer. 

No. 524, by J. Pierce. — ** A very ingenious and difficult 
problem, H.J.C. A. — "A very beautiful problem, and by far the 
best in the number," W. Nash.—" Most beautiful," W. J. N. B. 
G. B. S. is again wrong, in his proposed second solution 
to this " Babel of a problem." If i R takes B, I Q 
takes R, 2 B takes K ch, 2 P takes B, and no mate 
follows. 

No. 525, by A. C Pearson. — " Neat, though rather easy," 
H. J. C. A. — "The worst in the number, by way of contrast 
with the previous one," W. Nash.—" Very neat," W. J. N. B. 
— "A very easy problem ; plain and straightforward play wins 
the trick," G. B. S. 

No. 526, " Perhaps a Name." — Pretty, but easy, and not free 
from duals," H. J. C. A. — " A very fiiir problem, but afflicted 
with duals," W. Nash. — " Ingenious, tne finish of the first 
Tariation forming an *F,' and that of the second variation an 
• L,' " W. J.N B. — " Good, the best of the set," G. B. S. 

No. 527, " Perhaps a Name." — A good problem, and by &r 
the best of the set," H. J. C. A. — " A capital problem, but not 
free from duals," W. Nash. — " Very good ; the Queen has nearly 
all the work, and does it manfully," W. J. N.B. — "Evident, 
but the tour of the Queen is pretty," G. B. S. 

No. 528.— " Perhaps a Name." — ^The principal variation is 
higlily ingenious, but the problem is severely afflicted with 
duals," H. J. C. A- — "This is rather weak, and spoils an 
otherwise very fair set," W. Nash. — " Confusing. White has 
evidently been playing for position," H. J. C. A. 

Remarks on the set. — " Elegantly and ingeniously con- 
structed, but not remarkable for either depth or difficulty," 
H. J. C. A.— "Fair," G. B. S. 

No. 529, "ToujoURS Pret." — "Pretty, but neither new 
nor abstruse," H. J. C. A. — "A good problem, though not 
free from duals," "W. Nash. — "A most excellent stratagem," 
W. J. N. B. — " Frequent duals tarnish a good problem," 
G. B. S. 

No. 530, "Toujours Pret."— "A little gem," H. J. C. A. 
— " Exceedingly neat and pretty," W.Nash. — "Pretty, but it 
setms obvious that the Queen moves first," W. J. N. B. 

No. 531, " Toujours Pret." — " As good, and very similar to 
529," H. J. C. A. — "Some of the variations are good, though 
others are weak," W.Nash. — "Exceedingly pretty and inge- 
nious," W. J. N. B. — " I notice a strong family likeness between 
this and 529. Perhaps it is meant for a revised and better edition 
of that problem," G. B. S. 

This problem was published in the Illustrated London News^ 
on the 20th February 1869. The set is, therefore, disqualified. 

-Ed. 
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No. 532, "Look before you leap."— "Very weak,"* 
H. J. C. A.— "Very poor," W. Nash.— "Easy," W. J. N. B. 
— *'^Weak,"G.RS. 

No. 533, "Ix>OK before you Leap." — " A trifle, light as air," 
H.J. C. A. — " Bad ; the position being impossible, as Black's 
Pawns would have required to capture seven pieces to get into 
their position, whilst White has only lost five," W. Nash. 
W. T- N. B. also points out, in similar terms, the impossibility of 
BUck's position. "Weaker," G. a S. 

No. 534, "Look before you Leap." — "Fair," H. J. C. A. 
— " Very lair," W. Nash. — " Very tame, has only one 
variation, and that hardly sound," W. J. N. B. — " Come ! this 
is an improvement," G. B. S. 



Remarks on the set. — " Decidedly poor," H.J. C. A. — 
" Bad ; the last problem is the only redeeming point, ~ 
G. B. S. 



»» 



No. 535, by F. H. Bennett.—" Above the Average," 
H. J. C. A.—" Poor," W. Nash. —"Fair and free from 
duals," W. J. N. B.— " Senseless," G. B. S^ 

No. 536, by C. A. GiLBERG. — " Very neat, and very easy," 
H. J. C. A.—" Ingeniousand novel," W. Nash.— "Beautiful," 
W.J. N. B. — "A good problem; Black's defence against 
second solutions is excellent, G. B. S. 

No. 537, by Dr. Gold. — " Pretty, but not up to the author's 
standard," H.J. C. A. — " Dr. Gold's worst, Isnould imagine,*' 
W. Nash. — W. J. N. R is wrong ; Q to R sq ch will 
not answer. ** The Queen is led to the slaughter in a very 
straightforward manner," G. B. S. 

No. 538, by J. N. Keynes. — "Equally neat and obvious,'*" 
H. T. C. A.—" No defence," W. Nash.—" First class," 
W. J. N. B.— "The best problem on the page. The defence 
is beantifiil," G. B. S. 



No. 539, by S. H. Thomas.— " Qever and interesting," 
H. J. C. A.— "Not at aU a nleasing position," W. Nash.— 
" Pretty, and by no means easy." 

No. 540, by C. W., of Snnbury. — As printed, there is no 
solution to this problem, but a White Bishop, instead of Pawn, 
at K 6 makes the problem sound, and is so placed in our second 
edition. — Ed. Westminster Papers. 

No. 541, by G. B. Stocker. — " Neat, but the idea has been, 
and is being done to death," H. J. C. A. — " Very neat," 
W.^Nash.— " Neat, but obvious," W. J. N. B. 

No. 542, by J. C. Romeyn. — "Pleasing, and rather 
original," H.J.C. A.—" Very insipid," W. Nash.— " Pleas- 
ing." W. J. N. B. — " At a glance it is apparent that the Bishop 
is intended to play ' Bo-peep,' behind the Pawns," G. B. S. 

No. 543, by W. CoATES, — " A problem of the highest order ; 
subtle, beautiful and difficult," H. J. C. A.— "This is, I think, 
the best and most difficult self mate 1 ever solved," W. Nash. 
— ** A subtle and magnificent study, the best in the number," 
W. J. N. B. G. B. S., in his ingenious answer, has over- 
looked the interposition of the other R, on White playing 
3 Q to Kt 8 ch, which prevents the finish in the maimer 
proposed. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



1 K takee B 

2 Kmoyes 



Ko. 622. 

lQtoQB4 .IKttakeaQ 
8 E takes P,atK2 K moves or 

Xt 3 ch takes R 

3 B or Kt mates 
If 
a KttoK2oh 

8 B mates 

If 1 FQaeens 
SKttakesPoh 2 K takes B 

9 QtakesQmatee 

No. 62S. 
I Kt to K 7 1 R to K Kt sq 

a Kt to Q B 8 2 Aaght 
3 Q or Kt mates 

No. 624. 

1 Kt takes P IB takes P at K 

Be 
a Kt to K B 4 2 Anything 
3 B. Kt or Q mates aooordinfl^y 

If 1 B takes T at Q 
Kt4 
2 Anything 



a 
3 



a 
3 



Kt u> Q B 6 
Kt or Q mates 
If 



QtoQSch 
B mates 



If 



a 

3 

1 
a 
3 

1 
2 
3 



Kt to K B 6 ch 
Kt mates 



1 Q to Q Kt 8 or 

QB7 

2 Kt oorers 

1 Q takes B or 

aoght 

2 K moves 



No. 626. 

1 PtakesB 
S PtakesP 
3 K takes P 



B toQB6 
BtoQ4 
BtoKS 
B mates 

No. 626. 
Kt to Q B 3 IK takes B 
QtoQB6ch 2 K takes Q 
P mates 

Xf 1 K to B 4 or 6 
Q to K 4 ch 2 K takes P 
B mates 



If 



2 



QtekesKKt 
Pch 
3 Bmatee 

If 
a QtoQ4ch 
S Kt mates 



1 P moves 

2 K moves 



1 Q takes P 

2 K takes B 



No. 687. 
IQtoQBS lPtoQKt3 
2 Q to Q B 2 ch 2 K takes Kt 
8QtoKKt8 8 Anght 
4 Q mates 



If 1 K toK3 
2 Aaght 



2QtoQ8 
8 Mates 

If 1 KtoB6 
2QtoQB4ch 2KtoQ4 
SQtoKtSch SKtakesKt 
4 Qmates 

If 1 K takes Kt 

2 P to Kt 4 

3 Aught 



2 Q to K Kt 8 
8 K takes B 
4 Qmates 



No. 628. 

1 B to B 6 1 Kt takes B 

2KttoK5oh 2KtakesKt 
8 Kt toQ B 4 ch 3 K moves 
4 Mates accordinglj 



1 QtoB3orKt8 

2 Q takes Kt 

3 Q takes Kt 



If 

2 Kt takes P ch 
8 Kt to Q 2 ch 
4 B mates 

If 1 K to Kt 4 
2KtoKt7 2QtoB4or6 

3 KttakesPdischS Q takes B 

4 KttoQ4mates 



No. 629. 

1 KttoQKt7 1 KtoK4 
2QtoKB4ch 2 Aught 
8 Mates accordingly 

If 1 KtoQ4 
2QtoQB6ch 2K takes Q or 
3 Mates accordingly aught 

If 1 KttoK3 
2QtoQB3ch 2KtoQ4 
3BtoB3mate 

If 1 B takes B 
2QtoQ8qorQ 2K moves 

2ch 
8 Mates accordingly 



No. 690. 

1 QtoQB7 1 KtoBS 

2 Q to K 3 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 K takes P 

2 Q to Q 4 2 Kt moves 

3 Kt maces 

If 1 K takes B 

2 B takes Kt ch 2 K moves 

3 Qmates 

No. 631. 

1 BtoKKtS 1 KtoK6 
2QtoKB3ch 2K moves 
3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 KtoQ6 
2QtoQB6ch 2K moves 
3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 Anything 
2QtoB3ch 2KtoQ6 
3 Q mates 

No. 632. 

lBtoK2 IKttoKte 

2 Kt takes Et 2 P Queens 

3 Kt mates 

If 1 Aught else 
2 Kt to K8 2 Anything 

8 Mates accordingly 

No. 633. 

1 B to K 3 IP moves 

2 QtoQ3 2 PtakesQ 

3 B dis ch and mates 

No. 634. 

lKttoB2 lKtoQ4 

2QtoB4ch 2K takes Q 
3 BtoKOmates 

Kl BtoK4 
2QtoQB4ch 2 Aught 
3 Mates accordingly 

No. 636. 

1 Kt to K B 7 1 Aught 

2 Mates accordingly 



No. 686. 



KttoK4 
BtoKt6 



B to Q 6 mate 
If 
BtoB6 
KttoB2mate 



1 B takes Kt 

2 B takes B, or P 

toQ4 

1 BtoK6 

2 BtakesB 



No. 637. 

1 QtoQsq 1 KttoQKtS 

2 Q to Q6 ch 2 Kt takes Q 

3 B mates 

If 1 KtoKB4 
2QtoKB3ch 2K moves 
3 PtoKB4mate 

If 1 PtoK7 
2BtoQB2ch 2K moves 
3 QtoQBsqmate 

No. 638. 

IBtoQKtsq lRtoK6 

2 Q to K 2 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

No. 639. 

1 B takes P at IP takes Kt 

Kt 3 

2 KttoQSdisoh 2 KtoB4 

3 QtoB6 mate 

If 1 P takes P 

2 Ktto Q 6 disch 2 K takes Kt 

3 Q or Kt mates accorain»ly 

If 1 B to Q 2 

2 Q to K B 6 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

No. 640. 

1 R takes Q 

2 Aught 



1 QtoK3 

2 BtoQB7 

3 B mates 

See Problems Beviewed. 

No. 6a. 

1 KtoKKt7 1 KtoQ 5 

2 B takes P ch 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

No. &12. 

B to Q Kt 4 IK moves 
B to B 6 2 K moves 

B to Q B 7 3 K moves 

Kt dis ch and mates 



No. 

KttoQ2disch 
KtoRsq 
Q to K Kt 8 
B to Q 6 ch 



5 B takes Bch 

6 Kt to K B 6 ch 

7 KttoKBsqch 



643. 

1 KtoKt« 

2 P tnkea P hest 

3 RtoKKt ilKJPt 

4 Either R inter- 

poses 
6 R takes B 

6 R takes Kt 

7 K tHkes Kt 

maies 



THE KALEIDOGRAPHE. 

IhjRiNG the month many of our readers will be racking their brains to find out a nice present to make to their 
fcer.ds. The instrument to which we refer is adapted for all. Forty years ago, a little toy, called the 
Kaleidoscope, was introduced to the public, and has been sold in millions from that day to this, and nearly 
every boy can recall the pleasure he derived from looking through a hole, and turning round, and observing the 
endless varieties of shapes seen therein. Scientific men, for years, have endeavoured to produce this effect on 
a disc. The Germans partially succeeded, by means of reflectors on a canvass or wall, and at the Polytechnic, 
by means of the magic lantern, a somewhat similar result was brought about. It was left to an Australian 
gentleman, Mr. Prichard (a Victorian Chess player, by the bye), to conquer the difficulties that other students 
had failed to overcome. This machine is furnished with everything necessary to work it in perfect order, and, 
as soon as the lamp is lighted, it is only necessary' to turn the wheel to have a constant succession of beautifully 
coloured figures, always symmetrical, always suggestive, which can be looked at for hours together, with never 
failing interest and delight As a means to educate the eye to the beautiful, to study the ever varying 
mingling of colours, we can imagine no better teacher. A designer must be very dense who cannot obtain 
an idea for a pattern in the course of a few minutes, and he has only to let the machine stand still until 
he sketches or traces the part he desires. During the winter evenings the Kaleidographe will amuse old people 
and young. The light in the room need not be put out. Mamma and Papa may go on with their knitting 
or reading, as if nothing were the matter, except so far as the children's exclamations of surprise will make 
th^m look up to see the last wonderful change on the face of the disc. No card designer, nor, indeed, any 
other designer, can aifford to be without this instrument. The Stereoscopic Company, Regent Street and 
Cheapside, undertake the sale, and the price, complete, is j£s 3^- 
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WHIST. 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. The card with the doable rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 

card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 201. 

Played at Brighton, NoTomber 1874. 

Score A and B 1, X azul Z 4. 

Spades tnunpa. Z iuma np Bpades 5. 

B*8 Hajtd.— spades Aoe, Kn, 9, 8, 2 ; Diamonds 

7 ; Hearts Kn, 8, 6 1 Clubs Ace, 9, 8, 7. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Lo^rager. Joshna. F.H^Lewip. Raphael. 

9 '^~ ~" 

9 

9 



7 



10 



1 1 



^3 






HAND No. 202. 

Soore lore alL 

Z tarns np Spades En. 

Z's Hajto.— Spades Aoe. Ky, 7^ ; Diamonds 4 ; 
Hearts Kn, 9, 6, 4 ; Olabs Kg, Kt, 7, 3. 

A. X. B. Z. 

Foster. Bies. Solomon. BelaiefE. 



HAND No. 203. 

Score lore all. 

Z tarns np Hearts Qn. 

A*B Hasv.— Clnbs Kg, Kn, 10. 2; Diamonds 
Q, Kn,3, 2 ; Hearts 2; Spades Aoe, Kn, 9, 6. 



A. X. 

F.H.Lewis. Foster. 



B. 







SirA.Webeter. 



9 9 



9 9 







9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 








•!• 




♦ ♦ 




♦ 






6 


& 






+ 




4 ♦ 








mi 




^m 








9 


^ 


^c. 


,^ 


9^9| 


9 


-21 







+ ♦ 




9^9 
9 9 

9^9 




8 



10 



II 



12 



^3 
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3 



9 

9 
9 



9 9» 
9 9 
9^9 
9 9 



♦ ♦ 



© 



10 



9 


"9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




II 






12 







4 4 




4 


^ 




© 






2 


























2 


4 4 




9 

9 9 

9 
9 9 




9 
9 9 

9 9 




9 9 
9 9 
9 9 




M 










4 






7 


9 

9 9 
9 9 




9^9 
99 

9^9 








9 9 
9 9 


7 


1 



















0% 




o o 




»3 




♦ ♦ * 
♦♦♦ 
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HAND No. 201. 

Notes. — ^Trick i. — ^B opens from his four suit Trick 2. — 7^ having the two commanding cards of his adversaries' suit, with 
Kg, Qn of Clubs, and Kin^, four Diamonds, leads trumps ; and, having 3, leads his highest. Trick 7. — B leads the trump to 
enable his partner to make his long Heart The Kg of trumps must be in A's hand, and the 5 is the trump card. 

HAND No. 202. 
Note. — ^If X has not an honour, the game cannot be won ; but if he has either Kg or Qn, the playing the Ace makes the 



game. 



HAND Na 203. 



Notes. — ^Trick i. — Mr. F. H. Lewis, who played A's hand, is of opinion that the original lead of the trump is justified ; we 
doubt. The result is : a very pretty hand, and with a wonderful result. The odd trick against 6 trumps in one hand. Two by 
honours and two Kings and a Queen. At trick 10 X is afraid that A is underplaying him. At trick 9 X is in a difficulty ; he 
knows his partner has nothing in Diamonds, and therefore leads out his Spade King. 





No. 103.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 



s? 




♦ 




•!• 


^ 








+ 



A's Hand. 




OOOO 


oooo 

































X's Hand. 









^ 9 

9 9 




9 


S? 




9 


9 


fi®V 






9 

9 


9 
9 




9 


9 


m 




oT^I Wm W^ W^ W^ 

0^0 ♦ 

0^01 o ol o o ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 



B's Hand. 




9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9? 9 



9 
9 





* 









O O 
0^0 

0^0 





o 
o 
o 










Z's Hand. 


























e 


HK 


4 
4 




♦ 
_♦ -, 



Spades trumps. A to lead. 
The above hand is taken from actual play, and possesses some interest Problem ? — How many tricks can each side make by 
their best play. 



No. 104.— DISPUTED LEAD AT WHIST. 

TTie following hand was played a few days ago. Score love alL Spade 10 turned up. X's hand, second 
player. Original lead, small Heart, won by X. The following was X's hand : — 







0^0 
0^0 

^O^ 

0^0 





♦ * 




♦ 


22^ 






^ 


!ffi 


•^ 4 




+ 


u^^ 




9 V 




7 7 


^ 






^ V 




^ <9 



One of the most distinguished players in London led the Spade King, and justified it by his partner's 
trump card, and the great strength in Diamonds and Hearts. We cannot agree with the lead. The player, 
we tUnJcy must have overlooked his weakness in Clubs. The Diamond King seems to us the proper lead. 
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SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY CURIOSITY, No. loi. 



1. A leads Diamond 8 ; X puts on the Kv ; B the Qn ; won 

byB. 

2. B leads Spade 2 ; Z puts on the lo, and A the Qn ; won by A. 

3. A leads Diamond 9 ; X pats on the 6, and B the 10 ; won 

byB. 

4. B leads Diamond Ace ; A discards Spade 3 ; won by B. 






5. B leads Spade 6 ; A wins with the Ace ; won by A. 

6. A leads Club Ace ; won by A. 

7. A leads Club 2 ; B ruflfe with Heart 2 ; won by B. 

8. B leads Spade 7 ; A trumps with Heart 10 ; won by A. 

9. A leads Club 3 ; B ruf& with Heart 9 ; won by B. 

Q. E. D. 



All solutions sent are correct. 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 102. 



1. A leads Heart King, taken by Z's Ace; won by Z. 

2. Z leads Spade King ; A covers it ; won by A. 

3. A leads Heart 4 ; B puts on the Queen ; won by B. 

4. B leads Heart 10 ; won by B. 

5. B leads Spade 7 ; A throws the Knave to Z's Queen ; won 

byZ. 

6. Z leads Diamond 6 ; A puts on the 3, and B's Queen takes 

Knave ; won by B. 

7. B leads Diamond 2 ; Z puts on the 7, and A wins with the 

10 ; won by A. 

8. A leads Diamond Ace ; B discards Club 4 ; won by A. 

9. A leads Spade 6, X puts on the 4, and B the 8 ; won by B. 
JO. B leads Spade 10 ; A discards Club 2 ; won by B. 

11. B leads Club Kg; Z covers it, and A trumps with his last 

Heart ; won by A. 

12. A leads Diamond 4 ; B trumps with his long Heart ; won 

byB. 

13. B leads Club Kv ; Z covers with the Qn ; won by Z. 

Correct solutions from £. J., G. 



Notes. 

Spade 10 should be in B's Hand. 

A and B must first get out three rounds of trumps, and. 
next, two rounds of Spades, playing them in the mode above 
indicated. Thus they prevent X obtaining a ruff in Diamonds, 
and compel Z to come up originally in the Diamond or Club 
suit, and A, by means of his Diamond Ace, can always lead the 
Spade 6 through to his (Mirtner's Knave. By this mode of play 
A and B must any how make 4 Hearts, viz. Kg or Qn and lO, 
and each a small one by a cross ruff, one in Clubs and the 
other in Diamonds, and three Spades, viz. the Ace, 8 and 10. 
If Z leads up in Diamonds, then they must make the Ace, Qn 
and 10 of that suit, as shown in the solution already given ; if Z 
leads a Club, then B must make a Club, and by playing 
Diamond Qn, his partner roust make the Ace and 10 (3* 
Diamonds. 

R. and Lex. All others wrong. 



WHIST JOTTINGS. 



FORMATION OF TABLE. 

Laws i6, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24 and 25 are as follows : — 

16. If there are more than four candidates, the players are selected by cutting, those first in the room 
having the preference. 

1 7. When there are more than six candidates, those who cut the two next lowest cards belong to the 
table, which is complete with six players ; on the retirement of one of those six players, the candidate who cut 
the next lowest card has a prior right to any after comer to enter the table. 

20. At the end of a rubber, should admission be claimed by any one, or by two candidates, he who has, 
or they who have, played a greater number of consecutive rubbers than the others is, or are, out ; but when 
all have played the same number, they must cut to decide upon the outgoers ; the highest are out 

21. A candidate wishing to enter a table must declare such intention prior to any of the players having 
cut a card, either for the purpose of commencing a fresh rubber or of cutting out 

22. In the formation of fresh tables, those candidates who have neither belonged to, nor played at any 
other table have the prior right of entry ; the others decide their right of admission by cutting. 

23. Any one quitting a table prior to the conclusion of a rubber may, with consent of the other three 
players, appoint a substitute in his absence during that rubber. 

24. A player cutting into one table, whilst belonging to another, loses his right of re-entry into that latter, 
and takes his chance of cutting in as if he were a fi-esh candidate. 

25. If any one break up a table, the remaining players have the prior right to him of entry into any other, 
and should there not be sufficient vacancies at such other table to admit all those candidates, they settle their 
precedence by cutting. 

These laws seem to us plain. We have been requested to supplement them, to prevent disputes, and it 
appears to us that we do tliis most effectually by bringing before our readers' eyes the rules as they exist 
The observations to be made upon them are of the most commonplace description : — ist The four first 
players who enter the room have the right to play the first rubber. If a fifth enters before the cut takes 
place, and he is permitted to enter, that is by courtesy only, and not law. So, if a player has cut out to let 
in one player, and another person then says, " Oh, I am in there. There are two out," he is too late. 
He has no right to go in, and if the players strain a point in his favour and let him in, this is by courtesy and 
not by law, and we are rather inclined to think that courtesy should not be extended to a 
player who will not make known his intentions until so late a period. 2nd. Should less than six assemble, 
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'first candidates have the right of entry in the order of their arrival — (Cavendish.) 3r4 Changing tables. 
Any player has a right, whilst sitting out^ and the rubber in which he has been playing is continued, to cut 
into another table, provided there are not six other players in the second table ; but if any other player in the 
room, who has not played, desires to cut into the new or second table, his right of entry is superior to 
that of the player who has already played. The right to enter the second table is good as against any other 
person who enters the room after tlie intention to enter has been declared by the player who has already 
played. A misconception appears to exist in the minds of players, which law 20 seems to make clear. 
Many players, after they have played two, three, or four rubbers in a table, and one or two of them have 
played one more rubber than the others, when a fifth or sixth player claims to enter, insist that all 
the players should cut, to see who should vacate his seat The player who has played the largest 
number of rubbers should go out, and if two or three are on an equality, they should cut. 
There is often a wrangle which arises in this way. There are five players in one table, and five in the other. 
The fifth player at table one, is out, and he declares into table two, as he has a right to do. The rubber 
at the first table is over before the rubber at the second table, and thereupon one. of the players, at table one, 
refiises to go on with four players only, on which it is claimed that the fifth player, the one who has declared 
into table two, has broken up the table. This is not so. He has seceded from table one, and entered table 
two, as he has a right to do, and although we should like to see more courtesy and consideration shown in 
this respect, we do not think we gain that object by straining the law. Law should make men more 
courteous ; but law does not always have that effect At any rate, we must decide the point according to our 
view of the law, and that is that the first seceder is not the player who has broken up the table. It is very 
easy to see how these points will constantly arise. A player may be very disagreeable. He may be very noisy 
and quarrelsome, and, as a natural consequence, those who do not like a noise or a wrangle, or to be scolded, 
are too glad to escape from their tormentors. If we were to decide as a metaphysician, we should say that 
it was the noisy and disagreeable man that broke up the table, as is the fact ; but this is not what our law 
givers meant Men will always seek a pleasant table for their amusement ; and one would have thought that it 
would have been the desire of all to make themselves agreeable. Sad experience teaches us the contrary ; 
and, for our part, we cannot comprehend how it is that, for the sake of amusement, men submit to so many 
annoyances and indignities that we constandy witness in the card room. The best hearted men, men who will 
be the most courteous and obliging in every other walk of life, give way to their passion, and exhibit ill nature 
there that is truly astounding. The game often becomes a game of torture and misery, not only to the 
players, but to the lookers on, and when we suffer these annoyances, as losers, the heart becomes very sad, 
and often very bitter. There are, and we suppose always must be, unpopular men in every club, and the 
grounds for their unpopularity is not far to seek. To some extent the bad player is unpopular, because ot 
his ignorance, but we have all known bad players with whom we should never dream of quarrelling or 
avoiding. The good players are often unpopular. Instances of this can be found in every society. They 
have more reason for anger, because they see more, and think their partners should do so. But a man 
who has any pretentions to be a Whist player, should have sufficient command over his temper to restrain 
himselfl Again, a table is always broken up if there be higher betting in one table than in the other. Men 
may talk as they please about gambling, and they may preach on the subject to doomsday. Put the preacher 
into a table where they are playing penny points ; start another table where they play sixpenny points, and 
the penny table is broken up. Preaching and practice do not agree. 

The laws, we think, are on all these points clear, and there should be litde or no room for dispute. It is 
not to law we should appeal, but to that courtesy and consideration which one gendeman should show to 
another, a desire to add to the amusement of all. We cannot make men courteous any more than we can 
make a silk purse out of a sow's ear, but one cannot help thinking that many men who are now disagreeable, 
if they would but reflect for a moment on the subject, would try to change their ways. 

One would fancy it should not be a difficult feat to remember whose turn it was to cut out Experience 
teaches the contrary. There are some men who are never out If six players played for a week, it would 
never be the turn of at least one of these to go out There is no question of law on the point, and it is 
only by keeping an account of the order of entry that men are kept firom quarrelling on this subject 
Whose turn to deal is it ? is easily decided by the wearing of a foolscap. Can the same idea be turned 
to account in respect of the players' turn to retire ? 



REVOKES. 

A SUGGESTION has recently been made, that it should be the law that a person making a Revoke should pay his 
partner's points and the table bets. Some five years ago we brought the subject before our Club, and proposed 
that this should be the law. The habitual revokers were in fia.vour of the motion, but the general feeling was 
against it There are difiiculties on the subject which seem imsurmountable ; thus, if the rule were estabUshed 
and the revoking player had to pay, his partner would be in the position to take the stakes if he should win, 
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and not to pay if he loses. We take our partners with all faults, and it is best to have no exceptions to a good 
general rule. The object in view is to prevent men making revokes, and to make them more cautious in looking 
at their hands before tliey say, '* No Spade," in answer to the usual question. It has become such a habit with 
men to answer without taking the warning that the law permits, that we fear it is useless to say anything on 
the subject. Courtesy requires a man to look at his hand before answering, and morality requires that he 
should not lie ; but the question arises — ^Would the object we have in view be attained by requiring a player to 
pay the points ? The general opinion was, that the suggestion would not have this effect If a man possesses 
any feeling, he will care more for losing his partner's money in this manner than for losing his own. In the 
first case there must be in his mind a cause for regret ; whereas, in the latter, he would feel that there was 
nothing more to be said about it He has paid his money, suffered for his fault, and there is an end of it 
But, any way, the law must be general, if it is to be a law at all. It cannot be confined to one or two members 
of a club. We are all liable to conunit the same error, and we should all be on an equality. A law for a single 
club is bad, on principle, if strangers are permitted to play. A stranger is more nervous than an habitual 
player, and, from his strangeness, firom playing with different cards, and other reasons, he is more likely to 
revoke than other players. He may be content to play j£i points, when he would shrink fi-om entering a table 
nith the possibili^ of playing for j£2. A change of this sort, if made at all, should be made alter due 
deliberation, and not hastily, and it ^ould be with the concurrence of all the players. 



NEW AND OLD STYLES OF PLAY. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — Your correspondent, " A. O. M.," has submitted a question of play to you which, I hope, will be 
the means of provoking discussion on a point that has not been spoken of sufficiently, in my mind, in any of 
the treatises on Whist It is this: — ^We are playing the "modem'' game, we will suppose, and you, 
Mr. Editor, being my partner, deliberately force me to trump a suit Kjiowing that I can depend on your 
holding at least four trumps, and having good cards in the two remaining suits, I lead a trump, my highest, 
the nine for example, in the hope that we may make a good score. I have never had the pleasure of pkying 
at the Westminster Club, or, indeed, at any London Club where the Whist is of undoubted high class ; and 
I am aware that members of such Clubs rather look down on the " country '' player ; but I cannot see that my 
play in the above instance would be wrong. I should much like to hear some good players' remarks on the 
point. 

Now let me add one word on the hand mentioned by "A. O. M." My escperience, as well as my '^book 
knowledge," would certainly condemn the forcing that player. But, having done so, I confess that my impulse 
would be to play as " A. O. M." did, through the honour, not up to '\\^ for I think you, Mr. Editor, will see, 
on examination, that you have inadvertantly mistaken the position of the trump card.* "A. O. M.'s'' hand is 
so weak that his chances are poor, unless his partner holds some trumps, and the lead of the nine in this case 
would show weakness, permitting the third player to pass it. On the odier hand, the original leader mig^ 
not care about the risk of leading up to the Queen, but might welcome the lead through it The question 
may be worded (for the purpose of discussion), thus : — To what extent may a deliberate force be considered in the 
light of a call far trumps f 

I am quite prepared to be ^ sat upon'' in any way ; my object in writing is to bring down either a dear 
rebuke, if it be deserved, or to continue a discussion which caimot do hann. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, Royal Robber. 



ECARTE. 

J. A. AND J. B. (West Brompton.) — ^The odds in favour of the dealer scoring the King as against the 
non-dealer so doing, has been calculated by Cavendish. The following appeared in the J^teld of 
loth December 1870: — 

<' The dealer's chance of marking the King is his chance of turning it up, plus his chance of having it 
in his hand. His chance of turning it up is \. His chance of holding it in hand is his chance of not turning 
it up, multiplied by the chance of one specified thing appearing in a parcel of 5 things taken together out of 
3i=ixVT- The dealer's chance of marking the Kuig is, therefore, i+i— A=VliT'" 

The non-dealer's chance of holding the King is dearly the same as the dealer's chance of holding it in his 
hand, viz., ^— rr== »iTT- The odds Aat the dealer will mark the Kmg as against the non-dealer, are, then, 
65 to 35, about 13 to 7, or not quite 2 to i." We will endeavour, next month, to make this point clearer. 



• We didL^EniTOR. 
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PIQUET DISCARDS. 



ELDER HANDS. 
No. 115. 




♦♦♦ 


4* * 




1 


9^9 




Score love alL 

Mr. Webster Discarded C Kg, 10, 9, 7 ; D 10. 

Took in H Q, Kn; D 8, 7 ; S 7. 

Made game 5, 15, and 14=94. 

At the score of love all, we think Mr. Webster's Dis- 
card was the right one, but it is one of the cases which 
depend on the score. Had he been 10 or 12 points 
ahead of his antagonist, he should have Discarded all 
the Clubs, and gone on three entire suits, in place 
of keeping the Queens, and it would be a difficult 
point to determine whether he should not, being Elder 
Hand, at love all, play as if he were ahead. 

No. 116. 















«i^1 







0^0 



Score love alL 



Mr. Bianchi Discarded H Ace, Q, 7 ; S Q ; and left 
a card. 

Took in CQn; S Kg; D 9, 7. 

Mr. Bianchi should have gone on the Heart suit, and 
the tens; so as not to leave a card. The Heart suit, 
headed by an Ace, and five to take up, is better than 
the Club suit, with four to take up, and the Discard 
made, gives the chance of a Capot without any 



reason. 



No. 117. 





Score love all. 

Mr. Wilkins Discarded D Ace, Qn, 7 ; C Kg, 8. 

Took in S Kg, Qn, 8 ; H Ace ; D Kn. 

We should discard the three Spades, Diamond 7 
and Club 8. The player gives a chance of a Capot 
Unless he draws an Ace and a good Diamond he 
loses the cards, and, with a veiy nice hand, he plays 
a desperate game. 



A looker on said, the proper Discard is all the Black 
cards. It is better to keep the D 7 than the C K 
This is a mistake often made by young players. 

No. 118. 




The first hand in a Rubicon. 

Capt. Paton Discarded D 8 ; H 10 ; S 10, 7 ; C 10. 

Took in D Kg, 10 ; H Ace ; C Qn, 7. 

Made 116 to 5. 

The result is very lucky, but the Discard is not sound. 
We would not part with the D 8. A looker on said 
that the right Discard was H Qn, Kn ; S Qn, Kv, 7, 
whilst another sound player said. Captain Paton should 
Discard all the Black cards. With 4 Kings, and 3 
Aces against him, it is better to keep the tierce in 
Hearts, than the three tens. 

No. 119. 
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i^ra ^ o OaO 
viH O/sO 00 
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Score 55 to 26. 

Mr. Kusel discarded H Kg, 7 ; C 9, 8 ; S 7. 
Took in D Kg ; C 7 ; S 10, 9, 8. 

YOUNGER HAND. 
No. 120. 




Score 21 t6 96 in a Rubicon. 

Mr. Hilsen Discarded H 7 ; D Kg, Kv. 

We should have Discarded H 9, 8, 7. 

Mr. Hilsen considers that he should again make the 
same Discard for fear of a Capot 

We do not approve of Mr. Hilsen's Discard at all. 
To lose a Capot, the Elder Hand must have 12 named 
cards ; the 4 Hearts, the 7 Clubs, and the Ace of 
Diamonds. If he Discards one of these, or the player 
takes one in, there can be no Capot It is absurd to 
et so remote a chance influence one's play. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Who shall say that the age of roiracles is past? At a London theatre, which has been a losing speculation to 
any manager bold enough to take it, a play of Shakspeare's, also usually a losing speculation, is being acted to 
crowded and profit-bringing audiences. In plain English, Hamid, at the Lyceum, is an immense success, 
and is repaying, in the best manner possible, the bold and enterprising policy of Mr. Bateman, whose worthy 
management has brought the Lyceum to its present prominent position. That Hamlet is a pecuniary, as well 
as an artistic success, we suppose there can be no doubt. The best places in stalls and boxes are booked 
weeks beforehand. Thither flock, nightly, unaccustomed playgoers. The pale student, the literary recluse, the 
man who thinks theatres to be childish, and the eager school girl, whose tastes are superior to novels 
and flirtation, are all there ; some armed with books of the play, of all sizes, which cause the theatre to resemble 
Exeter Hall on an oratorio night The discomforts of going to and coming away from the theatre are forgotten, 
and the truly arctic gale which blows from the Lyceum stage over the stalls, is borne with cheerful resignation. 
Norarethecritics,those calm, complacent creatures, on this occasion free from flutter. They fly to the commentators; 
English and German, and intersperse their remarks on Mr. Irving with copious extracts from Goethe, Schlegel, 
and Hazlitt. The press is universally agitated, and literary journals, to which a theatrical column is unknown, 
publish elaborate criticisms on the new Hamlet. And all this, money, fame, glorification, is for what? For 
Shakspeare ? We wish we could think so. Nothing would give us ir.ore pleasure, or do greater credit to the 
principles we have always upheld, than to believe that this revival o^ HamUty and th announced revivals, at 
other theatres, of the Merchant of Vim'ee and The Merry Wives oj li im/scr^'wtTQ the promise of an abiding 
popularity for Shakspeare. Eut how many times can we recall Ham/e/j played with no worse cast than that at 
the Lyceum, for one or two, or, at most, three nights running, to empty benches ? How many times has its pro- 
duction been hailed with derision ? and how many times has it been voted dull, unsuited to the stage, and only 
fit for the closet ? It is no depreciation to Mr. Irving to say that, under other circumstances, his Hamlet, even 
if it were better than it is, would have been as unknown and uncared for as that of hundreds of others. But 
to argue in a Shakspearian manner, Mr. Irving is the fashion j Mr. Irving acts Hamlet, and therefore the 
multitude rushes to see, not Hamlet, but Mr. Irving. He is the man of the hour, and on him fortune scatters 
her favours. He holds to the stage precisely the same position as Sir Garnet Wolseley does to the army. 
There are as good actors living as Mr. Irving, and as ^ood generals as Sir Garnet. But should there be an 
invasion within the year. Sir (iamet would, very probably, be elected commander-in-chief by acclamation, and 
nine playgoers out of ten, asked to name the first actor of the day, would choose Mr. Irving. 

We trust that no reader infers from this that we think Mr. Irving's Hamlet over praised. On the contrary, 
it seems to us that it has hardly received sufficient acknowledgement. Let us hasten to express our opinion 
that it is a charming performance, full of " sweetness and light," intelligent, scholarly, and thoroughly thought 
out It is the best thing Mr. Irving has done since The Bells^ and as he then made a great advance in his 
career, so his Hamlet should be a new departure. Charles the 1st was ultra-sentimental ; Eugene Aram was a 
weak copy of \ he Bells ; Philip was mere melodrama ; and Richelieu was ruined by rant ; a rare weakness in 
Mr. Irving. Contrary to our forebodings, his voice never once fails him in Hamlet, Whether he is by turns 
colloquial, meditative, or heroic, his voice stands him in good stead, and he has developed a new middle tone, 
which is singularly effective. But we confess we do not quite like the curious quavering voice which he uses 
for his simulated madness. It hovers on the confines of the ridiculous, and savours of affectation and the 
vapours. His reading of the character is best expressed by that familiar negative, " unconventional," which 
means, positively, natural and life-like. The manner in which the line, ** These but the trappings and the suits 
of woe," which ends Hamlet's first well known speech, sufficiently testified, on the first night, that Mr. Irving 
meant to follow the dictates of common sense, and not the laws which regulate a schoolboy's delivery on 
speech day. In the soliloquies, Mr. Irving remembers that a roan by himself does not think (or speak, which 
is the same thing in a play) as if he were in the hustings. As for the charge of want of dignity which some 
critics have laid against Mr. Irving, we have no patience with it. Look at his courtly bearing, even to his 
familiar friends? But, say the critics, his advice to the players lacks dignity. Dignity, forsooth; no 
person who reads that famous speech with the commonest attention can fail to discover that it is intended to 
be delivered in the most conversational manner, and tluU the interlocutor is, as it were, button holed 
Physically, Mr. Irving requires no assistance from make-up. In appearance he is slim and graceful ; in manner 
and looks, sad, tender and loving. 

As Mr. Bateman has taken so much pains to secure a gcod representation of the play, it is only fair that 
we should depart from our usual nile, and particularise the members of the cast. There is no weak repre- 
sentative, with one exception, which need hardly be named, as so good a manager as Mr. Bateman may be 
ajlo\Atd a little paternal fondness. It is sufficient to say, as regards Ophelia, that the actress was not, on our 
second visit, recalled and loaded with bouquets, in the middle of a scene, to its utter destruction, as was the 
case on the first night ; although she acted much better on the second occasion. As for the rest, they may be 
roughly divided into distinct and indistinct exponents. Mr. Compton as the first Gravedigger, Mr. Mead as 
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the Ghost, Mr. Neville as Horatio, Mr. BeaumoDt as Guildenstem, and Mr. Swinbourne as the King, were good, 
and distinct in their utterance. Mr. Chippendale as Polonius, Mr. Leathes as Laertes, Mr. Webber as 
Rosencrantz, and Mr. Conway as Osric, were good, but more or less indistinct Finally, we must urge the 
pressing necessity, even at the risk of losing a little money, of relieving Mr. Irving from a nightly appear- 
ance as Hamlet We have not the history of the stage at our 'fingers* ends, but we doubt whether any Hamlet 
acted the character for 50 nights running. It was evident, on our second visit, that Mr. Irving was already a 
trifle exhausted, and so great is the strain, that, however good his constitution may be, he may incur serious 
physical injury if he is forced to go on every night with such terribly hard work. 

The new plays of the month are two in number, and, though of very different merit, agree in being mere 
sketches. These are, Sweethearts^ by Mr. Gilbert, and Oil and Vinegar by Mr. Byron. The latter would 
hardly attract attention were it not written by Mr. Byron, and characterised by a novelty in construction. 
Two young men, about to marry, dream that they have exchanged their mistresses, and at the conclusion of 
the dream a kind of transformation scene transports them again into real life. The moral is, we suppose^ 
that there should be a due admixture of oil and vinegar in matrimonial combinations, but we doubt whether 
it would prove a sound experiment in real life. This little play is produced at the Gaiety, which is sadly in 
want of enlivenment, and seems for the time to have lost its hold on the public. The manager is about to 
revive the Merry Wives of Windsor^ with a strong cast, headed by Mr. Phelps as Falstaff. The success or 
failure of the experiment will help to determine whether a Shakspearian fit has really seized upon the public- 
Mr. Gilbert's Sweethearts^ which he calls a " dramatic contrast," is an important littie work. Mr. Gilbert is a man 
of undoubted talent His plays are characterised by originality, keenness of thought, beauty of language, 
and honesty of purpose \ and yet we cannot name one of them which, in London at least, has achieved a 
permanent success, such as has fallen to certain plays of his contemporaries, Messrs. Robertson and Albery. 
This may perhaps be owing to a certain vein of cynicism running through them all, which jars upon the majority 
of the public, although Mr. Gilbert's cynicism is always on behalf of the good, and against the evil. In 
Sweethearts^ two lovers part from each other in the year 1844 ; the gentleman, all fire and fondness, the lady 
coquettish and coy. Ini874 they meet by accident, when it appears that the gentleman has forgotten aU 
about his love, and every detail of the parting scene 3 whilst the lady has treasured up every sweet remem- 
brance, including the flower, which, 30 years before, she threw upon the ground in petulant coquetry. Here 
again the leading idea is C3mical, but it is a cynicism so tenderly conceived, and so delicately treated, that 
DO offence is caused. Half humorous, and half sad, is the revelation of man's forgetfulness and woman's 
tenacious memory in matters of love. The lady, in this trifle, is acted by Mrs. Bancroft to perfection, and it 
would be waste of words to criticise her, save to hint that her make-up seems a litde too old for the 
character in the second act Mr. Coghlan is the lover, but is hardly so well suited as Mr. Hare to cabinet 
pictures of this sort Mr. Coghlan is better adapted to larger canvas, and broader colours, and will no doubt 
be seen to greater advantage in the Merchant of Venice^ which is to be the Shakspearian revival at the Prince 
of Wales's. There is a tendency at this theatre for the performers to be rather slow over their "business," and 
this is slightly apparent in Sweethearts. The intervals between the acts are unnecessarily long, and are not 
relieved by the music of the orchestra, which is the weakest in all London ; and the audience is a very 
depressing one. We suppose that Sweethearts is acceptable to the people who fill the Prince of Wales's 
theatre, and therefore they might show their appreciation just a little, instead of sitting in chilling silence. 

We are beyond astonishment in theatrical matters, but it is certainly curious that in a single season 
Shakspeare, melodrama and pantomime, should emerge from obscurity. We notice that the announcements 
■of pantomimes for Christmas are, this year, unusually numerous. We trust that they will be constructed more 
on the old lines than on iki^ poses plastiques model that has been prevalent of late years. An attempt, which 
we hope will prove futile, has been made at the Opera Comique to revive that worst period of burlesque 
where, fun and humour having evaporated, nothing was left but a dull, dreary and disgusting exhibition of the 
feminine figure. The manageress of the present attempt is Miss Amy Sheridan, and the master of the 
ceremonies is Mr. Bumand. This gentleman has written a new version of Ixiottj and the manageress has 
contributed rich scenery and dresses. The music is well chosen, the orchestra good, and the singing, taken 
all round, better than that at the Opera Bouffe establishments. But, as a spectacle, Ixion is degrading and 
debasing, and should have been utterly condemned on the first night, in spite of any merits in the music. 
We had thought that an exhibition of this sort, which has fallen into disuse at the theatres, was only to be 
seen in the shop windows of Regent Street photographers, for the edification of country cousins. The persons, 
•of whom only one or two are actresses in the proper sense of the word, who appear in Ixion^ have 
probably, with few exceptions, long lost any self respect they might at any time have had, and 
reprobation of their conduct would be a waste of time ; but for those who encourage them, privately or 
pubUcly, we cannot too strongly express our contempt And what shall be said of the author, who has also, 
according to the programme, " personally superintended " the production of Ixioriy and must, therefore, have 
been cognisant of every repulsive feature in the production he was superintending ? How can he reconcile 
it to his conscience, or to his reputation, or to his position as an author and journalist, thus to pander to the 
l)asest taste ? Let Punch reply, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

I. O. H. T. — Thanks for letter and problem ; we are always 
glad to hear from you. We have had your suggestion in view 
for some time past, and only await a fitting opportunity to carry 
the matter into execution. 

H. P. Frederick. — Your problem shall be examined, and 
reported upon next month. 

W. CoATES. — Your letter duly to baud ; thanks for the 
problem, and promised information. 

G. J. Slater. — We appreciate your kindness in sending us 
the problems ; they are very acceptable. 

H. Kehde. — It would be well, as a matter of precaution, in 
future communications, to say, ** I cannot solve it," in the place 
of " this problem cannot be done." However, we are very glad 
to include you amongst our solvers, and tnist to hear from you 
again. 

D. Daly (New York). — Your problem can, unfortunately, be 
solved on the second move, thus : 2 B to Q B 2, 2 Aught, 
3 Mates. 

J. N. K. (Cambridge). — Please accept our best thanks for 
your last communication. 

T. H. S. (Brompton). — If we received such inquiries, we 
should, of course, reply to them. It may be news to you that 
most of the replies referred to were given years ago, in the same 
terms, to other correspondents, in the columns of the £ra. 

J. L. (Potter's Bar). — We are much obliged for the information. 
Of course we rely, to some extent, upon readers assisting us in 
such matters. 

J. C. RoMEYN. — We will deal with your letter, and the whole 
subject, next month. 

WHIST. 

Thatched House Club. — I, original leader, lead a deuce of 
trumps. My partner wins with the Qn, and having Kg and two 
other trumps in his hand, does not return the trump, but opens 
another suit, and he alleges that this is correct play ; and that in 
such a position, with such trumps, he would always wait for his 
partner to get in and lead again. Your opinion is requested on 
the point. — Arts. In our judgment an original lead of a trump 
2 should be invariably returned, whatever trumps third hand 
has got. 

S . S. — The trump card must always be taken into consideration 
in a lead of trumps. You must assume that the leader does so, 
and take care that you are not misled by this ; e.g. with Q 
turned to our left, if we had to lead from Kg, Kv, 10, we 
should lead the Kv in preference to the 10, on the chance of 
the second or third player having the Ace. If the second has 
it, he will probably put it on. If third hand has it, he will 
not put it on. 

A. O. M. (Calcutta.) — In our answer to a questicm in our 
last number, we wrote under the impression that the writer led 
up to an honour, instead of througn an honour. This was a 
justification of A. O. M.'s play, and we cannot conceive any one 
finding fault with him for so playing, although, personally, we 
would not have so played. 

N. O. V. {A^eiv deal.) — If any card, except the last, be faced, 
there must be a new deal. 

Card Litkrature. ( IVhist Pamphlets.) — The new edition 
of Cavendish has not yet reached us. We believe Cavendish is 
engaged on a book on round games, which will appear before 
Christmas. The Blenheim laws of Loo have been printed for 
private circulation, and a set of laws on Vingt-et-un have been 
agreed upon by the Editors of BdVs Life 2ivA Field, An article 
of considerable interest on Odds appeared in the English 
Mechanic of Friday, the I3ih ult., by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, 
wlio, we take it, is a careful student of our Papers. The writer 
has taken from these columns a number of curiosities, and then 
has shown the odds against such events happening, and the 
mctius operandi for calculating such chances. 

Major {Leading out of Turn — Penalty for so doing.) — The 
dealer leads, out of turn, Spade King. The proper leader leads 
Heart King and Heart Ace, calling the Spade King each time. 
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The dealer, before the Spade King is played, gets in, and the 
adversaries propose to caU a suit. Objection made that the 
penalty has be«i elected, and cannot be changed. Reply then, 
we get no penalty at all. — Ans, A similar case was submitted Id 
us in May 1870. The following is the case, and our reply : — 
** A leads out of turn, Z leads and calls the exposed card. 
He continues calling the exposed card for three tricks, when B, 
A's partner, gets in, Z then claims to call a suit. The exposed 
card has not been played, A having followed suit every tioae. 
Can Z still call a suit ? — Ans. No, we think not. There is a 
choice of penalties. Z might call either the exposed card or a 
suit, when B got in. He has chosen to call the exposed card, 
and can continue to call, but, having called, although it did not 
come, he cannot chance his tactics, and now call a suit." In coo- 
sequence of a doubt being raised on the subject, we conferred 
with several leading players on the subject, and they all agree 
that this is the law, whilst, admitting as a rule, that it would be 
better that the law should be altered, so as to give a real penalty 
for such a sericuis offence. The rule has been understood as we 
decided for a number of years, and, in practice, it has been inva- 
riably acted upon. It would be well for players to be a little 
more cautious in exacting the penalty, for it appears to us that 
when the card iN on the table the opponents mechanically call the 
card, when they know perfectly well that the player has one of 
the suit, and the call should be left to the player who can take 
the greatest advantage of the error. 

CoDRiNG'ioN Paw (Dummy). — Dummy's partner won the 
game by five by cards out of his own hand. When he called the 
game, there were two cards left in each players' hand, and 3 in 
Dummy's, Dummy's partner having omitted to play a card to a 
trick. He gained no advantage by not doing so, having 4 by 
honors in his hand, with other leading cards. Can Dummy's partner 
score the ^me? — Ans. The question is not quite clear, but we think 
it means Dummy's partner leads a winning card, and he doe> 
not take a card from Dummy's hand. There is no penalty 
for this. The cards may be replayed ; Dummy cannot revoke, 
because all the players can see what he is doing as well a> 
Dummy's partner. Dummy is entitled to game if the pack wa^ 
perfect. 

P. S. N. — At DuDMny, A leads a suit. Dummy 4th player. 
B, Dummy's partner, and second hand, plays a card from 
Dummy's hand before playing from his own hand. Can he, B, 
second hand, be called on to win or pass the trick. — Ans. B 
cannot be called on to win or pass the trick. Dummy being 
blind and deaf, his partner is not liable to any penalty for an 
error whence he can gain no advantage. Your former letter 
never reached us, or it would have been answered, of course. 

P. C. C. — It is a revoke, because your partner has played 
again. 

E. D. (Gresham Club.) — If the dealer, whilst dealing, raises 
his hand so as to enable his adversary to see the bottom card, 
can the adversary demand a fresh hand?— -.4«j. No. An 
adversary suffers no disadvantage by seeing the trump card ; 
on the contrary, he may gain by the information, in the event 
of the dealer exposing a card. 

J. P. R. (Boston, U. ^.)—(Rei^ke.)—\, X, B, and Z are play- 
ing Whist — Spade led. B tnnnps. A, his partner, takes the cards 
in hand, lifts them from the table, but, before laying on the pack 
says, " no Spades, partner?" B says, "hold on, yes." X and Z 
claim a revoke. A and K say, *' No, the trick was not quitted." 
B hat! not led. Will you please decide. — Ans. The revoke is 
not complete until the trick is turned and quitted, or A or his 
partner has played again. (2). — Hearts led — third hand trumps, 
fourtli over-tnimps, and leads quickly. First hand of previous 
trick, before playing to the lead, says, to third liand, **no 
hearts?" and he answers "yes." The cards have not been 
taken from the table. Is it a revoke ? — Ans. No. The preWons 
answer ex|)lains the law. 

CRIBBAGE. 

W. G. H. — The score of B is correct. The sequence counts, 
no matter how many cards it consists of, or how played. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The most important event of the past month is the publication of Mr. Wormald's long-looked for book, 
the contents of which we shall fully review in our next number. These awful mysteries, the Openings, 
are subjects much too solemn for idle whisperings, but we may be permitted to express here our conviction 
that Chess players, in every clime, will give a cordial welcome to the latest work of the most accomplished 
of the English brotherhood. The work is published by Morgan, 67 Barbican, and, in all externals, is the 
handsomest Chess book we have ever seen. Yet another bann€ bouche is in store for Chess plavers ; to all 
lovers of genuine humour it will be welcome news that Captain Kennedy is engaged in preparmg for the 
press a new and enlarged edition of his Waifs and Strays from the Chess Board. The mere intimation 
of the fact reminded us that we had not read it more than a hundred times, so forthwith, for the hundred 
and first, we ** did laugh an hour by the dial " over the " Fasciculus of Chess wrinkles," and the pictures 
of the " Divan in the Strand," in that remote period when the Chess room was the pleasantest club in 
all London. We predict for Captain Kennedy's Waifs a, speedy harbourage. 

The irrepressible Gossip " has the floor " again. He has written a letter to the Qiieen^ complaining, as 
is his custom of an afternoon, of an unfavourable review of his book which appeared in that paper. 
Among other statements, he alleges that he has played two games with Mr. Wormald, and that each 
player scored one. Mr. Wormald "sees that and goes two better." We have his authority for stating 
that he never played Mr. Gossip, and that, to the best of his knowledge, he has never even seen him^ 
Mr. Gossip has also renewed his oft-accepted challenge to Mr. Bird, this time with the proviso that the 
games shall be played in a room, from which certain well-known critics can be excluded. This is a notable 
device for evading criticism, but why not play the match on the top of Mont Blanc ? or, if that is too far away, 
the Monument on Fish-street-hill, or the Cross of Saint Paul's might either of them serve the purpose in view. 

The match between Messrs. Macdonnell and Wisker terminated some weeks since, and was won by the 
latter. This was not the first occasion upon which the players had met to test their strength over the chequered 
board ; and as it may prove interesting to our readers we propose to record briefly their past achievements, and 
give the result of their hand-to-hand encounters. In 1862 Mr. Macdonnell first distinguished himself, by 
winning the fourth prize in the London International Tournament, Anderssen, Paulsen, Owen, Dubois, and 
Steinitz being the other successful competitors, in the order here assigned to their names. In 1868 he was 
beaten in the Challenge Cup Tourney, by Mr. Wisker, but made a much higher total score than that gentleman. 
In the same year he won the first prize in the Glowworm Tourney, defeating all his opponents; at the same 
time he also won the Mongredien prize, for which Mr. Wisker and many of the best English players contended. 
In 1870 Mr. Wisker won the Challenge Cup ; on that occasion Mr. Macdonnell did not play. In 1872 
Mr. Wisker again won the Challenge Cup, and thereby became the possessor of it This was his greatest 
triumph, as his victories were then obtained over Messrs. De Vere, Blackbume, Macdonnell, and other excellent 
players. That same year he lost his game with Mr. Macdonnell in the Grand Tourney. In 1873 Mr. Wisker 
challenged Mr. Macdonnell to phy him a match at the Clifton meeting. They played four games \ Mr. 
Wisker drew one, and lost three. The last game in that match is, in our opinion, the best ever played by 
Mr. Macdonnell, and incomparably superior to any of his late performances. Two months ago Mr. \^'iske^ 
again challenged his " conqueror," and avenged his previous defeat by scoring seven to his opponent's four 
games, four being drawn. How Mr. Macdonnell managed to throw away won game after won game must 
^eem almost miraculous to those who do not know that even the steadiest players are often injuriously affected 
T)y circumstances external to the game. Immediately after his late defeat Mr. Macdonnell challenged Mr. 
Wisker to a fresh match. That challenge Mr. Wisker personally accepted, and some of the conditions were 
arranged. After this, without any further communication with the challenger, Mr. Wisker announced in the 
Daily Navs that he was not about to play any (sic) match with Mr. Macdonnell. But as the score in their 
past matches at present stands even, giving nine games to each, we trust these players will soon commence 
another fight, and so decide the unsettled question of superiority. 

The sin of another prize winner of the B. C. A. problem tourney has found him out One of the 
problems in the set, Why soyjpriiheef has been identified with a position published under Mr. Pavitt's name 
in the Illustrated London News on the 26th December 1868. The latter is a three move problem, and the 
only disguise attempted by the author of Why sOy prithee i is to add a few Pawns and a move to the original^ 
converting the conditions into a mate in four. Of course, now it is known that the author is the same in both 
these cases the offence is not so rank as it appeared at first Nevertheless, we think that in a competition of 
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this importance a composer if he is obliged to have recourse to his old ^'ideas'' for new problems should 
show us some improvement in his method of working them out 

The Committee of the British Chess Association have made their final award, and it is now decided 
that one of the problems contained in the set, Look after the Cdby, is the best " four mover " contributed to the 
problem tourney. Whatever faults may be foimd with the judgment, either in detail or as a whole, we believe 
the Chess world at large will be gratified that the affair ha!s become a thing of the past With neglect in the 
beginning, succeeded by an interregnum of mismanagement, there should be little wonder that the hurried 
finale is something like a muddle. But it would be very unfair to visit upon the gendemen who have made 
the award the consequences of a responsibility rather forced upon than assumed by them. They are 
in the position of the survivors of a crew taken from a wreck in mid ocean. The ship was ill-found ; 
possibly over laden, and the "man at the wheel" too strongly inclined to steer according to his 
own lights, instead of those provided by the owners. The result is known, and needs no further comment ; 
but let us do justice to the acting committee, by acquitting them of blame. If they have failed to save the 
ship, they should not be held answerable for a disaster that was foretold in the action of the men who, 
seeing the true state of things, refused to sail in her out of harbour. 

The following is a complete list of the prize winners : — 

1ST Prize, ;£^25 .—Motto, '"Look after the Otby "—-Lieu- 

tenant S. A. Sorensen, Copenhagen. 
2ND Prize, £1$- — Motto, "Ultima Thule" — Doctor Conrad 



Bayer, Olmiitz. 
3RD Prize, ;f id. — Motto, "Hoc ardua vinccre docet " — J. H. 

Finlinson, Huddersfield. 
4TH Prize, ;f 5.— Motto, "Why so, prithee?"— W. S. Pavitt, 

Chelmsford. 
5TH Prize, £^ — Motto, ** The best laid schemes of mice and 

men gang aft a-gley " — ITi. M. Brown, Brooklyn, U.S. 
6th Prize, £y- Motto, "All's well that ends well "—Vilhehn 

Nielsen, Copenhagen. 
7TH Prize, £2. — Motto, " Auf ^-iedetsehen " — C. Nadebaum, 

Tessin, Germany. 



8th Prize, /2.— Motto, "Ludimus effigiem belli "—Captaia 

Luigi Rossata, Milan, Italy. 
9TH Prize, £1 .—Motto, " Work for money, but think for 

honour " — H. Frei Schmidt, Honolulu, Hawaia. 



SPECIAL PRIZES. 

For the best four-move problem, £^. — Motto, "Look after 
the CAby " — Lieutenant S. A. Sorensen, Copenhagen. 

For the best three-move problem, £$. — Motto, "Where's 
the master? Play the men" — F. Healey, London. 

For the best two-move problem, ;f 3. — Motto, " Imagine " — 
J. Kling, London. 

In the Problem Tourney of the Westminster Chess Club six sets have been thus far found to contain 
inaccurate problems. In this number, Problems Nos. 566 to 574, being considered correct, are selected from 
these sets, and, next month, we shall publish, although not in diagi-ams, one incoirect problem from each set, 
with, in each case, the examiner's analysis thereof. We adopt this course solely from a desire to inform the 
competitors of the reasons for their contributions being disqualified, and to give our Problem critics an 
opportunity of verifying the examiner's judgment 

There are few men who were so well known in the Chess world as Caleb Wright, who for the last 35 years 
managed the Divan. For true courtesy — for a sincere desire to please his customers — ^he had no equal He 
died on Tuesday, the 15th ult, to the great regret of all who knew what a kindly unselfish man he was. 

Probably few Chess players who observed in the obituary of the bi^ck. 

lYmes a few days ago an announcement of the death of Mr. William 
Bone recognised the name of a composer of Chess and draught prob- 
lems. Yet, during the decade of years follpwing 1837, Mr. Bone was a 
constant contributor to the Chess periodicals, and it may be said of his 
compositions that they at least take rank with those of any composer of 
his time. The majority of his Chess problems are " conditional," to 
mate with particular pieces, or on particular squares. In these he dis- 
played a genius fully as subtle, although hardly so comprehensive, as his 
more famous contemporary, Bolton. But, in ordinary mates, he rarely 
soared beyond the construction of positions, which, from the over- 
whelming force allotted to Black, appear intended to serve no higher 
purpose than that of illustrating the advantage of " the move." In 
end games he was occasionally very happy, and, in memariam^ we 
reproduce a fair sample of his style in that branch of the art 
Mr. Bone died in London on the 15th ult, in the 64th year of his 
age. wHiTB. 

Mr. Brown's 50 move self mate, dedicated to Miron, and pub- White to piay and draw, 

lished in our last number, has received a terrible cropper from Messrs. Nash and Andrews. Some of our 
American contemporaries have discovered that mate can be effected in a less number of moves than Miron 
counts years, but our correspondents have bowled it over in 12 ! Mr. J. C. West sends a solution in the 
exact number of moves accorded by the author, a very meritorious performance indeed, and deserving our 
prize if we had designed it as a reward for industry only. But it was not so. The prize was offered for the 
best solution, and in Chess problems the best is always the briefest Between the solutions furnished by 
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Messrs. Nash and Andrews there is nothing to choose, but as that of Mr. Nash was the first received, he wins 
by a point, and we therefore award him the prize. The following is the solution, in which, as Black's moves 
are all forced, only White's are given : — i Q to Q 3, 2 R to K 2, 3 R takes K P, 4 Q to Q 2, 
5 Q to B sq, 6 Q to Kt 2, 7 Q to R sq, 8 R to B 5, 9 Q to Q B 3, 10 R to K 5, 11 Q to K 3, 12 Q to Kt 3, 
and Black must take Q with P, mating. 

The preliminaries of a match between Messrs. Zukertort and Wisker are under discussion, and it is 
probable that the tilt will come off soon after the holidays. The style of the players being essentially diflferent, 
we may anticipate a highly interesting series of games from this encounter. 

A new Chess club has been established at 314 Euston-road, and Mr. Frank Healey in^alled as first 
President 

The annual gathering of Chess players at the house of Mr. Gastineau, the late President, and one of the 
most esteemed members of the City of London Club, was held on Saturday, the 19th ult. We do not know 
how the inclemency of the weather affected other people, but we own to having succumbed to its terrors on 
that afternoon, and not even the anticipations of a hearty welcome and prodigal cheer could inspire us with 
cou'^ge to brave the pitiless storm of snow that reigned over London. We therefore contented ourselves 
witn a few objurgatives directed against our luck, and a hope that there were plenty of bolder spirits than 
ourselves to form a merry crowd at Peckham. We have since been infonued that our hope was most 
amply realized, and that henceforth Peckham, not Woolwich, must be considered the place to spend a 
happy day. 

We learn, from Sissa, that a Problem Tourney is set on foot by the Dutch Chess Association. 
The competitors to send in 3 problems, not less than 3, nor more than 5 moves ; 3 prizes, ist 40 florins, 
2nd 20 florins, 3rd 12 florins. A special prize of 50 florins to the best problem of the winning set. The 
Problems to be sent in before ist April 1875, to the secretary, B.Van Der Haak, Kuenteidijk, 4 te's Gravenhage. 
Si'ssa continues the publication of the games played by Mr. Blackbume during his visit to Holland 
last summer. The games are very elaborately annotated, and the other contents of the number are up to the 
usual standard* 

Za Straiegie for December contains the usual number of well-selected games and fine problems. Among 
the items of news, we observe a notice of the death, at the ripe age of 81, of M. Carlini, an old opponent of 
Labourdonnais at the odds of the Knight. The editor informs us that the deceased veteran always possessed 
that " rare quality among Chess players, the power of bearing victory or defeat with equal good humour." The 
.good old times, when a defeated Chess player knocked his adversary.over the pate with the board are, of course, 
long passed, biit even a display of temper over the game is only to be seen in England, at all events, among 
the people who know very little about it Now-a-days no bones are broken, no blood is shed ; the quarrelling 
for the most part runs to ink. 

The most important article in the Deutsche Schachzeiiung is the review of Von der Linde's " History and 
Bibliography of Chess," and next in interest is Schwede's critical Review of Herren Kohtz and Kockelkom's 
•collection of Chess problems. We hope to review both these valuable contributions to Chess literature next 
month. The Deutsche also notices the publication of a C/iess Catec/usm I " Milk for babes, dear boys ; milk for 
babes." 

Tlie Austrian Schachzeitung^ besides the usual number of games from the Vienna Congress, contains 
some excellent problems by Willmers and Berger, and the annual report upon the finances of the Vienna 
•Chess Club. From that interesting document all who read may learn what a fine thing it is for a club to 
have a Rothschild President. A contribution of 850 florins from Baron Albert converts an ugly looking 
■deficit into a flourishing and handsome surplus. 

We welcome the Wiener Saionblatt once again among our exchanges. Ably edited by Dr. Gold, the 
problems in this paper are uniformly excellent 

Our American exchanges, the Turf^ Field and Farm^ Clipper^ Hartford Timesy Philadelphia Recordy 
Watert(nvn Reunion^ Middletmvn Sentitiel, Bridgeport Farmer and Danbury News are, as usual, fresh and 
interesting alike in games, problems and gossip. The Detroit Evening Ntws is a new candidate for Chess 
bays, and promises to well deserve the honour. The Dubuque journal for December contains an agreeable 
melange of extracts fironi old books and contemporaries, and a very large quantity of original games and 
problems. The Maryland Review completed the first volume last mon3i. We congratulate Mr. Hanshew 
upon the success which has attended his efforts to establish a good Chess organ in the South. The current 
number contains a contribution from Mr. Belden, of the Hartford Times, dedicated to the Chess players 
of Venus. The history of this and of a companion problem, which appears in the Hartford TimeSy has yet 
to be told, and we now propose to tell it, ben trovato. 

During her recent trip across the Sun, Venus, in one of her several capacities, goddess of beauty, mother 
of love, or queen of laughter, or all three combined, dropped in at Hartford, and putting up, as all eminent 
persons do, at Allyn House, strolled round to Main Street, for a chat with Belden. The goddess was in right 
merry mood, and enjoying her holiday with a zest, intensified by the circumstance that of late Olympus has 
been anything but a pleasant abiding place. Jupiter, emulous of Lord Hertford and Mr. Pigott, has been veiy 
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** troublesome " on the subject of skirts and bodices. Juno and j^allas have been " quite spiteful," Mercury 
has turned out a " prig," Mars a " bear," and Vulcan has been boring every one, beseeching the privil^e of a 
private cloud for a proposed Chess match. So, said the sprightly goddess, I concluded to sling around in this 
direction, for a "bit of fun." Then ensued shrieks of laughter, which, heard distinctly at 294 Bowery, roused 
the pensive Mackenzie into sympathetic chuckles. The sound, gathering volume as it sped, rolled on to the 
Larches, in New Hampshire, awakening Miron junior, and, echoing at Dubuque, scared four and twenty harm- 
less, necessary springers into untimeous labour and distress. There and then this lively pair concocted two 
problems, one in the shape of a V, to be dedicated to Venus herself, the other, representing a star, to the 
possible Chess players inhabiting the planet that bears her name. Although our informant insists upon it, we 
doubt if the goddess had much concern with the latter problem. There is an earthy flavour about it, and, like 
Man, it is fearfully and wonderfully made, but in the former can be discovered all the graces of the one com- 
poser combined with the fire and subtlety of the other. We give both these problems, assuring the reader that 
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we place no trust in our informant, a New York reporter, whose story is, that happening to be under a doud 
on the 8th of December, he caught Venus on her way into it, and interviewed her on the spot We infinitely 
prefer to believe the author's own account, but for that, and many other matters of pith and moment, as well 
as mirth-moving, we refer our readers to the Hartford Times and the Maryland Review, Both papers bear 
witness to the fact that a little pleasant ideality is not inconsistent with a sincere desire to promote the 
cultivation of the game in its sterner aspects, and that an admixture of jest and earnest may be more effective 
in its teachings than the most rotund utterances of the most solemn prig. 

We observe that most of our American contemporaries have taken up the proposal of the City of London 
Magazine for a correspondence match between Mrs. J. W. Gilbert of Hartford, Connecticut, and Miss Rudge 
of Leominster. The Hartford Times apparently considers that there is no disinclination on Mrs. Gilbert's 
part to engage in the match, and matters having gone so &r we shall hope that no difficulty will arise in 
England. We think, however, that the inferior atoms of creation on both sides of the water should be- 
called upon to provide a trophy for the victrix in the contest 

We do not hear much note of preparation for the Centeimial Congress of 1876, but possibly the absence 
of " cry " denotes a plenteousness of wool. While uf)on this subject, we venture to express a hope that the 
Committee will not omit to include an International Problem Tourney in the scheme of the Congress. 
With such learned and accomplished critics as Gilberg, Carpenter, Hazeltine, and Cook for judges there need 
be no misgiving that the result of an American competition will be beneficial to the art and satisfactory to the 
entire Chess world. 

The New York Congress of 1857 brought prominently before the world a Morphy in one branch of the 
game, and a Loyd in the other. The fame of both, and the consequent renown of American Chess, now 
extends from shore to shore, from world to world. We trust the Philadelphia Committee will give Histoty 
an opportunity to repeat itself in 1876, an opportunity for'which, if there is any truth in tradition, the genius 
of history is ever on the watch. 

In our day it is a commonplace proceeding to put a girdle round about the earth in less than forty 
minutes, and, therefore, a step from the States to the Antipodes should not shock the mind of the slowest 
thinker. In the Australian Colonies the game has advocates and exponents lacking neither in ability nor 
enthusiasm, and their several '^ organs,'' as a distinguished foreigner of our acquaintance designates the Ches^- 
columns, furnish ample evidence of its flourishing condition. 
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The Leader^ Australasian and Town and Country Journal ^ of Melbourne, the Town atid Country Journal 
of Sydney, and the Observer of Adelaide are, and always have been welcome visitors to us, and we are glad 
to observe that as they become more widely known in England, they are as cordially received by others. 
The most interesting piece of intelligence from Victoria is the result of the annual combat between the 
married and single members of the Melbourne Club. In this match the bachelors have contrived to reverse 
the verdict of fortune in last year's encounter, when they were beaten in the proportion of five games out of 
seven. On the present occasion they scored five, lost three, and (perhaps a widower was opposed) drew one. 
Mr. Goldsmith, a young equity barrister, and the present holder of the Melbourne Challenge Cup, 
played for the bachelors against Mr. Burns in this, as in last year's match, and again succeeded in defeating 
his formidable adversary. The combatants and several members of the club were entertained after play at 
a champagne supper, given by the President, Mr. P. D. Phillips, and the evening, as a correspondent informs 
us, was spent in jollity and good fellowship. 

In Sydney on every side was heard war's dreadful note of preparation for the annual tilt, which was to 
come off on the 9th of November last, between the players of that city and Melbourne. Although the Sydney- 
players have not succeeded in winning any of the four matches already contested between the same clubs, 
they have not bated one jot of heart, and are resolved to meet the adversary with a courage that, although 
it cannot command success, always covers defeat with a halo of glory. May the best men win, and to them 
and to all of our readers, " A Happy New Year." 



COPYRIGHT IN CHESS GAMES. 

The Sportsman has written as it was wont to write, and we can only express our regret that a writer possessed 
•of such power as Mr. Wisker, should have forgotten the obligations of a public writer, to himself and 
the public. We can now discuss, in an impartial spirit, the question of copyright. The Sportsman 
contends that Chess games are protected by the law of copyright We say that any players, 
playing in public, cannot prevent any person taking down, and publishing the games. Copyright formerly 
existed at common law. The common law, so far as books are concerned, was abolished by the statute of 
Anne, and all the best lawyers that have written on the subject agree that the common law has 
no longer any reference to the subject. The House of Lords, in the case of Donaldson v. Beckett (1774), 
decided, that whether copyright did or did not exist at common law, the statute of Anne abolished it. In the 
case of Boosey v. Jeffreys, various questions were submitted to the judges for their opinion. Chief Baron 
Pollock said: — "The weight of authorities was against the existence of copyright at common law. 
The defendant argued, that an author had the same property in his composition, being his own 
creation or work, as a man had in any physical object produced by his personal labour. But if such a property 
existed at common law, it must commence with the act of composition, be independent of reduction into 
writing, and be liable to be mthheld from, or offered at an unreasonable price to the public. It must exist in 
every offspring of man's imagination, however important or mean, e^, in the discovery of the scientific man, or 
in the grimace of the clown. Copyright did not exist at common law." Baron Alderson said it seemed 
settled that copywright was created, or now depended on the Act of Anne. He agreed that no British author 
had copyright at common law. Baron Parke said the weight of authority, and the opinion of foreign judges 
administering English law, were against its existence. Lord Kenyon, and the majority of the American judges 
in Wharton v. Peter, were against its existence. Lord Brougham said copyright was the mere creation of legis- 
lative enactment, and had no existence at common law. Lord SL Leonards agreed. There were judges that took 
a contrary view, but we do not think tliat any one will venture to dispute that the weight of authority 
is against any common law right The advocates of the copyright theory are, therefore* 
driven to the statute, and it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to find one word in the statute that 
will support their view. The statute of Anne refers simply to books. The statute of 5 and 6 
Vic c. 45 interprets a book to mean " every volume, part of, or division of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of 
letter-press, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan, separately published." Can any one argue that a game 
of Chess, before publication, can come within either of these words ? But the players have difficulties on 
the subject that they do not attempt to meet. If the games are property, in whom do they vest? The 
.Sportsman says, that " the games played under the British Chess Association management are vested 
in that body; a game played in the City of London Club belongs to that club." That is begging the 
question. These bodies have done nothing to come within the statute. The right (if any) is conferred to 
.afford greater encouragement to the production of literary works of lasting benefit to the world. Even if 
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those bodies had any rights (which we deny), what becomes of the theor>' that the games belong to the players 
or their assigns ? If it belongs to the players, in whom do the games vest? Tlie copyright in Mr. Wisker^s 
move cannot belong to Mr. McDonnell, or vice versa. The move belongs (if to any one) to the inventor, 
and it cannot be the invention of the opponent. Copyright cannot exist in what is in the brain of the 
player. The move may be in the player's brain, but it would be nonsense to argue that there is copyright 
for moves in the brain ; and we should like to see the deed of transfer of an ethereal nothing — a thing 
which does not exist Serjeant Cox, himself, cannot frame such a document, with the aid of the spirits from 
the other world. The original ideas which spring up in the player's brain, and which he has not divulged, 
are beyond " the reach of the common law of property in this country, because they have not physical 
existence," (Phillips). If judicial authority be sought for the statement, " that no property can exist in 
incorporeal ideas until embodied," it may be well to look at Abemethy and Hutchinson, i H and T 39. 
Let us turn from the law to the policy of the law. We compared a game to a speech. No copyright 
exists in a speech. As the words are uttered, the reporter can take them down, and publish 
them, and the author cannot stop the publication. The Sportsman asks, "why should we compare 
a game to a speech rather than to a novel ? " The answer is, we do not make the distinction. The 
statute gives protection to the novel, but not to the speech ; a lecturer is in a somewhat different position 
to the speaker and the novellist \ he can, by giving notice of the lecture to two Justices of the Peace, within 
five miles of the place where the lecture is to be delivered, protect his rights by 5 and 6 William IV. cap. 65 
sec. 5. But then, so jealous is the law, that it requires this notice to be repeated every time the lecture is 
delivered, or he loses his copyright. These regulations were not made without thought or consideration ; it 
is part of the policy of the country, and the reason may be more apparent if we give some examples. Ajiy 
person may take another's novel, and dramatise it, Read v. Conquest, 9CBNS755. Ajiy person 
can publicly read or recite another's book ; both of these are hard cases. Lord Macaulay made some 
magnificent orations ; like the rest of mankind, he was once young, and he made, what he afterwards thought^ 
some foolish speeches, which he desired to suppress ; Mr. Vizetelli collected all the speeches, and gave to the 
world the bad speeches and the good, and Lord Macaulay could not stop him, and, had it not been for the 
enterprise of the publisher, we have it on record that these speeches would have been lost. We 
suppose no one now doubts the honesty of John Bright ; he published his speeches, but on reference to these 
it will be found that there were suppressed two most brilliant attacks on Lords Russell and Palmerston. To 
read the speeches, as they were delivered, we have to turn to the pages of Hansard, and the unauthorised 
edition of his speeches ; it is to the interest of the public to know what these great men said, and to propose 
in Parliament that men should have the power to suppress their public utterances would be futile. The 
objection of the legislature to suppressing books afler an author's death is distinctly stated in the 5th sec. of the 
Act ot Victoria? To turn from great things to small, why is it, then, the interest of the public to have publicity 
in Chess matters ? We answer, to insure honesty in the play. Is there any man in the Chess world, with a know- 
ledge of its doings for the last half centur}', that has not heard that this or that match was squared ; we do not assert 
the fact, but we do assert that this view is general. Would any one back players on the assumption that they were 
to play in private ? why, so great is the doubt of the honesty of the players that, in our judgment, those 
who would be so backed could be numbered on the fingers. If playing for money is to the advantage of the 
players, and to the advancement of the game, the players must submit to proper safeguards. Far be it from 
us to suggest any doubts of the honesty of the play in the last match. Each player, we are sure, tried his 
best. But who would have believed that two players, who over the board play so well, could so muddle 
themselves by time as to make such a wretched exhibition of their skill as in this match. Nay, if these games 
had been played in private we doubt very much whether the same suspicions that have been cast on other 
matches would not have been equally thrown on this, and that would mean ruin or degradation to these 
gentlemen. To our mind it was extremely fortunate that this match was played in public. The public find 
money for matches, and the backers have their rights. The public bet on the event, and the bettors have 
their rights, although undefined In the event of the International Tourney coming off in America, the public, 
on one side of the water or the other, will be asked to find money for the players to go. Fancy the American 
public selecting three or four players from Europe to go to America to play on the strength of any games 
played in private. Why they know, as we know, games have been suppressed by players of our day. Games 
have been manufactured to make the public believe in the strength of a particular player ; moves have been 
suppressed and altered to advance, or injure, a player's reputation ; and games have been taken and printed 
as their own, games that belonged to another ; and even in the problem department we have had what some 
people deem dishonesty. It is therefore to our thinking good alike for the players and the public that 
games should be played in public and reported; and that they should be noted and analysed by independent 
critics. Mr. Wisker notes games well, and he ought to know more of the games that he has played than 
otiier people. Yet there are points that he may overlook, and mistakes that he may not see. It is not easy 
to comment on your adversaries' moves, or to praise or blame your own ; and it is not ahv-ays policy 
to point out early in a match that a given move is imsound. Again are handicaps things of the past ? 
and how are the handicappers to know the strength of the players but by their public performances? 
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It is not so long ago that a player threatened the Fidd that he would never give them another game. The 
Fidd replied, " another game of yours shall not appear." Whose loss is this but the player's and the public's? 
We would ask the players what it is in this match that they desire to be immortalised ? Is it their openings, or 
their endings? As to the first, those bloated aristocrats, the ancients, or the foreigners, we fear, anticipated them 
in all that was good ; and neither the ancients nor the foreigners (except by treaty) have any copyright in this 
-country. A young editor may, of course, assume that the Chess column is a paying column \ it is painful to 
destroy the illusions of youth, but of this we are certain, if there be in existence a column that pays the cost 
of putting it up (which we do not believe), it is not the game that makes the column pay. To sum up 
•our views we say : — 

1. That the law gives every one the right to take down and publish any game played in public. 

2. That it is to the interest of the public that this right should not be taken away. 

3. That it is alike to the interest of the players and the public that this right should be exercised by the 
independent press. 

4. That the publication of games in particular papers, noted by the Editors of such papers, is not a 
sufficient protection to the public 

5. That players in a public match become quasi public men, and must submit to the criticism of their 
.acts in the same way that other public men do, and they cannot have the sweets without the bitters. 

We owe an apology to our readers for bringing before them, at such length, a question about which, 
outside the Chess world, no one ever expressed a doubt; the Chess world thinks otherwise. The 
law and the argument is, therefore, intended to show that there is another world besides the 
Chess world, which the players of the day are too fond of ignoring; to them, the Divan is the public, 
and the rest of the world are bui so much dross ; they live in an atmosphere of smoke and fog, and they deny 
that elsewhere the sun shines and that the sky is blue. The Chess players believe that after Adam and Eve were 
created the Almighty, to crown the edifice, made the Chess player. The law does not admit their god-like 
qualities, but treats them just like other men. A priise fighter could not object to criticism of his performance ; 
if he showed the white feather, BdVs Life would have said so; if a horse is improperly trained or ridden, the 
Sportsman would say so ; if the horse were pulled, the character of that paper has very much changed if it did 
not say so. If an actor plays ill, or does not know his part, the press comment on his conduct. Billiard players 
.are criticised, so are cricket players, football players, bicycle riders, and runners, and their performances are 
duly chronicled. Why should the Chess players be different from all these ? 



REVIEW.— WIENER SCHACHCONGRESS.* 

The drama which was played on the Chess stage at Vienna in the year 1873 is now finally concluded, 
by the usual epilogue of each International Tournament (except the one in Baden-Baden), — the Book of the 
Congress. Faithful to the motto of the Austrian Empire, " viribus unitis," the book in question is the joint 
production of two gentlemen, especially adapted for the accomplishment of this task, one being secretary 
of the Tourney, and editor of the Austrian Sc/iachzeitungy the other editor pro tem of the German 
Schachzeitwig, 

A short history of the Chess Congresses preceding the Viennese is given. We notice here four misr- 
takes, which we hardly expected from editors so closely connected with the Chess World. It is stated that 
.among the competitors of the 185 1 Tourney were three Germans (Anderssen, Horwitz, Mayet), two Hungarians 
(Lowenthal and Szen), one Pole [?] (Kieseritzky), and ten Englishmen, among whom we find Mr. Lowe. The 
next line tells us that the three Prizes were taken by Anderssen, Wyvil, and Williams, whilst Staunton did not 
obtain any ; but the editors could have easily learnt that there were eight Prizes, and that Staunton won the 
fourth. The introduction of the limits of time is attributed to the Paris Tournament, where, we are told, the 
players had to make ten moves in an hour — ^two mistakes in one line. The £act is that this time limit was 
introduced in the year 186 1, on the occasion of the Bristol Tourney, in the match Anderssen v. Kolisch, and 
the same rule was observed in the International Tournament of 1862 in London, of 1865 in Dublin, &c. The 
new regulation in Paris was to play 20 moves in an hour, with the ridiculous proviso that each player 
might buy time. 

The following pages are devoted to the history of Austrian Chess ; as introduction to the history of the 
Tournament itself. Herr Lehner presents us with a hymn to the champions, the delivery of which this gende- 
men luckily escaped by the departure of the winners. The late issue of the programme compelled the com- 
mittee to send it over to America by telegraph, and we are told that P. Morphy and Captain Mackenzie 
received invitations in this way. One paragraph of this programme is, we may hope, superfluous. ''All 
private arrangements, which may influence the result of the Tournament, are illegal, and may cause exclu- 



• " Der Erste Wiener Internationale Schachcongress." Edited by H. Lehner and C Schwede. Leipzig : Veit et Comp. 
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sion fix)m the Tourney." It is always the wiser course to presume that we have to deal with gentlemen, 
and if not the conspirators will probably not bring their designs before the committee. 

The list of the competitors is followed by a report on some negotiations of the committee with other 
masters in Caissa's kingdom, who, however, did not come, and by names of the visitors who came, but did 
not play. The consultation game, played before the general contest (see Westminster Papers, August 
1873), is published, with notes by Anderssen, and is considered as revanche for the similar fight at Baden- 
Baden (see Westminster Papers, August 1870), because, in both cases, England and Germany were 
opposed. The short notice concerning the drawing for pairs is followed by long polemics on the weakest 
point of the whole arrangement, — the scoring by matches. The chief argument for it is, that the scoring by 
games includes a disadvantage, especially for the strongest competitors, on account of the drawn games ; to 
prevent, therefore, this small influence, the scoring by matches is introduced, where the player who won the 
first game is not only induced, but bound, for the benefit of his score, to play the two next games for a draw. 
We think this is casting out devils through the prince of the devils. To show how preposterous the Vienna, 
arrangement was, we propose to our readers the examination of the following scores, made out according 
to the Viennese arrangement. 







Games. 


Matches. 


Prize. 




Won 


Lost Drawn 


Won Lost 




A 


22 


II 


II 


I. 


B 


21 


2 


10 I 


IL 



] 



or 







Games. 


Matches. 


Prize. 






Won Lost Drawn 


Won Lost 




i 


A 


II 22 


II 


I. 


t 


B 


20 I 2 


10 I 


IL 



We find next the report of the results day by day of the Tourney, with special remarks on each game, 
which are by no means correct, but our space does not allow us to go into these particulars. This chapter 
concludes with the notice that the result of the Tourney was at once telegraphed to the Tendon morning 
papers,* but the editors seem not to know that New York, Calcutta and Melbourne obtained the news in the 
same way, Steiniiz first, Blackhume second. The list of the prizcholders is followed by two others, one giving 
the score by matches, the other the score by games ; the latter gives as Mr. Blackbume's score, won 20, 
drew 3, lost 10 ; in fact he lost but 9. 

The next chapter contains two articles of the Viennese daily press on the Tourney, on the competitors,. 
and the result. Especially interesting is the personal descriptions of the champions, which are sometimes 
rather comical 

After a few remarks on the result of the Tourney, and the merits of each combatant, the editors deal- 
with the results. We notice here the thankful acknowledgment to the committee for the whole management, 
by Anderssen, in a letter to the editor of the Austrian Shachzeitung ; by Rosenthal, in La Strategies 
September 1873 ; and by the English players, in The Westminster Papers, October 1873 ; then the 
tedious polemics against an article of E. Falkbeer on the Tourney. The whole homily of this gentleman is 
xather in the fashion of the elderly uncle, who praises the good old times, and it ought to be treated better, or 
not noticed at all, because the ddfence of the editors is not only very weak, but strengthens the adverse case. 
To the argument that they do not know whether Newton and Gauss were strong Chess players, they may 
bring forward Anderssen, Lange and Suhle as representatives in the Chess world of mathematics, law and 
philosophy, we may but answer si tacuisses^ philosapkus mansisses^ It was more to the purpose to state the 
simple fact that^ Chess being so difficult, requires more time to excel in it than a man like Newton would 
think proper to devote to it. If the editors thought themselves obliged to quote eminent men among the 
Chess champions, Buckle or Von der Lasa were better examples. 

A report on Paulsen's blindfold performance after the Congress, on the banquet in honour of 
Mr. Steinitz, and a short biography of the conquering hero's Chess career conclude the historical part 
of the book. 

The second part contains the 164 games played in .the Tourney. They are arranged^ accordingly to the- 
time they were played, each days' games together, which, we think, very unsuitable for the student The 
course adopted by Mr. Lowenthd in his book of the Congress (1862), to give together all the games of the 
winner of the first prize, then those of the second victor, and so on, seems to us to be far preferable. We do 
not warrant the correctness of all the notes,t but two of them are so well adapted, not only for the game in 
question, but also for many Chess players and Chess masters, that we think we ought to give them. To the 
game 21, Dr. Meitner v. Rosenthal, which White resigns at the 73rd move, we read, at move 19 " the game 
is decidedly won for Black. Its long conrinuation offers no interest whatever, and seems, to us, rather 
unnecessary ;" again, at move 48, " White was perfectly justified in resigning, at this point, this veiy tedious 
game." Among the games we may point out the following as especially interesting, without intending, 
however, to disparage the merits of any of the competitors, whose performances we may, perhaps, have not 
mentioned. No. 6, Dr. Meitner v. Anderssen, draw; No. 20, Dr. Fleissig v. Paulsen, won by the latter ; 



* The first six or seven telegrams which reached the metropolis were from our own correspondents, and sent by us to all 
the papers who have Chess columns. — Ed. Westminster Papers. 

t The only Chess paper whose opinion is often quoted is The Westminster Papers. 
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No. 37, Rosenthal v. Anderssen, won by the former; No. 49, Rosenthal v. Anderssen, won by the latter; 
No. 61, L. Paulsen v. Rosenthal, won by the former; No. 72, L. Paulsen v. Anderssen, won by the latter; 
No. 78, Anderssen v. L. Paulsen, won by the former ;, ^q^ 03, Steinitz v. Paulsen, won by the former ; 
No. loi, Steinitz y. Anderssen, won by the former ; Ko. 104, BlaCKburne v. Pitschel, won by the latter; No. 107, 
Anderssen V. Steinitz, won by the latter;. No. 121, Blackbume v. Anderssen, won by the former; No. 128, 
Blackburne v. Dr. Fleissig, won. by the former (103 moves !) ; No. 132, Rosenthal v. Hcral, won by the latter ; 
No. 139, Stsinkz Vv Bird, won by the former; No. 154, Blackburne v. Rosenthal, won by the latter j and at 
last No. 163 and 164, the games of the final match for the first or second prize. 

As Tourney cariosities, we give to our readers the two following games, which will be hardly called 
specimens of first rate skill : — 



EVANS GAMBIT. 



White. 
Anderssen. 

1 P to K 4 

2 Kt to K B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 P to Q Kt 4 

5 P to B 3 

6 P to Q 4 

7 Castles 
8QtoKt3. 
9 R to K sq 

10 6 to K Kt 5 

11 B takes Kt 

12 P to K 5 

13 Q Kt to Q 2 

14 Kt to K 4 

15 Q to R 3 ch 

16 Kt to B 6 ch 

and mates in three more moves. 



Black. 
Rosen THAU 
I PtoK4 
2. Kt to Q B 3 

3 B to B 4 

4 B takes P 

5 B to R 4 

6 P takes P 

7 P to Q 6 

8 Q to B 3 

9 K Kt to K 2 

10 Q to Kt 3 

11 K takes B 

12 K to B sq 

13 B to Kt 3 

14 Kt to Q sq? 

15 K to K sq 



QUEEN'S GAMBIT. 



White. 
Blackburne. 

1 P to Q 4 

2 P to Q B 4 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 P to Q R 4 

5 P to K 3 

6 Kt to K 5 

7 P takes P 

8 Q to B 3 



Black, 
Fleissig. 

1 PtoQ4 

2 P takes P 

3 P to Q Kt 4 

4 P to Q B 3 

5 B to Q 2 

6 PtoK3 

7 P takes P 
Resigns. 



This Chessikin was the deciding game of the match, each 
player having won a game. As Black only loses the exchange 
($ P to B 3), it is rather surprising that he strikes his colours 
so early in a game of such importance. 



Direct victims of the time limit. were two players, Pitschel and Dr. Fleissig, although many other games 
were certainly lost by wa&tof time for consideration, as .is easily proved by the circumstance that mistakes 
and blunders very often happen just about the 20th and 40th move. Pitsqhel forfeited a game against 
Steinitz, Fleissig against Schwarz; in both cases, however, the winner by time had also the best of the 
contest Here we notice a glaring mistake in the book of the €oDgre8& To the position in the game 
Steinitz v. Pitschel, resulting after the first 14 moves, which we give, the Editors remark : — 





FRENCH GAME. 




White. 


Black. 


White. 


Black. 


Steinitz. 


Pitschel. 


Steinitz. 


PiTSCHEL. 


I PtoK4 


I P to K 3 


8 Kt to K 2 


'8 KttoB3 


2 P to Q 4 


2 PtoQ4 


9 Kt to Kt 3 


9 B to Q 3 


3 Kt to Q B 3 


3 BtoKts 


10 P to B 3 


10 R to K sq 


4 P takes P 


4 P takes P 


II Kt toK4 


II KttoK 5 


5 Kt to B 3 


5 PtoKR3 


12 Q Kt to B 5 


12 Q to B 3 


6 B to Q 3 


6 Kt to K B 3 


13 Q to R 5 

14 P to K Kt 3 


13 B to B sq 


7 Castles 


7 Castles 


14 P to K Kt 4 



'' Black lost the game by transgressing the time.* It was by no means so favourable for Black as it 
was contended in the Viennese ))apfers, because the move 15 P to B 3 is satisfactory for White, e^, 15 P to 
B 3, 15 B takes Kt, 16 Kt takes B, 16 Q takes B, 17 P takes Kt, or 15 P takes Kt, 16 P takes Kt, 16 P takes 
K P, 17 Kt takes P at R 4 (the Editors overlook here that White can win the Queen by 17 Kt takes P ch !) 
17 Q to Kt 2,^18 B to Q B 4, or 15 Kt takes Kt P, 16 P takes Kt, 16 P takes Kt, 17 Kt takes P ch. Black 
would maintaiti an advantage by 15 Kt to Q 3." Unfortunately for the Editors, or rather fortunately for 
Mr. Steinitz, the proposed move 15 |* to B 3 is not White's best continuation, but 15 Kt to K 3, and after 
15 P takes Kt, 16 Kt takes P, j6 Qto.B4(or A) (if 16 QtoK3, 17 B takes Kt; ifi6 Q toKt3, 17 Q takes 
Q, 17 P takes Q, 18 B takes Kt ; if 16 Q to Q 3, 17 B to KB 4) 17 Q takes Q, 17 B takes Q, 18 P to 
K Kt 4, 18 B to Kt 3, 19 Kt takes P, and 20 Kt takes R, with the superior gan^e ; (A) 16 Q to Q sq, 1 7 R to 
K sq, 17 Ktto Q.3, t8 B Ukes P, 18 R takes R ch, 19 R takes R, 19 B to K B 4 best (if 19 Kt to B4, 
20 R to K 8!) 20 Q B takes B, 20 Q takes B, (if 90 B takes B, 21 Qto R 6!) 21 B takes B, and 
White has the far superior position, and is two Pawns ahead. 

The last pages of the book contain three problems ; the first one, a four-mover, by R. Willmers, 
dedicated to the four victors 3 the second, a three-mover, by H. Lehner, dedicated to Mr. L. Paulsen ; t and 
the last 2. four-mover, by C. Schwede, dedicated to the twelve competitors of the Tourney. 



iM* 



• The first hour of the second placer was already expired^ 

t This Problem being the composition oT one of the editor^ it is ralller strange that It should be praised in a note by his partner* 
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MY OLD FRIEND. 



I HATE a IHend, wlio ne'er fonakes, 

In porerty or sorrow, 
Lore to my wife who never makes, 

And nerer wants to borrow. 

Tbrongb cheqaer'd soenee and lengthened strife 

His faoe was always shining ; 
His friendship claims not fork and knife, 

Oosts no expensiTO wine-ing. 

How well he wears ! though sixty-four 

When first we came aoquainted, 
Almost as fresh as when of yore 

His open face seem'd painted. 

His youth departed, many a score 

Now melancholy musters ; 
Hail to the age that scorns to bore. 

Or groan at Tanish'd lustres ! 

No trace is there of trials told. 

Of aggravating losses ; 
Yioissitude — that in his fold 

Even a Bishop crosses. 

Neither a white man, nor a black, 

Nor negro, nor mulatto, 
Half black, half white, with colored back. 

Gay as a card of Chatto, 

He stays within a noted square. 

Essential for position, 
Where play and parties banish care, 

And puzzle the physician. 

His speculations, day by day, 

Depend on his deposit ; 
While Stockmar wit secured — they say — 

Admission to the Closet. 

Not separated by decree, 

Tet hapless in his matches. 
His countenance — on scrutiny — 

Betrays some tell-tale scratches. 

No truckling in his plain address. 

No bitterness offending. 
He's straight and true— no more, no less — 

In ohaiaoter unbending. 

If 7 friend has all his deeds at home. 

More than five dozen houses ; 
And many a field wherein to roam. 

Yet ne'er with draughts carouses. 

No oiabbSd, grasping, greed for pelf. 

His genial nature fetters, 
Content to lie upon the sh^, 

And make way for his betters. 

Willing to wait, without a fuss. 

On sudden friends in-looking 
A oomposition to discuss. 

And lend a hand in cooking, 

His rank's retained without a slur. 

The opposition thwarting. 
He is a cabinet minister 

For progress sound supporting. 

More dull, yet softer to the eye, 

Time but his virtue mellows. 
Whose civil service doth supply 

Fine openings for good fellows. 



Philosophy his crown has Milled, 

No taking down resenting ; 
Though with hard lines his sphere be filled, 

No heartlees oat lamenting. 

Stale is his taste— example Bright, 

And excellency crowning 
Sticking to the *' remains " of White, 

Blaokie, and even Browning. 

Appearing wooden — quite a flat — 

Yet no one takes a rise. Sir ; 
fThe searching insight lurks so pat,) 

From him, he's far too wise. Sir. 

Knowledge of men, of every set. 

He's gained experimental ; 
With royalty has daily met. 

With poor men and with gentle ; 

Knows how some fall through luckless knocks, 

Some lie by sloth oorrod^ ; 
How some ore in a horrid box. 

With iusides over-loaded ; 

How these are apt to lose a head. 

And those to miss their footing ; 
Which booy democrats, dyed red. 

An end to kings for putting ; 

Who, steady students of the books, r 

Start forth like arm'd Minervas ; 

And who, too careless of their rooks. 
Are wretched game preservers ; 

"Sxm taking oiF| on this world's stage, 

Facilitates on getting ; 
And setting up — life's war to wage — 

Must follow an upsetting. 

My friend is down to every move. 

How faithful each reflection ! 
O ! how his upright oolumns prove, 

^he value of inspection ! 

He offers, masterly, a piece 

Of serious information ; 
From silly sacrifices — cease, 

Learn timely — ^resignation : 

For contemplation fitly framed. 

And ami(»ble wrangle. 
An Isaac Walton might be named, 

So perfect at the angle. 

One fault, alas ! his fame doth wreck, 

(Too common to be fimny ;) 
Though always ready with his check. 

He's never with his money. 

Strange mingling here of saint and sin ! 

So dull was ne'er so able ; 
No mortal ever was so thin. 

Or pleasanter at table. 

Friend ! of all other friends the lord, 

Moet generous and great. Sir ; 
Shall Norfolk man reject his board. 

If nothing's paid for ' mate,'* Sir ? 

No, my old Board I through well and HI, 

Long years and various weather, 
Fve cherished thee — shall cherish still^ 

And we'll break up together. 
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TIIE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



PROBLEMS. 



Frobleu No. 553. — By F. W. Lord. 




WHITE 

White to play and mate m three moves 



Prorlem No. 554, — By F. Healev. 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



Problem No. 555 


— Ey Wm. Coaxes. 


BLACK 










"■ ■ » 




— -< . 


a. , 


t 

^■' 
\ 


m'.'i' 


'^1 

-^ r 


£ 



WHITE, 

White to play and mate in foiu moves. 



Probleu No. 556. — By J. Menzies. 

BLACK. 



WHITTU 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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THE WESTMINStSB CHcas 0LU6 [*ROBLEM TOURNEY 
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1 r r .i, 












3 CfLE 
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THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



PROfiLEMa 

THE WESTMINSTER CHESSCLub PROBLEM TOURNEY. 



*^I>ie WMSht am Bhein.'* 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in fonr moves. 

No. 669. 
"Combine.** 

BLACX. 



w^ m w'^ w 






7w**0ff/i 



>^»'/ 




(//iii;a ^/^/4 






^..^ 



\/- 










f^l 










P 



^1 ^^^ ^ 

^ £^- W3 



WHRB. 

VHiite to play and mate in four moTOS. ' 

No. 672. 
" I»ro Rege et lege." 

BLACK. 












m^. ■ \ 










^/>;y/Z4 













'i^*,/yy. 






















v/// 














M 



?^^ 









■ < ■ ! 



■fa 



No. 667. 
" Pabnam Qui Meruit Forat." 

BLACK. 






WBITB. 

"Wblte to play and mate ill three n^oves. 



m 



r/'r/""/ 



/^m*- 

't//// '/ 






'i -A "^yM 



1^^. 






t 



k<r^ 



'/"f/.""f. 






» 



lir 






^ 



^>: 









f^?^WM^ 5^/-- -- 



»'^ 



» 



1 










'W/^^, Wf''^'>^9^'^ 









'--^ 



■y// 



mm 






WHm. 
WUte to play and mate in four moves. 

No. 670. 
"Combine." 

BLACK. 



r • '- 

<M,/\- 5^^// 

''4, , 



•/n'f/''/;' 



•^ 



























^^4 



^^>'. 



t 



'/>^.-<^l 
/•/'/ ^ 



. ' V /. 










/.'/// 









?>./''> A ^^^^ W/V''/. 1^'' 

'y/^'"", ■/'/""/ Y/.—//'// '/'^i^% 

'/'//'. '/■-',/. ^nf-^i/'^ '^W'^y- 












^:^v? 






'//.■' 













i^. '/ '. 



'^A// 




WHITK. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

No. 673. 
" Morgenroth." 

BLACK. 



Z/f/yyii .Vv\W *vUaa. 5t V/y^m. 












k 







.^^^-"/'''^ 



'W.4.^. 



/y/./y. 



^'?^""". r^ =^| 



'f:y':"i 




• ' WHITS. 

White to play a^d mate in three moves. 



No. 668. 
" Pahnam Qui Meruit Ferat." 

BLACK. 









/I 



P^l 



, ^vi'/'V. '. 



A 






x/ ' y/ 



9'M. 









UM 



'^^/M 



W'^'"', 

J^;^^^ 




/yy^y^/i X wiv^y '■^y/%^- 













^yssl 






^////Ai... 



■y- 






y/y/^y/ 



WHITK. 

White to play ahd mate in three moves. 

No. 671. 
" A bird in the solitude." 

BLACK. 



' :■ A 
'/Ayy.^. 



''"//^//A 



W/Aa 



r% 



m^< 



ly^ 



y.,4 '/y 



^'am mm f^ 

'<./,/y:'/A ':^:y//. ^/,y/,.. • 

W'yy^, pr^ -a^z^. 






5^r:!.< 









¥h 



m^^ 



WA:/y. 

yy : 
yyyy 



Wy/y 



1 




yyy 





I 



yyyyy 



^y9 
■/'yA 






',7~r.. > 



WHITB. 

WMte to play and mate in three moves. 

No. 674. 
" Morgenroth." 

BLACK. 



X -, 



'0W^ W'Zy* y..,r... 



S^yy^^ 






I 




fy 



m 






Vyyr:'- 



r^'^ 



5^.yV/ 



yy/.. 



' /^-•-^■./; w y^.y... x^,,,^,<y^y/./y ^. 

WS^^ ^^^^^ 5£i^^ 



'y/'-yyyyJ 




mciTB. 
White to play and mate in three tnoves. 
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GAME 296. 

Played In tbe Berlin ScbacbMseUsehaft, in 
1670, by J. H. ZvTtMtovt ftnd H. Mcvz, H. 
LtTTDvsB and A. WLAnniimoFV in contnltation. 
Bishop's Gambit. 



White. 
J. H. Zukertort. 
PtoK4 
PtoKB4 
BtoB4 
B Ukes P 
KtoB#q 
Kt to Q B 3 
Kt to B 3 
PtoKR4 
B take** P ch (c) 
KttoK6 
Q to R 6 ch 
Kt to B 7 ch 
(d) 



1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 

15 P taketi P 
14 P to Q 3 

16 B takm P 

16 Kt to K 6 ch 

17 P takes P 

18 K to K S 

1» Q R to K B sq (b) 
20 P to K Kt 4 

PtoKt6 

B takes Kt 

R takes B ch 

PtoKtS 



21 
22 
23 
24 
26 Q takes Kt 



26 
27 

28 
29 
30 



BtoKt7 
PtoQ4 
PtoQ5 
P token P 
KttoK4 



(k) 



ra 



31 RtoQ 
92 Q takes 
38 B takes B (o) 
34 K to K 3 (p) 
36 Q takes Q ch 

36 KtoB4 

37 K to Kt 6 

38 KtoB6 

PtoKt4 

Pto R4 

PtoR6 

KtoB6 



(q) 



39 
40 
41 
42 



Black. 
Tbe Allies. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 PtoQ4 

4 Q to R 5 ch 
6 P to K Kt 4 (a) 

6 Kt to K 2 (b) 

7 QtoR4 

8 PtoKR3 

9 Q takes B 

10 Q to B 3 

11 KtoQ sq 

12 KtoQ2 

13 Q to B 3 ch 

14 R to R 2 (e) 
16 Q to K 3(f) 

16 K to Q sq 

17 Q to K B 8 

18 B to K 3 (g) 

19 Qto Rsq 

20 Kt to Q 2 

21 Kt takes Kt 

22 Q to Kt sq 

23 Q takes R 

24 Kt Ukes P 

25 QtoKtaq (i) 

26 K to Q 2 

27 P to B 3 
P takes P 
R to K f>fi 
B takes P 
R takPB Kt ch (n) 
KtoBS 
Q takes R 
KtoQ 8 



(m) 



28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
S3 
34 

35 K tskes Q 

36 KtoKS 

37 K to B 2 

38 PtoRS 

39 P to Kt 3 

40 P to Kt 4 

41 K to Kt sq (r) 



And the allies resigned. 



(a) This fayourite defence (tbe sacriflce of tbe Q 
P, followed up by tbe check) was first tried, more 
than twenty years ago, by Dufresne against 
Andermen. It was then taken up again in 1862, 
by Bteinitz against Dubois, and Anderssen 
against Paulsen. In tbe^ games, however, as 
auo in the match games between B. &uble and 
Andersfien (played 1864), Black continued by 
6 P to Q B 3, a very inferior more, which drives 
the adverse Bishop on a Tar more favourable 
square than Q 6, and tampers tbe development 
of the Q Kt. 

Cb) The only correct move at this fitage is 6 B 
toKt2. Tbe move in the text ties for along 
time considered tbe best ; its incorrectoess was 
first pointc<l out by a correspondent of tbe AVtri* 
Berltner Schaehzritung, in the beginning of 1870. 
->8ee also note (c). 

(c) This sacrifice was first pratHeaUy tried in 
this consultation game. 

(d) Tlw simplest course was IS Kttakes R, 13 Q 
takes Kt, U P takes P, but the continuation 
chosen heie favours tbe development of White's 
game, whilst Black is forced to lose important 
time to »ave the exchange. 

(e) If 14 R to Kt iq, iVbite wina at once by 
16 P takes P, and 16 P to R 7. 

(f) Necessary, to force tbe development of 
the pieces on the Queen's side 



(ff) If 18 Q takes B,JVhite wins by 19 Q R to 
. B sq, ' — - - ^ — . . 

Q, 21 B takes B. 



K B sq, 10 Q takes R P, 20 Q takes Q,'20 Btakes 



(b) White has now all his pieces in action, 
and four Pawns for the sacrificed Bishop. 

(i) If 26 B to Kt sq, White replies 26 KtioQ 6, 
if 26BtoB2,26PtoR7. 

(k) The game is now clearly decided, hy nu- 
merical superiority, in favour of White ; but the 
exposed position of both Kings renders the final 
skmnish interesting. 

fl) The last effort. 

(m) The allies dare not deliver their expoaed 
King to the combined attack of White's pieces 



GAMES. 

Mi€d by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 

by retiring tbe Bishop to B 2. Tbe p ropoe e d 
move would lead to very complicated variations, 
which, however, all result in a clear won game 
for White, «.«.— 

30 BtoB2 
31 Q to B 6 eb 31 K to Q sq 

If 31 K to B 2, White cbecka, at once, with the 
Bishop at K 5. 

32BtoB6ch 32KtoB2 

33BtoK6ch SSKtoQsq 

If 33 K to Kt 3, White forces the mate in few 
moves, beginning with 34 Q to B 2 ch. 

31 Q to B 6 ch .*U K to B sq 

If 34 K to Q 2. or R to K 2, White matesac- 
cordin^y in two or three moves. 

3fi%toQ6ch) 35 KtoQ 2 

36 Kt takes B Sa Q to Kt 7 ch 

If 36 Q or R takes Kt, White mates in three 
moves. 

37 K to K 3 87 Q takes Q P 

If 37 Q to Kt 6 ch, White wins by 38 K to Q4, 
38 Q to Kt 6 cb, 39 K to Q 3. 

38QtoB6ch 38RtoKS 

If 38 Q to K 3. White forces the game by 
80 R to Q pq ch ; if 38 K moves. White replies 
likewise s~~ 

39 Q takes KR S9QtoB4ch 

40KtoB3 ^oqtoQlch 

41 Q to K 4, and wins easily, 
(n) There is no other move, because White 
threatens :— 

32 R takes B ch 32 Q takes R 
S3 Q takes R rh 33 K takes Q 
34 Kt to U 6 ch 

If Black play 31 R to K 2. IKHiite wins by 
32 Q to Q 6 ch, 33 K toK sq, 33 Q to Kt 8 ch, Ac. 

(o) Tlic shortest road to victory. 

(p) Tbe just coup. If 34 Q takes R, Black 
would dmw the game by peri'Ctual check. 
White could, however, change here the Queens 
at once. 

(q) 35 B to B 8 ch, 35 K to B S, 36 Q takes R, 
would also win, as Black would not now have 
perpetual check ; but the ooutm adopted is the 
most simple. 

(r) Playing for the ever green stale-mate 
idea, when 48 K to Kt 6. 

GAME 297. 

Played at the Osf^ delaB^genca, 11th November 
1873. 

Odds Game. 

Remove Black's K B P. 

White. Black. 

J. nS SOTBES. M. ROBIITTXAI. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P to Q 4 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 Q takes Kt 
n B to K Kt 5 

7 BtoQB4 

8 B taker Kt 
Kt to B .1 

10 Castles (Q R) 

11 K R to K sq 

12 Kt to Q 5 
IS K to Kt ftq 

14 Kt to B 7 ch 

15 B takes B 

16 P to K 5 (d) 

17 B to R 3 

18 Q to R 5 ch 

19 Qta>esQch 

20 P to K Kt 3 

21 P to Q B 4 (f) 

22 P takes P 

23 PtoB4 

24 B to Kt 2 

26 R takes R 
20 R taken R 

27 K to B 2 

28 BtoR3(i) 

The game waa continued for aome twenty 
moves, when Black resigned. 

<a) I prefer here P to K 3 or Q 3. 
(b) 11 R to B sq waa the better naove, I think. 
(0) 12 P takes Kt, 18 P takea P would be 
evidenUy in (kvonr of White, 
(d) White played the first partof the geme in 



1 Kt to Q B 3 (a) 


2 PtoK4 


3 Kt takes P 


4 Kt takes Kt ch 


5 Kt to B 3 


6 B to K 2 


7 P to Q 8 


R B takes B 


9 P to B 3 


10 Qto K 2 


11 BtoKS (b) 


12 BtoKt4ch(c) 


13 Q to K B 2 

14 Q takes Kt 


15 QtoK2 


16 P to Q 4 

17 B to R 3 (e) 


18 QtoB2 

19 K takes Q 


20 P to K Kt 3 


21 Q R to Q sq 


22 RtakesP 


23 K to K 2 (g) 


24 R takes R ch 


25 R to Q eg (h) 


26 K takes R 


Z7KtoK2 



a very aoond style, and obCainB now a 
force of Pawns on the King's side to win, 
in an end game, with Buhope of 
ooloura. 

(e) This injudicious move leads to tbe 
change of Queens, which Black should 
avoided. M. Rosenthal overlooked that be 
to deal here with one of those rare casea where 
Bishops of diflbrent colours are of no impocV 
ance. 

(f) Very well played. 

(g) After this move Black*s game ia irrevtv 
cably lost. Black ought to have played 
23 K R to Q sq. 

(h) If Black do not oppose the Book, WldCe 
forces the exchange, by playing B to B S. 

(i) Whatever Black may do. White plaja liia 
King to K 4, and advances hia Pawna on the 
King's side, 9,g. — 



28 K to K sq 

29 BtoBsq 

30 BtoB4 

31 PtoKtS 
82 K toKS 
33 KtoKaq 



29 KtoQS 

30 KtoK4 

31 B to B 8 

32 P to K Kt 4 

33 PtoB5 
Black baa no better move. 

S4PtoB6 34 

BtoK6 85 KtoKsq 

BtoKt8 36PtoKR3 

BtoR7 37PtoKKt4 

P to K 6, and wina easily. 



85 
36 
37 
38 



KtoQsq 



GAME 298. 



Played, a short time ago, in the St. Georse'a 
aub. 

Allgaier Gambit. 

White. 



Dr. Ballaiu. 



Mr. LmsAT. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



PtoK4 

PtakesP 

P to K Kt 4 

PtoKtS 

Kt to K B 3 (a) 

PtoQ4 

B to Q 3 (b) 

KttoB4 

QtoK2 

P toBS 

PtakesP 

12 Q to K 3 

13 B takea Kt 

14 QtoK2 

15 K to B sq (e) 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Q takes P <g) 

18 Q takes B 

19 K to Kt 2 Ch) 

20 KtoKtsq 

21 KttcrQ2 (i) 

22 K to Kt 2 

23 Qto Kt 3 

24 K to Kt aq 
Resigns. 



1 PtoK4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 Kt to K B 8 

4 PtoKR4 

6 KttoKS 
6BtoB4 

7 P takes P 

8 PtoQ4 

9 Kt to B 3 (c) 

10 B to Kt 5 ch (d) 

11 P takes P 
18 Kt to Q 5 

13 Kt to B 7 ch 

14 K B to B 4 
16 B takes P ch 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Castlea (f) 

18 P takes B 

19 Q to Q 8 ch 

20 Q to B 6 ch 

21 RtakesP 

22 Q to K 6 ch 

23 R takes P ch 

24 Q to K 7 ch 

25 B to R 6 

(a) Tin's defence is now-a^^iays often 
Morphy's Defence ; in fact, it ia a very old ooew 
and was recommended by Philidor. 

(b) llie HatidUtieh prefers Dr. IL 
mo\'e, 7 B to Kt 2. 

(c) The fbvoorite continuation of Iforphy 1 
Bteinitx; Anderst>en usually played 
9 Castles. 

(d) The first move of a fine combinatiaB» 
which was invented, twelve years ago, fay 
Steinita, and firat played by him against Umeam, 

(e) The Mattdlvck recommends 16 Q takes B» 
16 Kt takes Q, 16 K takea Kt, which oonrae ie 
certainly better, becsuae the move in the text^ 
leads to a lost piosition. 

(f) An interesting novelty; Bteinita played 
here 17 P takes B, 17 Q takes P ch, 18 Q toKSk 
18 Q takea B, 19 B takea P. 

(g) Suicidal; Black's game ia, 
circunstanoea, very difficult, and 1 
by which he may attain adefensil 
l7BtoKKt2. 

(h) If 19QtoKsq,Whitof< 
SOR takea P ch,20 K to Kt2, 
21 K to Kt aq. 22 R takea Pdi, 
28 BtoRC. 

[i)If21QtoKBq,»B ta^ P 
toBfi. ' 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED, 



No. 544, "Mkstroisderniers."—" Very weak and faulty," 
H. J. C. A.—** Exceedingly simple, and full of duals," W. 
Nash.^Solved, but not reviewed, by W. Coates. 

No. 545, "Mes trois derniers." — "Elegant and pleasing 
enough, but destitute of variation," H. J. C. A. — "This 
problem gave me a deal of trouble ; its extreme simplicity misled 
me. I was hardly prepared to find a thing all checks," 
W. Nash. — " One scarcely looks for a succession of checks in a 
Tourney Problem," W. Coates. 

No. 546, ** Mes trois derniers." — " Very pretty, but, like 
its predecessor, too trifling for Tourney purposes," H. J. C. A. 
— " Very poor," W. Nash.—" All forced moves," W. Coates. 

Remarks on the set. — " Displays ingenuity, but, on the 
whole, both flimsy and incorrect," H.J. C. A. — " Reminds me 
of the 9th set in the British Chess Association Tourney ; hardlv 
worth publishing," W. Nash. — "A weak set, even if accurate, ' 
W. Coates. 

No. 547, "Gluckliche Reise." — "Flagrant duals spoil 
an otherwise beautiful problem," H. T. C. A. — "A masterly 
problem, but the duals are unpardonable," W. Nash. — " A fair 
problem, but there are duals in almost every variation," W. 
Coates. 

No. 548, " Gluckliche Reise." — "I have seldom seen a 
3-mover with so diflicult a first move. Duals exist, but are not 
so bad as those of 547," H. J. C. A. — "A capital problem ; 
there are duals, however, in one or two unimportant variations," 
W. Nash. — " A very good and diflicult problem, though there 
are duals in some of the minor variations," W. Coates. 



No. 549, " Gluckliche Reise."—" Diflicult and ingenious, 
though over-run with dusds," H. J. C. A. — "A very fine and 
difficult problem," W.Nash. — "A very brilliant and diflicult 
problem, though somewhat suggestive in position," W. Coates. 

Remarks on the set. — " Of extraordinary merit, but the 
force of duals can no further go !" H. J. C. A. — " I shall not 
expect to see a lietter set than this. The duals will, however, 
stand in the way of its taking a prize. It is evidently by a 
master," W. Nash. — "Apart from duals, this would be a 
magniBcent set if No. I were equal to Nos. 2 and 3," \V. 
Coates. 

No. 550, "Look upon this Picture." — "Neatly con- 
structed, but rather easy," H. J. C. A. — " For the juveniles," 
W. Nash. — "Accurate and pretty, but not diflicult," — W. 
Coates. 

No. 551, "Look upon this Picture." — " The best of thi:^ 
set," H.J. C. A.—" Very simple," W. Nash.— " Good," W. 
Coates. 

No. 552, " Look upon this Picture." — " Pretty," H. J. 
C. A.—" Pretty, but easy," W. Nash.—" Neat and pretty ; 
reminds me of J. B., of Bridport," W. Coates. 

Remarks on the set.— "Apparently free from duals; in 
that and other respects a great contrast to its predecessor," 
H. J. C. A.—" This set is very simple," W. Nash.—" Nealncsrc 
and accuracy are the distinguishing features of this set," W. 
Coates. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



Ko. &U. 

1 Kt to Q 3 
S BtoB4 
aBtakesKt 
4 Bmafew 



1 B takes Kt 

2 KttoKte 

3 Aught 



If 1 Kt to K 6 
SKttoQ4 3BtoB3 
S B to Q 6 3 Aught 

4Mates 

Ko. 646. 

IKtoQSdiBchl R takes R 
a B to Kt 6 2 KtoBS 

diach 
8KttoB4ch SBorB takes 

Kt 

4 B mates acoordingly 

Ko. 616. 

IBtoKKtsqlR takes Kt 

5 BtoRS 2 BtoQG 
S B to K R 8 3 Aught 
4~' 



Ko. M7. 

lKttoK4 lKttoQ4 

2 Q to K 6 2 K takes Q 

3 Kt to K B 3 mates 



If 1 K takes P 
2 Q to Q B 6. &o. 



If 1 KtoK6 
2 Q to Q 8, &c. 



If 1 KttakeaP 
2 Kt to B 3 ch, Ac. 



If 1 KttoK3 
2 Q to B 6 ch, Ac. 



IflKttoR4 
2 Q to Q 8 ch, &c. 



Ko. 518. 

lBtoQB8 IQ takes Q 

2 R to K 2 2 K moves 

disoh 

3 B takes R 

If 1 RtoK7 
2 R takes Q P ch, Ac. 

If 1 K to B 4. or 
Q takes R 
2 RtoK6, fto. 

in Q to K 7, or 
KtoB6 
2 R takes Q P ch, Ac 

If 1 QtoQ6 
2 RdUch 

Ko. 646. 

IKtakesP 1 R takes B 
2 K to R 6 2 Kt takes R 
SQtoBlch 3K takes Q 

4 Kt to Kt mates 

If 1 K takes Kt 
2 KtoB6disch 2 KtoB4 



3 Q to Q 6 ch 3 Aaght 

4 Q or B mates 

If 1 R take!< R 
2QtoR8ch 2KtoB3 

3 Q to R 6 3 Aoght 

4 Mates 

Ko. 660. 

lPtoR6 lPtoKKt& 

2 K to R 4 2 Q moves 

3 Kt mates 

Ko. 661. 

IQtoKtS IBtoKS 

2 Q to Q R 8 2 Aught 

3 Mates 



If 1 B moves 
F 2 Aught 



2 R takes 

disch 

3 Mates 

Ka.662. 

lRtoKR6 IP movefi 
3 BtoB6 2 K toQtS 

3 B to B 3 3 Aught 

4 Mates acoordixigly 



We have received, for review, Mr. Wormald's New Edition of The Chess Openings. We cannot, with 
justice to the author, criticise the work in this number. We will endeavour to* do so in our next. 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

PROBLEMS RECEIVED. 
28. Aloha nui Gennania. 29. Adelaide. 
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WHIST. 



• 

A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



HAND No. 204. 

Played at the WestmiBster Chess Clab. 

9th Deceiaber 1874. 

Score A and B 4, X and Z S 

Z taiTDS Qp Clubs S. 

Am 4W» B. Z« 

Jo shua . F.H.Lewi8. Fren ch. Dashwood. 

P2 , ♦ 



3 



9 



10 



II 



12 



13 












The card with the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmed 
card is the next one led. 

HAND No. 205. 

Score love all. 
Z tarns up Diamonds Qn. 

A, JC. Dm 

Franch, Lowinger. Foster. 




♦ t 



♦ 4 




o o 
o o 




o o 
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HAND No. ^06. 

Z turns up Spades 2. 
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HAND Na 204, 

Notes. — Trick 3. — With the fall of the 9 of Spacles, A knows that B cannot return Spade ; but we doubt the propriety of 
the Peter. Trick 6. — Having accepted the force, he is not strong enough to lead trumps. Trick 7. — In answer to the signal. 
Trick 8. — A dare not head the Knave. If X has not Club 9, the King must fall. X, by takmg the Knave, makes a certainty of the 
trick, and if he had not taken it, his tnmip must have been forced out at once in either Hearts or Spades. 

HAND No. 205. 

Notes. — Trick i.— An irregular opening. Trick 3. — The lead of the Spade 3 is the only chance that B has of putting his 
partner in to lead. We should not have so played, but we should not have won the game. The natural lead seems the Ace King 
•f Spades. Trick 10. — Very bad. First save the game. An extraordinary result. 

9 

HAND No. 206. 

Notes. — ^Trick 8. — This is bad play. A should not a open fresh suit in which he is weak, and in which he should infer strength 
in Z*s hand from his original lead in trumps trick 4. A should have continued the lead of Hearts. Trick 10. — The position is 
now highly interesting. A B have won six tricks, and only require one more for game. B knows that the three remaining Clubs 
are held by X, now fourth player, but he cannot know whether the fonrth card in X*s hand is the best or a losing Diamond, or the 
Queen of Hearts. It is quite obvious that if X holds either the winning Diamond or the winning Heart, B must make a trick in 
Clubs if he lead that suit, and there are many reasons (which it will improve the Whist student to trace for himself) why this was 
the proper lead, although it would have required a soimd knowledge of Whist, and great practice, to have arrived quickly at this 
conclusion in actual play. As the hand was played, X's discard at trick 10 deserves favourable notice, if only l^ecause we see so 
many similar opportunities wasted. Had he retained the best Diamond in hand, A B must have won a trick in Clubs, and thus the 
game. 



No. 103.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM— Reprinted— See p. 192. 
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B's Hand. 
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Z's Hand. 
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Spades trumps. A to lead. 

The above hand is taken from actual play, and possesses some interest. Problem? — How many tricks can each side make by 
their best play. 



The hardest thing to deal with — ^An old pack of Cards. 
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REVIEW.— CAVENDISH ON WHIST. 

loth Edition. London: De La Rue and Co. 

After Matthews published that admirable treatise on Whist, which even yet no sound player can afford to 
neglect, a change began to take place in the minds of many of the best players as to whether a better system 
of play than he had expounded could not be adopted. The new school laid much more stress than Matthews 
on the advantages to be obtained by informing your partner of the exact state of your hand in all suits, 
and they elaborated a system of play which we are somewhat reluctantly obliged to call conventional, by 
which this knowledge is conveyed to a degree and with a precision perfectly marvellous when we reflect on 
the apparently small means at their disposal. For a long time a knowledge of this system was confined to 
the members of one or two London clubs and their friends, and although there was a rumour, which extended 
even to the larger towns in the country, that there was in use among fine players a signal called a Blue Peter, 
used when one wanted his partner to lead trump, yet its nature and use were not understood, it was never 
looked for, and accordingly never played except in Ix)ndon clubs. At last a player ivrote a small book, 
explaining in detail the principles of the modern play, and illustrated it with hands completely played through, 
and the play in which was referred by notes to the principles and rules laid down in the text The author 
intended it only for the use of a few fiiends. The first edition which was published' consisted of 250 
copies only. Cavendish was the name under which the modesty of the author concealed his identity. The 
book has now reached its tenth edition, of which three thousand copies have been printed and sold almost 
as soon as published. The name of Cavendish is now known and quoted in every club in the kingdom where 
Whist is played, and " according to Cavendish," is a phrase nearly as often heard as formerly " according 
to Cocker." 

Such a book must possess merits, and, in fact, it is by far the best methodical treatise on Whist which 
deals with the new system of play. It wants the lively, pleasant chattiness of the incomparable little work of 
the late James Clay, but it puts the method of play more clearly before the reader. He can find what he 
wants in the book more readily. There is a more systematic treatment of the subject, and although 
Mr. Cla/s book will attract many readers who will dislike the dryness of a more scientific method, we think 
Cavendish is the better guide to those who desire seriously to master the accepted style of play. 

But while we can say this much, and it will be sufficient for most Whist players, we must not be 
understood to admit unreservedly the superiority of the system of Whist according to Cavendish over that 
of Matthews. We find, to our astonishment, that many of our readers consider the system almost alike, but 
we also found that some of the best players of the modem school think it better, for reasons presently to be 
pointed out, to impress upon beginners and all players below their own strength the advisability of playing 
strictly according to the rules of Cavendish and J. C, while they govern their own play more by the advice 
of the old writer. To make this clearer, we will examine a little further into the characteristics and respective 
advantages and disadvantages of the two systems. 

The modem system is uncompromising in its strictness. It is seldom its advocates say it is better to lose 
the mbber by playing according to mle than to win it by concealed play, but they go very nearly as fer. 
They admit that in many cases an advantage may be gained by departing ft-om mle, that is to say a better 
chance of making tricks in that particular game, but they add, you will have lost the confidence of your 
partner, and in future games, or even on future evenings, you will suffer by this more than you have gained 
on the one occasion. The advantages of this system in many cases are undoubted. If your strength and 
that of your i)artner is great, you work to more advantage by a complete knowledge of each others resources^ 
The really fine player can do better even with moderate hands, when his partner, in whose judgment he has 
perhaps little reliance, plays according to book than if he attempted a coup on his own account The 
man doomed to the curse of mediocrity can escape the reproaches and angry looks of his partner when the 
play of every card can be justified by reference to mle No. — , page — , Cavendish, loth edition. With a 
strong suit in one hand, and command of tmmp in your partner's^ the power of the modem system is most 
strongly exhibited. 

But the system of Matthews is not without its advantages in what we may call ragged suits, where the 
cards do not fall into sequences even of two. He pays far more attention to making tricks by finesse, which is 
the judicious use of the tenace ; he will not, if it can be avoided, lead from suits headed by K Kv or 
A Q. He recommends firequent but not constant concealment of strength in the adversaries' suits. It is 
evident that such a mode of play requires far more judgment for its success, but with fine players we have 
little doubt of its being more successful than the modem plan. The modem plan is more easily acquired 
and imderstood by inferior players, and therefore is better suited to their abilities. 

There is a considerable improvement in the later editions of Cavendish, and this one contains much 
more information, mainly of a historical kind, than the previous ones. In a quotation from Antony and 
Cleopatta the author finds a series of allusions to cards. That part of the passage contains such an alhision 
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IS undoubted, but we must demur to accepting such an inference with respect to the word Knave, until we 
have some authority for supposing that that name was used for the valet or Jack in Shakspeare's time. We 
miss an allusion to the form of Whist common in Scotland thirty years ago, if not still, called Catch the Ten, 
or Scotch Whist, and which was doubtless referred to in Henry VI., Part III., Act V., Scene I., in the passage 
where the pack of cards is called the deck. By the way, the evidence for the derivation of the word trump from 
triomphe is strengthened by the fact that it is still called trumph in the greater part of Ireland, where the old 
word deck is also still in use. 

The new mode of setting out the principal hand is very effective, but we must say that any form of giving 
the play, even the old one, of printing in common type, is better than tlie one now adopted. Several 
people have asked us to explain what it meant, especially the crooked arrow. Having nothing but praise 
for the rest of this book, both with regard to its matter and its form. Cavendish can afford to forgive us for not 
appreciating his notation. How far he will be satisfied with our reasons for condemning his proposed 
extension of principle is another question. 

The echo of the call is one of those refinements which may lead to the gain of a trick once in a lifetime, 
in exchange for which we are to give the learner, already too apt to consider conventional rules as irksome 
subjects of study, an additional maxim to follow, and an additional observation to keep in mind during his 
play. When A has completed his call, and the suit is changed to another, in which B can echo it, the 
game is too far advanced for much advantage to be gained, for, by the supposition, not a trick can have been 
made by A from the first, nor by B from the third trick. Further, under these circumstances, the echo 
will often have a positive disadvantage, which, we beUeve, mil be found to be greater than any gain 
to be expected. With the lead in the adversaries' hands, and two suits at least pretty well 
exhausted, they will know which hand can be forced in each suit, and the double call will do much to enable 
them to save the game, by forcing each other, when, if the second caller had been quiet, they would have 
played to have forced the strong hand. Indeed, we have so often seen the disadvantage of the simple call 
when it has been the cause of not winning a game, otherwise easy enough, that we are cautious about making 
it, when the lead will be with our opponents on its completion. 

The lead of the lowest but one in the case of five suits, is one of a long series of proposals for leading an 
intermediate card in those si^its, which are not begun at the top. The first, we believe, was Cavendish 
himself, who led it only in case of an intermediate sequence. (See Ed. VI.) Next, Cam proposed it, when 
the long suit was not headed by an honour. Next, several of our correspondents seem to understand it to mean 
that the player who so leads desires a trump lead from his partner, but thinks it inexpedient to lead trump 
himself, say, for instance, he holds A Q of tnimp, and K turned to his right. Next, we have this new 
proposal of Cavendish, and, lastly, we have the opinion, never published, of a personal friend, who has made 
the philosophy of the leads a special study, that while you ought to lead the lowest card in four suits, you 
should lead the third from the top in five suits, on the theory which advises the lead of Kv for five suits, headed 
by K Q Kv, that the suit will be cleared in three rounds. 

In the first place, we may say that, in our opinion, the present system is the best, and we would not have 
it altered, because it clearly shows the difference between weak and strong suits, also because it is a great 
assistance to the attentive player in counting small cards. Most good players now watch, even late in the 
evening, the fall of a high card, and draw the necessary conclusions. One of the chief advantages of the fine 
player is that he knows the position of the 2, 3, 4 or 5, if they have not been played. 

Of the second advantage. Cavendish takes no notice. Of the first he says, there is no occasion to 
distinguish between weak and strong leads with a good partner, for he never leads from a weak suit. Passing 
the case of your only foiu: suit being trump, and a bad hand, when you must lead from weakness, we may here 
point out that the assumption of your partner's first lead being from his strong suit is only valid when he has 
the original lead. All the books found tlieir instructions for leading on this fallacy, that when you make your 
original lead you are the original leader. We need only point out, that this is untrue in three cases out 
of every four. Say you have a five suit, headed by K Kv 10, a K guarded, a third suit to the 8, and three 
small trumps, and, on the first lead, your right hand adversary leads through your strong suit, and you win with the 
10. Under these circumstances, would Cavendish wish his partner to infer that his original lead was from 
strength ? When he leads the 8, and drops a small one aftenvards, his partner may lead out trump on the faith 
of his five suit, and, on returning it, find he has nothing. Such are the reasons which will prevent us from 
playing '* according to Cavendish," (Edition X.) And we confess besides, that our conservatism in Whist goes 
so far that we would change nothing in a system at present pretty generally understood, Avithout reasons 
stronger than can probably be given for any innovation. If we could only abclish the Blue Peter, Whist 
would be nearly perfect. 

We ought, in justice to the publishers, add that the book is beautifully got up, and it may be a 
convenience to our readers to know that the price is raised to 5s. 
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DUMMY OMITS TO PLAY TO A TRICK. 

72? tJic Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — Homer will sometimes nod, but surely he must have had a dose of bhang to say, as in your 
last number, in answer to a correspondent, that there is no penalty for Dummy omitting to play to a 
trick. At Whist, such an omission gives the adversaries the right to claim a new deal (I^w 69), and 
the laws at Dummy are the same as those at Whist, except that Dummy cannot revoke, and that his 
partner is not liable to any penalty for an error whence he can gain no advantage. To contend that no 
advantage can be obtained by Dummy's partner from Dummy's omission to play to a trick would be 
absurd, for, with Queen and one other, to omit to play to either .\ce or King, led consecutively, would 
leave Dummy with the commanding card in the suit, and other cases might be given ad museam. The 
only contention in support of your view that seems to me at all open is, that each case is to be judged 
by itself, and if in any particular case no possible advantage can be gained by the omission, then, in 
that case, no penalty is incurred, and vice versa; but I submit that such a principle of construction is 
opposed as well to common sense as to the principles universally adopted. The proper way is to 
ascertain generally whether the error is of such a nature as can, under any circumstances, benefit 
Dummy's partner. If it cannot, then Dummy is never liable to the penalty for the error; but if it can, 
then he is always liable, and this notwithstanding that, in any particular hand, the error could not benefit 
him. Whether or no it was possible for Dummy's partner, in some particular case, to gain an advantage 
by the error, might require the skill of an F. H. Lewis to determine, but it would be utterly unreasonable for 
the question of liability or non-liability to a penalty to depend on a critical examination of the hands. In the 
case put by your correspondent, I hold it to be clear that Dummy, by his omitting to play to a trick, gave his 
adversaries the right to claim a new deal. Your correspondent's question does not raise the point, but I do 
not forget that if it could be proved that tlie omission '^Kds to the last trick, and if Dummy had not played to 
the next, his partner would be in time to make good the omission, and save the penalty. 

A Ix)0KER On. 
[Whenever a decision is given on a question of Whist law, about which there is any doubt, the proper 
course is to do as " Looker On" has done, viz. : — challenge it at once. We desire our decisions to be criticised, 
and we shall at all times open our columns to discuss and settle legal points in a satisfactory manner, and 
when our judgment is called in question, we shall endeavour to keep our mind, like the Lord Mayor's, as 
clean as a sheet of paper, until we have heard all that can be said on both sides. We are quite sure that if 
the Whist decisions had been thus discussed and criticised at the time they were given we should not have the law 
in the entangled state that it is. The code itself is bad enough, but the decisions thereon have been so illogical, 
that it requires a Philadelphia lawyer to decide, oflf-hand, many questions that arise at the Whist table ; and, in 
addition to this, there is no collection of cases that can be referred to, without an amount of industry and 
perseverance worthy of a better cause. The case is before our readers, and we shall be glad to hear firom 
them on the point, premising only that a " Looker On " is a foeman worthy of their steel. — Ed.] 



JOHN BEGBIE, JOHN MITCHELL AND DR. HASTINGS. 

We record, with very sincere regret, the death of an old Whist player, in the person of Mr. John B^;bie. 
The event happened at his residence, 39 Chester- terrace, on the 15th ult., in the 69th year of his age. To 
many of our readers he was known as a very kind hearted and hospitable man, and at no one's house was it 
possible to have more pleasant old fashioned rubbers. In former days a constant visitor at Mr. Begbie's 
was John Mitchell, the librarian. A very pleasant companion, and a Whist player of the jovial non-serions 
school, who also has passed away during the month. He had a fund of anecdote, and personal recollections 
of all the theatrical celebrities for the past forty years, which he could relate with considerable effect He died 
on the I ith ult., aged 67. Dr. Hastings was another old Whist worthy, of the is and 2s 6d point schooL He was 
a physician, in extensive practice, and he possessed a thorough knowledge of his profession. He was a very 
genial, worthy man. He died at the age of 70, at his residence in Albemarle-street, on the 20th ulL, leavii^ 
behind him sons who we have reason to hope will make their mark in the world. The good old Whist player's 
mature with age, and, like the good old port, cannot be replaced. The modem school may play better, 
but the old Whist players were more gentle, and exhibited greater kindness towards others diaa 
the modem schooL They played, but the pleasure was in the Whist, not in the money. Death has been too 
busy in our ranks this month. 
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NEW CARDS. 

We have been favoured, this month, with specimens of two different sorts of playing cards. The first 
introduced by Messrs. De la Rue, and named by them (ironically we presume) The Internationals ; the other, 
manufactured by Messrs. Lawrence, of New York, which, if we possess the gift of prophecy, will be the cards 
of the World within the next five years. We cannot think Messrs. De la Rue seriously suppose that the 
cards they have introduced will be adopted by card players ; if so, they must possess a belief in the power of 
advertising, coupled with a long notice in the Times; a belief in which we cannot share. By such means a 
large sale may and probably will take place, and it may be that the makers are satisfied, from a pecuniary point 
of view, with such a result. Messrs. De la Rue may desire to innoculate the minds of Whist players with 
the names of the reigning monarchs, or the leading politicians of our time ; but with these kinds of crotchets 
we have nothing to do. We have only to inquire whether the cards are adapted to their presumed object ? and 
whether they are an improvement on what has gone before ? We are bound to answer these questions in the 
negative. The new cards show no superiority over those pre\'iously manufactured by the same firm. On the 
contrary, the edges are worse cut than their old cards, and the confusion that arises in play, by mistaking the 
Kings for the Knaves, is an objection fatal to their pretensions. The figures on the faces of the cards (like- 
nesses of Kings, Queens, &c.) exhibit, in our judgment, execrable taste, and we are lost in amazement that a 
firm hitherto preeminent in designs and colouring (except so far as Messrs. Hunt were their rivals) should have 
placed such hideous figures and colouring before us. Two or three years ago Messrs. De la Rue and Hunt 
manufactured cards which, for form and beauty, could scarcely be surpassed. We then asked them to stay their 
handSy and turn their attention to improving the card, as regards its quality ; to introduce a smaller card, 
and to try and remedy a defect which we then pointed out. It is this : any child placing the Aces, Kings^ 
Queens and Knaves in a pack by themselves, can extract the four Aces. Take away the Aces, and place 
four other plain cards in their stead, and he will extract the four plain cards. This was a trick common in 
our childhood, and the explanation of the matter is, that the Court cards will not slip so easily as the plain 
cards ; whereas, in a perfect pack, every card should slip as readily as another. An adept can tell the court 
cards from the plain, by touch. 

Messrs. Lawrence's cards are not for sale in this country. These cards will, in our judgment, supplant 
all the English cards for club play. The Americans have not gone in for the beautiful ; they are simply 
practical ; they give us the best cards we have seen. Easy to deal, smaller in size, thinner and rounded at 
the comers, they wear well, they do ndt split, and the edges of the cards are cut to perfection. Whether 
Messrs. Lawrence have succeeded in giving us cards in which the court cards slip as readily as the others 
we are not quite sure, but we think they have. To ascertain this, with certainty, requires more time, 
attention and calculation than we have been able to give to the subject, and to be sure of the result, the 
experiment should be tried with many packs of cards, under var)ring conditions, as to temperature and 
otherwise : at any rate they are a vast improvement on every other card we have tried. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

Wallasey, Liverpool. — Mr. Healey's end game was pro- 
fessedly an application of the old idea, but, as you have 
discovered, the additional Pawn enables Black to win. Thanks 
for the trouble you have taken. 

T. R. E., Jermyn Street. — If you have any complaint against 
a Chess paper, you should write to the conductors of it, and not 
to their contemporaries. The matter has no public interest, and 
it b no business of ours. 

J. C. W., Honor Oak Park. — Although a doughtier champion 
lias carried off the prize, you deserve great credit for the solu- 
tion of Mr. Brown's self-mate. Your own Problem presents no 
difficulty, but we shall be glad to see more of your work. 

W. C. jun., Sydney. — We are exceedingly obliged for the 
Problem, which shall nave due honour. Please also accept our 
best thanks for the information on other matters contained in your 
interesting letter. We shall be glad to hear from you whenever 
you have leisure for the purpose of writing. 

F. W. T., The Albany. — We do not think a change from 
the present formula, in ordinary Problems, to the question 



" What is the least number of moves required to mate ?" would 
be an improvement. It might, as you say, relieve CDmoosers- 
from the responsibility of " dual moves,'' but no one desires to 
relieve composers of anything — but their Problems. 

P. D. P., Melbourne. — It is a pity so good a Problem should 
have been spoiled by the double solution, but although it is 
always too late for regrets, it is never too late to mend. So, for 
the benefit of our readers, we give the amended position here. 
Problem No. 498, August Number. The position should stand 
thus :— White— K at Q R 5, R at K 4. B^s at Q B 5 and K 2, 
Kt at Q 8, P's at Q B 3 and K B 4. Black— K at Q 4, 
B at K Kt square, Kt at Q 2, P's at Q Kt 4, and K R 2 , 
White to play and mate in three moves. Your communications 
will be highly valued, and for the hearty letter received we 
tender you our cordial thanks. 

S. E. — Game 10. After Black's 49th move, White can 
win the Queen by 50 Kt to Q 3, but after, 50 P takes Kt, 
51 R takes Q, 51 B takes R, and Black has a winning position. 
As to the position after the 69th move, we overlooked the reply 
Kt to Kt 0, which is decisive for Black. 
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WHIST. 

M. A. S. [Lrnds.) — In our judgment the best card to lead 
from Kg, Q, Kv, 10, 2, is the Kv. Nearly every one understands 
the Kv lead to mean Kg, Q, Kv, with 5 cards of the suit in all. 
The 10 does not give the same information, because it may be 
from Kg, Kv, 10. We have frequently seen a game jeopardised 
by the lead of the 10, and there is very little ase in knowing 
who has the 10 if you have 5 of the suit, with Kg and Q, and 
you can alwa3rs show later on, if you please, that you have 
the 10 as well. 

£. G. {Scoring).— A and B are partners, and make three 
by tricks and two by honours, and would consequently score 
game ; but A has revoked during the game. Their adversa- 
ries claim to exact the penalty by taking three from A's score. 
Does this leave A and B at one or two? — Ans, The oppo- 
nents have taken A and B's three tricks, and marked 3. This 
we take it is what E. G. means. A and B have then left to 
score 2 for honours, and they are therefore two. The score is 
A B 2, to X Z 3. If X Z treated the score as 4, and then took 
3 from the 4, it would leave them behind A B instead of in 
advance of A B. 

Junior Athenaeum Club {Revoke), — ^Ten tricks have 
been played, when A, having the lead, places his remaining 
three cards — three best trumps (diamonds) — on the table, 
as indicating that he has the game. He does not play 
the cards one by one, but puts the three down together, 
the other players then throw their cards on the table, face 
upwards, when it is observed that A's partner, B, has only two 
cards, a Heart and a Club. Search is made for the missing card, 
which is found mixed with the Brst trick, and to be a trump. 
Can the adversaries establish a revoke against B, he not having 
revoked in any previous trick ? — Arts. We are of opinion that 
B has revoked. To throw down the cards has always lieen held 
an act of play as against himself, his adversaries have the ric:ht 
to treat them (the cards on the table) as played cards — Case o in 
J. C.'s book. B has thrown down his cards, and he has played to 
the first card which, in fact, is a card led by his partner, and he 
had, or ought to have had, one of the suit M in his hand. It is 
true that this seems hard on A and B, but they are the only 
persons in fault. B should have counted his cards. Had not A 
thrown down his cards, B clearly would have played a Heart or 
Cub to the first trick. It seems to us that A or B must be held to 
have led again, and the revoke is established. 



DOUBLE DUMMY. 

Mr. F. H. Lewis reports that not one of the nnmeroos 
solutions to the interesting Double Dummy position whick 
appeared in our last (and which we reprint, see p 187), is cor- 
rect. Tlie annexed is Mr. Lewis's solution, by which it appears 
that A and B must lose two by cards. 

1. A leads Diamond 2 ; won by B. 

2. B leads Diamond 3 ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Club 3 ; won by A. 

4. A leads Diamond ; won by Z. 

5. Z leads Club Qn ; won by Z. 

6. Z leads Club Knave ; X discards Diamond ; won by A. 

7. A leads Heart Kg ; won by A. 

8. A leads Heart Ace ; Z discards Club ; won by A. 

9. A Ic ds Hearts (no matter which he leads) ; won by X. 

10. X leads Spade ; won by Z. 

11. Z leids Spade Ace ; won by Z. 

12. Z leads Spade Qn; won by Z. 

13. Z leads Club 10 ; won by Z. 

Note. — The fallacy in almost the whole of the solutions has 
been, in not ohser>'ing that by the discard of the DiamG«d at 
trick 6 X must get in, either by trumping Diamonds if led 
again, or with Heart Qn, and so play through Spade Kg. In 
order that solvers may be in a position to follow this analysts^ we 
reprint the problem that the solution may be the better tested. 

ECARTE. 

A. G. B. [Problem in Ecarte). — The players are at four each. 
A deals, and turns the ten of Spades. B proposes, A revises. 
B's hand : eight and seven of Hearts, eight of Spade% seven of 
Clubs, and seven of Diamonds. A has a jeu de rigU, and was 
quite right in refusing. How must B play to have a chance of 
winning? and, given that chance, what three cards must be in 
the hands of A ? 

SPECULATION. 

G. O. — At the game of Speculation, when the Aoe ol 
Trumps is turned up, is it all over for that hand ? or can the 
holder of the Ace claim the forfeits for the Knaves which had 
not been turned up ? Afts.- — There are no recognised laws of 
the game. As we nave seen it played, the Ace takes the Pool, 
but the hands are not seen. The deal passes. The cards 
. remain as they are dealt, and the turn up card is ascertained by 
a fresh cut. The rules should be arranged before setting down 
to play. 



NOTICE. 

To Our Exchanges. — The address to which papers and letters intended for us should be sent is 
67 Barbican, E.C., and not to any person supposed to be connected with the Papers. Our foreign friends 
send their letters either addressed to the Editor, Westminster Papers, " England," or " London." This gives 
much unnecessary trouble to the Post Office employes, who are, at all times, an overworked race. 



Sparkling Wines from Saumur. — An interesting article 
has just appeared in the Medical Times and Gazette on Sparkling 
"Wines. In consequence of the recent rise in the price of 
Champagnes it appears that attention has been directed to the 
district of Saumur, in the north-western portion of France. 
Dr. Dr\iitt, the author of the article in question, remarks : — 
*' Both in society and in medical practice the use of Sparkling 
Wine is largely on the increase. Nothing is so exhilarating 
with so small a quantity of alcohol in it, and adds that the 
wines of Saumur, " although perfectly familiar in London, have 
hitherto been decorated with other names than their own," and 
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that " every year 4,000,000 bottles of wine from Saumur are 
sent to this country, where it has been ticketed with any name 
the ])urchaser chooses to give it." He concludes his article with 
the following advice :— '* It surely is foolish to give 4s or 5s for 
a second-rate Champagne, when a wine which is either the same 
identically, or rather one better than the second-rate brands of 
Champagne, may be had for less money." One firm, the 
Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey, of London, are introducing these 
wines, through the medium of their Agents, in everr tows, 
under what Dr. Druitt calls " the modest and true appelbitioii of 
Sparkling Wines of Saumur." — Miming Post^ 2nd Dettmberx^l^ 



The Westminster Papers. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

" The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The Problem Toumey of the British Chess Association is a subject that is stale in the mouths of English 
Chess players. A feeling has sprung up, and is rapidly becoming general, that this Toumey is precisely a case 
for a practical application of the proverb : the least said the soonest mended. 

It was with some such feeling that we, last month, congratulated ourselves upon its termination, and we 
sympathise with the Chess World now, when we are obliged to declare that we were somewhat premature in 
our compliments. The prizes have been awarded, to be sure, and the Toumey is therefore dead " as any 
herring that is red ;" but, unfortunately, it is not yet buried. What in Ireland is called the " Wake " is now in 
progress. The " corpse " is " laid out," the " boys " are gathering round it, and although, in this case, the 
occasion is marked by no festivities, it bids fair to emulate the Celtic ceremony in a general riot among the 
moimiers. Herr Berger's article in the Deutsche Schachzeitung, an excerpt from which appeared in our 
December number, has proved to be a very potential " Shilelah " indeed It has even had the effect of 
" waking " the corpse in a Saxon as well as in a Celtic sense, for the " body," galvanised by its touch, has 
found tongue to utter a shriek expressive, in tolerably equal proportions, of defence and defiance. We are of 
course taking it for granted that the arguments on this subject which appeared in the January number of our 
able contemporary, the City of London Chess Magazine, yf&ce, not his own. We scarcely think he would forget 
the Hudibrastic moral : " They who in quarrels interpose, must sometimes wipe a bloody nose." We are, 
besides, strengthened in our conviction from the circumstance that the whole thing is entirely consistent with 
the past life of the deceased, and in no way characteristic of our contemporary. Be that as it may however, 
these arguments, to all appearances a notable refutation of Herr Berger's charges, have elicited the following 
counter statement from Herr Kohtz : — 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — The excellent article, by Herr Berger, is referred to in the January number of the City of London Chess Magasune, 
in a somewhat offensive mannner. Such discourtesy is the more unjustifiaole because the author of fiiese remarks is egregiously in 
the wrong, and Herr Berger in the right on all the disputed points. It is true 
that No. 4 of "Hoc ardua vincere docet" does admit of a second solution, 
commencing with Q takes Q P, although the City of London Chess Magazine is 
unable to discern it. But surely neither this writer's i|;norance, nor his want of 
perception, invests him with the right to assert that Herr Berger is ** troubled 
by spleen." 

Leaving that point, Herr Berger also contended that my set, Es is ja so schwer, 
contained no inaccurate problems, and he is right in his contention. The City of 
London Chess Magazine states that a position taken from this set (see margin) can 
be solved by i Kt to Kt 5, P to R 7, 2 Q to B 7, and mates next move. In answer 
to this, I propose for Black's move 2 Kt to Q 3, and I y{2x\. with reverent patience 
for the master to "mate next move." 

I may mention here that I appended to the solutions of my problems all the true 
defences against attacks which appeared to be misleading — among others the one in 
question. I stated expressly that I Kt to Kt 5 fails through i P to R 7, and if 
2 Q to B 7, 2 Kt to Q 3, so that only great carelessness or malice (Nachlassigkeit 
cder baser wiile) can account for the examiners' ignorance concerning it. 

I beg you to publish these facts, and, in conclusion, let me observe that, for 

every reason, the problem jury of the British Chess Association should bear, without 

resentment, the severest reproaches ; they amply merit them. Besides this, their 

advocates would do well to remember that offensive language only aggravates the 

wrong. 

Brunswick, i6th January 1875. 



BLJlOK. 




White to play and mate in three moves. 
Most respectfoUy, 

J. KOHTZ. 



It is hardly necessary to add anything to the foregoing letter. The award of prizes to inaccurate or 
inferior problems is no novel incident in these affairs, and if that had been the only error committed by this 
<x>nimittee they might look forward to seeing the oflfence condoned even by the suflferers. But the 
disqualification of good and sound problems upon a mistaken analysis by some of the examiners is a blunder 
that will not be readily foi^given or forgotten. It will be obvious to every composer that if the other problems 
of Herr Kohtz's set are equal in merit to the one given above, he was entided to a high place in this Toumey. 
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He has been deprived of his right from no fault of his own, and although he need not look for redress where 
the wrong was inflicted, we ventiure to say that he can at least assure himself of the sympathy of every English 
Chess player. 

While upon this subject we desire to make an amende to Mr. Pavitt, upon whose problem we made some 
remarks last month. Mr. Pavitt has since informed us that although originally contributed to the UlustraUd 
London News the editor had subsequently advised him that the problem in question was defective, and that 
never having seen it published he felt at liberty to use it when preparing for the British Chess Assodatioa 
competition. We are quite sure that the " Chess World " will receive tihis explanation with pleasure, and as 
frankly as it is given. For our own part in the matter, we need only say that we had but one object in view : 
to express an opinion that problems competing in a tourney should not be a simple reproduction of used- 
up ideas. 

It is with something like a relief from pain that we turn from a British Association to an English one. 
When the City of London Chess Club is our theme, a different order of superlatives spring upon the page, and 
our notes for tlie " Chess World," become transformed into notes of admiration. 

The management of this Club is beyond praise, and although at the annual meeting, held on the 8th 
ult, the Committee was obliged to report the existence of a smadl deficit, it should not be forgotton that 
that state of things is mainly owing to the exertions of the Club towards increasing its usefulness, and in 
promoting a love for the game. At this meeting, Mr. H. F. Down was elected President for the year ensuing 
Mr. Rabbeth vice-president, and the following gentlemen to act as a Committee of Management : — Messrs. 
Bird, Ballard, Beveridge, Chappell, De Soyres, Frankenstein, Gastineau, Lowenthal, Maas, MacLeod, 
Manning, Potter, Steinitz, Watts and Zukertort 

The Old Change Chess Club is a new Association, formed among the employes of Messrs. Leaf and 
Sons, under the Presidency of Mr. Greenhough, a gentleman well known and highly respected in 
metropolitan Chess circles. The first match in which the Club engaged came off on the 9th December, 
opposing another new club founded by the employes of Messrs. Copestake and Company, of Bow Church 
Yard. On that occasion Old Change was victorious by a score of 10 to 4. In the return match, which took 
place on the 27th ult., the club was again successful, but it was a victory considerably diminished in its 
proportions. .We are indebted to Mr. James- Ruthen, the Honorary Secretary of the Bow Church Club, for 
the following list of tlie combatants and their respective scores : — 



Bow Church. 



••• 



Congdon ... 

Homell 

Moir 

McDermott 

Mariner 

Norie 

Ruthen 



woir 
I 
I 
I 
O 
O 
I 
I 



Old Change 



Edwards ., 

Webber 

Richardson 

Mallet 

Tasker 

Lloyd 

Martin 



I 
I 
I 

2 

2 
I 
I 



Our correspondent and contributor, Mr. Coates, of Cheltenham, suggests that it would conduce more 
to the success of our Problem Review Department if we were to offer smaller prizes and more of them. 
We believe, ourselves, that the falling off in the numbe/ of reviewers is to be attributed to the publication 
of the prize problems in our issue for July 1874. The less experienced solvers found, in all probability, that 
they could not afiford the time that they required to solve and criticise so large a number of problems as we 
published that month, and so left the field to the veterans, Andrews and Nash. We shall, however, be pleased 
to hear from our readers upon the subject. 

The following letter from Mr. J. A. Miles, of Fakenham, will be interestmg to our problem contributcxs, 
and, indeed, to all lovers of the art 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — I think the problem you have ^ven in the current number of the Papers, as a memento of the late Mr. William Bone^ 
hardly does justice to his great powers as a Chess problem composer. I have haa the gratification of numbering Mr. Bone amongst 
my most intmiate friends during the last twenty vears, and I now have to deplore the loss of one of the kindest-hearted and moat 
amiable men I ever knew. I send you a problem composed by him for me in 1859, and hope you will give it a place in the vox 
ntmiber of the Papers. It is a fine problem, and will give your readers a &ir idea of Mr. Bone's style, f also send you a probleaa 
by the late Rev. Horatio Bolton, wluch I should like to see side by side with Mr. Bone's. It is a grand example of his brilliaiit 
style, and I feel sure that both problems will furnish a great treat to the lovers of Chess stiat^y of the present day, many of whoBiy 
prolxibly, have never studied the works of these two great composers. 

I am^ dear Sir, yours fiuthfully, 
Fakenham, 4th January 1875. J. A. Miles. 
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Bt Kb. WILLIAM BONB. 

BLA.OK. 



By Thx RiT. H. BOLTON. 

BLACK. 




mA m. I 











WHITB. 



White to play aad mate in twenty moves. WbJte to play and mate in twenty-fonr moves. 

We did not regard the trifle of the late Mr Bone's, reproduced in our last number, as an example of his 
general style of composition. In fact we were at some pains to make an opposite intention clear, nevertheless, 
we feel assured our readers will be grateful to Mr. Miles for affording us an opportunity of reprinting the 
beautiful stratagems appended to his letter. 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the following account of the present position of the Liverpool 
Chess Club :— 

The Liverpool Chess Club, which has, for some time, laboured under the disadvantage of not possessing a convenient meeting 
room, has at lengUi been enabled to remove to more suitable premises, and is now located at the Palatine Restaurant, 25 Cable 
Street. The new room is both centrally situated, and commodious in its proportion, and will add greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of the Liverpool players. At the annual meeting, held on the nth ult., the balance-sheet showed a satisfactory 
condition of financial prosperity, while the strength of the Club was in no way diminished. Mr. S. Wright, who has zealously 
discharged the duties of Hon. Sec. for the last six years, is now vice-president. Mr. H. E. Kidson succeeds to the duties of the 
Secretaryship, Mr. J. M. Wood retaining the office of President. The annual Tournament amongst the members is in course of 
arrangement, and it is confidently expected that the usual match with the Manchester Club will take place at an early date. 
Considering the amount of playing strength possessed by the several Clubs in the two counties of Lancasuiire and Yorkshire, it 
would be most interesting if a friendly contest could again be organised. 

We heartiy echo our correspondent's desire for a match between the two counties, and we hope to see the 
suggestion taken up by Mr. Watkinson. Mr. Watkinson has sent us advance slips of his Chess department in 
the Huddersfield College Magazine for the present month. In expressing our obligations to him for the favour, 
we also tender our thanks to his correspondent, " Chess Library," for a very valuable letter upon the subject of 
copyright in Chess games. " Chess Library," who is introduced by the editor as a gentleman eminently 
qualified to speak on the subject, discusses the question on the broad grounds of the interest of the match 
players themselves as well as of Chess players in general, and it is perhaps unnecessary to say decides in 
favour of unrestricted publication of the games. We do not think there can be any other conclusion in the 
mind of a man who dissociates the "gentle game" from the mere acquisition of a few shillings. In 
putting the matter that way we have no intention of deriding professional play. A man has a perfect right to 
hunt down that ferocious animal, the Shilling, mounted on a " Springer," if he chooses to do so. Indeed, if he 
gives the quarry due "law" the sport may be as exhilarating and as honourable as the "pig sticking," whose 
ennobling attributes have been lately sung in the daily press. We know, at all events, that the pursuit of Chess as 
a profession is perfectly consistent with the strictest honour, and whenever we have advised against the choice 
of such a profession it was only from a strong conviction that its outcome but poorly repays its devotees for a 
life of self denial and labour. 

The annual soiree of the Nottingham Chess Club was held at the George IV. Inn, on Friday, the 22nd ulL 
The following account of the proceedings is abridged from an advance slip, received firom the courteous Chess 
editor of the Nottingham Express, 

" Play was commenced shortly after six o'clock, and continued until about half-past nine, the principal interest being manifested 
in the contest between Mr. Vulliamy of Ipswich, and Mr. Alderman Ward. We must not omit mentioning a special feature at this 
meeting, which gave great satisfaction, and was as novel as it was unexpected. It will be remembered that the correspondence 
games between Nottingham and Derby were played each move in a diagram in our Chess column, the match lasting nearly two 
years ; it was, therefore, a great and agreeable surprise when the president, on behalf of the Nottingham Chess Club, presented to 
each of the principal combatants in the said match a neatly bound volume, suitably inscribed on the cover, containing the whole of 
the games, each move printed on a separate diagram, together with annotations by Mr. W. N. Potter and the late 
Mr, Howard Staunton. This, in our eyes, highly valuable present was a "happy thought " of Mr. S. Hamel, with whom the idea 
originated, and most have entailed a great deal of trouble and labour. We have been explicit in our description, because we think 
it a matter both novel and important ; and we are informed that the same course will be followed at the conclusion of the present 
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match by correspondence with Ipswich, and in all future games by correspondence with the Nottingham Chess Club. A sumptnoos 
supper was very efficiently served m the large room, about 70 gentlemen beixig present The Mayor, Mr. W. Lambert, presided, and after 
the cloth had been removed his Worship at once proceeded to give the Brst toast, that of " The Queen," obsenong that he hoped 
the time was far distant when it would not be received with enthusiasm in an assembly of Englishmen, and at the present moment 
her Majesty needed the sympathy of her people in the hour of deep trial. (Applause.) Mr. Hamel proposed the next toast, 
" Success to the Nottingham Chess Club," expressing his regret at the absence of the "big. guns" in Chess from their gathering 
that evening. (Applause.) Mr. Alderman Ward expressed the pride which he felt in proposing the toast of " The Mayor,* 
who, he was sure, was well fitted to discharge the duties of the office, for he had the honour of submitting his name to the Council, 
and he could conscientiously say that no man who had filled the post would bring to bear upon it higher capacity than the present 
Mayor, who was respected by men of all political opinions. (Applause. ) The Mayor returned thanks, and then humorously 
observed that, as time was a precious thing with Chess players he would not detain them much longer, though he remembered 
standing twenty-five minutes behind the chair of a Chess player and not seeing a single move. (Laughter.) fie felt proud of the 
position which he held, and he trusted that he should be found willing to do anything in his power for the good of the town. He 
thanked Mr. Ward for the complimentary terms in which he had spoken of him, and the company in so heartily receiving 
his health. 



Several other toasts were proposed and cordially received by the company, after which an adjotimment 
was made to another room, where play was resumed and prolonged until a late hour. 

We have left ourselves little space for notice of our foreign exchanges. Dadsche Schachzdtung contains 
this month a capital portrait and memoir of Max Lange, and a very valuable article by Herr Schwede, upon 
Problem Tourneys. La Strate^ie we have not received this month. The Nordisk Skaktidende appears 
as vigorous as ever, and we note that Lieutenant Sorensen is now assisted in his editorial labours by A. Ameli 
and G. Nielsen, both being problem composers of known merit. 

Herr Kolisch has commenced a monthly Chess column in the Paris Messenger^ an English monthly 
journal, published in Paris, possessing a large and influential circulation among travelling Americans. In the 
opening address to his readers, Herr Kolisch thus refers to the approaching Congress of Chess playere at 
Philadelphia. " At no distant period the principal players of our contment (in reply to the courteous invitation 
made by the Philadelphia committee) will go to meet the friendly welcome of their American rivals, and renew 
the combat for the *' championship of the world." The tournament, which will take place during the 
Philadelphia exhibition, and which promises to be Homeric, will place in opposition a phalanx of 
competitors superior in number and in talent to all those who have been represented up to the present day in 
the annals of Chess playing. We shall not fail to inform our readers of the preparations made by the European 
players, in view of this great event, and we shall give them all information in any way connected with this 
memorable combat." 

Our American exchanges are, as usual, full of earnest working for the progress of the game, as well as wit 
and frolic for those who like it. Mr. Belden's Christmas number in the Hartford Tlnus is, as everything should 
be at that season of the year — full of fun. Miron's tourney is progressing, and Mr. Carpenter's valuable notes 
on Kling's " Euclid *' (which we hope to see in a separate form) are drawing to a close. 

The Dubuque Journal has indexed in its contents a notice of " Piercers Problems," but, upon reference to 
the article, we discovered it to be a review of the Westminster Papers problems by Mr. Taylor, of Norwich. 

The most important communication we have received from America is the book of the Constitution^ Bye Laws 
and Rules of Play of the American Chess Association, just issued from the office. Athenaeum, Philadelphia. In 
addition to the ordinary rules of play, the Association has adopted the following conditions, to be observed in 
all tournaments held under its auspices. As, in view of the congress to be held at Philadelphia next year, these 
rules have more than ordinary interest for European Chess players, we give them in extenso^ reserving the few 
remarks we propose to make upon them for our next number. 



XT. — Counting Fifty Moves. 

If any player repeat the same move or series of moves three 
times in succession, his opponent shall have the right to declare 
that the game is a draw. 

Sec 2. — The time of play in all tourneys shall he from 9.30 
a.m. to 1.30 p.m., and from 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., and no player 
shall be compelled to commence a new game within the last hour 
•of either term. 

Sec. 3. — Fifteen moves per hour on either side shall be the 
time limit. Hour glasses to be used in computing time. The 
player infringing this rule shall forfeit the game. The time 
«aved in one hour can be used in the same game. 

Sec 4. — Each player shall play two games with each other 
player — all contestants to be paired by lot. 

Sec 5. — All drawn games shall be credited as half games to 
-each player. 

Sec 6. — Should any player withdraw from a tournament 
before playing two-thirds of all his games, his score shall be 
cancelled ; if he shall have played two-thirds or more of his 
games before retiring, the balance which he fails to play shall be 
forfeited to the opponents that he fails to meet 
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Sec 7. — In all unfinished games, the player having the 
first move shall upon adjournment deposit with the Secretary, or 
some other authorised person, his next move, sealed, and no 
player shall be called on to re-commence play for one hour after 
the last finished game. 

Sec 8. — It shall be the duty of the umpire to start the glasses 
of absent players at the commencement of the sitting ; such 
players shall make their fifteen moves in the time measured bjr 
the unused sand. Any plaver who has not commenced play 
before his sand has run one hour shall forfeit one game, to ht 
scored in favour of his opponent. 

Sec 9. — There shall be five prises in each Tournament, which 
shall consist of all the funds contributed less the amooot 
necessary for actual expenses. The amount used for expenses 
shall in no case exceed ten per cent, of the contributions. The 
prizes shall be divided as follows : — ^The first prize shall be 
two-fifths of the whole amount devoted to prizes. The second 
prize two-fifths of the remainder. The third 'prize three-6ftlis 
of the remainder. The fourth prize three-fifths of the remainder. 
The fifth prize the remainder. 

Sec. 10. — ^The entrance fee for the prizes shall be twenty 
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dollars in gold. One-fourth of the above amount shall be paid 
sixty days previous to the time fixed for the holding of the 
Tournament, the balance shall be paid ab nine o'clock a.m. on 
the day previous to the commencement of the Tournament. 

Sec. II. — ^Each player entering the Tournament shall pledge 
his honour to play sal games to the best of his ability, in good 
feith, and to contmue playing to the end of the Tournament, 
unless excused for satisfactory reasons- by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Any player violating this rule shall be expelled from 



the Tournament and Association by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee. 

Sec. 12. — ^These rules shall not be amended during a Tooma** 
ment, except by the unanimous consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the players. 

Five prizes will be given, and should the subscription^ front 
all sources, amount to five thousand dollars, that sum wUl be 
apportioned as follows : — ^In gold, ist Prize, 2,000 ; 2Ddy l>20O^ 
3rd, 1,080 ; 4th, 432 ; and 5th, 288. 



ThispoAit 
bj Labourdoniiais. 

White to move and win. 

An aggraTation of the offence, I think, if there 
iaaoy. 



PROBLEM CONSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — ^The question raised by Mr. Bums, in your number for November, is one of great interest and 
importance to all lovers of Chess problems. In accepting your invitation to comment on the subject, allow me 
to premise by observing that I would not, in the case of an otherwise fine problem, exclude it either from 
competition in a tourney or from insertion in a magazine merely because the position would be improbable, 
or even impossible, if viewed as an example of actual play. Whilst considering constructive peculiarities of 
this description as, more or less, defects, I would still elect, in every case, to strike a balance between the 
merits and short-comings of any given position. Consequently, I should prefer an improbable, or even 
impossible situation of the pieces, combined with beauty, ingenui^ of idea and difficalty, to the most game-like 
production that was, at best, only worthy of the conventional, but oft-repeated criticism — " pretty, but easy.'* 
In the case of such a position as that alluded to in Mr. Bums' letter I should consider the blemish 
complained of as a matter of very little consequence. The situation of the Bishop is' not even impossible in 
an end game, nor can I agree with Herr Berger (see page 152 of your last number), that a similar position is 
calculated to excite either wonder or laughter. The problem from the " Hoc Ardua " set, to which the 
German critic objects, is, I admit, very ugly and artificial, but the way in which the Bishop is posted is about 

the least, in my opinion, of its many defects. This ^oeitioa ocean in an end game oompoeed 

It would be easy to quote numerous instances of " impossible " 
situations, that have been introduced into standard collections of prob- 
lems. I append one, in which the Pawns are thus unnaturally disposed. 
This is an example that may be considered specially remarkable. 

De Labourdonnais, as we all know, was a very great player 
rather than a problem composer. The position in the margin was 
given by him as an end game, and, as such, its impracticability, if 
reprehensible at all, is surely more so than a cognite arrangement in a 
problem. Problems may, and ought surely to differ from end games, 
as much as fiction does from history. That is to say, you may compose 
a historical novel if you please, but you are nevertheless allowed more 
license in the selection and arrangement of your materials, than you 
would in writing a real history. It may be argued that De Labour- 
donnais probably had in view the game of the Pawns (so many extra 
"m exchange for a Queen, &a) when he composed the foregoing. The 
composer of " Hoc Ardua " might, in reply, as well state that he had in 
his mind's eye a Mongredien game, wherein the pieces are purposely 
misplaced at starting. The one defence would perhaps be as valid 
as the other. 

As regards the question of the promotion of Pawns on the introduction of extra pieces into problems, 
I cannot but think that " Chess Player" is too sweeping in his assertion that the practice of every classical 
composer was " invariable." A very fine problem, by the first English composer of his time, the Rev. 
H. Bolton, was published by the late Mr. Staunton, 30 years ago. In that stratagem, three Knights appeared 
(all White) upon the chequered field, and I do not believe " the asthetic Chess faculty " of anybody was at all 
" outraged " by the innovation. On the contrary, those solvers who, like myself, prefer hard nuts to sickly 
sugar plums were much obliged to Mr. Bolton for having the courage to step a littie out of the beaten track. 

I believe Mr. Duflfy 1^ (long afterwards) produced a problem in which more Knights are to be found 
than would perhaps please Chess purists, and I sincerely wish others would go and do so likewise. Novelty 
in the present over-worked Chess field is indeed a black swan. Let us, then, welcome a little wholesome 
innovation in place of the hackneyed mediocrity and conventionality that, now-a-days, too often make 
problem solving unsatisfactory and wearisome. I am, yours f^thfuUy, H. J. C. Andrews. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

The late Tourney of the British Chess Association, whatever effect it may have upon the future of problem 
composition offers some useful lessons to every one concerned in carrying out similar undertakings. Much of 
the prevailing dissatisfaction regarding it might have have been avoided by die publication of periodical reports 
from the committee, indicating the progress of the examination and its effect upon the competitors. Given the 
case of a composer of some repute whose problems have been ignored in the award of the judges, without any 
leason being assigned, and it is expecting too much of human nature to suppose that he will preserve the rather 
uncommon virtue of silence under such trying circumstances. He may be fairly and honestly unable to dis- 
cover the combination which has overthrown the conception embodied in his problem ; and even if he 
is unwilling to seek for it, such a feeling is so common to composers of problems that he will not be entirely 
bereft of sympathy among his fellows of the craft Moreover examiners of problems are only in a small d^ee, 
if at all, less liable to errors of analysis than other mortals, while the consequences flowing from their mistakes 
are much more serious. A blundering analysis may, for instance, deprive a competitor of his right to the 
highest honours in a tourney, as well as to the substantial honorarium which usually accompanies tiiem. We 
thuik therefore that in problem tourneys, which extend over a lengthened period, it is desirable to publish from 
time to time the results of the examiners' labours. If these gentlemen are right in their conclusions, the com- 
posers have learnt the worst, and suffer not from deferred hope ; if^ on the other hand, they are mistaken, there 
is yet time to correct their errors without injury to any one. We intend, at all events, to adopt this rule for our- 
selves, and, in accordance with it, propose to set forth here one problem from each of the sets disqualified by 
the examiners in the Westminster Chess Club Problem Tourney down to the present time. We shall be greatly 
obliged to the authors if they will prompdy advise us, anonymously of course, of any errors that may appear 
in the analysis appended. 

It may be as well to state that, in the cases of problems declared to be impossible of solution, the 
examiners have adopted the author's own analysis as the basis of theirs. They did not deem it necessary to 
extend their research afler the discovery that the author's ideas have been incompletely worked out 



Motto. — Die VMichi am Bhein. 

White.— K at K 8 ; Ets at K Kt 2 and Q Kt 7; 
B at K B 8 ; Ps at Q B 5, E 4 and K B 5. 

Black.— K at K 4; Q at Q B square; Etat Q Et 
4; B at E 7 ; Pb at Q B 2, Q Et 3, Q B 2, E B 3, 
K Et 4, and E B 4. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

The examiners report that alter the seoond move of the 
anthor's solntioD, there is a defence which prevents the mate 
on the fourth moye, e.g. — 

lKttoB4 IQtoK square 

2 Kt to Q 8 
At this point the proposed defence for Black is 2 Et to Q 6, 
and mate cannot be effected in two more moves. 

Motto. — Palmam qui meruii ferat. 

White.— E at Q 3 ; B at E B 4; Ets at Q 4 and 
E 5 ; Bs at Q Et 4 and E B square; Ps at Q Et 2, 
Q B 2, 5 and 6, and E Et 5. 

Black.— E at Q B 3 ; Q at E B 2 ; Ets at Q 8 
and E B square ; B at Q Et sqnare ; Ps at Q B 2. 
Q Et 4, E B 6, and E Et 3. 

White to play, and mate in foor moves. 

This competitor bos also overlooked a defence which has at 
all events baffled the examiners. In reply to the anther's 
first move, Et takes Et P, the proposed defence is, Q to Q Et 2. 

Motto. — Combine. 

White.— E at Q 8 ; Q at E B sq ; B at E B 6 ; 
Et at Q B 3 ; B at E 4; Ps at Q B 2 and 4, Q 3 
and 5, and E Et 3. 

Black.— E at E 4; Ps at Q 2 and 3, and E B 7. 
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White to play and mate in three moves. 

To this problem there is a second solution as follows: — 

1 xtoQgb^ for if Black moves the Pawn, White's answer 

is 2 Et to Q sq, discovering check and mate. 2 ^^^ — ^ 

3-^511^ 

Motto. — A "bird in the solitude. 

White.— E at Q 2 ; Q at E B 8 ; Ets at Q B 6 
and Q 4 ; B at E B sq ; Ps at Q B 4, Q Et 3, 
E B 2, and E Et 5. 

Black.- E at Q 4; Ps at Q B 3 and 4, Q B 2, 

E 4, E B 6, and E Et 5. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

This problem also admits of a second solation, e,g. — 

1 g^«°g» ^^^, 2 K»£i?, 3 «JitE_7 ^ ^^ 

P to K 5 cb (a) P movee 

move. 

(a) If Black plays 1 P takes Et, White's answer is 2 Et to 
Q 8, npon which Black has choice of only fonr moves. If 

2 P to Et 6, then 3 B takes P ch, &c. ; if 2 P to B 3, then 

2 Q to E 7, and Q or B mates accordingly ; if 2 P to B 4^ 
then 8 Q to E 7, and 4 Q or Et P mates accordingly ; and 
if 2 E to E 4, then 3 Q to B 6 ch, and 4 Q takes F at Q 5 
mate. 

Motto. — Fro Rege et Lege. 

White.— E at Q B 2; Q at E7; BatQ R4; 
Ets at Q B 7 and E Et 2 ; P at E 2. 

Black. — E at E 5 ; Bs at Q B square and E B 
sqnare ; Et at Q 5 ; B at Q B 2 ; Ps at E 4, E B 3 
and 4, and E Et 5. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 
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The following aolation is entirelj different from that pro. i Black. — K atK4; QatQB2; BsatKB sqiuoe 
posed by the author, 0.^. — 

. QtoQ 7 ^ KttoQS 2 Ktmetea 

-■■ PtoKB? ' Angfat 



Motto. — Morgenroih. 

Wbite.— K at K B sqaare ; Q at K Kt 2; B at 
QB4; Ktsat Q 6and K 7; B at K R eqiiare and ____ „„„.,^„„ ^.. . 
Q Kt 8; Pb at Q B 2 and 5 and K 3. I 6 and mate foflows noct mom 



and K B 3; Et at Q B sqnare; B at Q Kt 4; Fb 
at Q Kt 2, Q B 6, K S, K B 4 and 7 and K B 5. 

White to plaj and mate in three moyes. 

The author's solution prooeeds as follows : — 

^ QtoKtT 2 BtoK 4ohae 

Bto K square 
Instead of this second move the examiners propose 2 Q to Kb 



THE TIME LIMIT IN CHESS. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I observe in this month's number a review of the book of the Witner SchacJuongress^ in which you 
point out an error into which the editors had fallen in stating that the time limit was introduced at the Paris 
Tournament in 1867, the fact being that the regulation had been put in practice at the Bristol Congress of 1861. 

As it may be of some little interest to your readers to learn the circumstances which led to the time limit 
in matches — a regulation which has been of great importance in the practice of the game — I beg the favour dT 
being allowed to state them. 

The fectswere shortly these. In the year i860 the London Chess Club got up a little match on even terms 
between Mr. Kolisch and myself. Mr. KoUsch of course won the matdi, but in one or two of the games 
I was fortunate enough to run him rather hard. In one game some position of difficulty arose, and over three 
successive moves he took more than two hours, occupying 55 minutes over one of them. Now, Sir, although 
this was complimentary to my skill, it was, as you may imagine, a weariness to the flesh, and I set my wits to 
work to devise some means of putting an end to a system of playing matches which had been creeping on 
until it had grown, as will be remembered, into a scandal 

One method of timing moves had been tried, and found wanting ; namely, that of allowing a player, say, 
three minutes' consideration over every individual move. If my memory serves me rightly, I believe that on 
one occasion Mr. Harrwitz, in order to show its absurdity, took three minutes to consider his first move ! 
Spurred on by what had taken place in my little contest, I was led to propose the method which has prevailed 
ever since in every match of importance, and which I believe has been found to work so fairly and beneficially. 
This, I need scarcely say, is the regulation which allows a player to spend any specified time — say two hours — 
over any specified number of moves — say twenty ; and which is put in operation by means of the sand glass. 
This was the system adopted in the match between Anderssen and Kolisch at Bristol, in 186 1 ; and whatever 
credit may attach to its introduction belongs, Sir, to 

Your humble servant, 

Chislehurst, 1 8th January 1875. Q^o. W. Medley. 



REVIEW.— CHESS OPENINGS.* 

When the historian describes the most remarkable events of the past year, he will pass over the revolution in 
Spain as too common, and the Tory reaction in England as a thing of the past ; his sketch will hardly contain 
more conspicuous features of the year 1874 than the abundance of Chess literature. The past year was 
inaugurated by the 5th edition of the Handbuch\ it gave birth to half a dozen problem collections, 
Mr. Gossip's Chess Manual^ Mr. Cook's Synopsis^ Linde's History of Chtss^ and last, although not least, the 
long expected second edition of Mr. Wormald's Chess Openings, 

The first edition appeared just eleven years ago ; the work before us, however, is, as the author remarks 
in the preface, nominally a second edition ; in realily, it is a new book, as every modem treatise on Chess 
Openings ought to be, considering that the Chess science of the opening and tiie conduct of the game has 
undergone a perfect change in the course of the last decenniiun. To ascertain how far Mr. Wormald has 
succeeded in the difficult task of analysing the Openings, we proceed to review the contents of his book. 

The treatise on the Theory of the Openings begins with the King's Knighf s Game ; iPtoK4,iPtoK 
4, 2 Kt to K B 3, and the first pages are devoted to the history of this and the Openings in general ; we 
notice some flaws. The author says: ^^ Lucena^ the eartiest European writer on Chess (1495);" in &ct 
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The Chess Openings," by R. B. Wormald. Second Edition. London : W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican, E.C. 
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Vincenz is the first European ivriter on Chess (1495), and Lucena's treatise appeared about 1495, or rather 
between 1495-1498.* Mr. Wormald then proceeds with the history of the long fight on the question which 
is Black's best answer at the second move in the King's Knight's dibut^ 2 Kt to Q B 3 or 2 P to Q 3, and 
tells us that the former move was established as the best ddfence by the Italian school, quoting a letter of 
Ercole del Rio to Ponziani, published 1750, when Philidor published his Analyse du Jeu d^Echecs^ in which 
he once mare asserted the claims of % P to Q z. But Philidor's treatise appeared 174S, and Ercole del Rio 
(better known in the Chess literature as Anonymo Modencse) wrote a critique on Phihdor^s Analyse^ where he 
ably exposed the mistakes committed by the Frenchman in favour of his hobby. 

Philidor's defence, 2 P to Q 3, begins with Philidor's counter Gambit (3 P to Q 4, 3 P to K B 4)^ 
where the author examines the variation resulting fi-om 4 P takes K P, and also refers to 4 B to Q B 4, but 
we miss here the continuation 4 Kt to B 3, which we prefer to both moves. To the second variation of the 
chief continuation of this debut (3 P to Q 4, 3 P takes P, 4 Kt takes P, 4 Kt to K B 3) the author remarks 
** this is generally given as Blacks best defeme^ but it is questionable whether it is really stranger than the oh 
move 4 B to Q 4. In the latter case the following is a probable continuation 4 P to Q 4, 5 P to X 5 [?] 

5 Pto QB 4." Mr. Wormald overlooks that after 4 P to Q 4, not 5 P to K 5 constitutes White's best 
continuation, but 5 P takes P, followed up by 5 Q takes P, 6 Q to K 2 ch, as Herr Paulsen demonstrated a 
dozen years ago, and on account of Paulsen's attack^ the move 4 Kt to K B 3 was substituted by the modem 
players. 

In the chapter treating of Petroflfs defence, we notice two curious mistakes, or rather lapsus calami. 
In the subvariation, 2 Kt to K B 3, 3 P to Q 4, 3 P takes P, 4 P to K 5, 4 Kt to K 5, the author says, 
after'the move 5 Kt takes P ; " if instead of $ Kt takes P, White play S B to Q s^ Black replies with ^Ktio 
B 4y or perhapSy better still, with ^ Qto K 2." We have no objection to the former move, but the latter 
admits the simple and decisive reply, 6 B takes Kt. 

In the leading variation, 2 Kt to K B 3, 3 Kt takes P, 3 P to Q 3, 4 Kt to K B 3, 4 Kt takes P, we 
find in the continuation 5 P to Q 4 the note : " if he play instead 5 i^/ /<? <2 -^ 3» ^^^ follows 5 Kt takes Kt, 

6 Q P takes Kt, 6 B to K 2, asid the first player has no adequate advantage for the Pawn he has sacrificed^ We 
may ask, where has he made the sacrifice? 

The treatise on the Q Kt Defence begins with the Giuoco Piano, 3 B to B 4, 3 B to B 4 ; its first 
part deals with the variation, 4 P to Q B 3, 4 Kt to K B 3, 5 P to Q 4. Here the author remarks : " Whiic 
may also Castle at this point without disadvantage. In either case BlacJ^s best reply is apparently 5 Castles, 
or $ Pto Q $. If instead of either of these moves he venture to play 5 Kt takes P, the first player obtains the 
superior game by 6 B to Q 5." This statement is contrary to our knowledge of this dSmt, and we may 
point out the fact known that after 6 B to Q 5, Black obtains the superior game by 6 Kt takes B P, 7 R 
takes Kt, 7 B takes R ch, 8 K takes B, 8 Kt to K 2. Also, the simple course 6 Kt to B 3, 7 B takes 
Kt, 7 Q P takes B, 8 Kt takes P, 8 Castles, 9 P to Q 4, 9 B to Q 3, leaves Black with a slight advantage. 
The same variation contains, after the moves 5 P takes P, 6 P to K 5, 6 P to Q 4, 7 B to Q Kt 5, 7 Kt 
to K s, 8 P takes P, 8 B to Kt 3, 9 B takes Kt ch, 9 P takes Kt, 10 Kt to B 3, the note : " ^ 10 Castles, 
10 B to Kt 5, 6*^., Black might also have played 10 P to K B 4, but we are not satisfied that it is superior 
to the move in the text. Certainly not, but 10 Castles, followed up by ri P to K B 3 is superior to both. 
The second form of this variation, 5 P takes P, 6 P takes P, 6 B to Kt 5 ch, 7 B to Q 2, 7 B takes B ch, 8 Q Kt 
takes B, is continued by 8 P to Q 4, whilst the better move, 8 Kt takes K P, is not mentioned. At the 
seventh move of Black in the preceding variation the author gives also the continuation 7 Kt takes K P, 
8 B takes B, 8 Kt takes B, 9 B takes P ch, 9 K takes B, lo Q to Kt 3 ch, 10 P to Q 4, 11 Q takes Kt 
and remarks : "if 11 Kt to K 5 ch, 11 K to K 3, 12 Q takes Kt, 12 P to B 4, 13 Q tp R 4, 13 P takes P, 
14 Kt to K B 3, 14 R to K sq, and Black has a winning position." This we fail to see. To the second part 
of the Giuoco Piano, 4 Castles, 4 Kt to B 3, we find the note : " The authorities are unanimous in recommending 

4 Kt to B ^ as Blades best motfe, but, for our part, we confess we fail to recognise its superiority over 4 F to 
Q 3. The latter line of play, at any rate, possesses the mirit of avoiding the embarassing attack arising Jrcm 

5 P to Q 4. To this we may answer, 4 P to Q 3 gives White time to establish a centre which he cannot 
effect against 4 Kt to B 3, whilst the attack, 5 P to Q 4, against the latter move is unsound, and in our time 
is hardly to be ventured in any important game.t 

The article on the Ruy Lopez begins with the defence 3 P to Q R 3, 4 B to R 4, 4 Kt to B 3, but all the 
leading variations in this most important form of this Opening are too briefly disposed of. What the author 
gives is not even an index of the best continuations, 5 Castles, 5 Kt takes P, 6 R to K sq, or 5 Castles, 5 B to 
K 2, 6 Kt to B 3, or 5 Kt to B 3, 5 B to B 4, or 5 P to Q 3, 5 B to B 4, &c. are not mentioned at alL To 

• We possess, of ViBcenz's book, but the title page, which bears 1495 *s the year of its appearance ; Lucena's Treatise, 
appeared afterwards, without a date, but not later than 1498, because it is dedicated to the Prince Den Juan d'Aragon, who died in 
this year. There are four copies of Lucena's book (the fourth and most ccmplete was discovered a few years ago in the Brussels 
Library, by Von der Linde) ; the copy in the British Museum has no title page. 

t Among the 164 games of the Viennese Tourney, we find it only once played, Anderssen v. Fleissig, and lost by ihe firsi 
player 
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the continuation 4 P to Q 4 of the defence 3 Kt to B 3 the author remarks, " If white play 4 P to Q^, the correct 
play is 4B to B 4^ This notion was for a short time entertained on the authority of Anderssen, who success- 
fully played this defence against Neumann and other Berlin players about ten years ago, but Anderssen himself 
pfoved shortly afterwards the incorrectness of 4 B to B 4 ; the only sound reply is 4 P to Q 3. In the same variation 
we read, after 4 Kt takes Q P ; " This is the usual move, but 4 B to K2 or Kt takes K P appears to usfarpreferdble2* 
We may state that 4 Kt takes Q P is not the usual, but an altogether obsolete move, not played in any important 
game in the course of the last twelve years. The leading attack, 4 P to Q 4, against the third defence, 3 K Kt 
to K 2, is only illustrated by one and an inferior continuation taken out of Blackbume's tourney games played 
against Steinitz in Vienna. The best line of play after 4 P to Q 4, 4 P takes P, 5 Kt takes P, 5 Kt takes Kt, 
6QtakesKt,is6PtoQB 3, 7 BtoR4, yPto Q 4, 8 Kt to B 3, 8 B to K3, 9 B to K 3. The fourth defence, 
3 B to B 4, contains, after the moves 4 P to B 3, 4 Q to B 3, 5 Castles, 5 K Kt to K 2, 6 P to Q 4, 6 P takes 
P, the lapsus perma : " White might also play S P lo K S" 

Ponziani's KnighVs Game is more elaborately analyzed than in any Chess book known to us. We think too 
elaborately in a book which treats of all the Openings in 274 pages. The article exhibits rare ability and 
profound knowledge of the matter ; we miss however from the variation 3 P to B 3, 3 P to Q 4, 4 B to Kt 5, 4 P 
takes P, 5 Kt takes P, 5 Q to Q 4, 6 Q to R 4, 6 Kt to K 2, the continuation 7 Kt takes Kt, 7 Kt takes Kt, 
8 Castles, 8 B to Q 3, 9 R to K sq, 9 Castles, where Black obtains, by the sacrifice of a pawn, the superior 
game. The variation 3 P to B 3, 3 Kt to B 3, 4 P to Q 4, 4 P to Q 4, 5 B to Kt 5, 5 Kt takes P, 6 Kt takes P, 
6 B to Q 2, 7 Q to Kt 3, 7 Kt to B 3, 8 B to Kt 5, 8 B to K 2, 9 B takes K Kt, is continued by 9 P takes B, 
&c with the note if 9 B takes B, 10 Q takes P. We think that Black obtains then a fine game by 10 Kt 
takes Kt, 11 P takes Kt, 11 P to B 3, 12 Q to K 4 [12 Q to Q 6 or B 5, 12 B to K 2], 12 Q to K 2. 

The treatise on the Scotch Gambit begins with the variation 3 P to Q 4, 3 Kt takes P, and is continued 
by the modem attack 3 P to Q 4, 3 P takes P, 4 Kt takes P. This favourite of the present time is very 
unkindly treated by Mr. Wormald, whose continuations of the three lines of play, 4 Q to R 5, 5 Kt to Kt 5, 
or 5 Kt to K B 3, or 5 Q to Q 3,* are obsolete ; we are bound to say that ^e analysis given in the Chess 
Openings on this province of the Scotch Gambit is worthless. All other forms of this Opening are carefully 
and ably analysed, and contain every novelty. We differ from the author but in one variation, 
which he extracts from an analysis by Messrs. Jaenisch and Schoumoff, published in Vol. IX. 
of the Chess Player^ s Chronicle^ and is as follows : — 3 P takes P, 4 B to Q B 4, 4 B to B 4, 
5 Kt to Kt 5, 5 Kt to R 3, 6 Kt takes B P, 6 Kt takes Kt, 7 B takes Kt ch, 7 K takes B, 8 Q to R 5 ch, 
8 P to Kt 3, 9 Q takes B, 9 P to Q 4, 10 Q takes P ch, 10 Q takes Q, 11 P takes Q, 11 K R to K sq ch, 

12 K to Q sq, 12 Kt to Kt 5, 13 B to Q 2. The course 11 Kt to Kt 5 at once, 12 K to Q sq, 12 B to B 4, 

13 Kt to R 3, 13 Q R to Q sq is, we think, more favourable for Black. 



We propose to continue our review of this important work next month. We feel bound to criticise the book 
severely, because of the high position which its author occupies as a Chess writer ; but in fairness to Mr. Wormald 
we may now add that, notwithstanding errors and numerous misprints, we consider the book superior to every 
English treatise on Chess. The student of Chess Openings may take Mr. Wormald as a safe guide. "The Chess 
Openings" will show him all the different roads on which he must become accustomed to walk. 



No. 653. 

WHITS. BLACK. 

IQtoKte IKtoBS 

.2QtoB5oh 2K moves 
3 Kt mates 

If 1 P takes Kt 
2 B to Kt 3 ch and Qmates 

If 1 K takes Kt 
.2 Q to B 6 and Q or B mates 
aooording^ly 

No. 554. 
See Problems BoTiewed. 



No. 655. 



1 Kt to B 7 ch 

2 RtoKRS 

3 KtoQB4 

4 R mates 

3 KttoKKt4 

4 R 



1 KtoQ4 

2 KtoK5 

3 K takes P 

If 2 K takes Kt 
3 K moves 



If 1 KtoQ2 
KtoQKt6,ftc. 

If 1 KtoQB2 
R to K 7 oh, ftc 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 556. 

WHITI. BUlCK. 

lQtoKB2 lRtoK5 

2BtoQ6oh 2RorK takes B 
3 Q mates accordingly 

If IR takes B 
2 Q takes R ch and mates next move 

No. 667. 
See Problems Reyiewed. 



No. 668. 



1 KttoQB6 

2 Q to B 4 ch 

3 Kt mates 



1 R or Kt moves 

2 KtakesQ 



If 1 KtoQ3 
2 Q takes P oh and Kt mates 

If 1 K takes Kt 
2 Q to B 4 ch and Kt mates 



No. 660. 



IBtoQKtS 1 
2 KttoKKt76h2 



PtoK7 
K moves 



BLA.CK. 

Kt or B inter- 
poses 
KttoK7 



WHITS, 

3 KttoQ5dlsoh 

4 Qmates 

If 1 
2 Kt to K 7 oh, ibo. 

If 1 PtoKB3 
Q to R 5 oh and mates next move 

If 1 KttoKBe 
KttoKK7oh 2KtoK4 
QtoKB4ch 3KtakesQ 
KttoK2mate8 

No. 6flO. 



B takes R 
BtakesR 

Aught 



RtoQ4 
R checks 



1 RtoKS 

2 R takes P 

3 Kt to K R 4 

4 Kt or P mates 

Ifl 

2 R takes P 2 

3 KtoB 8 dis oh 3 Aoght 

4 liates aooordingly 

If 1 RtakasB 
3KttoR4 2 B takes P 

3PtoQ4oh 3K moves 
4 R to Q 8 mates 



WHITB. BLACK. 

If 1 P or B takes R 

2 Kt to R 4, &c. at Q B 6 
There are many other variatiims 

to this problem, but space forbids 
us to prmt more. Thev con, how- 
ever, be foond from the above* 
without difficulty. 

No. 661. 

iQtoKBS IR takes Kt 
2QtoQB6ch 2RorB takes Q 

3 Kt mates accordingly 

If 1 R takes P 

2 Kt to B 3 ch 2 R takes Kt 

3 Kt to Q R 7 mate 

Ifl 
2 Kt to B 3 ch 2 
8 B mates 



P takes Kt 
KtoB4 



No. 602. 

IRtoQKt8 lBtoR6,B6or3 

2 R to Kt 4 2 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 

If 1 BtoQ2 
2 R to Kt 3 and mates next move 



Want of space campele us io hold over remainder of SohdUms and Problems Beviewed. 
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PROBLEMS. 



Problem No. 575. — By C. Callander. Problem No. 576. — By H. J. C. Andrews. 

BLACK. BLACK. 



WHITE. 

Wliite to play and mate in three moves. 



White to play and mate in four moves. 



Problem No. 577. — By S. H. Thomas. Problem No. 578. — By C. W. of Sunbuiy. 

black. black. 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four □ 
302 



WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 



THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

Mo. ITS. No. tea. No. sn. 

■OhcuMnlL" "ObeuNnM." "Chou Not 



Whito to p1^ wl mate in thne mOTes. White to p\Mj uid mate in thraa movM. White bo play and mat^ in foor morea. 

No. 6SZ. Ko. W3. No. BSi. 

" Good l« good, but better orriea ic" " Good ia sood, bat beBer curiM it" " Good ii good, bat beUer carrie* it." 



White to play and mate in foor morea. White to plaj and 

No. we. No 

" Sitare hnmaimm eM." "Erranhi 



Whita to plv asd mate in thrse more*. WUta to piv and matt In Ibarm 
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PROBLEMS. 

No. EM,— Bj J. W. Aiaon. Mo. n>.— B; F. H. Bu>m. Ka. W).— Bj D. Cuai, BarnMi], Bibai^ 



WMla to pift; uid nude in two hiotb*. WUu (o pl*f kud mMe in two mOTOs. White to plmj and nuis in two moTw. 

Mo. 5SI.— Bjr CsuLii A. Oiuna. No. Wl.— Br J. Hinin. No. 6S3.— Bj A. Cnn, Fuuoi. 



Whila to pis; ud male In two sum. VUte to plKj moA dau In two mores. White to pUf ud mate is t' 
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GAME 299. 

Game played at the Literary Society, Exeter, 
▲ngust 1874. 

Fronoh Opening. 



, White. 

ICr. J. Ds S0YU8. 

1 PtoK4 
SPtoQ4 
1 P takes P 

4 Kt to K 6 3 

5 P to B 4 (a) 

6 Kt to B 8 
TBtoKS 

8 P to B 5 (b) 

9 QtoQ2 

10 B to Q 3 

11 P takes Kt 

12 P takes B 
IS Q takes Q 

14 K to Q 8 

15 K B to K sq 

16 R to K 3 

17 QRtoKsq 

18 P to B 4 (d) 

19 P takes P 

ao R takes R ch 
21 R takes R ch 
28 PtoQRS 

25 P takes B 
24 K to K 3 

26 BtoB4 
26PtoQR4 
27PtoR6 

28 KtoB4 

29 B to Kt 3 
90 BtoB4 

31 K to Kt 3 

32 PtoR4 

33 K takes P 
94 BtoQ3ch 
35 K takes P 

96 K to Kt 4 (g) 

97 P to Q 6 (h) 
SSPtoB^ 

98 B takes P 

40 B to B 8 

41 P to B 4 ch 
48 PtoR6 
43 PtoR7 
44PtoB5 
46 P Queens 

46 B to K 6 (d) 

47 B takes P 

48 K to Kt 5 

49 K to Kt 6 

60 BtoK8 

61 B to R 4 

62 K to Kt 7 

53 B to Kt 5 

54 BtoQ3 

65 K to Kt 6 (q) 

66 B to B 2 (r) 

67 B to Q 3 
KtoB6 
KtoK6 
KtoKS 
B takes P 
KtoK4 



68 
60 

eo 

61 
62 
63 

64 K takes Kt 

65 K to Q 3 

66 KtoQ2 

67 KtoK2 



Black. 
Ifr. C. L1.KBBBT. 

1 PtoK3 

2 PtoQ4 

3 P takes P 

4 Kt to K B 3 

5 BtoKtSch 

6 Q to K 2 ch 

7 Castles 

8 Kt to Kt 5 

9 RtoKsq 

10 Kt takes B (c) 

11 B takes Kt 

12 Q takes P ch 

13 R takes Q ch 

14 R to K sq 
16 BtoK3 

16 P to K R 3 

17 Kt to Q 2 

18 Kt to B 3 

19 B takes P 

20 R takes R 

21 Kt takes R 
23 B takes Kt 

23 K to B sq 

24 KtoK2 
26 Kt to B 3 

26 PtoB3 

27 P to R 3 

28 Kt to Q 2 

29 KtoB3 

30 P to Kt 4 oh 

31 P to R 4 (e) 

32 P takes P ch 

33 KtoKt3 

34 KtoB3 (f) 

35 KttoBsq 

36 Kt to K 3 

37 P takes P (i) 

38 P takes-P 

39 K to K 4 

40 Kt to B 2 

41 K to Q 3 (k) 

42 PtoQB4 

43 K to B 3 (1) 

44 K to Kt 3 (m) 
46 Kt takes Q 

46 KtoB3 (o) 

47 KtoQ3 

48 Kt to Kt 3 

49 P to B 5 (p) 
60 K to K 2 
51 P to Q 5 

62 KttoQ4 

63 P to B 6 

64 Kt to B 3 

65 Kt to K sq 

66 K to B sq 

67 Kt to Q 3 
66 Kt to B 5 

69 Kt to K 6 (s) 

60 PtoB7 

61 Kt takes B 

62 K to B 2 

63 KtoB3 

64 K takes P 
66 KtoK4 
66 KtoK6 



Brawn Game. 



(a) The iisnal move, 6 B to Q 3, is preferable 
to the move in the text. 

(b) A bad contlnnation. 

(c) As White cannot avoid all these ezclumges 
and the loss of a Fawn, Black should first 
dovelope his game by 10 Kt to Q B 3 

(d) If 18 B to B 5. Black can equally play 
18 Kt to B 3, and if 19 B takes B, 19 Kt to 
K 6 oh, Ac. 

(e) If 31 Kt to B aq, the game would proceed 
•afoUowB: — 



GAMES. 

M/ixi by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 



32 P takes P 
Kt to Q 2, 33 P cakes P, 
B takes P, 34 Kt takes P, 



32 PtoQ5 
Bad would be 32 
33 P takes P, 34 
35 B to Kt 7. 

33 B takes Q P 

Inferior is 33 P to B 6, S3 P takes P, 34 B takes 
P,34KtoK2,&c. 

33 Kt to Q 2 

34 B takes Kt P 34 Kt takes P 

35 BtoQ5 

(f ) 34 P to B 4 is not good, as White proceeds 
thus: — 

35 BtoB4 

36 PtoQ5 

37 P to B 6 

38 B takes R P 
If 88 Kt to K 3, 39 B 



35 Kt to B sq 

36 P takes P 

37 P takes P 

38 P to B 4 
toKt7. 39PtoQ5, 40B 
B to R 4, &c. 

39 P to B 5 

40 PtoBO 

41 P to B 7 

42 P Queens 
and White will draw the 



takes P, 40 P to Q 6, 41 

39 BtoB8 

40 PtoR6 

41 P to R 7 

42 P Queens 

43 B takes P ch, 
game. 

(g) White plays the end game, all through, 
very well indeed, but he is under the dis- 
advantage of fighting for a lost case; he has, in 
fact, no move which could save the irame. If 
86 B to B 4, Black wins by— 

36 Kt to K 3 
37 B takes Kt 37 K takes Kt 

38KtoKt6 3dKtoQ4 

39 K to B 6 39 K takes P 

40 K takes P 40 K takes P 
Black loses by 40 K to K 6, 41 K to K 7, 41 K 
takes P, 42KtoQ7, 42KtoK5, 43KtoB7, 
43 K to Q 4, 44 K takes P, 41 K takes P. 45 K 
takes P, 45 K to Kt 5, 46 K to Kt 6, Ac. 



41 KtoK6 
43 P toB4 
43 PtoB5 
41 PtoB6 

45 PtoB7 

46 P Queens 

47 Q to B 5 ch 
(h) Certainly the 

contest. 



best 



41 KtoKt4 

42 PtoB4 

43 PtoB5 

44 PtoB6 

45 PtoB7 

46 P Queens 

47 QtoB4 

way to prolong the 



(i) Better than 87 Kt takes P, 38 P takes P. 
38 P takes P [38 Kt takes B (?), 39 P to B 7]. 

(k) The latter part of the game is played by 
Black in a very inferior style, 41 K to K 6 or 
Q 6, followed up by the advance of the Q B P, 
would have won easily. 

(1) Why not 43 P to B 5? if 44 B to Kt 7, 
44 P to B 6, winning at once ; if 41 K to B 3, 
Black may answer now 44 K to B 3, gaining 
a move. 

(m) Again he should advance the Q B P. 

(n) An ingenious and perfectly sound 
resource. 

(o) The simplest course was here :— 

46 Kt to B 2 
47BtakesBP 47PtoB5 

48 K to B 3 48 K to B 4 

49 K toK2 

If 49 K to K3,49PtoQ5ch, 60KtoQ2. 60P 
to B6 oh and 61 K to Q 4. 

49 K to Q 5 
winning in a few more moves. 

(p) After missing the opportunity to advance 
the Pawn several times, Black now moves it 
when he ought not to do so: 48 K to Q 2 was the 
proper move. 

(q) White has no better move : if 55 B to B 2. 
56 Kt to R 5 ch, 66 K to Kt 6, 56 Kt to B 4 ch. 
67 K to Kt 7, 57 K to Q 3 and wins. 

(r) If 56 K to Kt 5, Black wins bv— 

56 KtoQS 
67KtoB4 67KtoQ4 

68KtoB3 58KtoK4 

and 59 Kt to Q 3 

(s) An incomprehensible move : 59 Kt to Kt 7, 
60 B moves, 60 P to Q 6 wins in a very simple 
way. 



GAME 300. 

Irregular Opening. 
White. Black. 



Capt. O'Fakbsll. 

1 PtoK4 

2 P takes P 

3 Kt to Q B 3 

4 B to B 4 (a) 

5 PtoQ3 

6 B to Q 2 

7 B takeaB 

8 Kt to B 3 

9 QtoK2 

10 B to Kt 6 (c) 

11 Kt to K 5 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 B takes Kt ch 

14 Q to K 5 

16 Q takes B P 

16 P to K R 4 

17 PtoR6 

18 Q to Kt 3 (f) 

19 B to Q 3 

20 Q takes Q 

21 RtoR3 

22 P to K Kt 4 

23 B to B 3 (g) 
21 R to Kt 3 

25 B to Q 2 (h) 

26 P takes P 

27 P takes R 
38 K to K 2 

29 K to K 3 

30 B to B 3 

31 R to B sq ch 

32 R to B 6 

33 R takes P ch 

34 R takes K R P 



Mr. A. B. O1.XSTBD. 

1 Pto Q4 

2 Q takes P 

3 QtoQR4 

4 PtoK3 

5 B to Kt 5 

6 B takes Kt (b) 

7 Q to K Kt 4 

8 QtoR3 

9 Kt to Q B 3 

10 Kt to K 2 

11 PtoR3 (d) 

12 Kt takes Kt 

13 P takes B 

14 Castles 

15 Q to Kt 4 

16 Q to Q 4 (e) 

17 P to R 3 

18 P to B 3 

19 QtoK4ch 

20 P takes Q 

21 R to B 3 

22 P to Kt 4 

23 R to B 5 

24 P to K 5 

25 R to B 6 

26 R takes R 

27 B to Kt 2 (i) 

28 PtoB4 

29 R to Q sq 

30 Kto B2 

31 K to K sq 

32 RtoQ8 

33 KtoQ2 

Resigns. 



(a) 4 Kt to B 3, followed by 5 P to Q 4 and 
6 B to K 2, is the proper course. The Bishop at 
B 4 is powerless in au openings of this kind. 

(b) Extremely injudicious. Black brings out 
his opponent's pieces into action instead of his 
own. 

(c) Being far ahead in the development of his 
forces, White ought to play a stronger game, 
e.g.. Castles, followed up by K RtoKsq and 
QRtoQsq. ^ 

(d) This move enables tho opponent to break 
up Black's Queen's flank. 11 B to Q 2 was not 
very satisfactory, but still better. 



(e)If- 



16 Q takes P 

17 Q takes P 
IS Q to K ch 
19 P to Kt 3 

RtoR2 



:jo 



17 Castles 

18 Q R to Kt sq 

19 K to Kt sq 

20 PtoR6 

21 Q to R 2 
If 21 P takes P, 21 Q takes R ch. 

21 P to B 8 
If 21 Q to R 3. 22 P takes P, 22 Q takes Q. 

23 P takes R P double ch, 23 K takes P. 

24 R takes Q nmte. 

22 P takes P 22 P to R 3 

23 B to Q 2, and wins. 



(f) 18 R to R 3 could be 
advantage. 



played here with 



(g) Is the law of passare in battaglia (prohibit- 
ing the capture en passant) now adopted by our 
American cousins ? Why not 23 P takes P 
en pass, 23 R takes P. 24 R takes P, 24 R takes P. 
25 Castles, and 26 Q R to R sq. 

(hj 25 B to K 5 was hero the best move, which 
would equally win a Pawn, and prevent 



advance of Black's K P.— See note (i). 



the 



(i) A preposterous manoeuvre. 27 P to K 4 
gave Black a good chance to draw the game. 
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A and B play against X and Z. A leads. 



WHIST. 



The card widi the double rim wins, and the card below the rimmei 
card is the next one led. 



HAND No. 207. 

Flajed at the Egyptian Hall, SSrd January 1875. 
Z turns up Diamonds Qn. 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. Fyscho. 

Z. 



8 



10 



II 



12 



13 










♦ 

206 
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HAND No. 208. 

Flayed at the Westm{nst«r Cheas Clab. 
16th January 1876. 

Score 1 alL 

Z tarns np Spade 9. 

Green. F.H.Lewis. Biea. 



A. 



4 



♦ 






♦ + 

* 
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Solomon 
Z. 
















HAND No. 209. 

Hand No. 88 from OaTendish, lOth edxIioD, 
see pp. ISO and 131, on the Otand Coup. 

Z turns up Hearts 8. Score 4 alL 

Z»a HAVB.-E Kit. 3. 2; H Kg, Kt, 8» 3, 2 ; » 
Kg J 010. 9, 7, 6. 
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HAND No. 207. 

Notes.— Trick i. — The correct lead. Psycho sicnals, as many other players do, without reason. Trick 2. — Again following 
the prevailing epidemic, he tidces with the Ace ; but uie illusion is very short lived, for he immediately destroys it by leading the 
King. Trick 4. — We saw this lead once before, or we should have said it was quite original. Trick 8. — In order to draw a trump 
from his partner, knowing that A has not a trump, and with no suit established. Trick 9. — We observe that Mr. Maskelyne has had 
an interview with Cavendish, but we regret to observe that he does not attend to Cavendish rules. The score was not mentioned, 
and it b hardly necessary to say, with such a player as Psycho, this is of little importance. His adversaries play sufficiently well. 

HAND No. 208. 

Notes. — Trick 6. — ^A gains nothing by this discard, except the chance, which did not come off, of being able to overtnimp 
Z. He ought, knowing that Diamond Knave was a lead from Knave, Queen, King to 5, if he intended to discard Heart 
Knave, to have discarded it at trick 4, taking the chance, at some later period of the game of returning Heart 2. But it was much 
better, if he could not draw the trumps tc^uer, to keep a certain forcing card. Trick 8. — Must draw two trumps for one, it being 
reasonably clear that B has no more. Trick 9. — Z judiciously continues the long Diamond, and having kept the turn up, shews that 
A can only have the Knave ; but independently of this, if A had had Knave and 10, he would have played one or the other at trick 8. 
Trick 10. — ^The best Heart and the game is now won, only another instance of the danger of passing a winning card. If A had not 
discarded the best Heart at trick 6, he would have made either that or a Club, and thus have saved the game. 

HAND No. 209. 

The Author's Notes. — Trick 3.— A and X have no more trumps, and Z knows that the Queen and 10 are in B's hand. 
Trick 8. — Z throws the Kingof Spades instead of the two, for this reason . If Z has the lead at the loth trick, he must lose a trick 
in trumps and the game. The King of Spades is useless to Z, as he must lose the game unless X has the Ace of Spades, and Z 
fears, if he retains the King, that his partner may refrain from winning the loth trick. If Z lead the Ace of Spades, instead of the 
Kin£, he would similarly throw the Ace at trick 8, as it is evident, in that case, the game is lost, unless X has the Spade Ace. 
Tridc 9. — ^The grand coup. 

Notes by Ourselves. — Trick i. — ^The lowest but one game. Trick 2. — The Diamond 2 has not appeared. Query? why 
should not B be signalling? or, indeed, why should not Z be playing dark with Kg, Qn or Kg, Qn, Kv ? At the score we would 
rather lead the Club Ace King. With the two led, here we would lead trump. The absence of the 2 in this instance would make 
ns refrain from so leading, "fte element, time, so important in Whist, is, to our thinking, lost by this lead. We like a bold game. 
But just for a moment see how we stand if X is signalling. Grant all the virtues of the lowest but one lead, are we to sacrifice 
everything to this hobby? Suppose the signal, and we lead trumps, X wins, and gets an immediate force on Z (the, on our sup- 
position, weak hand). We took this hand purely by accident ; we placed the cards out on the table, for we cannot follow the hands 
m our heads by this notation. We did not pick it out, and, indeed, we did not notice the lead of the lowest but one until the cards 
were on the table. We did not, therefore, take it as an example, but we think the point we make is worthy of consideration. 
Cavendish, it is true, was not prevented from playing the bold game. We should certainly have been stopped from so doing ; we 
should first have ascertained wnidi way the wind blew. Trick 3. — Purists as we are in the matter of the return of the trumps, we 
do not think we dare return this lead. The cards in B's and Z's hand are Ace, Kg, Qn, Kn, 10, 8. They must be prettv well 
divided between the two players, and we must place our partner in a bad position. Even on the best supposition, viz., that he has 
Ace, Kg, 10. He does not know what a wretched hand we have. We should have led the only good card we have, the Club Qn. 
Simplicity would, we think, easily win the game, i. Diamond Ace ; 2, Heart 7 ; 3, Club Queen ; 4, Club Knave ; 5, Club Ace ; 
6, (Club King, taken with trump 9. Trump Ace and no high filuting ! There are other points in this hand which we will deal vrith on 
another occasion. We have not yet had tmie to examine the Whist hands in this book. We hope this is not a fair specimen. It 
bears an artificial appearance that we do not like. We should be glad if our correspondent who took in hand Dr. JPole's Whist 
Examples would criticise the hands. Cavendish's Whist does not deserve the namby-pamby criticism of the present day. The book 
"will live, and can afford to have any excrescence cut out. We know the difficulties of getting good Whist hands, but we prefer a 
real Whist hand, however faulty, to a made up stilted hand, which we think this is. If it be a made up hand, we can only say it is 
not artistic, an J, in theatrical language, the pomts are not properly led up to. It must not be inferred, because we disapprove of 
the play on one side (play we are indined to think without looking at the score) that therefore we do not admire the good points 
of Z s play. The fact is, this should have been an ending or study, instead of a hand, and it conveys a lesson that young players 
will do well to study. Men talk in a loose way about playing to the score, but they seldom realise the fact that it is often necessary 
to throw away a trump for nothing, or to throw away a winnijig card for nothing, in order to be able to place the lead in another 
hand, or to prevent our winning a trick. If they will see that at trick 7 it is necessary for X and Z to get all the tricks to save 
or win the game they will then see the importance of the study before us. But we trust the unskilful and unobservant players 
will not take it into their heads to trump our winning cards, and throw away Aces and Kings without they first realise what 
they are doing. 



CAVENDISH ON WHIST.— ioth EDITION. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I beg to thank you for a genuine review of the above work, which I esteem more than a mere 
flattering paragraph. I court real criticism, because, if mistakes are pointed out, it gives me the opportunity 
of correcting in another edition. You also, in editorial reply to a correspondent, desire criticism. I hope 
therefore you will allow me, in a friendly spirit, to remark on your observations respecting my historical 
sketch of Whist. You say '^ the author finds allusions to cards in Antony and Cleopatra.'' I cannot take 
the credit of having " found " these allusions. Mr. Douce, in his " Illustrations of Shakspeare," was the 
finder of them. You ask for authority for supposing that the word knave was used for the valet or jack in 
Shakspeare's time. The oldest mention of knave, in the sense of a playing card knave, that I can find is in 
"A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongves. Compiled by Randle Cotgrave. London, 16 11." 
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Under "Valet " is the following, " Valet de Picquts^ the Knave of Spades." I think this settles the point in 
my favour. You also say that you '* miss aa allusion to Scotch Whist " in my outline of the history of Whist 
I did not allude to " Catch the ten," sometimes called Scots Whist^ because, in my judgment, it has about as 
much affinity to Whist proper as the Scotch fiddle has to a violin. Catch the ten is a round game, played by 
from two to eight persons, with a pack of thirty-six cards, the twos, threes, fours^ and fives being thrown out 
It is occasionally played with partners, but so are Spoil-five and Euchre. The cards may be dealt by one or 
three at a time, and, as at several other games, they rank as at Whist, except in the trump suit, in which the 
knave is the best The game is forty-one up, the scores accruing from the majority of cards in the tricks 
taken, and from honours. Thus, if four play, each person's share of cards in the tricks is nine. If two 
partners get eight tricks, />., thirty-two cards, they reckon 32 — 18 (their half share)=i4 points towards game. 
The knave of trumps reckons eleven ; the ace four ; the king three ; the queen two ; and the ten (an honour) 
ten. They are scored, not by the players holding them, but by those who win them in the play of the hand. 
A great point is to catch the ten of trumps in one of your tricks ; hence the name of the game. After this 
short description, I think you will agree with me, that ** Scots Whist ** needs not necessarily be alluded to in 
a history of Whist proper. Catch the ten is a local game, and even if it is the game referred to in 3 Henry VL 
Act V. Scene i (which I beg leave to doubt), it cannot be said, therefore, that Shakspeare alluded to VVhisL 
As regards the refinements to which you object, I hope you will allow me to draw your attention to the fact 
that I have placed them in appendices, for the very reason you give, viz. : that " conservatism in Whist goes 
so for, that we [i.e. players generally] would change nothing in a system at present pretty generally understood, 
without reasons stronger than can probably be given for any innovation," This is perfectly true. These 
refinements must bide their time ; it will only be after an extended experience that their adoption or rejection 
can be established. But I thought it advisable, in a book which professes to be up to the level of the latest 
propositions, to include them, and, so far as I was able, to advocate what I consider improvements in the 
game. You will observe, and I wish you had stated this in your review, that I hai^e not incorporated them in 
t/ie body of the text. I have put them in appendices, for the consideration of good players; but I have not 
attempted to force them on the student as substantive parts of the game ; for, after strict examination, they 
may turn out to be mere crotchets. In their favour, perhaps, I may be permitted to state, that they have 
been adopted by most of the highest class pftiyers of my acquaintance. I wish I could give names, but the 
etiquette of club life forbids this without permission ; I must therefore ask you to take the statement on my 
Ipse dixit. 'Pj^g Author of Cavendish on Whist. 

[We gladly give insertion to Cavendish's letter. We did not point out the distinction that the author 
has now done between the text and the appendix. If, as we understand. Cavendish has placed the suggested 
modes of play in the appendix, to give to the public these new ideas as tentative only, and not as recognised 
modes of play, we think he was quite right. The new inventions are played at the County, where the 
strongest Whist players of the day do congregate, and it may be that in time these players will leaven the 
mass. We have watched the effect of the new mode to see the influence it might produce on the conduct of 
the hand, and, so far as our observations have gone, it is to suggest to our mind that it causes increased 
confusion and doubt An intimate friend dined with several members of the club and others Tdx> 
had adopted these views, and during the dinner the talk was Whist talk, and especially on this subject. 
After dinner our friend, on every occasion that he had the chance, adopted the lead of the lowest but one, 
and he carefully watched the others' play, and he declared that there was one occasion where his partner 
might have counted his hand by attending to this rule, and he told his partner that he lost the game by 
inattention. On which his partner replied, " I did not know that you played on that system." On whick 
he asserted that he had done so on every possible occasion throughout the night, and no one of the others 
took any notice of it. This reminds us of the story where in one hand all the players signalled for trumps, 
and at the end of the hand each player said that the other had lost the game by not attending to the signaL 
No one of the four saw the other signal. No one can doubt that the advantage of knowing that a player 
has five of a suit may occasionally be of great service, and it may be for this reason it will come into general 
operation. But, on considering the point, we have to look at the disadvantages as well as the advantages, 
and if our readers will turn to Vol i^ pp. 94, 95 and 96 and read the able ailments that were used against 
Cam's rule, i.e.^ leading the lowest but one when you have five of a suit without an honour and applying the same 
reasoning to Cavendish's rule of leading the lowest but one from five of a suit^ we think these arguments should 
convince them, as they convinced us, that the rule does not give sufficient advantage to make the change 
advisable. The writers of those letters were none of them unknown players, and they have left nothing to be said 
on the subject. Our readers will understand that the new system is an experiment, and, therefore, when they sit 
down with one of those players who practice this system, they must ask, as we formerly asked, ^' pKurtner, 
do you signal ? " Now everybody signals, and we may add without the signal hardly any one will lead 
trumps. Now we must ask, " partner, do you play the lowest but one ? " and, on receiving an affirmative 
reply, " do you play according to Cavendish or Cam?" The writer of the Review may have something to 
say on the above letter next month.. — Ed. Westminster Papers.] 
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No. 105.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 
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A to lead, and X and Z to make the odd trick. Clubs trumps. 
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SIMPLE ENDINGS. 

From Cavendish on Whist, loth edition. 
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A to lead and X and Z to make all four tricks. 
trumps. 
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A to lead and A and B to make 2 tricks. Hearts trumps. 



Our Review of " Round Games " will appear in the next number. 
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REVOKE. 

In out last number the following appeared in our Answers to Correspondents : — 



Junior Atkesmum Club (Revoke), — ^Ten tricks have 
been played, when A, having the lead, places his remaining 
three cards — three best trumps (diamonds) — on the table, 
as indicating that he has the game. He does not olay 
the cards one by one, but puts the three down together, 
the other players then throw their cards on the table, face 
upwards, wiien it is observed that A's partner, B, has only two 
cards, a Heart and a Club. Search is made for the missing card, 
whidi is found mixed with the first trick, and to be a trump. 
Can the adversaries establish a revoke against B, he not having 
revoked in any previous trick ? — Ans, We are of opinion that 



B has revoked. To throw down the cards has always been held 
an act of play as against himself, his adversaries have the r^H 
to treat them (the cards on the table) as phiyed cards — Case o in 
J. C.'s book. B has thrown down his cards, and he has played to 
the first card which, in fact, is a card led by his partner, and lie 
had, or ought to have had, one of the suit led in his hand. It Is 
true that this seems hard on A and 6, but they are the od^ 
persons in fault. B should have counted hb cards. Had not A 
thrown down his cards, B clearly would have played a Heart or 
Cub to the first trick. It seems to us that A or B must be held to 
have led again, and the revoke is establishcxL 



On this "Trumps" addressed the following letter to the Field, and at the foot is Cavendish's opinion on the 

subject 

Sir, — Not long ago my opinion was asked on the following case, which occurred at one of our London clubs : — 

A and B, X and Y being respectively partners. A, the tenth trick having been played, placed his three remaining cards, bdi^ 
the three best trumps on the table ; these won the game, unless A or B had revoked. X and Y threw down their cards, so did B. 
Then X and Y obser\'ing that B threw down two cards only, neither being a trump, rightly require B to produce the other. The 
tricks are searched, and it is discovered that B, the leader, had gathered the turn-up trump into the first trick. X and Y thereupoo 
claim one if not two revokes, seemingly on the ground that B must be held to have played seriatim two cards not trumps to his 
partner's three trumps, then to have played a trump. B had not revoked in the play of the ten previous tricks. 

I gave it as my opinion that there was no revoke ; but, as 1 see that an opposite opinion has been eiven by one of your 
cotemporaries, it may be interesting to some of your Whist readers if I can elicit your opinion on the case, whilst I venture to state 
the reasons which influenced my judgment. 

The case appears to me to be governed by rule 58, which enacts that " If a player or players, under the impression that the 
game is lost or won, or for other reasons, throw his or their cards on the table face upwards, such cards are exposed and liable to 
be called." (See also rule 59, which contemplates hands being abandoned, not played out r^;ularly). 

Rule 58, therefore, provides a penalty for the very common occurrence, irregular, no doubt of a player or players throwing 
down his or their hands, and evidently treats such an act as an act of exposure only, as in common sense it is, not as an act of playii^ 
the abandoned cards seriatim in any particular order. 

On the above facts it appears that X Y and B threw down their cards under the impression that the game was won by A ; and in 
my opinion I consider that B constructively threw down the missing card along with the other two ; he never intended to play only 
to abandon his hand, wherever it might be above or below the table, and the penalty for this irregular act is that enacted by rule 58^ 
and no other. 

I would ask those who maintain that B has revoked, because he must be held to have played his three cards seriatim and the 
trump last, would they hold that he had revoked if the three cards had been in his hand, and the trump had been the middle or 
last card to reach the table ? If so, what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and X and Y would be equally liable to the 
penalty of the revoke if, abandoning their hands, whether above or below the table, under similar circumstances they did not 
at first arrange their cards in order as to regular fall of play on the table. Solvuntur resu tahula^ methinks, if such a claim were 
made. 

What I hold is, that cards abandoned are not cards played as inter se. But I quite admit that cards thrown down or abandoned 
are cards played as regards any antecedent trick ; therefore, had B not followed trump in the 1 0th trick, he would have dearly 
revoked beyond power of recall by throwing down his cards to the remaining tricks. Trumps. 



[We have no doubt but that our correspondent's view is correct. It seem to us not unlikely that the difference of opiniooi 
:n through a published decision of Mr. Clay's, which says : "Throwing down the cards is an act of play which establis 



has 

ansen tnrougn a puDiisnea aecision 01 Air. ciays, wnicn says : " inrowmg aown tne carus is an act ot piaywbicli establishes 
revoke." This, however, applies only to a subsequent act of play — to an act of play which follows the mis-renounce. A renounce 
in error must be confirmed by some subsequent act, as by tummg and quitting the trick, or by playing again, in order to establish 
a revoke. So, to go to the case before us, had B failed to follow suit, though able in the loth trick, and then confirmed the revoke 
by throwing down his cards (which is equivalent to playing again), the revoke would be established. But he has not previously 
renounced in error. He has merely thrown down two cards, which is an act of play ^ not two acts of play, and he has done nothing 
to confirm that act. Had he played his two cards seriatim^ one by one, no doubt he would have revoked ; but that is just what he 
has not done.— Ed.] — T/ie Field, i6th January 1875. 

This is certainly a very small point, and it cannot have much effect on future decisions. It is 
always the bunglers that make the difficulties ; but on this occasion, if " Trumps " and Cavendish be right, 
it is the bunglers and wrong-doers that are to have the profit, and the non-bunglers the loss. " Trumps " says, 
" B, the leader, had gathered the trump card into the first trick." This we do not understand. It is not in 
the case submitted to us, and it must be a mistake, because B, the leader, by taking up the trump card does 
not make himself a card short, but makes the dealer a card short. We have then B, a player who does not 
count his cards (committing an offence thereby), who is to be protected, and we have A putting down his 
three last cards instead of playing them^ in order to save time. In practice, we find this causes much loss 
of time, much discussion, and many wrangles. It is clear that if A had not placed his cards on the 
table^ B would not have followed suit, on which A would have played again^ and the revoke would have 
been complete. Then are we to protect men who \^nll not protect themselves? Or are we to open 
the door to let them out of their difficulties? because, if this is so^ a sharp player at the end of the hand 
may see that his partner has a card short, and throw down his cards^ obtaining thereby a distinct advantage. If 
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his partner has hitherto followed suit, he can thus save the revoke by throwing down his cards, and if the 
view taken by " Trumps " is correct, a positive gain, may be, obtained by an irregularity. " Trumps '* 
lays a stress on Law 58, on which we do not rely, and casually mentions Law 59, on which we do rely. 
Law 59 provides that throwing down the cards does not save the revoke. All that can be given up is given 
up, but the right to establish the revoke remains intact. Mr. Clay decided (and every other Whist lawyer has 
followed) that the throwing down the cards is an act of play, but what does this mean but playing to the trick 
or tricks? A places the three cards on the table, and he has therefore played three cards subject only to the 
right of the adversaries to take any advantage they can of his act ; thus B could be called on to win any trick 
if he could, and A's cards would be callable. A clearly means to play i, 2, 3. If he plays 
them altogether, why should he not be held to have played them in order. He places three 
cards on the table, and says game, but he is not game unless he means that he has played 
all three cards, and, for our part, we can see no distinction between leading i, 2, 3, and 
placing three cards on the table and calling game. The words, coupled with the act of putting down the 
cards, seem to us equal to playing the cards in their order. B throws his cards down, and he has therefore 
played to the trick, and his partner has played again. *^ Trumps " asks if B had three cards, and he put them 
all^ down, and the middle card was a trump ; should we say B had revoked ? Certainly not. The Ft^/d then 
points out a distinction about throwing down the card. The editor alludes to Mr. Clay's decision on which we 
relied, and says the throwing down the cards is an act of play, but an act of play affects only the past We do 
not think it necessary to draw such fine distinctions, and we know of no authority for it We are satisfied to 
rest on the broad principle that throwing down the card is an act of play, and we do not desire to refine away 
4is principle until it becomes an imperceptible nothing. 

We can only repeat what we have said before. If any decision of ours is challenged, our columns are 
open for a reply. We are are not autocrats, and do not desire our ipse dixit to possess any weight, except 
so far as our decision can be supported by reason. With deference to " Trumps," for whose judgment we 
have a profound respect, we think he should have addressed his argument to us, and with reference to 
Cavendish and the Field, we repeat what we have often said before. If our judgment be impugned in the 
Fuld columns we have a right, quite regardless of journalistic etiquette, to the benefit of our name when 
our judgment is called in question. The Field holds a contrary opinion when applied to the Westminster 
Papers, and as we know the Field would not admit any argument of ours signed by the Editor, we must 
refuse to argue the questions in the Fields columns. That our judgment should be noticed at all in the 
Field* s columns is a sign of the times that he who runs may read. 



SCOLDING AT WHIST. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 
** Whist, v.n, to be silent." — Dr. Johnson. 

Sir, — ^An ingenious foreigner, studying our language, might easily imagine that we put precisely the 
opposite interpretation to words to that which they were intended to convey. Permit me to illustrate my 
meaning by a relation of the following facts : — 

Upon entering our Whist room this afternoon, after penetrating with difficulty the gloomy and cavernous 
approaches which led me to it, my mind, brought to a state meet for meditation by the effect of the " dim 
religious light," my ears were assailed, in not the most dulcet accents, by " Why didn't you lead Earts ?" This 
-was followed by such a Babel of confused noises, that I made a precipitate retreat until silence was 
restored. 

It is true that one of our brotherhood most distinguished by his power of vociferation, has, thanks to the 
severity of the weather, been afflicted by the loss of his voice, and was thus, on this occasion, prevented from 
taking his usual active part in the melee, but except a temporary lull, at brief intervals, the usual hubbub pre- 
vailed. Twice during the afternoon was I fiercely attacked by my partner for not leading " Earts." On the first 
occasion I meekly replied, " I thought it better to lead my strong suit ;" this remark, however, far from allaying 
the storm, merely served as a signal for a fresh attack. On the second, I boldly replied, " I had'nt one." My 
partner was silenced, and the uproar ceased. I may confess to you I had five of that suit. 

Now, our club is divided into two classes, the lucky and unlucky. I belong to the latter, and if rumour 
is correct, I believe, you. Sir, have a good title to be enrolled in our little band. Surely our fate is sufficiently 
deplorable to be doomed to go on losing day by day, with not even a glimmer of success, without being 
cursed by the horrible din which bursts forth like a volcanic eruption, and continues rumbling and smoking, 
to be again and again repeated, until, with despair, we are driven away. 

1 regret that some new members, with less than the average knowledge of Whist, have caught the 
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contagion, and already begin to utter ill-judged complaints and remarks, and to conduct themselves in an 
impertinent and offensive manner towards iheii partners during the game. 

Your obedient Servant, Machaok. 

Bristol Club, 30th December, 1874. 

[Our correspondent may be glad to hear that an attempt is now being made to put a stop to noise 
at one of our Whist Clubs. A resolution has been proposed and carried with acclamation, that any person 
criticising the play or making any remarks thereon, shall forfeit jCi. If this rule is strictly enforced for a week^ 
we are quite sure that the comfort of the players will be so much enhanced that hereafter sUence will be enforced 
by the public opinion of the room. It is only by strong measures that this curse can be suppressed, and it 
may be a warning to other clubs to intedere the moment noise is commenced, to crush it instantly, or 
the nuisance becomes so great that good players are driven from the club. — Ed. Westminster Papers.] 



DUMMY OMITS TO PLAY TO A TRICK. 

To the Editor of the Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — ^The question as to the existence of a penalty for this omission is not to be decided in a manna: quite 
so off-hand as " A Looker-on " would rule. The code (article 2 of the Dummy code) says : — Dummy is not 
liable to tlu penalty for a revoke^ as his adversaries see his cards, 

I invite the especial attention of " A Looker-on " to the last six words. They establish in the most 
decided way, according to my lights, that errors committed by Dummy, which can be prevented by die 
adversaries, shall be so prevented. Exemption from the Whist penalty for the greater offence of a revoke 
being provided, it follows that exemption from the penalty for the minor offence of not playing to a trick is 
also intended. Such is the interpretation put on article 2 by all the practised Whist players with whom I 
have discussed the matter. It would not surprise me that the same number of lawyers put a different 
interpretation on the article, but I should be content to stand by Whist players as against lawyers for their 
version of Whist law.* In cases of commercial law, do we not find merchants' opinions more valuable than 
lawyers ? tribunals of commerce more sought after than law courts ? 

From the extraordinary manner in which " A Looker-on " confuses in his reasoning articles 2 and 3 of 
the Dummy code, I am prepared for him to ask how I reconcile the existence of a penalty (vide article 3) for 
Dummy's partner leading from the wrong hand with the argument that the adversaries are bound to prevent 
errors. My answer is, firstly, that they are in no way bound to protect Dummy's partner from errors and 
consequent penalties ; and secondly, it would be manifestly unfair and never contemplated by the code that in 
the prevention of errors any effort of memory should be required from them. 

I am, Sir, yours obediendy. M. or N. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I quite agree with you that the laws of Whist require revision, and I hope the time is not far distant 
when the Whist-playing community will insist upon a Congress for the purpose. Questions arise, day by day, 
unintelligible to the young player, and puzzling even to the most experienced, because so many of the laws 
are loosely stated, and because the laws presuppose some knowledge, instead of absolute ignorance. But if 
differences of opinion are constantly evolved in a game, which is the habit and delight of so many circles, it is 
not astonishing that doubtful points should arise, upon " Single Dummy," a game played comparatively rarely 
in this country. 

If my opinion is of any value upon the disputed point between you and " Looker-on," I am, certainly, 
with him. I cannot uphold the doctrine that Dummy is protected beyond the exceptions. He is well enoo^ 
protected as it is. He may renounce, without incurring any penalty, subject to the right of the adversaries to 
claim, before the trick is turned and quitted, that he shall follow suit This is reasonable enough, because the 
hand is open, and the adversaries can see what card \& played to a trick. But although Dummy cannot revoke^ 
the adversaries are not bound to indicate that he has not followed suit : it is a matter of option with 
him. 

Upon what principle, then, should they be bound to indicate that he has not played to a trick? and this 
obligation, as it seems to me, must be at the foundation of any axpiment on the other side. 

Omitting the exceptions, " Single Dummy," is played according to the laws of Whist, and it is one of the 
elementary principles of that game that every player must play to a trick. If at Whist a " player omits to play 
to a former trick, and such error be not discovered uncil he has played to the next," Law 69 gives tli^ 



* There is a growing habit, much to be regretted, of dissecting the words of Whist laws in place of discnssiQg their comprdben- 
sive meaning and objects. On another occasion I may, by your favour, have more to say on this subject. M. o& N. 
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adversaries a right to a new deal, and this without any reference to the question, as to whether the omis- 
sion to play has prejudiced the adversaries. 

There is no exception in the laws of " Single Dummy " protecting Dummy for not having played to a 
trick, although, on the other hand, there is no law that he shall play to a trick. But there is no absolute 
provision in the laws of Whist that a player shall play to a trick, or in what order he shall play, or that he 
shall follow suit ; they are all inferences from the laws. Would it be, seriously, contended, if Dummy's partner 
led, and then played from his Dummy, before the second hand had played, that the adversaries would not 
have their rights under law 67 applicable to playing out of turn. 

If at " Single Dummy " playing out of turn involves the penalty, imder law 67, it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that each player, as at Whist, must play in his turn. If he must play in his turn, he must play^ 
i.e, give a card to a trick. 

But even, independently, of this view, the laws of "Single Dummy " are express, that Dummy must lead 
in his turn, which, in my judgment involves the irresistible inference that he must play in his turn, and, 
therefore, play to a trick. 

I do not, however, agree with Looker-on in his construction of the word " advantage," in the third law 
of " Single Dummy." rhe law is, " Dummy " being blind and deaf, his partner is not liable for an error whence 
he can gain no advantage. Thus, he (Dummy's partner) may expose some, or all of his cards, or may declare 
that he has the game or trick, without incurring any penalty. My reading of this law is, that Dummy's 
partner may give any information to Dummy, even to the extent of pla3ring with his hand open, &c., because 
Dummy ^ being blind and deaf, can gain no advantage from the information. The law, has, in my opinion, 
no reference to Dummy's cards. 

The construction of the penal laws of Whist (applicable to Single Dunmiy, except where he is protected) 
never turns upon the question of advantage, although, doubtless, they had their origin in some such 
consideration. 

I think the point in question most interesting, and I have not arrived at my conclusions without much 

^ ' I am, Sir, yours obediently, F. H. Lewis, 



To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — ^The answer to Codrington Paw's inquiry in your December number is challenged by " A Looker-on " 
in your January number. " A Looker-on " contends that although Dummy cannot revoke, yet if he does 
not play to the trick he gives his adversaries the right to a new deal imder Law 69, The offence of the 
revoke is, therefore, less than not playing at alL To do an active wrong is no offence. To do nothing is a 
punishable crime. Rules are of no use unless the reason for the rules is taken into consideration. If we had 
the law simply " Dummy cannot revoke," I might agree with the argument. But the gist of the matter does 
not rest on the rule, but on the reason of the rule. " He is blind and deal" He is not liable to the penalty 
for a revoke as (because) his adversaries see his cards. " A Looker-on '* is, therefore, driven to show that 
by omitting to play to a trick. Dummy may obtain an advantage. I do not think your correspondent means 
omits piurposely, because that would be the act of a cheat But if that be so, is not the same advantage 
obtained by not playing to a trick? Nay, more, if Dummy revoke, say in trumps, the law actually protects 
him, for it says if the trick is turned and quitted it stands good. The law makers surely must have made 
this law with their eyes open. At any rate you, as a lawyer, must assume that there is no inadvertence. It 
is a law of substance, and if it be a substance, and not a shadow, let us see if there be any reason for it. 
I think that for Dummy's acts the law has made his opponents, to some extent, responsible. It requires 
them to see that Dummy does not revoke, and, as I think, it follows that it requires them to see that he 
plays to a trick. 

The game is not a game of surprise. Eveiything is open, so ^ as Dummy is concerned, and it seems 
to me that your view is in accordance with practice and justice, and the argument, so far as the reasoning of 
the code is concerned. In the case stated. Dummy could obtain no advantage, and, therefore, he is not 
liable to a penalty. As Dummy is generally played, Uiere is no penalty against him, except for leading out of 
turn. Temple. 



DRAMATIC NOTES. 

If we were at all addicted to the practice of trumpet blowing, we might now have reasonable excuse for the 
operation. Scarcely was the ink dry on our manuscript of the article in the December issue of these Papers, than, 
to the astonishment of everybody, the greater lights in the sphere of journalism began to allude to the objection- 
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able costumes and manners at some theatres. The Times led off, and the ball being thus set rolling, the other 
dailies and weeklies obediently kept it going, and the Fairlie v. Blenkinsop trial happening at the same time, 
the Opera Comique and its managers were made the tai^et for press attack. The fate of the venture was thus 
settled, and after a few weeks of languishing decay, the theatre closed its doors. Here is an instance of happy> 
go-lucky justice. If the Ti'fnes had not spoken, no other paper would have spoken ; and the £&ct of the 
Times speaking must be set down to a mere caprice of the leading journal, for if it had been honesdy 
exercised in this matter it would have spoken two or three years ago. For this reason we feel some pity for 
Miss Sheridan. She is made the scapegoat of a chance waking-up of the Tt'tnes, and although she is by no 
means an innocent scapegoat, she may naturally resent being picked out as a particular black-sheep. Howeier 
we cannot regret the result^ although we may wish that the Times would in a more regular and more consisteat 
manner look after the interests of the public. To cap the whole business, the Lord Chamberlain issues a 
circular to managers, calling attention to a former circular, and expressing a hope that the dressing in the 
Christmas patomimes will be quite comme il faut Punch too, with characteristic ignorance, or eqiially 
characteristic want of ingenuousness, publishes a cartoon representing a manager in the act of assuring a lady 
that his theatre is being cleaned for Christmas in order that she and her daughters may visit it Every 
observer in London, save Punch, supposing that periodical to be really in a state of ignorance, is aware that 
it is precisely at Christmas time that the display of the nude has always been most rampant, and that the 
virtuous matron and her family are, unconsciously no doubt, greater patrons of it than the regular playgoer. 
As for the Lord Chamberlain, we should have liked his circular better if he had not alluded to the " present" 
degraded state of the drama. This is inaccurate and unjust ; as now, for some time, a better state of things has 
been apparent, taking the theatres as a whole. And if his circular was intended to be something more than 
an empty threat, half the pantomimes would by this time have been summarily surpressed. We have 
undergone the torture of seeing four of them, and in three out of the four we cannot see the slightest difference 
between the dresses of this year and those of last year or those of the year before. If anything was objectionable 
before, it is objectionable still, and the Lord Chamberlain is evaded or defied. The honourable exception 
is Dniry Lane. 

What a wonderful thing is a pantomime of the day, looked at, not from an artistic, but a business point 
of view. It is a huge speculation, that may bring utter ruin on the promoter, or else fill his pockets with gold 
City men, who deal in companies as a boy in marbles, may be met almost on equal terms by the speculator in 
pantomimes. As a rule, success continues to the successful manager, and he who is not prepared to spend 
money enough is swamped. Immense sums are sunk in these ventures, armies of supernumeraries are engaged, 
and the administration of a large theatre at Christmas time is equal to that of a petty state. And all this to 
please the children of London, who thus, by their tiny influence, make or mar the fortimes of numbers. Already 
three theatres have collapsed in the effort to rival their neighbours. The pantomimes at the Holbom, the Alex- 
andra and the Elephant and Castle, have turned out badly, and the manager of the former was stated, in Court 
the jother day, to be " utterly ruined" by his speculation. On the other hand, one or two theatres cannot find 
loom for the multitudes that flock to them. At Drury Lane, for instance, we suppose the seats are booked for 
days, if not weeks, beforehand, although nine performances are given in the week. And Mr. Chatterton in this 
case deserves success. He has rightly read the signs of the times and the wishes of the public, and has given 
us a pantomime not only free, as we have said, from objectionable features, but also positively lively. It is a 
daring assertion to make of a pantomime, but, owing to the fun and harmony of the Yokes family, an assertion 
true of Drury Lane. Let hesitating mater-familias take her children to Drury Lane without fear. She will 
not be puzzled how to answer embarrassing questions, she will not wish herself away, and she will not be 
at pains to keep her brood awake. A noticeable circumstance, both at Drury Lane and Covent Garden, is, 
that the actors in the opening are gradually appropriating the comic business, once the property of Clown and 
Pantaloon. For instance, Miss Yokes makes for her brother a butter-slide at Drury Lame, and at Covent 
Garden the red hot poker appears in the kitchen scene. The days of the harlequinade would appear to be 
numbered. 

But, leaving pantomime, let us look at the present condition of the drama proper, and its prospects for the 
year. It is at once evident that authors are scarce, but actors are plentiful. Shakspeare for the moment 
supplies, to some extent, the place of modem dramatists. He holds sway at the Lyceum and the Gaiety ; and 
is successful, if Mr. Hollingshead is to be believed, at the latter no less tlian at the former theatre. The 
Shakspeare fever must be indeed strong on the public if the Merry Wives of Windsor is a pecuniary success, 
for it it not a very lively play. Shallow and Slender, Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius are very soon found to be 
great bores, and Mr. Phelps is by no means what he was. It would be odd if he were, for he was a prominent 
actor before many actors, now prominent, were bom. He is still a giant, but the young generation that now 
sees him for the first time will only notice his hesitating utterance and halting delivery ; and, ignorant of his 
past achievements, contrast him unfavourably with yoimger favourites. At the same time, we are not disposed to 
regret the disrepute into which the acting of the old school has fallen, for a newer and more natural school has 
sprung up, which has only to acquire a greater distinctness of articulation, and a better knowledge of what is 
technically called ''filling the stage," to be in all respects superior to the old school In fact, there are more 
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good actors about than the London stage has room for, and the consequence is that there is a mass of talent 
that only finds emplo3rment at the Gaiety and Crystal Palace matinees. The Kendals and the Vezins have 
no permanent engagement Mr. Hare and Mr. Clarke are at present out of work, and Mr. Clayton is redundant 
at the Lyceum. Good actresses are more scarce than good actors ; but, scarce though they be, the best 
emotional actress of the day — Mrs. Vezin — is without an engagement ; and Miss Lydia Foote, who may 
almost be called the second best, has only recently reappeared. It is a step in the right direction that actresses 
of the calibre of Miss Neilson and Mrs. Rousby no longer, by their good looks, make the critics blind to their 
'defects. But where are the authors ? Or, rather, is there any living author besides Mr. Byron ? We are not 
speaking of adapters, or we should include Mr. Famie, who is as constant a caterer as Mr. Byron, but in a different 
way. Mr. Boucicault is in America ; Mr. Tom Taylor is doing nothing ; Mr. Albery has apparently abandoned 
comedy for melodrama. Mr. Gilbert is sulking, like Achilles, to the Patroclus of sketches in the illustrated 
papers, and epistles to the World, He has written no comedy since the Wicked Worlds for Sweethearts is only 
the idea of a play, and Charity, though conceived in a generous view, was not a comedy. It cannot be said 
that there is no opening for comedy writers. Opera bouffe is waning in attraction, imitations of the Alhambra 
are at a discount, and the public would be only too glad to welcome a comedy. We have, then, actors ready 
and fit to represent comedy, and a public willing to support it, but the author is wanting. The excuse that the 
Lord Chamberlain stands in the way of talent is a mere evasion, for surely a play need not necessarily be 
founded on adultery and intrigue, nor can it be said that the age is too serious, for it tends rather to frivolity ; 
nor too ignorant, for have we not the penny press to enlighten it? What, then, is the mystery of the barrenness 
in dramatic authorship ? 

Having nobody else to fall back upon, the public sticks to Mr. Byron. This gentleman is at once the 
most popular and the most prolific of living dramatists. That is, with the probable exception of Mr. Maddison 
Morton, whom we had almost forgotten, but who has re-appeared this week as the author of a new play at 
the Court Mr. Byron's new play, Our Boys, produced at tiie Vaudeville, is the first novelty of the new year, 
and was consequently on its appearance patronised by the Uite of the artistic world. That is to say, every- 
body who, by hook or by crook, could beg leave to go in for nothing, was present at the Vaudeville. Reforms 
are gradually creeping into stage matters, and we may hope soon to see the tribe of sponger^' who show their 
faces on every first night referred to the box-office and the money taker. In Our Boys, Mr. Byron is seen 
at his best and worst, but at best or worst the public give him welcome, and tolerate in him liberties they 
would resent in any other writer. It might have been prophesied beforehand that the part of Our Boys would 
be slight and scanty, the incidents hackneyed and forced, but the dialogue lively and witty. The prophesy 
would have been vindicated, with the addition that the plot was exceptionally feeble, and the dialogue 
exceptionably brilliant, even for Mr. Byron. Why will not Mr. Byron let his own handiwork alone ? He begins 
■an act pretty well, in a vein of pure dnuna, but, the act half over, he proceeds to make a burlesque of what he 
has conceived. The opening passages of the first act of Our Boys promised a good plot ; at the close of the 
act the plot was abandoned. The concluding part of the second act was leading up to a strong situation. 
Mr. Byron at once made mincemeat of the situation, by extravagant utterances put into the mouths of his 
heroines. The audience is roused to the right sort of interest when the retired butterman Ss, in a towering 
passion, about to discard his son. But when the butterman winds up his speech with a funny but ill-timed mal- 
apropism, the interest lapses, though laughter is aroused. Criticism however, is wasted on Mr. Byron, 
who is the spoiled child of the public, and he deserves to be spoiled, for his writing is never disfigured by inde- 
licacy, by cheap cynicism, or by an affectation of superiority for the self-elected apostles of sweetness and light, 
whilst he abounds with geniality, and what may be called " human-ness." But he is apt to repeat old jokes, 
and to perpetuate old fictions ; as for instance that time-honoured idea that a vulgar person on the stage must 
always be a retired butterman or drysalter, or cheesemonger. The Vaudeville company is strong. Mr. Farren, 
when at the Haymarket, was not remarkable for polish, but he seems to have acquired it at the Vaudeville. 
Mr. Warner, the best actor of impetuous young men we know, is under-weighted Mr. Thome a little the 
other way. Mr. James has a fine part as the butterman, and makes the most of it. A more natural piece of 
acting in low comedy has not been witnessed for many years. The three ladies of the play are quite colourless, 
and their representatives are not to be blamed for being colourless likewise. But the servant girl is in 
Mr. Byron's favourite vein, and Miss Cicely Richards acted the part with a quiet force and an absence of 
vulgarity very commendable. She now becomes one of those whose career is watched with interest 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CHESS. 



G. J. Slater. — Our examiner reports on your problems as 
follows : No. I can be done in two moves, by i K takes B. 
No. 2 has a second solution thus : iQtoQ3c]],iKtoQB^ 
2 Q takes P at Q R 6 and mates in two more moves. If BlacK 



play I K to Q Kt 6, White answers by 2 B takes P dis ch, &a. 
We trust to be favoured with some further specimens of your 
skill, with, it is to be hoped, more fiivourable results. 

M. A, M. — ^The rule is as follows :— " If, at any period'of 
the game, one player should persist in reputing a particular 
check, or series of diecks, or the same line of play, the 
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adversary can demand that the game shall be limited to fifty 
more moves on each side, and if, within that limit, neither party 
win, the game must terminate as drawn." The rule exactly 
meets yoar case, and the game is therefore drawn. 

G. B. Stocker. — Cannot your last four mover be solved in 
a manner similar to your own solution bv B to K 3 ? Please 
look at this, and let us know the result of your examination. 

D. Clarke, Barnaul. — Thanks for problems duly to hand ; 
they shall be reported on as soon as possible. 'We are always 
very glad to hear from you. 

"W. C, Cheltenham. — We have brought the matter before 
onr readers, and shall leave it entirely in their hands. 

G. R., Hexham. — The problem shall have our best attention. 
C. R. B., Dundee. — We believe we have pointed out in this 
department that Mr. Healey's position cannot be dia^-n if Black 
promotes his Pawn to a Rook. 

W. B. F., Bombay. — In our answer (May 1874) we should 
have said P to K 4 instead of P to K 3. You will find there 
is no mate on the second move to No. 417, when Black adopts 
that defence. 

J. A. M., Fakenham. — We are always pleased to hear from 
you ; the problem shall appear in due course, and for the other 
fiivours, please accept our thanks. 

J. C. w., Honor Oak Park. — The problem shall be reported 
on next month. We are not in regular communication with "Wal- 
lasey, "but when he sees this notice he may possibly accedeto your 
proposal to play Mr. Healey's end game out by correspondence. 
F. L. S., Gloucester Koad. — ** Toujours pret " has been 
disqualified on other grounds. Regarding No. 534, the best 
answer to i Q to Q 6 is i B to K 4, &c. 

W. Feltrup, Sheffield. — Wc can scarcely believe that you 
are in earnest when you write of ** study " and '* occupation of 
time " in connection with the problem from the Maryland 
Review. The man who finds either necessary to the comprehen- 
sion of such a joke, must himself be a " study " of the pro- 
lonndest character. 

H. K. — Your surprise, expressed on a halfpenny post -card, 
that no one noticed the " defect " in No. $45, will possibly be 
diminished when you learn that, in reply to your proposed move, 
3 R to Q B 3 ch. Black plays 2 Kt takes R ch, &c. 

J. C. RoMEYN, Rondout. — Our article on the subject of your 
variation is in active preparation, and shall appear as soon as it 
is ready for the press. 

B. M. N., Philadelphia. — The change of address is noted. 
We shall be very glad to receive some of your games and problems. 

J'. F. — Our piiblisher (W. W. Morgan, 67 Barbican, London) 
1 supply the " in statu quo " Chessmen. The prices range 
from 30s upwards. 

WHIST. 

K. {Draw your cards.) — A and B are partners. A asks B to 
draw his card. He does not do so, but proceeds to collect the 
trick which A has won. A insists that he has a right to have an 
answer to his question. Adversaries object, '* It is too late, the 
cards are touched." B says he never heard A ask. Is A entitled 
to have B*s card drawn ? — Ans. No. B is not forced to answer A's 
question. Courtesy and self interest requires that he should do 
so, but courtesy and interest are not law. He heard, and refused 
to answer ; or he did not hear, owing to the imperfect utterances 
of A, or from his own infirmities or want of attention, and he 
cannot now give B the information he desired. If A had said, as 
he ought to have done, '* Draw your cards," he would have been 
in a different position, because he could make the adversaries 
draw their cards. 

A. O. M., Calcutta. — You will see the question was again 
referred to in the number you received after posting your letter. 

S. J., L. and D. {Revoke). — Clubs trumps. A plays Spade 8; 
B plays Heart ; C also discards a Heart ; D wins the trick with 
Spade Knave. The cards remain on the table unturned. 
Before D plays a^ain, B says, ** Stop ; I have a Spade," but D, 
notwithstanding his partner's request, plays again. Was a 
revoke established ? — Ans. The revoke is established by D*s 
playing again . B's observation protects him against an act of 
his adversaries, but not against an act of his partner's. The 
above (question was submitted to Cavendish, and the above is 
his decision. We concur in the judgment. See letter of 
" Trumps " and our remarks thereon, p. 35, Vol 6. 
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Cardiff (Revoke), — ^Vou are requested to beso kind as testate^ 
in your next issue, what paialty&e4th player and his partner hive 
incurred in the undermentioned case : Hearts trumps — ^Two caids 
only remain in each players' hand. A led Spade Ace, which Z,4Ui 
player, trumped. Before the trick was turned, and no question 
naving been asked, or remark made by either of the playen, Z 
drew the trump toward himself, and then played a small Spade. 
Z now states tfiat he played the small Spade to A's Spade Ace* 
A relies on rules 71 and 73. — Ans, It seems to us a question of 
fiict. Z, in our opinion, saw his mistake in time to sxvt 
his revoke, and he puts forward his hand to take back the 
trump improperly played. If he were taking the trick, and he 
was not proceeding to rectify his error, he would have gathered 
the four cards, and he would not have taken one specified 
card. If he were not taking up the tricks, he uses his hand to 
testify to his error, instead of his tongue. In our judgment, 
this was not a revoke. If we are right in the case stated, there 
is no penalty. 

W. W. — Clubs trumps : I led, in the middle of the hand,! 
Club ; to which my partner did not follow suit. On which I 
said, •* No trump, ]Mutner ? " Is there any objection to this ?— 
Ans. We think there is an objection to it. By saying, "No 
trump ". instead of ** No Qub," you recall to your partner a fact 
that he may have forgotten — that Clubs are trumps. It is best 
always to keep within the law. The slightest innovation should 
be checked, or UTangles would increase ten -fold. 

P. S. N. {Sconn£f).—Tht score being love all, A and B, 
partners, make 7 by cards and 2 by honors « 9. A, however, 
oas revoked during the hand, and the adversaries claim that thej 
can treat A's score as /our only, and then deduct three from it, 
leaving A and B's score at one to their love. Can this be done? 
-^Ans. No ; the adversaries can score 3 and leave A and 
B at 4, because, having revoked, they cannot go out that hand. 

S. E. — Three or four. It is a moot point The doctors 
differ. We will see if the point can be settled by figures, and 
answer next month. 

R. — If you play any game with a cad, of course you will play 
at a disadvantage. There are certain rules of conduct, under- 
stood by gentlemen in all gaming or play transactions. The 
cad does not understand, or, if he understands, he does 
not choose to conform to those rules. The gentleman desires 
to win, but to win fairly. The cad desires to win, and 
probably to win fairlv, but if he can get out of any bet, 00 
any possible ground, be will do so. "Hie gentleman will not 
avail himself of ouibbles. So if a gentleman plays with a cad 
(which he should not do), he plays at almost as great a dis- 
advantage as if he pUiyed against loaded dice. 

DOUBLE DUMMY. 

Double Dummy Problem, No. 103. The correct solution 
was received from " Mogul " after we went to press. 

BOSTON. 

G. W. Bone. — ^Boston is described in Bohn's Handbook of 
Games, page 295. 

EC ARTE. 

Captains P and D.— A and B are four all at Ecart^. A 
leads a Diamond, of which suit B has tw'o ; but, playing the 
smallest, allows A to make the trick. A then throws down his 
hand, and claims the game, as he holds the grande fourchette in 
trumps. B, however, immediately after playing the smallest 
diamond, discovers that he has another and a higher one tban 
that led by A, and rectifies his error, thereby enabling him to win 
the odd trick. Who wins the game ? — Ans. B has underplayed. 
The hand must be played over again, and B wins the tridt— but 
because he has underplayed he scores nothing, and the game re- 
mains 4 all. The authorities on the subject are collected ia 
Vol. 6, p. 220. These are. Major A. ^ Bohn's Handbook, and the 
Acadimie des Jeux, Cavendish gives the non -offender the 
choice of having the hand replayal or not ; but we cannot 
find any authority for his view. If we were making laws, wc 
should say that Cavendish's proposal is reasonable and fair, 
but we have not the power to make laws. We can only coa- 
ftrue those that exist. 

]Bk:ARTE Problem.— No solutions have been received. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh.** 

The City of London Chess Club is a fruitfiil theme for a Chess journalist in search of items. Without such a 
body among us, always busy in the best sense of the term, our monthly record of Metropolitan Chess would 
very often be a tame one, for almost every impulse of progress in the game has, of late years, proceeded from 
the City Club, or some of its members. The popularity of the club has for a long time extended beyond the 
'* sound of Bow Bells," but at the present time the number of members is so large that it is found impossible 
to provide accommodation for all of them on any special occasion. The committee have therefore secured 
premises at the West-end of London for a branch association, and, if we may judge from the past career of the 
club, the enterprise will be rewarded with a further accession of members. It was at the old rooms in Knight- 
rider Street, however, that the annual dinner, which signalised the commencement of the present season, was 
held, on the loth ult, the newly-elected president, Mr. H. F. Down, occupying the chair. The president 
was supported by nearly every Chess player of note in the metropolis, and the dinner was designed and served 
in irreproachable style by mine host of the Horns Tavern. On the cloth being withdrawn, and after the usual 
loyal toasts had been duly honoured, the president proposed the toast of the evening, "Success and Prosperity 
to the City of London Chess Club," dwelling upon its past achievements, its present influence, and its future 
prospects. Then followed toasts to the health of Messrs. Rabbeth, Gastineau, Howard, and the honorary 
secretaries, Messrs. Vyse and Walker. The last-named toast was proposed by Mr. Chappell, in his usual 
effective manner, and was responded to by Mr. Walker, in a speech of the quaintest humour. Mr. Duffy then 
proposed the honorary members, amongst whom, he said, were to be found the finest Chess players in the 
world. Mr. Steinitz returned thanks, referring, in the course of his remarks, to the recent death of Mr. De 
Vera in feeling and appropriate terms. The toast of the " Press " was responded to by Mr. Wisker, and that 
of the ** Chess Press " by Mr. Potter, who bestowed praise upon every one's labours^ without once alluding to 
his own eminent services in the same field. After which, Mr. Zukertort, in graceful terms, proposed a hearty 
welcome to the visitors, on whose behalf Mr. Wormald returned thanks, congratulating the club upon its prolonged 
prosperity, and expressing a cordial wish for its continued success. Several other toasts, not included in the 
official programme, were proposed at a late hour — notably the health of Mr. Lowenthal, by Mr. Bird — ^and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Mr. Mossop, and carried with acclamation, brought a merr}' 
evening to a pleasant end. We should not omit to mention that much of the evening's enjoyment was due to 
the exertions of the vocahsts, Messrs. Smith, Parry, Gastineau, Down and Scott, and the pianist, Mr. Baudinet, 
who enlivened the conventional interval between " toast " and " thanks " with capital and appropriate songs. 

The Inter-University Chess Match (Oxford v. Cambridge) will this year be played at the new rooms of 
the City Club in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. It is understood that there will be few, if any, changes in 
the names of the players on either side. The Undergraduates' Match will be surpassed in interest this year 
by one now in contemplation between the best players of the City of London Club and old Oxford and 
Cambridge players. It is proposed that there shall be at least twenty players on each side, and that the match 
shall come off in the midsummer vacation. , 

Messrs. W. T. and James Pierce, the well-known problem composers, are preparing for the press a 
collection of problems, comprising a selection from the best works of English composers. The 
problems will be in two, three, four and five mdves, no sui-mates. The number of problems 
by any one contributor is not to exceed twelve, and only one two-move . problem will be 
admitted in each set The work is conceived in the happiest spirit, and its value in fixing the 
standard of English problem composition at the present time, will be obvious to every one interested in the 
progress of the art in England. Most of the leading composers have already signified their intention of 
co-operating with Messrs. Pierce in the proposed undertaking, but to those who have not yet been heard from, 
we may intimate that their contributions should be forwarded either to Mr. J. Pierce, Copthill House, Bedford, 
or to Mr. W. T. Pierce, Terrace Villa, Roehampton. 

The following notice of the death of Mr. De Vere has been contributed by one of hia staunchest friends, 
and, we may add, of ours : — 

The death-ioU of celebrated English Chess players b getting fast filled up. Beneath the names of Staunton and Baines 
inscribed npon it but a few months since, we have now to place that of De Vere. After an illness which lasted for sevend months'* 
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and borne with g^eat patience and resignation, Mr. De Vere, to the great regret of many friends, died at Torquay, on the 9th of 
February, aged thirty years less by five days. 

About fifteen years ago he paid his first visit to* the Grand Divan. He was then a youth of fourteen, extremely prepossessing 
in appearance, and aristocratic in bearing. His soft brown eyes, his rich auburn hair, his small r^ular features, his delicate but not 
unhealthy complexion, his extremely graceful figure and gentle manners, at once attracted notice and excited universal admiratioii. 
Even at that early period of his career he aspired to cope with the best players ; was never too proud to accept the proper odds ; 
always moved with rapidity, and seldom failed to make at least one master stroke in the course of an afternoon's sitting. Taught 
the rudiments of the game by Mr. Burden and Mr. All->ert Lane, after about three months* tuition horn those gentlemen, he had risen 
to the position of a strong Rook player when we first saw him at Rie's Divan in '59. From that year to *62 he was a regular once- 
a-week visitor to the Divan, and always made it a point to engage vnth the strongest players he could find. In '62 he beat the best 
English and foreign masters, receiving from them tne odds of a Knight, In '63 and '64 he played very seldom, but proved himsell^ 
at mat time, to be a strong Pawn-and-two player. In '65 he gained his first great victory, defeating Steinitz easily and thoroughly, 
receiving from him the odds of Pawn and move. In '66 he fully realised the expectations of his prophetic friends by winning the 
Challenge Cup of the British Association, not losing even one game to any of his opponents. In '67 he was next to the prize 
bearers in the Paris Tourney — won the first prize at Redcar ; tied for the third with Mr. Macdonnell at Dtmdee, Neumann and 
Steinitz winning respectively the first and second prizes. His game with Steinitz, on this last occasion, elicited the highest eulogisxns 
from Mr. Staunton. From that time forward he gradually declined in steadiness, and seemed to have lost much, if not 
all, of his previous enthusiasm for the game. We happen to know that there was an efficient cause for this 
declension and apathy on his part. We mention this, not by way of reproof to Mr. De Vere, but in vindication of his memory. In 
1867, when in Scotland, a dark cloud overshadowed his path ; and instead of waiting calmly and patiently for it to pass by, he 
resigned himself to its gloomy influence, and despaired of the returning sunshine. In 1868, he tied with Mr. Blackbume, and in 
1872 with Mr. Wisker for the Challenge Cup, but on both occasions he lost the deciding game. During the last two or three year^ 
although he fretiuently visited the London Chess Rooms, he seldom played a game on even terms, no doubt feeling his physical 
strength to be unequal to such a labour. But occasionally he gave the odds of a Knight, and fully sustained his reputation as & 
first-class odds-giver. 

As a Chess player, notwithstanding his deficiency in book knowledge, we cannot but rank Mr. De Vere amongst 
the *'Dii Majores" of the game. Had he been a little more industrious than he was he might have wrested the 
sceptre from Morphy's hands, and have taken his seat upon the throne once occupied by that renowned champion. 
And here we wish to observe that, whatever influence Chess exercised upon Mr. De Vere, was, in our opinion, of a 
beneficial character, and to his honour be it now recorded, that no man, in his connection with Chess, ever evinced a more 
chivalrous spirit. He scorned, even in matches of the greatest importance, to take any advantage, no matter how Intimate, of 
an opponent, that could be consirlered " shabby " even by the most fastidious. He never played to tire out his antagonist, never 
practised any manual or vocal trick to intimidate or disconcert him. Quietly and gracefully he moved the pieces, was never 
wrathful when he lost, nor jubilant when he won ; never abused a conqueror, nor depreciated an equal. Apart from Ches^ 
Mr. De Vere was, unc^uestionably, an able man. Although his education was not classical, nor his acquauitance with English 
literature extensive, yet he had a refined taste in manv things, and a keen appreciation of the best authors ; and if he could not 
himself argue a question logically, yet he could always discern the force of sound reasoning, and invariably formed a right 
judgment in most matters. Need we say that his death is deeply regretted by many friends, and that his absence will long be telt 
in the London Chess circles. 

Mr. (jossip, with characteristic fatuity, has provoked a letter from his AtheniRum Reviewer, which, 
addressed to the editor of the Chess Playe?s Chronicle^ appears in the February number of that journal The 
letter settles conclusively, we think, Mr. Gossip's place in the literature of Chess, a consummation to which the 
proprietors of the Hornet may be said to have also contributed their aid, by expunging a dull Chess column 
from their clever paper. 

The Huddersfield College Magazine^ in noticing the award of the prizes in the British Chess Association 
Problem Tourney, refers to certain criticisms charging Mr. Finlinson's problems with a likeness to published 
compositions of Healey and Loyd, and states, upon authority, that the resemblance is accidental. We hope 
and believe that there is no English or foreign composer, whether a competitor or otherwise, that thinks 
differently. Mr. Finlinson is not a composer that turns out problems by the "inch of paper." All his 
productions bear witness that he possesses original power, and that he has no need to resort to the conceptions 
of contemporary authors to stimulate his own. Nevertheless, a critic should not be censured for pointing out 
such coincidences as those referred to, and we are sure our contemporary would be the last to condemn, and 
Mr. Finlinson the last to complain, of such a course. The subject of unconscious imitation in the composition 
of problems is becoming important in these days of Problem Tourneys, and we shall have something to say 
upon it in an early number. 

A new Chess Club has been established at Brightoa The meetings are held at the Duke Street 
Temperance Hotel, and the first president is Mr. Bennett Mr. W. S. Branch is the honorary secretary. 

The GlasgoTCf Herald Problem Solution Tourney is very successful, and, moreover, appears to justify our 
often expressed views as to the necessity for some such stimulus on the part of problem solvers. Without it 
they solve problems, but they do not analyse them, and consequently, in many cases, the most flagrant errors 
remain unnoticed and unknown. From the same paper we learn that a match for the West of Scotland 
Challenge Cup, between Sheriff Spens and Mr. Scott, has resulted in the victory of the former gentleman, with 
a score of four to three, and one draw. 

The members of the Inverness Chess Club held their annual meetiug, for the election of officers, on the 
7th ult Mr. Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, M. P., was elected president, Mr. J. G. Bulwer vice-president, and 
Mr. W. Brown honorary secretary, with the following committee : Messrs. Graham (chairman), J. A. Boyes, 
J. Scott and W. Shortt. The high repute of the Highland Club has been firmly established in the public mind 
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by the works of such eminent problematists as Barbier, Menzies and Mason^ and we trust to see it sustained 
in the future by their successors. 

La Strategie contains this month another of M. Delannoy's entertaining articles on English Chess and 
Chess players. The notabilities of the Divan are severally hit off in a series of clever sketches ; but the 
personality is of the right sort, and amuses all without offending any. The editor announces that he will, next 
month, publish the conditions of a Problem Tourney in connection with his magazine. The Tourney will be 
carried out on the plan adopted in the Westmirister Papers^ and the prizes will be given by M. Jean Preti. 
We agree with M. Rosenthal in the opiniou that composers of problems are not greedy of large prizes. 
Something to symbolise the honours of victory is, of course, necessary; but small prizes, and despatch in 
awarding them, will do more to encourage problem composition than the largest promises, when accompanied 
by dilatory performance. The rest of the number is made up of the usual selection of standard games and 
problems. 

The Detitsche Schachzeiiung has a second article by Herr Berger, on problems in general, as well as the 
late '* prize problems." We have reasons for believing that Herr Berger's views are fully endorsed by all the 
leading composers of the Continent j we therefore purpose devoting special space in our next number to a 
translition of his article. 

The general interest in Chess problems was never more marked than at present. Every one of our 
exchanges, comprising journals from the Continents of Europe, Asia, America and Australia, give remarkable 
prominence to that branch of the game. The Austrian Schachzeiiung has this month two articles on the subject ; 
one by Herr Gelbfuh^, on the general principles of the art, and an editorial, in which the British Committee 
is once more pilloried by name, for the edification of the Chess World. The report of the Committee, which 
we shall hope is in preparation, will doubtless put all these matters right, pending the receipt of which, comment 
is at present unnecessary. This number also contains an able review of Dr. Van der Linde's " History of 
Chess and Chess Literature," by the editor, Herr Lehner. The first instalment of bur own review of this great 
work will appear in our next number. 

In America, nearly all the Chess clubs are engaged in Tourneys, no doubt to some extent excited by the 
approaching international contest, and desirous of determining who shall be chief in each locality. From 
Forest and Stream, of New York, a new recruit under Caissa's banner, we learn that the Tourney of the 
Brooklyn Chess Club is progressing satisfactorily, Mr. Spence, Dr. Bamett and Mr. Homer standing at the 
head of the score-list, at 13, 12 and 1 1 respectively. Mr. Perrin, one of Brooklyn's chiefest champions, has only 
played seven games (of which he has won five) being no doubt fully engaged in the final stages of the 
combat on the other side of the Sound, at the International. The house-warming tournament of that 
establishment has resulted, as was generally anticipated, in a victory for Mr. Mason. The following is the 
score of the prize-holders : — 

WON LOST 

First prize. Mason ... ... ... ... ... ... 44 6 

Second ,, Delmar ... ... ... ... ... ... 4^ 8 

Third „ Perrin 39 9 

Fourth,, Alberoni 38 10 

Fifth „ Dill ... 27 13 

A new American Chess monthly is announced, and will shortly appear, under the title of the American 
Chess World, It will be conducted by Mr. Charles A. Gilberg, a most accomplished and skilful Chess 
player and problem composer, and Mr. J. B. Munoz, whose marvellous " alphabetical " and " numeral " 
problems have, for a long time past, graced the column oif the Hartford Times. 

The Maryland Review for February reproduces the editor's humorous contribution to the Christmas 
number of the Hartford Times, and gives a copious summary of Home and Foreign News, with excellent 
games and problems. In referring to our suggestion that a problem tourney should be included in the scheme 
of the Centennial Congress, Mr. Hanshew assures us that it is his belief " so important a feature will not be 
omitted or overlooked." As such an important and influential organ as the Maryland Reiiew endorses our 
suggestion, we think our English composers may at once prepare for the lists, for the matter is not now likely to 
drop out of sight 

The following account of the Philadelphia Chess Club is extjacted from the Review : — 

*' Some years ago, when the brilliant achievements of Paul Morphy awakened almost a national interest in the game of Chess, 
Philadelphia organised her first Chess Club. The membership consisted of gentlemen of high social position in our community, and 
of very superior attainments in Chess. We remember Vethake, Abbott, Thomas, Wells, Elkin, Reichhelm, -with a host of others ; 
we recall, with melancholy pleasure, Phil. Montgomery, who stood at the head of the long line of our most celebrated players, and 
whose death in early lire was the occasion of smcere sorrow to his munerous friends. After a time, the interest in Chess began to 
wane, and at last the public spirit passed out of existence. 

** During the latter part of tne year 1874 a vigorous and determined effort was made to revive old associations, and it gives us 
pleasure to know that the movement has proved to be a complete success. Our city is now favoured with the Philadelphia Chess 
Club, and its membership has already reached bevond one hundred. The President is Joseph M. Bennett, Esq., a gentleman of 
the most courteous manners, and whos^ knowledge of practical business has been rewarded with the success it so richly deserves. 
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The rooms are located at No. 10 Merrick Street, North Penn Square, and a more desirable place could not hare been selected. There 
are eight Chess tables, a billiard table, and several card tables, and the furniture is unusually neat, giving a home-tone to all the 
surroundings. In the Club that exist«l some years ago stnoking was positively forbidden ; but in the present organisation it is 
wisely allowed, alhough it is confined to one apartment. The members have determined to make their Chess Club a place of 
innocent recreation and pleasing attraction, and it is now one of the most popular institutions of our city. 

*' The Philadelphia Chess Club will, as a matter of course, initiate proceedings necessary to a proper development of the game 
in the approaching Centennial, and on the membership will devolve the duty of oi^nising and consummating the Chess Department 
of the International Exposition. In order to make this enterprise an object of interest to strangers and of pride to our city, this 
club should receive the encouragement of all Chess-players, and every lover of the game ought to consider it a privilege, as well as 
a duty, to have his name enroll^ on its rapidly lengthening lists of members. We congratulate the Philadelphia Chess Club on its 
unprecedented success, and we are sure that it will go on ' prospering and to prosper.' " 

We hope the exclusive " Chessers," who cannot " abear" the sight of a Whist diagram, will condone the 
offence of the Philadelphia Chess Club in consideration of the work in which the members are now engaged. 
On the members of this Club will devolve most of the onerous duties attending the conduct of the 
Centennial Congress, yet are they so benighted as to provide for themselves and their friends a *' Billiard table 
and several card tables ?" 



Dedicated to lixmom, on his 80th birthday, 

13th Rovembor 1874. 

wRm. 



If there is one attribute of the human mind in which our cousins excel, it is common sense, and 
that practical virtue must inspire them with pity for the ignorance begotten of scanty opportunities 
for the acquisition of knowledge. They will perceive, at once, that the gentlemen who associate Bil- 
liards and Whist with a public^ouse and a gambling hell, are justified in the circumstance that they proba- 
bly never saw either practised anywhere else. Although, in the States 
and England, Billiards and Whist are as well entitled to be considered 
domestic games as Chess is, and^ as a matter of fact. Billiard and 
card tables are seen more frequently in the best homes of both countries 
than the Chess board. 

Miron's letter on Chess affairs, in Vox Populi, of the 3rd ult, is 
a summary of the news of the month set forth in his best manner. We 
are gratified to learn that we may now look forward to regular contribu- 
tions from Mr. Hazeltine's graceful pen in that capitally conducted 
paper. It will be in the recollection of our readers that the problem 
dedicated to Miron on his 50th birthday (13th November 1874), and 
quoted by us in December, was inaccurate, those terrible matter-of- 
fact analysists, Nash and Andrews, knocking 38 moves off the author's 
conditions without compunction. Mr. Brown's problem was not, 
however, the only compliment of that description tendered to Miron on 
the auspicious occasion. The problem in the margin, by Colonel 
Huggins, is one of several others, and it gives us much pleasure to pay 
our tribute of respect to Miron by republishing it in the Westminster 
Papers, 




BLA.OK. 

Black to play and mate in three 



PROBLEM CONSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir, — ^With regard to the question about a natural position of the pieces in a Chess problem, it may be 
settled in the simplest possible manner by dividing problems into two classes : — 

1. Chess Problems. 

2. Problems with Chess pieces. 

A Chess problem must be constructed in accordance with the laws of Chess, which ^x the original starting 
point of the pieces. 

A problem with Chess pieces may be constructed anyhow, at the whim of the composer. In those cir- 
cumstances where the two classes of problems come into competition with each other (as in Problem Tourneys), 
I think it should be definitely named in the preliminary annoimcement that problems with Chess pieces will be 
admitted on equal terms with Chess problems, otherwise a composer of the latter class is handicapped by re- 
strictions that are not recognised by a composer of the former class, or even, it may be, by the judges them- 
selves. 

Yours truly, E. F. 
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REVIEW.— MR. WORMALD'S CHESS OPENINGS.* 

(Second Notice.) 

In our last month's notice of this valuable and important work we dwelt with unusual minuteness upon what 
we conceived to be its defects, and we shall continue in the same course, under the conviction that our motives 
are not unworthy of either Mr. Wormald or ourselves. Mr. Wormald's high repute as a writer upon the 
Openings attaches a weight of authority to his ligl^test and least considered assertions, and these must neces^ 
sarily influence the theory of the game for some time to come. 

Where we deem them to be erroneous or of doubtful value we shall therefore endeavour to point out 
the error, and express the doubt not in any carping or ungenerous spirit towards the author, but with the 
simple purpose of assisting the student of Chess theory to a better comprehension of a difficult subject 

The next chapter of the Openings, the longest of the book (48 pages), is devoted to the favourite of the 
modern school, the Evans Gambit There are many analytical articles on some variations of the Evans, which 
deal with specialities of the Opening more elaborately, but as a treatise on all the provinces of this gambit, we 
prefer Mr. Wormald's article to any other we have seen. He gives, in a condensed form, a perfect compilation 
of all the discoveries of the English and German schools. There are but few points where we differ from the 
author, p. 72, we read : " If (after the moves 4 P to Q Kt 4, B takes P, 5 P to B 3, 5 B to B 4, 6 P to Q 4, 
6 P takes P, 7 Castles) 7 P takes P, 8 P to K 5 ;" why not 8 B takes P ch, 8 K takes B, 9 Q to Q 5 ch, &c. 
Page 73 : " If he play instead (normal position, followed up by 9 B to Kt 2, 9 Kt to R 4, 10 P to Q 5, 10 Kt to 
K 2) 10 Kt to K B 3, White may rejoin with 11 B takes Kt or 11 P to K 5 ;" 11 B takes Kt is very weak 
in our opinion, 11 P to K 5 of very doubtful merit, and the best continuation is ii B to Q 3. Page 74 : The 
author proposes instead, 12 Kt to Kt 3 (normal position, followed up by 9 B to Kt 2, 9 Kt to R 4, 10 P to Q 5, 
10 Ktto K 2, II B to Q 3, II Castles, 12 Kt to B 3) " 12 B to Kt 5, 13 Kt to K 2, 13 B takes Kt, 14 P 
takes B, 14 Kt to Kt 3, 15 P to B 4, 15 Q to R 5, 16 Kt to Kt 3, 16 P to K B 3 with a safe position ; " we 
think that White ought to play in this variation on his 15th move K to R sq, and he then obtains a fine 
attack after 15 Q to R 5, 16 Kt to Kt 3, 16 P to Q B 4, 17 R to K Kt sq, 17 P to B 3, 18 B to B 3, &c 
Page 82 : The author gives the new continuation (normal position, followed up by 9 P to Q 5, 9 Q Kt to K 2, 

10 P to K 5, 10 Kt to Kt 3, II P to K 6, II P takes P, 12 P takes P, 12 K Kt to K 2, 13 Kt to Kt 5, 
13 Castles) ; 14 Q to R 5, 14 P to K R 3, 15 Q takes Kt, 15 Kt takes Q, 16 P to K 7 dis ch, 16 P to Q 4, 
17 P takes Q Queening, 17 R takes Q, 18 R to Q sq, 18 P takes Kt, 19 B takes P ch, 19 K to R 2, 20 Q B 
takes P, 20 R to B sq, 2 1 B to K 3, and White has recovered the Gambit Pawn, with no marked inferiority 
of position." We admit this, but White can obtain a winning attack by the preparatory move 14 Kt to Q B 3. 
At p. 89, Mr. Wormald's says : (Frascr-Mortimer attack 10 Q to R 4, loB takes Kt, 11 PtoQ5, 11 Bto 
Kt 5, 12 P takes Kt, 12 P takes P, 13 Q takes P ch) " This is preferable to 13 P to K 5, 13 B to Q 2, 14 B 
takes Pch, 14 K takes B, 15 Q to K B 4 ch, 15 Kt to B 3, 16 P takes Kt, 16 Q takes P, and Black 
has won two Pawns, with a safe game." We may propose here a continuation which we tried many times 
successfully ; 13 P to K 5, 13 B to Q 2, 14 P takes P, 14 P takes P, 15 R to K sq ch, 15 Kt to K 2, 16 B 
to K Kt 5, 16 P to B 3, 17 Kt to K 4, 17 P takes B (if 17 P to Q 4, 18 Kt takes P ch, i8 P takes Kt, 

19 Q B takes P ; if 17 P to Q B 4, 18 Q to Kt 3) 18 Kt takes P ch, 18 K to B sq, 19 Kt to B 7, 19 Q to B 2, 

20 Kt takes R, 20 B to K sq, 21 Q to B 2^ &c. Page 98 we find the note: (normal position followed up 
by 9 P to Q R 4, 9 Kt to R 4, 10 B to R 2, 10 Kt to K B 3) " Seemingly his best move. If he play 10 B to 
Kt 5 White obtains a fine attack by 11 P to K 5." We faU to see this, if Black simply replies 11 P to Q 4. 
Page 102, Waller's attack, is conducted in accordance with ^^Handbuch: sBtoR4, 6PtoQ4,6P takes 
P, 7 Castles, 7 P to Q 3, 8 Q to Kt 3, 8 Q to K 2, 9 P to K 5, 9 P takes P, 10 R to K sq, 10 B to Q 2, 

11 B to R 3, II Q to B 3, 12 Kt takes K P, 12 Castles, 13 Kt takes P, 13 P takes P, 14 Kt takes Q R, 14 Kt 
takes Kt, 15 Q to B 2, 15 Kt to B 3, with the better game. But White can remain with a good position and the 
exchange for a Pawn by 15 B to Kt 4, 15 B to Kt 3 best, 16 Q to B 2, 16 Kt to R 3, 17 Kt takes P. Page 
108, the old variation of the Evans (5 B to R 4, 6 Castles, 6 Kt to B 3, 7 P to Q 4, 7 Castles, 8 P takes P, 
8 K Kt takes P) is continued by 9 B to R 3, 9 P to Q 3, 10 Q to B 2, 10 Kt to B 4, 11 B Ukes Kt, ir P takes 
B, 12 Q Kt to Q 2, 12 Q to K 2, 13 K R to K sq, 13 P to Q R 3, 14 B to Q 3. We consider Black's 
i2th and 13th and White's 14th move weak; the move P to Q R 3, which must be followed up by P to 
Q Kt 4, would lead to the very impleasant pinning by B to Q 5 and Q to K 4 ; the best continuation for both 
sides is, afler White's 12th move, 12 R to Kt sq, 13 Q R to Q sq, 13 Q to K 2, 14 K R to K sq, 14 P to 
QKt4, 15 BtoQ3, isPtoKR3, orisBtoQs, isKttoQsq. 

In the declined Evans Grambit we miss, after the moves 4 B to Kt 3, 5 P to Kt 5, the continuation 
5 Kt to Q 5 ; then, after 5 Kt to R 4, 6 Kt takes P, the counter attack by 6 B to Q 5 ; at last, the most 
important line of play, 6 Kt to R 3, 7 P to Q 4, 7 P to Q 3, 8 B takes Kt, 8 P takes Kt, 9 Q B takes P, 

* " The Chess Openings," by K. B. Wormald. Second Edition. London : W. W. Moigan, 67 Barbican, E.G. 
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9 Q takes P best, 10 Q takes Q, 10 B takes Q, 11 B takes R, 11 B takes R, 12 B to Q 3, 12 K to K 2, 
13 B to Kt 7, 13 B to K 3. 

In the Evans Counter Gambit we miss, from the variation 4 P to Q 4, 5 P takes P, 5 Kt takes P, the 
most important, and, in our opinion, the best continuation, 6 Castles, whilst the move 6 B to R 3 is only 
casually mentioned. 

In the treatise on the Two Knight^ Game (commonly called the Two Knights' Defence), we read the 
remark, "/// our opinion this defence is perfectly sound and satisfactory^^ a verdict which is totally opposed to our 
experience. We miss, from the variation 3 Kt to B 3, 4 K| to Kt 5, 4 Kt takes P, 5 B takes Pch, 5 K to K 2, 
6 P to Q 3, 6 Kt to B 3, 7 B to Kt 3, 7 P to Q 4, 8 P to K B 4, 8 B to Kt 5, 9 Q to Q 2, the very interesting 
continuation 9 K to Q 2, 10 Kt to B 7, 10 Q to K sq, 1 1 Kt takes R, 1 1 P takes P dis ch. 

In the Centre Counter Gambit^ 2 Kt to K B 3, 2 P to Q 4, Mr. Wormald gives, after 3 P takes P, the 
reply 3 B to Q 3, with the note : " This^ in our opinion^ is a far preferable mot'efor Black than either 3 Q takes P, 
or ^ Pto K 5," and finishes this variation, after a few moves, with the remark : " White has a Fawn more^ and 
a better position.^'* As the move, 3 Q takes P, leads but to a little inferior position, without any material bss, 
we doubt whether 3 B to Q 3 is preferable. 

In Greco's Counter Gambit we miss, from the variation 2 P to K B 4, 3 B to B 4, the continuation 
3KttoQB3. 

The treatise on the King's Bishop's Game is given in a very condensed form, passing over many variations 
which, however, have hardly more than historical value. We find, here, the following curious sub-variation : 
2 B to B 4, 2 B to B 4, 3 P to Q B 3, 3 Q to Kt 4,* 4 Q to B 3, 4 Kt to K B 3, 5 Kt to K 2, 5 Kt to B 3, 
6 P to Q 3 [why not 6 P to Q 4, winning a piece ?], 6 P to Q 3, even game. We are rather inclined to 
consider the continuation, 7 B takes Q, as decisive. We miss, from die variation 2 B to B 4, 2 Kt to K B 3, 
any notice of the continuation 3 Q to K 2, and from Ponziani's Gambit, after the moves 2 B to B 4, 

2 Kt to>K B3, 3PtoQ4, 3 P takes P, 4 P to K 5, 4 P to Q 4, 5 B to Kt 3, 5 Kt to K 5, 6 Kt to K 2, 

6 P to Q B 4, the continuation 7 P to Q B 3, which is more eflfective perhaps than the move given, 

7 P to K B 3. 

After a short analysis of the Centre and Danish Gambits, the author proceeds to the vast realm of the 
King's Gambits. In the treatise on the King's Knight's Gambit Proper, 2PtoKB4,2P takes P, 3 Kt 
to K B 3, 3 P to K Kt 4, 4 B to B 4, 4 B to Kt 2, we may mention a few points where we differ 
from the author. The variation, 5 Castles, 5 P to Q 3, 6 P to Q 4, 6 P to K R 3, 7 P to B 3, 7 Kt to K 2, 

8 P to K Kt 3, 8 P to Kt 5, 9 Kt to R 4, 9 P to B 6, 10 P to K R 3, lo P to K R 4, 11 Kt takes P, 

1 1 P takes Kt, 12 Q takes P is continued by the antiquated move 1 2 P to K B 3, whilst the winning course, 12 B 
takes P, 1 3 Q takes P ch, 1 3 K to Q 2 1 is only casually mentioned Philidor's favomite form, 5 PtoKR4,5P 
to K R 3, 6 P to Q 4, 6 P to Q 3, 7 Kt to B 3 ought to be continued by more than one line of play. The note to the 
variations PtoKR4,5P to KR3,6P toQ4, 6 P to Q3, 7QtoQ3, 7 Kt toQB 3, 8PtakesP, 8PtakesP 

9 R takes R, 9 B takes R, 10 P to K 5, 10 K to B sq : " TTiis appears to be stronger than 10 P to Q^or 10 B to 
C 2 " (a misprint, we suppose, for B to Kt 2); ^^ though both should result in Black sfavottr^^ will not stand analysis, 
as the following continuation may show: — 10 P to Q 4, 11 Q to R 7, 11 K to B sq, (11 P takes B 

12 Q takes Kt ch, winning two Pawns), 12 B to Kt 5, 12 B to Kt 2, 13 B takes Kt, 13 P takes B, 14 P 
to Q Kt 3, 14 P to Kt 5 best, 15 B to R 3 ch, 15 Kt to K 2, 16 Kt to R 4, 16 B to K 3, 17 Kt to Q B 3, 
and White wins easily. 

In the next chapter, which is devoted to the Cunningham Gambit, the author remarks, after the moves 

3 B to K 2, 4 B to B 4, 4 B to R 5 ch, 5 P to Kt 3, 5 P takes P, 6 Castles, 6 P takes P ch, 7 K to R sq, 
7 B to B 3, 8 Kt to K <i,Z B takes Kt : "M/> capture is generally given for Black at this point, but it is 
inferior, we believe, to S P to Q 4, g B takes P, g B to IC ^, 10 B takes B, 10 P takes B, 11 Q to J^ $ ch, 

11 P to Kt ^, 12 Qto B i,\2 Kt toB 3 best, 13 Kt to Kt 4, 13 Kt to Q 5, and Black has the odvantc^eT 
But why should White not proceed in this variation with 13 Kt takes Kt, 13 P takes Kt, 14 P to K 5, winning 
a piece and the game ? After 8 B takes Kt, the course given is in accordance with the '' books," and leads 
by 9 Q to R 5, 9 Q to K 2, 10 R takes P, 10 Q to B 4, 11 R to B 8 dbl ch, 11 K to K 2, 12 P to Q 4, 

12 Q takes P, 13 B to Kt 5 ch, 13 K to Q 3, 14 Kt to Q 2, 14 Kt to K B 3, 15 Q to B 7, &c, to a drawn 
game by perpetual check. We propose instead 15 Q to B 7, the simple and, we think, decisive continuation 
15 B takes Kt, 15 R takes R, 16 P to B 3, 16 Q to B 4 (16 P to K Kt 3, 17 Q to K 2), 17 Kt to Kt 3. 

The next chapter disposes of the Salvio Gambit in 4 pages, and of the Cochrane Gambit in 6 lines. We 
cannot, therefore, expect any complete analysis ; besides, the continuations given in the text of the leading 
variations are very inferior, whilst die best moves are mentioned in notes. 

A similar verdict we must pass over the next chapter, treating of the Muzio Gambit The author was 
acquainted with, and gave the many discoveries made in this Opening by the modem school, but he ought to 
mention the most important variations of the past, as Macdonnell's Gambit, 4 P to Kt 5, 5 Kt to B 3 ; or 



* The best line of play in the opinion of the Modenese school, 
t Played by Kolisch against Steinitz in the Paris Tourney. 
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Macdonnell's ingenious sacrifice in the main line of play, 4 P to Kt 5, 5 Castles, 5 P takes Kt, 6 Q takes P, 

6 Q to B 3, 7 P to Q Kt 3 ; likewise, the second variation on the loth move of this defence, 6 Q to B 3, 

7 P to K 5, 7 Q takes P, 8 P to Q 3, 8 B to R 3, 9 Kt to B 3, 9 Kt to K 2, 10 B to Q 2, 10 P to Q B 3. 

In the next chapter Mr. Wormald presents to the student a very well elaborated treatise on the Allgaier 
Gambit, dealing, in a short but complete form, with all the different forms of attack and defence used in this 
rich debut. There are but few minor points to which we need here refer. In the Allgaier Gambit proper, 

4 P to K R 4, 4 P to Kt 5, 5 Kt to Kt 5, we find, after the moves 5 P to K R 3, 6 Kt takes P, 6 K takes Kt, 
7 B to B 4 ch, 7 P to Q 4, 8 B takes P ch, 8 K to Kt 2, o P to Q 4, 9 Q to B 3, 10 Q to Q 3, the note : " If 
10 Castles, 10 P to B 6, II P takes P, 11 P takes P [?], &c. ; if 10 P to K 5, 10 Q takes B P [evidently 
a misprint], 11 Castles, 11 P to B 6, 12 P takes P, 12 P takes P, 13 Q to K 2 [?], 13 Q to K R 3 [impossible 
move, why not, instead, 13 P takes Q?], and in each case Black maintains the superiority." We doubt the 
soundness of the first variation in this note, and fitU to understand at all the second ; we may suggest instead : 
if 10 Castles, 10 P to B 6, 11 P takes P, 11 P to Kt 6, followed up by 12 Q takes R P ; and if 10 P to K 5, 

10 Q to Kt 3,* II P to R 5, II Q to B 4, 12 Castles, 12 P to B 6, &c. The first defence in the second form 
of the Allgaier (Kieseritzky) Gambit, 5 Kt to K 5, 5 P to K R 4, is shaped thus : 6 B to B 4, 6 R to R 2, 

7 P to Q 4, 7 Q to B 3, 8 Kt to Q B 3, 8 Kt to K a, 9 Castles, 9 B to R 3, 10 Q B takes P, 10 B takes B, 

11 P to K Kt 3, II B to K 6 ch, with a won game for White; the author ought to refer to the certainly 
superior course 11 B takes Kt, 12 R takes Q, 12 B takes R. The second variation of the defence^ 

5 B to K 2, is continued by 6 Q takes P, 6 P to Q 3, 7 Q to Kt 7, 7 B takes P ch, 8 K to Q sq, 

8 P takes Kt, 9 Q takes R, 9 B to Kt 5 ch, 10 B to K 2, 10 Q to Kt 4,t 11 B to B 3,J 11 B takes B ch, 

12 P takes B, 12 Q to Kt 6, 13 Q takes P ch, 13 K to B sq, 14 Q to B 5 ch, 14 Kt to K 2, and Black hof 
the better game. This we doubt, as White will remain after 15 R to B sq, 15 Kt to Q 2, 16 Q to Kt sq, 
16 Kt to K 4, 17 K to K 2, 17 R to Q sq, 18 Kt to B 3, with the exchange ahead and a safe position. In 
Paulsen's Defence, the author recommends, after 5 B to Kt 2, 6 P to Q 4, 6 Kt to K B 3, 7 B to B 4, the 
move 7 Castles, as stronger than 7 P to Q 4, whidi we cannot admit 

The last part of the treatise on the King's Gambit is occupied by the imperishable mmument of human 
tvisdom.^ Its different defences are clearly analysed^ and the author shows himself fully acquainted with the 
very extensive literature on this Opening. In few cases we differ from the opinion expressed in the " Openings,'* 
or would wish more complete analysis. Page 224 we read (after the moves 3 B to B 4, 3 P to Q 4, 

4 B takes P, 4 Q to R 5 ch, 5 K to B sq, 5 P to K Kt 4, 6 Kt to Q B 3, 6 B to Kt 2, 7 P to Q 4, 
7 Kt to K 2, 8 Kt to B 3, 8 Q to R 4, 9 P to K R 4, 9 P to K R 3, 10 K to Kt sq, 10 P to Kt 5, 
II Kt to K 5, II B takes Kt, 12 P takes B, 12 Q takes K P, 13 Q to B sq) "Black dearly cannot play 

13 Kt to Kt 3, on account of 14 P to R 5, 14 P to Kt 6, 15 Kt to K 2." We quite agree with this note, but the 
answer^ 14 B takes P, should also be analysed. Page 226, the author disposes of the important variation 
3BtoB4, 3PtoQ4,4P takes P in three lines, which we must consider unsatisfactory. Page 227 we find 
(after the moves 3BtoB4, 3PtoQ4,4B takes P, 4 Kt to K B 3, 5 Kt to Q B 3, 5 B to Q Kt 5) " Most 
of the authorities give this as Black's best move. It is inferior, however, to 5 B to Q 3," which we cannot admit 
Page 233, the defence 3 P to K B 4 is shaped thus : 4 Q to K 2, 4 Q to R 5 ch, 5 K to Q sq, 5 P takes P, 

6 Kt to Q B 3, 6 K to Q sq, 7 Kt takes P, 7 P to B 3, 8 B takes Kt, 8 R takes B, 9 Kt to K B 3, 9 Q to K 2, 
10 R to K sq, 10 P to Q 4, &c. ; the move 10 P to Q 3 is stronger, as White then replies in case of 
10 P to Q 4 by II B takes P. 

After a short but able analysis of the two forms of the declined King^s Gambit, 2 B to B 4, and 
2 P to Q 4, the author proceeds to the only remaining debut in the province of the open games ; the 
Vienna Opening, which was brought into vogue by the late Mr. Hampe, we are told. We hardly think that this 
gentleman is anxious to obtain the epitheton conferred upon him by Mr. Wormald ; at the present moment he is 
one of the leading members of the Viennese club. In the treatise on the debut we find, after 2 Kt to Q B 3, 
2 Kt to K B 3, 3 P to K B 4 ; " If 3 B to B 4, 3 B to B 4, 4 Kt to K B 3 ;" we may recommend instead, 
if 3 B to B 4, 3 Kt to Q B 3, or 3 Kt takes P. To the second defence, 2 Kt to Q B 3, the author remarks, 
after the moves 3 P to B 4, 3 P takes P, 4 Kt to B 3, 4 P to K Kt 4, 5 B to B 4, 5 B to Kt 2, 6 Castles, 6 P 
to Q3, 7P toQ4, 7 PtoKR3, 8 Pto KKt 3, 8P toKts; and tlu game is reduced to a form of the King's 
Knighfs Gambit, favourable to the first player^ we may propose instead : and the game is clearly in favour of the 
second player. To the variation called Steinitz Gambit we read, as note (after the moves 4 P to Q 4, 4 P to Q 4, 

5 P takes P, s QtoR 5 ch, 6 K to K 2, 6 B to Kt 5 ch, 7 Ktto B 3, 7 Castles, 8 P takes Kt, 8 B to Q B 4, 
•9 P takes P ch), in the Appendix, p. 317, " Mr. Zukertorthas suggested to me that, instead of 7 P takes P ch. 
White may possibly play 9 Q to Q 3, threatening 10 Q to B 5 ch." The move 9 Q to Q 3, was proposed by 



* First played br Zukertort against Stdnitz. 

t A note says hera : "If 10 B takes B ch, 11 K takes B, 11 O to Kt 4, 12 K to'B sq, 12 P to B 6, 13 P takes P, 
13 Q to Kt 6, 14 R takes B, 14 Q takes P ch, even |;ame." But how can Black equalise matters after 15 K to K sq, 
15 Q to Kt 6 ch, 16 K to K 2, 16 Q to Kt 7 ch, 17 K toQ 3? 

X We would prefer 11 Kt to B 3. 

§ Major Jaeusch's enthnsiastic eiq>ression for Bishop's Gamlxt. 
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Zukertort as answer to 8 Kt to 6 3 ; it would avail White nought after 8 B toQB 4, ^^.—8 BtoQB4,9Qto 
Q 3, 9 Kt to R 3, 10 Q to Kt 5, 10 B takes Kt ch, and wins. As a continuation of this line of play is given, 
9 K toKt sq, 10 Kt to Kt 5, 10 Kt to B 3; the proper course is 10 B takes Kt ch, 11 P takes B, 
II Kt to B 3. 

In the French game we miss, from the continuation 3 Kt to Q B 3, 3 B to Kt 5, 4 B to Q 3, 4 P to Q B 4, 
5 P takes Q P, 5 Q takes P, 6 B to Kt 5 ch, the reply 6 K to K 2 or B sq ; from the variation 3 Kt to Q B 3, 
3 Kt to K B 3, 4 B to Q 3, 4 P to B 4, 5 P takes Q P, 5 B P takes P, 6 B to Kt 5 ch, 6 B to Q 2, 7 B takes 
B ch, 7 Q takes B, the continuation, 8 P takes P, 8 Q takes P ch, 9 Q Kt to K 2, 19 Kt to Q B 3, 10 Kt 
to B 3, 10 B to B 4, II Castles, with a slight advantage. The treatise on the Sicilian Game begins with a 
history of the Opening, which contains some inaccuracies. It was not the games played in the Tourney of '51 
that raised doubts as to the soundness of i P to Q B 4, but the parties played from '54-56 ; the Sicilian never 
achieved before such a success as in '51. The Opening was rehabilitated by Anderssen in '61, and again dis- 
credited by the analytical researches and practical results of the German school in '65 and later. The modem 
main line of play, 2 Kt to Q B 3, 2 Kt to Q B 3, 3 Kt to B 3, 3 P to K 3 is continued by 4 P to Q 4 (with 
the note if 4 B to Kt 5, 4 P to Q R 3, 5 B takes Kt, 5 Kt P takes B, 6 P to Q 4 [?], 6 P to Q 4, evmgame; we think, 
the advantage is with Black, but White ought to play 6 P to Q 3, leaving Black's Pawns in a miserable posi- 
tion, and Black therefore on his fourth move E Et to K 2) 4 P takes P, 5 Et takes P, 5 Et to B 3, 6 P to 
Q R 3, far superior is the simple course 6 Et takes Et, 6 Et P takes Et (6 Q P takes Et, 7 Q takes Q 
ch, 7 K takes Q, 8 B to EEt 5) 7 P to E 5. 

In the Fianchetto the author gives, after i P to K 4, i P to Q Et 3, 2 P to Q 4, the move 2 B to Et 2, 
whilst both German Handbuchs prder 2 P to E 3. From the Queen's Gambit we miss, after i P to Q 4, 1 P 
to Q 4, 2 P to Q B 4, 2 P takes P, the move 3 Et to E B 3. 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 883. 



White. 


BlMk. 


IKttoQKtS 
S QtoKRS 
S PtoKtS 
4QxnAtM 


1 PtakesKt 
2BtoKB7 
S Angfat 


No. 564. 



No. 666. 
lRtoB7 1 BtoKaq 

2 Q to K sq 2 Anght 

8 HatM according^ 

No. 669. 
IKttoKS lKttoK6 

2 B takes Kt 2 R takes SJt 
SBtoQGch 3K xnoree 
4 R mates 

Nal67. 

1 B to B 2 IB takes P ch 

2 K takes B 2QtoR4or6 

3 B to K B sq 3 Anght 

4 Mates accoraingly 



1 QtoRsq 

2 QtoKRS 
a Mates 



No. 66B. 

1 KtoQ6 

2 Anght 



No. 660. 



to Q B sq Ch 
takes Ktch 
orBtakesQ 



1 BtoQB2 

2 Kt to B 6 

3 R to Q 5 dis ch 

4 B or R mates 

If 1 KttoQ6 
2 Kt takes Kt ch 2 K to K 6 
8 Kt to K B 4 disch 3 Anght 
4 Mates 

No. 670. 
1 K to B 2 IP mores 

2KttoKB8q 2KtoB4 
3BtoQ7ch 3KtoK6 
4 Kt to Q 2 mates 



White. 



No. 671. 



Blaek. 



IQtoKBaq IKtakesP 
2QtoQR6 2 Anght 
8 Mates aoooidingly 

If 1 KtakesKt 
2QtoB4oh 2K movee 
3 Mates 

If 1 PtakeaP 

2 Q io K Kt sq 2 Anght 

3 Mates aocoroingly 

No. 672. 
Bee Pxoblems Bertowed. 

No. 678. 

1 PtakesP 1 QtakesQ 

2 KttoB4 disch 2 QtoK6 
8 BtakesQmates 

No. 674. 

1 KtatR6toB61 Pmoyes 

2 B to B 7 2 Anght 

3 Kt mates aooordingly 



No. 



676. 

1 P mores 

2 Anght 



1 KttoB2 

2 Kt to Kt 4 
8 QuAtes 

No. 676. 
lBtoQ2 lPtoQB3 

a BtoKta 2 Pto P 6 or 

\k^ \£\ ^r 9 

3QtoKt4ch 8 QtakesQ 
4 B takes P and mates 

If 1 QtoK4ch 
2QiakesQch 2KtoKt8 

3 Kt to B 4 ch 3 Kt takes Kt 

4 Q or B mates 

If 1 QtoQ2 
2BtoKt6 2BtoQB4 

8QtoBeh4 3KtoKt3 
4 Q takes P mates 

Bee Problems Beviewed. 



White. 



Na 677. 



BMck. 



IBI0K8 lKtoK4 

2 takes Pch 2KtoQ4orKB4 

3 Kt to Q B sq 8 Anght 

or K Kt sq 
aooordingly 

4 Q mates 

Bee Problems Beriewsd. 



No. 

1 Kt to QKt 2 

2 QtoQB7ch 
8 KttoQB4ch 
4 Qmates 

If 

2 P takes B 

3 QtoKB6<di 

4 QtoKtO 



678. 

1 PtakesKt 

2KtoK4 

8 PtakesKt 

1 BtoKBSeh 

2 P tskes Kt 
8 K mores 



No. 676. 
toQB6 lKtoB6or6 

to B sq oh 2 Anght 
takes P or Kt mates accordingly 
If IKt takes Kt 
Q to B 4 ch 2 Anght 
Q<vBmates 

No. 
B toKKta 



2 KttoBS 



1 BtoKt4 

2 Anght 



3 Mates aooordingly 

Na 661. 

1 KttoK2 1 KttoB7 

2 R takes P 2QorBtoB7 

3 B to K B 4 8 Anght 

4 Mates accordingly 

If lKtoB4 
2BtoKKt7 2KttoB7 
8 B takes P 3 Ang^t 

4 Mates aooordingly 

If 1 PtoQBS 
2BtoKKt7 2KttoQB2 

3 B takes Kt 3 Anght 

4 Mates accordingly 



No. 68L 

"Whita. Black. 

1 Kt to B 4 IP takes Kt 

2 B to K 4 2 Anght 
6 Matea aooordingly 

.^ ^ UlBtoKt7 

9 Q takes Kt Pch 2 PtakesQ 
8 Ktmates 



Na 

1 PtoK3ch 

2 QtoBsq 
3QtoKB6ch 
4KtorQmatea 

-^. « IflKtakesKtatBS 

2 QtoBsq oh 2KtakesKt 
8Q 



1 KtakeaKtafcQ4 

2KtoK6 

8 K mores 



Na BM. 
1 KttoQ2ch 1 KtoQ4 
2BtoQB8 2PtoQ3 

8QtoB6ah SPtakesQ 
4 BtoQSmates 

If 2 P or R takes Kt 
3QtoB6ch 3KtoK3 

4 BtoKSmates 

If 2 BtoQB6 

3 Q takes B ch 3 K to Q 3 

4 KttakeePmates 

If lKtoB6 
20toKBeqoh 2KtoK6* 

3 Q to Ksqcn 3KtoB6 

4 Kt to K 6 mates 



O. A. here points ont » 



• H. J. 
dnal thns: 

2 Boovers 
SQtakesBoh 3KtoKt4 
4 Q takes P matea 

Or 2 B covers 
8KttoK6oh 3KtoK6orKt€ 
4 Q to K sq or takes R aocoitltBrlv 
and mates 



WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

No. 29, Adelaide. — In our last number should be " Good is good, but better carries it" 
KuRNiNNooK, which we received in due time. The List closed on the 20th January 1875. 
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OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 553, by F. W. Lord. — "Ingenious and pleasing," 
II. T. C. A. — "The variations are very good, but the White P 
at K R 3 tells a tale," W. Coates.—" Pretty, but containing 
some dual mates," W. Nash. 

No. 554, by F. Healey.— " A White Pawn at K Kt 3 was, 
unfortunately, omitted in transcribing from the author's diagram, 
thereby preventing the author's own solution, and affording a 
common-place mate in 3, by I Q to K Kt 8. 

No. 555, by W. CoATES. — " A masterly problem, the main 
variation being of extraordinary beauty," H. J. C. A. — 
"Exceedingly neat and pretty," W. Nash. 

No. 556, by J. Menzies. — "An elegant and well constructed 
stratagem," H. J. C. A. — W. Coates says : " Neat and prettv," 
but does not give the author's main idea. — " Neat, but not free 
from duals," W. Nash. 

No. 557, "My House is my Castle."— H.J. C. A. and 
C. W. M. D. propose to solve this in 3 moves, by I Kt to Q R 6, 
overlooking the defence of i P to K 5, followed by 2 R to R 4. — 
AY. Coates sends a solution in 4 moves, but his line of defence 
give* one in 3. — W. Nash sends two solutions in 4 moves, both 
of which are correct. 

No 558, " My House is my Castle."—" Very pretty, but 
very obvious," H. J. C. A. — " Variations ingenious and pretty," 
W. Coates. — " A very good and pleasing problem," W. Nash. 

N*^- 559» "My House is my Castle." — "Good, on the 
whole, although the first move is rather palpable," H. J. C. A. — 
"The variations are again very good, but the first move is not 
very recondite," W. Coates. — W. Nash hit upon the first move, 
but was baffled by the variation i P to Kt 6. 

The double solution of 557 necessarily excludes the remarks 
on this set. 

No. 560, "Heads or Tails." — "A first-rate problem; 
rich in variations, and most ably and accurately constructed," 
If. J. C. A. — "The highest praise I can bestow on this is to 
say that it is a worthy rival to the * Gluckliche Reise ' four-mover," 
W. Coates. — "A verydifficidt and beautiful problem, by far the 
best in the number," W. Nash. 

No 561, " Heads or Tails." — " Very elegant, but certainly 
BOt a hard nut," H. J. C. A. — " Good, but greatly inferior to 
560," W. Coates.—" Very pretty and correct,^' W. Nash. 

No. 562, " Heads or Tails." — " A very clever specimen 
of the genus block," H. J. C. A.— "Pretty, but with few 
plausible first moves," W. Coates. — " Rather weak," W. Nash. 

Remarks on the set. — " The four-mover is first rate, and 
rather throws its companions into the shade, but the composer 
deserves great credit for the accurate and skilful constniction of 
this beautiful set," H. J. C. A. — "A very good set, but the 
three-movers are medium compared with the four-mover," 
W. Coates. — "A very good set, though No. 3 has nothing 
but correctness to commend it. I believe the only dual in the 
set is in No. 560, where, after I P to Kt 6, White can reply 
with either Kt to R 4 or K 4," W. Nash. 

No. 563, "All intricate, &c." — "Pretty, but palpable," 
H. J. C. A. — "Exceedingly beautiful, and of more than 
average difficulty," W. Coates. — " Ingenious," W. Nash. 

No. 564, "All intricate, &c." — ^This problem can be 
done in 3 moves by I Q to K Kt 5, as pointed out by H. J. C. A., 
W. Coates and W. Nash. 



No. 565, "All intricate, &c."— "A little gem," 
H. J. C. A. — " The best three-mover on the page," W. Coates. 
^" Rather neat." W. Nash. 

No. 566, "Die Wacht am Rhein."— "Pretty, but better 
as a three-mover," H. J. C. A. — "Highly ingenious, but better 
almost as a three-mover," W. Coates.— "Would have been 
better as a three-mover, bat even then would be very poor," 
W. Nash. 



No. 567, "Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat."— " Fair," 
H. J. C. A.— "Very neat and pretty," W. Coates.— 
" Ingenious," W. Nash. 

No. 568, "Palmam Qui Meruit Ferat."— "A decided 
improvement on its predecessor," H. J. C. A. — "Rich in 
variation, and difficult. TTie best three-mover in the number," 
W. Coates.—" Very foir," W. Nash. 

No. 569, "Combine." — "A brilliant and interesting 
problem, H. J. C. A. — "A good problem, but too much 
checking," W. Coates. — " A very fine problem ; next in merit 
to 560, ''^W. Nash. 

No. 570, "Combine."— "Very tame," H. J. C. A.— 
**Forcc<l moves make a pretty, but not a difficult problem," 
W. Coates. 

No. 571, "A Bird in the S()Lnri>i:." — "An agreeable 
specimen of its cl.'i'^s/' H. J. C. A. — "The \'ariations are 
numerous and good," W. Coates. — " A good problem, although 
easy," W. Nash. 

No. 572, "Pro Rege et Legk." — There is no solution to 
this problem if Black play i R to Q R 2. 

No. 573, " Morgenroth." — " A very juvenile production," 
H. J. C. A. — " Evidently the production of a tyro,' W. Coates. 
—"Very poor," W. Nash. 

No. 574, "Morgenroth." — "Very stale and easy," 
H. J. C. A.— "Will bracket with 573," W. Coates.— " Very 
poor," W. Nash. 

No. 575, by C. Callander. — " Neat, but neither difficult nor 
free from the dual complaint," H. J. C. A. — "Decidedly inferior 
to this composer's usual style," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 576, by H. J. C. Andrews. — "A somewhat deceptive 
position. The duals are bad," S. H. Thomas. — W. Nash how- 
ever points out a move by which the author's solution is 
fhistrated, thus : i B to Q 2, i Q to Q 2, 2 R to Kt 5, 
2 R to K B sq. 

No. 577, by S. H. Thomas. — This problem admits of two 
solutions, of which H. J. C. A. gives both, W. Nash the one 
that is not the author's, and W. Coates the author's own. 

No. 578, by C. W., of Sunbury. — "A beautiful problem, 
perhaps the best in the number," H. J. C. A. — "An uninteresting 
study,^* S. H. Thomas. — "Rather pretty, but the first move 
could not be more obvious," W. Nash. — "An ingenious atui 
beautiiul problem, the mates are all very elegant," W. Coates. 

No. 579, " Chess Nuts."— " Cleverly constructed, but the first 
move is rather obvious," H. J. C. A. — "A very pretty problem," 
S. H. Thomas.— "A capital problem," W. Nash.— "The varia- 
tions are good, and the problem is of average difficulty," W. 
Coates. 

No. 580, " Chess Nuts." — " A clever example of the block 
pattern," H. J. C. A. — "Ingenious and difficult, S. H. Thomas. 
— " Very neat and fair," ^ . Nash. — " It is obvious that the B 
must move first, but the solution is very beautiful," W. Coates. 

No. 581, "Chess Nuts."—" Good, the best of the set," H. J. 
C. A. — " Possesses but average quality, and is inferior to its two 
predecessors," S. H. Thomas. — "The best problem in the 
number," W. Nash. — "A good problem, but inferior to many 
four movers before it," W. Coates. 

Remarks ox the Set. — "An able and accurate set," 
H. J. C. A. — "A set containing nothing brilliant or masterly, 
but pijetty, and fairly difficult," S. H. Tho.mas. — "I consider 
this m every respect the best set published this month. All the 
problems are good and free from duals," W. Nash. — "A 
pretty good set, but wants depth," W. Coates. 

No. 582, " Good is good, &c." — " An el^nt and ingenious 
stratagem," H. J. C. A.— "Exceedingly good," S. H. Thomas. 
— " Neat, but very simple," W. Nash.—" Pretty, but the want 
of variations makes it ea.sy," W. Coates* 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problem Na 597.— By D. Clark, Barnaul, Siberia. Problem No. 598. — By Charles A. Gilberc. 

BLACK. BLACK. 



WHITE. 

^Vhite to play and mate in three n 



Problem Na 599.— By the late V. N. Portilla. 

BLACK. 



White to play and mate in three n 
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Problem No. 6cx>. — By L. A. A., (a lady.) 

BLACK. 




WHITE. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 



THE WESTMINSTER PAPERS. 



PROBLEMS. 



THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
No.floi tio.iM. No. eos. 

Adelaide " AdeUde." " Adslaida." 



{Mm, m m 


vC 


■ULJ 




I^G^ 




^ 



lopta^Hid nBteinUiTMmr 



WUtfl to fAej mnd mato in tfareo tooth. Wlute to play and nuta in foor m 








^^W 



51 ^^"^ 






White to play ud moto in 




While to piny and mate in toor m 
No.eoe. 






w 

UK- 



^ 



■ SB 

i 




four movn. WUIa to play and m 



WMte to play and mats in four mona. 
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PROBLEMS. 



No. 610.— By J. W. Abbor. 

BLACK. 



w'% r->< 'm^^ 



r^x.>. • 






v./ 






P^' 

fe 



^ -^ 






'/^//j.. 



^ 

^/«^/' 






•^ r 

y///... 



it 



W>' 



m 

mm ^ 







.'f 




^/,^/ .// 






^^36^ • W'" 



I, 






px ' 
1^// 



ri 








tor 



WHITB. 

White to plaj and mate in three move*. 



No. 611.— By P. H. Beitkett. 

BLACK. 









?/"',^, 






k;^ 






f" 









' y. •/ -■■■ 



^y'oyy^^yv 












J' 






'/,/., 









t 



L 



White to plaj and mate in three moves. 



No. 612.— By F. W. LoBO. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 



No. 613.— By J. Mbbizbb. 

BLACK. 










WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three mores. 



No. 614.— 9y Jaxbs Pibbcb and W. T. Pibbcb. 

BLACK. 



¥'■ '"' 



1^ 



'/■''Z 

m^c 














m 






•% 






1 



if' 







i 






'% 

i 



iM^/.'- 






1 I. i 










WHITB. 

White to pUy and mate in three mores. 



No. 616.— By 6. BoBorsov, Hexham. 

BLACX. 




WHITB. 

White to play and mate in three mores. 



No. 616.— By G. J. Blatbb. 

BLACK. 




White to play and mate in three BDoret. 
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No. 617.— By J. 0. Wb«. 

BLACK. 



No. 61&— By H P. Fbxdxbicx. 

BLACK. 




WHITB. 

While to play and mate in three 



White to play and mate in four mores. 
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GAME 301. 

Played at ParsBell*s, 8th Jannary 1876, Iwfeween 
Ber. 8. Bamshaw M.A., of Hemswoith, ntiar 
Fontefntct, and Mr. A. Mocatta. 
Allgaier Gambit. 



r White. 

BxT. B. Eabvbhaw. 

1 P to K4 

2 PtoKB4 

3 KttoKBS 

4 P toKB4 
6 KttoKS 

6 BtoB4 

7 PtoQ4 

8 KttoQS 

9 P take« P 

10 Q takes P 

11 Q to B i 

12 Kt to B 3 

13 B to K Kt 6 (0) 

14 Kt to Q 6 
16 K to Q 2 

16 Kt takes K B P 

17 QRtoKsq 

18 Kt to B 4 

19 B toQ 3 (d) 

20 P to Kt 4 (e) 

21 K to B sq 

22 B Ukes B 

23 Kt to Kt 6 

24 Kt to K 7 cb (f) 
26 B takes Kt 

26 KRtoKsq 

27 R takes B 

28 P toQ6 

29 RtoR7 

90 Q to Q 4 (g) 
21 B takes Kt 
38 RtoRS 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 



Black. 

Mb. a. Moci.nA. 

PtoK4 
P takes P 
P to K Kt 4 
PtoKt6 
PtoKR4 
Kt to K R 3 
PtoQ3 
PtoB6 
P takes P (a) 
BtoKtS 
K2 



fb) 



Qtol 
KttoQ2 
PtoKB3 
Q takes Pch 
Castles 

16 QtoKt3 

17 B to Kt 2 

18 QtoB4 

19 QtoR4ch 

20 Q takes P ch 

21 B takes Kt 

22 Kt takes B 

23 Kt to Q 4 

24 Kt takes Kt 

25 Q R CO K sq 

26 R takes R 

27 R to Q sq 

28 QtoR4 

29 RtoKsq 
80 Kt to B 4 

31 B takes B 

32 Q to Kt 4 



And after a few more moves White resigns. 

(a) Thensnal course 9BtoK2, I0BtoK3 
(orB 4K lOB takesPch, 11 K to Q 2, ftc.,ia 

certainly ^pnterMlo, as the move in the text 
loses the Gambit Pawn, and leayes Black with 
ihe inferior position. 

(b) If 12 Kt to B 8, 13 B to K Kt 6 would be of 
diaastroas consequences. 

(c) White conld here simply maintain the su- 
periority in position by a qaiet development 
of his forces, e.g., 13 B to B 4. 13 Castles, 14 
K to Q 2, 14 B to Kt 2, 15 Q R to K sq, Ac., he 
bad, however, the opportunity to go in for im- 
mediate attack, commencing with 13 P to K 5, as 
tba following variations may show : 

13P10K6 13 P takes P (or A) 

14 B to K Kt 5 14 Q to Q 8 (or a) 

16 Kt takes P 16 ~ 

16 P takes Kt 10 

17 K to Q 2 17 

18 K to B sq 18 

19 R to K sq ch 19 



20 Kt to K 4, with a fine game. 



Kt takes Kt 
Q takes P ch 
Q to Q 3 ch 
KttoB4 
KtoQ2 



(a) 14 P to K B 3 
15 Q to Q3 
10 Kt takes Kt 

17 R to R 2 

18 Q to Q B 3 

19 Castles 
a Pawn ahead and a 



15 Kt to Q 5 

16 KttakesKBPch 

17 B takes Kt 

18 B lakes P 

19 R to K B sq 

20 B to Q Kt 3, with 
rood position. 

(A) 
14 BtoKKt5 
16 KttoQ5 
If 16 Q to R 2, 16 Kt takes K B P, 16 Q to Kt 
3 (16 Q to B4, 17 Kt takes B) 17 Ktto B 4, Stc. 

16 P takes BP 16QtoR2 

17 K to Q 2, with a passea Pawn ahead and 
the better position. 

(d) Quite unintelligihle. White chooses to lose 

win the 



13 Castles 

14 P to K B 3 

15 Q to Kt 2 



Khen he hod the opportunity to v 
>, with a splendid position, by 



19 Kt 



a piece, w 

exchangp 
firom B 6 to Q 6. 

(e) Making matters still worse. 20 K to B aq 
was ce tainly preferable. 

(f ) As White intended to go <»l with the game, 
he ought to tflke the Rook, out hia best move, 
I think, WHS to resign. 

(g) li 3() R takes Kt, Black wins, of oonise, 
by 30 R to K 8 ch. 



GAMES. 

J^o/ed by J. H. ZUKERTORT. 
GAME 302. 

Game, by Correspondence, between Wm. Nash 

and W. T. Pierce. 

Rny Lopes. 

White. Black. 



Mr. W. Nash. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to K B 8 

3 B to Kt 6 

4 BtoR4 

5 Castles 

6 P to 6 4 (a) 
7PtoK6 

8 R to K sq 

9 B takes Kt 

10 Kt takes P 

11 Kt to Q B 3 

12 Kt to B 6 

13 BtakesB (c 

14 Kt to Kt 3 

15 Q to B so 

16 Q Kt to K 2 

17 Kt takes Kt 

18 Q to K 3 

19 P to Q B 4 

20 Q takes R (d) 

21 QRtoQsq, 

22 R takes Q 

23 P to Kt 3 

24 P takes P 
26 RtoQsq 

26 Kt to K 2 

27 P to K 6 (h) 

28 Kt to B 4 

29 R takes R 

30 Kt takes P 

31 KttakesQBP 



Mr. W. T. Pixxcs. 

1 PtoK4 

2 Kt to Q B 3 

3 P to Q R3 

4 Kt to B 3 
6 BtoK2 
6 P takes P 
7KttoK6 

8 Kt to B 4 

9 Q P takes B 

10 Castles 

11 KttoKS 

12 B to Kt 4 (b) 

13 Q takes B 

14 R to Q sq 

15 QtoKt3 

16 Kt to Q 6 

17 R takes Kt 

18 RtoQ4 

19 R to Q 6 

20 Q takes Q 

21 B to B 4 (e) 

22 B takes R 

23 P to Q Kt 4 (f) 
24BPtakesP 

25 R to Q sq (g) 

26 R to Q 3 

27 P takes P 

28 B to Kt 8 
20 B takes P 
30 BtakesP 

Resigns. 




Notes by Mr. C. Benbon, of Birmingham. 

(a) R to K sq may also be adopted, but the 
text move seems the more forcible of the two. 
If R to K sq, the following, from a game 
between Messrs. De Yere and Wisker, is a 
probable continuation :— 

6 Pto 

7 Pto 

8 Bto 

9 QtoQ2 
log takes B 

11 P takes P 

12 Castles K R 



7 BtoKt3 

8 PtoQBS 

9 BtoQ5 

10 B takes Q Kt 

11 Pto Q 4 

12 P takes P 

and the iKwitions are about equaL 

(b) Q takes Q obviously loses a piece. 

(c) Q to K Kt 4 is often played here ; and the 
following examples, from actual play, of the 
attack resulting from it, may perhaps prove not 
uninteresting :— 

13 Q to K Kt 4 13 Kt to Q 5 (B) 

14 B takes B 14 B takes Kt 

16 Q to R 4 16 P to K B 3 (A) 

16 P takes P 16 P takes P 

and White has the superior game. 

(A) 

16 Q to Q 2 

§RtoQ8q 16PtoQB4 

toK7 17KRtoK8q 

B takes B P and wins a piece. 

13 BtakesB 



16 
17 
18 



14 QRtakesB 
16 Q takes Q 

16 Kt to K 7 ch 

17 P to B 4 

18 P to B 6 

19 P to B 6 

20 Kt r^i K 2 

21 Kt takes Kt 

22 Kt to Q 4 

23 P takes P ch 

24 RtoK3 
26 R to Q sq^ 

26 Kt takes B ch 

27 K R to Q 3 

28 PtoQB4 



14 Q to K Kt 4 
16 Kt takes Q 

16 K to R sq 

17 Kt to K 3 

18 Kt to Q 6 

19 B to K 3 

20 Kt to B 4 

21 B takes Kt 

22 BtoK3 

23 K takes P 

24 R to K Kt sq 
26 Q R to Q sq 

26 P takes Kt 

27 R to Q 4 

28 R takes R 



29 R takes R, and White eventually won the 
gwne. 

(d) This is a good move, and gives White an 
advantage in position, though not sufficient to 



decide the contest. In a game between Messrs. 
Gossip and W. T. Pierce the former played here 

R to Q sq. then followed 21 5i?^J?i^, and the 

^ R takes R 

game eventually was drawn. 

(e) Would not Q takes R have been moi^ 
serviceable ? for after 

22 R takes Q 22 B to K 3 

23 P to Q Kt 3 

Black certainly has more liberty of action than 
in the actual game. 

(f) There seems nothing better to do. Mr. 
Pierce cannot ujldouble his Pawn8, except at 
the expense of one of them, unless he tiUces his 
Rook out of play. 

(g) This is bad, he should rather have played 

26 B to Kt 3 
26PtoKB4 26PtoKR3 

27RtoQB8q 27RtoR2 

though even then White has the superior game 
If White should prefer to continue with 
27PtoKB6 27BtoR2 

28RtoQ7 28RtoQB8q 

29 P to K 6 29 P takes P 

SOP takes P 30 RtoKsq 

Black should escape with a drawn game. 

(h) An excellent move, which brings matters 
to a speedy close, and one overlooked by Mr. 
Pierce when he played 26 R to Q sq. 



GAME 303. 

Allgaier Gambit. 
Played in the summer of 1871, at Berlin. 



White. 

J. H. ZUUBIOST. 

1 PtoK4 
2PtoKB4 

3 Kt to K B 3 

4 PtoKR4 
6 Kt to K 6 

6 BtoB4 

7 P takes P 
8PtoQ4 

9 Kt to Q B 3 

10 B to Kt 6 ch 

11 Castles 

12 Kt takes P ch (b) 

13 Kt takes B 

14 R takes P 
16 B takes Kt 

16 Q to 02 

17 R to K sq ch 

18 B takes P 

19 PtoKKtS 

20 Q to Kt 6 

21 Q to K 7 



Black. 
Dr. Stosch. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 

7 
8 



PtoK4 
P takes P 
PtoKKt4 
PtoKt6 
KttoKBS 
P toQ4 
BtoQ3 
KttoR4 
9 QtoK2 

10 KtoQsq (a) 

11 Q takes P 

12 K to K 2 

13 P takes Kt (c) 

14 Kt takes R 
16 B to B 4 (d) 

R to Kt sq 
KtoQsq 
K toBsq 
g to R 6 (e) 
BtoKtS 
Resigns 



1« 
17 
18 
19 
20 



(a) 10 P CO B 3, 10 K to B sq and 10 B to Q 3 
are the other three moves given in the " lK)oks," 
all four lead in a practical play to a very favour- 
able game for the first player. 

(b) The "books " give here 12 R takes P, 12 
Kt takes R, 13 B takes Kt, 13 B takes Kt, 14 B 
takes B, &c., and warn against 12 Kt takes P ch, 
giving, as continuation, 12 K to K 2, 13 Kt takes 
R, 13 P to Kt 6, 14 Q to K 2 ch. K to B sq. 16 Q 
to K 8ch, 16 K to Kt 2, 16 Q to B 7 ch. 16 K takes 
Kt, 17 Q to K 8 ch, 17 K to Kt 2, and Black wins. 
I think the course chosen in this game fa 
superior to the immediate sacrifice of the ex- 
change, as it wins a Pawn and breaks up 
Black's Queen's flank. 

(c) If Black play 13 P to Kt 6. White forces 
the game by 14 Q to K 2 oh, 14 K to B sf^ (best). 
15 Q to K 8 ch, 16 K to Kt2, 16 Q to B 7 ch, 16 
KtoR3, 17 RtakesP. 

(d) 15 P to Kt 6 would avail nought, e.g., 16 P 
to Kt 6, 16 Q to K so ch, 16 K to Qsq, 17Q takes 
P. 17 Q takes Q, 18 B takes Q, and White will win 
after capturing the Q P, which cannot be effect- 
ually detbnded. 

(e) This precipitates the defeat, but "Black's 
game was, anyhow, past redemption. 
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No. 108.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 

Sent by Stephen, Hackney, as from actual play. 

A's Hand. 














jm 


















V 








4» ♦ 

4* 
4» 4 


; Hand. 




















9 




9 
9 



B's Hand. 








Z's Hand. 



9 9 



9 9 










Spades trumps. Score 3 all A to lead and win. 




o o 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 105. 
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^0^ 

0^0 


<y 
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^ ft 






^^^ 








0^0 
0% 











1. A leads lowest Heart B, takes with King ; won by B. 

2. 6 leads Heart Ace, Z trumps with Club ; won by Z. 

3. Z leads Club 5, A covers with King ; won by A. 

4. A leads Hearts Queen, B discards Diamond 3, and Z trumps 

with Club 7; won by Z. 

5. Z leads Club 8, B takes with Queen ; won by B. 

6. B leads Club Ace, A discards Spade 5, and X Spade 2 ; won 

byB. 

7. B leads a Diamond, Z puts on the 2, and X covers A's Knave 

with Ace ; won by X. 



8. X leads Heart Knave, B trumps with his long trump^ C]iib4» 

and Z discards Spade 8 ; won by B. 

9. B leads a Diamond, Z puts on the King, and X throws Uie4 ; 

won by Z. 

10. Z leads Diamond 7, A discards Spade 6^ and X wins with 

the 10 ; won by X. 

1 1. X leads a Spade, B puts on Ace ; won by B. 

12. B leads Spade 3, Z winB with King ; won by Z. 

13. Z leads Diamond 9 ; won by Z. 



Solutions received from £. J. ; Post Card, ao name, Brighton ; Z and Check Jack— righL All others wrong. 



Pressure of space compels us again to hold over Review of " Round Games." 
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AFTERNOON WHIST. 

Extract from the "Times" i2Th February 1875. 



Everbody agrees that the present age is transcendently superior 
to any that has gone before. It is grimly earnest, it is aggres- 
sively benevolent, its preachers and lecturers are always screwing 
ns up to the highest point of moral energy, bidding us ascertain 
our mission and do oiur work. Public opinion keeps statesmen 
from jobs, and even a Bishop can no longer be likened to a cor- 
morant perched by the Tree of Life. How different is all from 
the easy and pleasant but scandalous old times described by 
Mr. Greville, when everybody had such an elastic conscience and 
such very queer notions of propriety ! But now and then some- 
thing occurs to make us doubt whether society in general has 
quite reached the plateau of moral elevation from which its pro- 
imets and guides look down. It would rather seem that a great 
number of people are disposed to compensate themselves for 
-what they find strict and formal in life, by carrying beyond due 
bounds the liberties that remain to them. Of this we have 
indications in various popular amusements, which, within our 
time, have attained a mischievous degree of exaggeration. The 
increase of wealth, the facilities for travelling, and the concourse 
of vast assemblies of spectators have oianged the whole 
character of horse racing— and changed it much for the worse — 
within our time. It is now more a trade than a pastime, and 
the betting, instead of being merely subsidiary, is often the 
principal object of the meeting. Individuals win or lose far 
more money than of old, and the number of those who bet has 
increased fifty-fold. Even the healthful pursuits of boating and 
cricket are now associated with the gambler's greed, for the 
** public " which interests itself in a match or a race is to be 
reckoned by the million, an^ the million can do nothing but lay 
its money. 

Another once harmless amusement seems likely to be similarly 
abused. The game of Whist is the most generally and abidingly 
attractive of all games. It mingles chance with skill sufficiently 
to excite ever new interest, and to relieve the mind from the 
strain which attaches to a game dependent upon skill alone. It 
is played with equal zest by young and old ; mere children some- 
times take a strong fancy to it, and those who acquire the taste 
for it generally continue to play as long as their faculties endure. 
It occupies a larger section of a man's life than any other amuse- 
ment or pastime that can be named. " You do not play Whist, 
young man," said Talleyrand ; ** you prepare for yourself an un- 
happy old age." Within the present century it has established 
itself in every part of the world, and this country may be 
proud of having originated a pastime which is one of the 
solaces of humanity. A chief merit of Whist, as traditionally 
played, has been that it is not a gambling game. This has been 
a great element in its success. The most grave and reverend 
personages could take a hand, the game could penetrate the 
most decorous circles of domestic life, and, above all, the less 
experienced plaver could join in the game without the fear of los- 
ing or causing his partner to lose anything that he would think 
seriously about on tne morrow. The gains and losses equalised 
themselves pretty well in the long run, and the devotee of the 
game enjoyed the pleasiure inseparable from playing for a stake 



without the danger of being victimised or of victimising anybody 
else. Some of the greatest players of the old time used to be 
conspicuous examples of moderation in that respect. 

But we are changing all this. Our ancestors tempted fortune 
. at Faro and Hazard, but it was left to this generation to make 
the game of Whist the vehicle of ruinous gambling. It is ruin- 
ous for the most part because men of very different fortunes play 
together. If four millionaires of about equal skill were always 
to sit down at the same table, the gains and losses would equalise 
themselves ultimately as surely as if they were playing for nothing 
but shilling points, because each would be able to go on with a 
cool head and a light heart until the end. But the players 
are as often as not young men with no great amount of 
money, who play and lose, and run into debt, and borrow luid 
play again, till at last the time comes when tliey can play 
no more. Or they have acquired, by incessant play, a 
superior skill, which becomes a most valuable accomplish- 
ment ; in fact, they make a living out of cards. Then, there 
are the rich young men who play well ; these have a better 
chance of success, for they can hold their own through a long 
Yvax of bad cards. There are also the rich young men who play 
badly ; these, it need hardly be said, are looked upon as valu- 
able friends and readily welcomed. High play thus causes 
many a liability which embarrasses a whole future career. 
Sometimes the losses of an individual create a scandal, some- 
times there is a scandal of another kind. But nothing inter- 
rupts the steady play by day and night, and, as everything is 
rising in this period of prosperity, of course stakes tend to 
rise also. The effect of all this is unfavourable not only 
to the fortunes and the moral tone of the players, but to 
their usefulness to themselves and others. How many duties, 
official or private, are neglected through the passion for 
Whist ! Even politics, society, and its amusements, cease to 
attract those whose thoughts are always on the card-table. 
There is no one so absorbed, so incapable of taking a reasonable 
interest in the various concern of life, as the gambler, whether on 
the Turf or at the table. After he takes to this pursuit he can 
follow nothing else, the worthier objects which attracted hun 
before drop from his desires, and almgst from his memory ; the 
Whist-table, with its high stakes, absorbs his whole mind, and, 
so far as his ability extends, society suffers in consequence. We 
have referred to Mr. GreviUe's Memoirs as a faithful mirror of 
some of the prominent vices and follies of a bygone generation. 
Not the least instructive part of that remarkable work is the 
record which it affords of the author's own participation in 
those frivolities, and of the remorse which follo\\ed them. Yet 
Mr. Greville's occasional devotion to the Turf or tlie card-table 
was innocence itself, compared with the idolatrous homage paid 
to them by their modem votaries. The evil is a growing one, 
and, though beyond the reach of legislative interference, it 
deserves to be noted as one of the scandals of the age, which, 
unless checked by the voice of public opinion, may ultimately 
sap the morals of the country. 



Extract from the "Gazette" i2th February 1875. 

7TH Hussars.— Major the Honourable Walter Harbord is removed from the Army, Her Majesty having no further occasion 
for his .<«ervices. 

About a month ago there were ominous whispers at the clubs that a case of cheating had occurred. Soon it 
was said that an Englishman was the culprit ; then that it was an officer in the army. The name was given in 
confidence, and at last every one openly gave the name of a man highly connected, and in Her Majesty's 
Service. The Tipus usually treats of those subjects that for the moment possess passing interest, and 
accordingly, on the morning of the 12th ult, we had the article given above duly served up for breakfast. 
It is not clear what afternoon Whist in I^ondon has to do with cheating at Baccarat at Nice ; but had not the 
cheating taken place the subject would not have formed such a prominent topic of conversation, and the 
D'rn^s would not have written about cards. We are only too glad to see the leading journal take an interest 
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in the subject, although we cannot quite agree with its views. Gambling, by which we mean playing for 
larger stakes than the players can afford, is without doubt an evil ; and notwithstanding the assertions of the 
Fuld to the contrary, we bear witness to the fact that Whist is played for much higher stakes now than it was 
3, 4, or 5 years ago. It is said that in former days large fortunes were played for, and we have evidence to 
this effect. But the men who lost were men of large fortunes. We do not assert that men of large fortunes 
play for very high stakes now, but the middle classes — ^the men of good position — Merchants, Lawyers^ 
Doctors and Tradesmen play for stakes that make one's hair stand on end It is beside the question to say 
that men only play for ;^i points or ;^5 points. We care nothing about that In the long run this, in the 
generality of cases, will come pretty nearly even, given a small per centage for skill, but the points are but drops in 
the ocean. It is the betting that does the mischief, and when we hear of men in the class of life of which we are 
speaking losing ;^i,ooo, ^2,000, ^3,000 and ;^i 0,000 in a day, we venture to think these are lazger stakes 
than were ever played before in this class. Of these 4 losses we are personally cognizant of 3, and we are pretty 
sure of our authority for the 4th. All Whist players regret and deplore these excesses, and the remedy must 
rest with the gamblers and their friends. The club can do nothing ; the committee can do nothing, except by 
the influence each committee man can bring to bear on the gamblers, and let us remark on this that the club^ 
as a rule, should insist on having card players on the committee. It is too common to elect respectable old 
gentlemen, who have little or no sympathy with the rising generation, and who cannot guide or influence them. 
A card player on the committee is, to some extent, responsible for the good conduct of the players in the card- 
room, and if a moderate and popular player with tact be chosen, he will often be able to stop a quarrel and 
induce men to be more moderate. Laws forbidding gambling are of none effect The interference of the com- 
mittee aggravates, rather than paUiates the disease. Heavy bets can generally be stopped by a judicious 
friend, and it is only by the sense of the individual, and at the instance of one whom the gambler respects and 
desires to please, that the reform ^can be effected ; and, with our views on the subject, we are bound to say 
men are too reticent in speaking on such subjects ; and, when they do speak, they do not take into considera- 
tion the dif!iculties of the case, and therefore do not take sufficient pains to ensure success. Men say the club 
can stop gambling. The committee can stop high play. If they reflect at all on the subject they will see they 
can only drive gamblers from the club, but this is not stopping gambling. It is only driving it to a new chan- 
nel, and it must always be remembered that the best place for gambling is a public room, and the worst (to 
which our advisers would have us go) is a private house. When the Betting Bill was before Parliament our 
legislators thought that by stopping the respectable betting men, who receive money on commission, they 
would stop betting. The most respectable of these (against whose honour we never heard a doubt) thereupon 
stopped business, and afler a time the Walter Montague gang began to advertise in Belgium, Italy and Russia 
that glorious scheme for insuring against losses on the turf which has given us such a good opportunity of 
marking the intelligence of the European community in this 19th century. Mr. Anderson's bill no doubt 
stopped those men who respect the Law, but did it stop these worthies receiving thousands of pounds. 
On the contrary, when the matter was brought before the Government, did they not do that which was 
unlawful, though right, in retaining and returning letters addressed through the post to these persons ? If 
there could be collected all the rules, regulations and statutes issued by the authorities of the world against 
gambling, a monument of human folly would be raised higher than St Paul's. Hell is paved with good 
intentions, and we doubt not that our rulers intended to be wise and prudent in the matter, but be the laws 
wise or prudent, they have always failed in carrying their assumed point, viz., to stop gambling. We 
ventured to prophecy that when this Bill passed gambling would increase at cards. We said, then, that 
instead of a book-maker who was solvent, and who received our money before the race (and to our thinking, 
there was no harm in this in any sense of the word), we should have amateur book-makers who did not 
understand the business, and who would bet on credit, and who would certainly come to grief. We 
have lived to see our prophecy fulfilled ; but the mischief, from our point of view, is that the losses of these 
book-makers and gamblers are all put down to poor Whist Betting for ready money is the best form of 
betting. We have often been scolded for speaking of th^ subject in these pages, and, at the risk of being called 
a bore, we repeat : betting at cards should be for ready money. There should be no owing — ^no accoimts. A 
player who goes to his afternoon or evening Whist should know the amount he is willing to risL This sum he 
should take with him, and when it is lost, if he be a sensible man, he will retire for the day. It is like the 
dram drinking. If you cannot restrain yourself, take the pledge. If you cannot master yourself, except by 
some outward bond, give the bond In this case the bond would be not to play after a loss of a given stmo. 
With the 7/>///rj article we have said we cannot entirely agree. If gambling exists, it is wise to acknowledge the 
fact ; but we do not get rid of an evil by shutting our eyes and declaring we cannot see it If gambling can 
be regulated it is in the afternoon that this can be most easily accomplished. Then the players do not desire 
to play for as much as after dinner, and for gambling purposes, and especially gambling at Whist, the afternoon 
rubber is certainly the best It is scarcely necessary to add that Whist is the worst possible game for gambling 
piuposes. 

We are aware that we have wandered far away from our text — ^we should very much prefer keeping away 
from it altogether. To cheat at cards is so repulsive and revolting to the mind that we turn from it as from 
a hideous nightmare. That an ofiicer in the army, a man in a high position in life by birth and station, 
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should so degrade himself seems incomprehensible, and failing to regard the name he bears, we cannot be 
surprised that he should care nothing for the honour of his country, or that, being content to risk his own 
position, he could be expected to have any regard for the estimation in which we are held abroad. As an 
Englishman we feel lowered by this act. Englishmen have had many favours conferred upon them in the 
different clubs of the world. In spite of the snobs that go everywhere, the bulk of Englishmen that travel 
are gentlemen and trustworthy. The Continental Clubs have always so treated our countrymen, but how 
now? Given this example, are there no more? Is this man an abortion, a thing produced by some unnatural 
means, or what ? The cheating took place. One of our most respected sporting men was present. He 
reported the matter to the Horse Guards, and the Duke of Cambridge shewed his sense of the indignity 
inflicted on the people by removing the name from the Army. He did his duty promptly, and we thank him 
for it It is satisfactory to know that Major Harbord was punished by losing the value of his commission 
(about ^8,000), and the public announcement in the Gazette is, we trust, sufficient notice to the world to 
take care to pass over to the other side and avoid the man who has committed the highest offence known to 
men of honour. We have reason to believe that the name has been withdrawn from two West End Clubs, 
and we can only express our astonishment at this being permitted. Expulsion is the only course that can be 
tolerated in such cases. We have only to add that at the game of Baccarat the most important card for 
winning is the 9. In this case the nines were placed in a flat note purse, and a 9 was brought out with 
the notes and placed under the purse at the right time. We cannot therefore even say that the modus operandi 
was either clever or original 



THE LAWS OF SINGLE DUMMY. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — I took occasion, in your last number, to mention, incidentally, the loose manner in which the laws of 
Whist are stated. Considering their number, it would be a tedious task to point out to how great an extent 
they are open to criticism. But the " laws and exceptions " of Single Dummy are not numerous, and can be 
more easily dealt with. They are thus stated in Baldwin : — 

" Dummy is played by 3 players." 

" One hand, called Dummy's, lies exposed on the table." 

" The Laws are the same as those of Whist, with the following exceptions : — 

1. Dumm/s partner has not the choice of dealing for himself or Dummy : he must deal for Dummy, 
vide p. 95, *' Treatise on Short Whist, by James Clay." 

2. Dummy is not liable to the penalty of a revoke, as his adversaries see his cards ; should he revoke, and 
the error not be discovered until the trick is turned and quitted, it stands good. 

3. Dummy, being blind and deaf, his partner is not liable for an error whence he can gain no advantage. 
Thus he may expose some or all of his cards, or may declare that he has the game or trick, &&, without 
incurring any penalty. If, however, he lead from Dummy's hand, when he should lead from his own, or 
vice versd^ a suit may be called from the hand which ought to have led. 

I propose now to deal with these laws and exceptions. 

Law I serves only to throw doubt upon the fact of Dummy being a player. 

Law 2. — The word "exposed" is here used in its popular sense; but as it has a technical meaning at 
Whist, it only tends to create confusion. 

Exception i. — Except for the reference to Clay, any one would be reasonably under the impression that 
Dummy's partner always dealt for Dummy, and never for himself. This very elaborate exception is most 
tersely put by Cavendish, viz.. Dummy deals at the commencement of each rubber. 

Exception 2. — There is no necessity for the latter portion. The first portion of the exception is not that 
Dummy must follow suit, but that he is not liable if he does not. The latter portion is thus mere repetition ; 
as soon as it is admitted that Dummy cannot revoke, a trick turned and quitted must " stand good." It might 
be urged that the words are necessary, because under law 73 of the Whist code, ** a revoke is established if 
the trick in which it occur be turned and quitted, or if either the revoking player or his partner, whether in his 
right turn or otherwise, lead or play to the following trick," and that the words " turned and quitted," in the 
second portion of exception 2, referred to an absolute turning and quitting, and were meant to exclude the 
constructive turning and quitting, where Dummy had renounced, and the cards lying ungathered upon the 
table, there had been an act of play by himself or his partner. But this argument could not hold good, because 
if Dummy cannot revoke, he cannot acquire a benefit by claiming that he has established a revoke against 
himself. 

Exception 3. — The first part of this exception is only misleading, and is verbally open to the 
construction, that if an advantage could be shown, a penalty would be exacted. But the fact is, that they 
are words intended to be merely explanatory of what follows them. But in what way is the last part of 
exception 3 an exception to the laws of Whist ? 

Law 62 of the Whist code provides that : '' that if any player lead out of turn, his adversaries may 
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either call the card erroneously led, or may call a suit from him or his partner, when it is next the turn of 
either of them to lead." 

It surely will not be contended that Dummy is not a player, within the meaning of the laws of 
Whist. ** Dummy deals, and Dummy's partner disposes of such an objection." If exception 3 had 
continued, "but the card erroneously led cannot be called,' there would have been an exception to the 
laws of Whist. Will it be contended that the words *' a suit may be called " mean that " a suit must be 
called,'* and that the adversaries lose their right of calling the card erroneously led ? 

The Laws of Single Dummy should, in my judgment, be thus stated : — 

1. Dummy deals at the commencement of each rubber. 

2. Dummy's hand lies open on the table, and is conducted by his partner. 

3. Dummy is not liable to the penalty of a revoke. 

4. Dummy's partner may expose, otherwise than in dealing, any or all of his cards, or may declare that 
he has the game or trick without incurring any penalty. 

5. Except as above, the laws of Whist are in every way applicable. 

I am aware, Sir, as experience constantly proves, that legislation, even upon the important affairs of life, 
is not infallible ; and I am free to acknowledge the difficulty of providing, in the laws of complicated games, 
for ever varying circumstances. But if the laws of games are intended, not for the purpose of creating^ but of 
avoiding disputes, they should be as few and as clear as possible. 

I hope I may venture, without arrogance, to think that if the laws of Single Dummy had been, as 
I have stated them, there would have been no division of opinion about the applicability to Single Dummy 
of Law 69 of the Whist code. 

As the laws now stand, some gentlemen seem to think them open to the construction that the 
responsibility of conducting Dummy's hand lies, not with his partner, but with the adversaries. 

Although I believe this position to be untenable, the doubt probably arises from reasons being 
incorporated with rules. I am, Sir, yours obediently, F. H. Levtis. 

[4. The words " otherwise than in dealing " are inserted here to remove a common misapprehension. There 
are players who contend that Dummy may expose his own or his partner's cards in dealing without being 
forced to deal again. 5. Laws 3 and 5 would of course settle the knotty point still under discussion. We 
should be glad to hear from our readers with any suggestions on the above. If we could come to any agree- 
ment on the subject we might adopt these as Dummy laws. — £d. Westminster Papers.] 



DUMMY OMITS TO PLAY TO A TRICK. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — As the discussion on this point seems to excite some interest, and has brought to light not a few 
erroneous ideas about the laws of Dummy, I venture to treat the matter more elaborately than in my previous 
letter, and this, too, notwithstanding that Mr. F. H. Lewis's arguments should satisfy every one that your 
decision was erroneous, as I hope you will admit. 

The reader's attention is invited, at the outset, to the fact that it is part of the construction of the game of 
Whist (Mr. Lewis calls it an elementary principle, and proves that it is necessarily implied by the Laws) that 
every player must play to a trick, and must follow suit if he can ; if it were otherwise, and players mijght either 
refrain from playing to a trick or might renounce, there would be an end to the game as a game of science. It 
necessarily follows, that unless breaches of these rules of play can be otherwise prevented, there should be 
heavy penalties for them ; such penalties the laws inflict, and this, whether the breach is intentional or not, 
because of the impossibility of applying any infallible test of intention, but the law makers, in inflicting a 
penalty for omitting to play, either forgot, or intentionally disregarded the fact that the adversaries had only to 
use their eyes to see whether the trick was complete or not, and could thus prevent the breach of omission. 
I therefore think that, notwithstanding the enormity of the ofiience for a player intentionally to omit to play 
to a trick, there should not have been any Whist penalty for it. If any one however was so unlucky as to ofiend 
frequently, he would and ought to be excluded from the Whist Table. 

When we pass on to Dummy, i.e. to Whist played with one hand exposed, we find it enacted that the 
laws shall be the same as at Whist, with three exceptions : the first is as to the deal, the second is that 
Dummy is not liable to the penalty of a revoke, "as his adversaries see his cards," and the third is as follows : 
'' Dummy, being blind and deaf, his partner is not liable to any penalty for an error whence he can gain no 
advantage. Thus, he may expose some or all of his cards, or may declare that he has the game or trick, &c, 
without incurring any penalty ; if however he leads from Dummy's hand when he should lead from his own, or 
vice versa, a suit may be called from the hand which ought to have led." Unless, therefore, the case of omitting 
to play falls within the exceptions, the penalty for so doing is the same at Dummy as at Whist 

Let us consider the second and third exceptions somewhat in detail. The second adopts, as regards the 
revoke, the very principle which, for reasons above given, ought, in my opinion, to have been adopted at Whist 
as regards the omission to play, viz., that inasmuch as the adversaries are enabled, by using their eyes, to 
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prevent the offence, there ought to be no penalty for it If our legislators, when framing this law at Dummy, 
had had their attention called to the point, they must have felt that consistency required that they should not 
inflict a penalty at Whist for omitting to play, unluckily however, and in spite of the inconsistency, they left the 
law at Whist as it stands, and no amount of arguing what they ought to have done will expunge it The 
question therefore for our consi deration is simply this. Does the same exception include the case of omitting 
to play? It most clearly does not in terms include it, but " M or N " and " Temple" argue that it includes it 
by inference, inasmuch as the reason for remitting the revoke penalty applies equally to the case of omitting to 
play. Undoubtedly it does ; but still their argument is unsound, for they fail to bear in mind that whilst the 
exposure of the hand at Dummy enables the adversaries to prevent the revoke, it leaves their power of 
preventing the omission to play entirely unaffected, and their argument is nothing more than this, " Because a 
penalty is remitted at Dummy, in a case where the exposure of the hand enables the adversaries to prevent the 
offence, it must be inferred that a penalty is intended to be remitted in another case in which the exposure of 
the hand makes no difference whatever, but leaves the power of prevention as at Whist" Strange reasoning 
this, especially for one who, like " M or N," proposes to teach us all how to construe Whist Laws, and despises 
the opinions of lawyers on points of Whist Law ! One word more with " M or N ; " he refers to the 
"extraordinary manner'' in which, as he alleges, I '* confuse in my reason articles 2 and 3." Now, strange to 
say, knowing that article No. 2 had nothing to do with the point, I did not refer to it even in the most remote 
way. I suppose therefore that when I stated " that if it could be proved that the omission was to the last 
trick (only 10 tricks were played), and if Dummy had not played to the next, his partner would be in time to 
save the penalty," " M or N " rushed to the conclusion that I was referring to the penalty for a revoke affected 
by article No. 2 ; but I need hardly tell your readers no such thing, the reference was to Law 69, which does 
not inflict any penalty on a player omitting to play to one trick unless he has also played to the next May it 
not justly be inferred that " M or N " was ignorant of this, and may we not fairly doubt his qualifications for 
assuming to be our schoolmaster ? 

Whether or not the case of omitting to play is included in the third exception, formed the substance of 
my previous letter, and to that I refer my reaxiers for the reasons of my opinion that it is not Here Mr. Lewis 
comes to my aid, and argues that the third exception applies exclusively to what Dumm/s partner may do with 
his own cards. Grammatically he may be right, but the explanation, forming part of the exception, that Dummy 
is still to be liable for the penalty of leading out of turn, implies the contrary. Considering however, that th^ 
point is of no practical importance, Mr. F. H. Lewis will excuse me for not discussing it at greater length. 

" Temple's " reasons would be very good if the question were : Whether there ought or ought not to be a 
penalty for omitting to play? as it is they do not apply. There is a penalty at Whist for that act — ^the laws of 
Dummy are declared to be the same as at Whist, with certain exceptions, of which the case of omitting to play 
is not one. It is for him to prove that it is one, and not merely that it ought to be one. 

As a matter of comment, is it not curious that Dummy should be said to be " blind and deaf?*' whereas, if 
he is to be credited at all with a corporeal existence, instead of being regarded as a mere " alter ego" of his 
partner, we should give him credit for the supernatural power of knowing all his partner's cards and thoughts, 
rather than deprive him of the power of seeing and hearing ; in other words, he does not need to see or hear, 
because he already knows, and consequently gains no advantage by irregularities of his partner, which at Whist 
might give an ordinary human partner useful information. 

A Looker-On. 



To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Sir, — If, as an equity lawyer, I might venture to express an opinion on the disputed point at Dummy, now 
discussed in your columns, I should say that your correspondents, " M. or N.," and " Temple," have the 
best of the argument They recognise that when the code is too summary, or indistinct, that the spirit 
of the law should prevail, not the dry letter, as your coiiespondents, " Mr. F. H. Lewis," and ^^ Looker On " 
would have it 

I do not see that I can put better (than has already been put) the argument, groimded on the implication 
firom there being no penalty for the revoke at Dummy, and the reason given for it by the Rules. Omne 
majus continet in se minus rules the case. The adversaries are bound to protect themselves firom the grossest 
act known at Whist, namely, the revoke, because they see the cards " a fortiori," by every inference and 
implication they are bound to see that Dummy plays a card to each trick, because they see the cards. It 
often happens that Diunmy has but one card of the suit led, the adversaries win the trick, and Dummy's 
partner, without touching Dummy's hand, leaves the adversaries to gather the trick, because it is self evident 
they are bound to gather up that card with the trick. Yet, if they purposely left it behind, and Dummy's 
partner did not notice it, then, according to your sticklers for the letter, Uie offenders, as I should call them^ 
might call for a new deal 

Rule 69 of the Whist Code is a peculiar one, it seems to be founded on this consideration, that there has 
^ been an act of "laches" on the part of the non-player, on the part of his partner, and on the part of the 
^ adversaries. I say on their part, because, as a Wliist player, I feel I should be bound in honour and according 
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to etiquette, to call attention to the lapse if I observed it in time, and the remedy provided by the rule, 
expressly barring the revoke penalty, implies there are faults on aU sides. But as accidents will happen, the 
rules are obliged to provide some remedy, and as the subsequent play of the hand is affected by this act of 
" laches" and as the fault is greater on the part of the original culprit than on the part of his inspectors, they 
mildly enact that if the latter like to run the risk of a new deal they may claim it But at Dummy, I submit 
that the adversaries are equal culprits with the offender ; practically more so, as there are two of them, and as 
their wits and attention are, I should say, less strained and preoccupied than those of Dummy's partner. Thej 
see the cards, and we know that entitles them to interfere with Dummy's play ; I say it binds them to 
interfere if they wish to protect themselves. Therefore, I submit that the reason for Rule 69 at Whist does 
not exist at Dummy, and I have little doubt that had the possibility of this point being raised been suggested 
to the code makers they would have as explicitly expressed themselves, and to the same effect as they did 
concerning the revoke. They possibly thought, if they thought at all about it, that the wording of Rule 3 at 
Dummy was wide enough for exempting Dummy's partner from the operation of Rule 69. 

I am afraid I have added little or nothing to the excellent aiguments already published by you in favour 
of your decision, but as a great admirer of Dummy I wished to raise my voice against that strict attention to 
the letter, which, when reason is against it, is seldom good law or common sense, and which if it were to 
prevail here would lead to ill feeling and bickerings infinite. Yours, Trumps. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

Wallasey, Liverpool. — The solution you give is the author's 
idea. We shaU re-examine the question, and report upon it 
next month. 

J. A. M., Fakenham. — We corrected the diagram in our 
second edition. In the problem you have favoured us with, 
will not the capture of the Black Queen at White's third move 
serve instead of the sacrifice of the White Queen ? 

S. H . T., Kennington. — Held over for want of space. Don't 
you think £. F. has put the matter in a nut-shell. 

W. C, Cheltenham. — " Good is good " was received in good 
time, hut the acknowledgment was blundered. See the correc- 
tion this month. Thanks for your problems, and send us the 
game by all means. Do you ever visit town now ? 

T. H., Caversham Road. — Glad to hear from yon. The 
problem shall be reported upon next month. We are inclined 
to think that there is a shorter route than you designed to the 
mate. 

R. S. M., Glasgow. — We shall address you privately on the 
subject of your letter, in the course ofa few days. 

W. C. C, Ditton. — There appears to be a second solution to 
the last problem, e,g. — 

1 Kt (from K 4) to Q 6 ch 

2 Q takes R 

3 Kt to Q R 7 ch 

4 Q mates 

B. M. N., Boston. — A copy shall be sent to the Boston a^'drcss 
as well as to Danebury. Apart from your column, we always 
IroV forward to the receipt of the News for a pleasant hour's 
reading. 

W. S. P., Rittenden. — We have acknowledged the favour by 
post. 

J. K. — ^There is something wrong. As the position appears in 
the diagram there is no mate in three, in the old way at all 
events. 

R. S., Arundel Club. — When he writes of contributors of 
problems below his *' usual standard," he does not, we should 
think, refer to the stature of the composers. He probably means 
to refer to the depth of their compositions. 

R.L. Willing, Newport, R.I. — The postage is is per lb., 
In many cases about one-fourth the price of the book. 
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1 R takes Kt 

2 P takes B or aught 

3 Q takes Kt 



WHIST. 

T. P., Boston, U.S. {Leads), — At "WTiist, with no indications 
whatever (we will say the first lead), 1 am forced to lead from a 
suit containing the Queen and two small cards, according to J. C , 
which is the correct card to lead ? — Ans. We cannot imagine s 
hand where it would be correct play to open such a suit. J. C 
would rise from his grave if it were suggested to him that any 
of his pupils would do anything of the sort. 

Brighton (/«k^).— A, first hand, holds Ace, King, Knave, 
ten and five of trumps ; he has no other good cards, aod 
no long suit. He leads the five of trumps. Was A's plar 
^ood, bad, indifferent, pardonable, or in what other terms shoald 
It be described l—Ans, We should say this was Whist gone 
mad. The player can get two rounds with Ace, King, and if Q 
does not fall, he has second and third best trump left. He can 
get out the Q and be left with best, and he will get a discaid 
from his partner to show him what not to lead. What he is to 
gain by leading the small trump we do not see. Partner may 
have Queen, but in that position the leader gains nothing ; they 
are four by honours, and must make five tncks in trumps. If 
third player has the nine, he may win with it. It is an even 
chance as between second and fourth player, who has the Queen. 
The advantage is so small, and the disadvantage so great, that 
we do not think the matter will bear discussion. 

Ibid {Looking at last trick),— A player laid down a rule as from 
Cavendish, that you cannot ask to see the last trick at the tune that 
it is your turn to play to the succeding trick, but must wait till after 
you have played ; is there any such rule ?— ^wx. •* Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.'* Poor Cavendish, how he most 
suffer. What strange doctrines he has propounded. We never 
yet heard any very outrageous proposition made at Whist whidi 
was not supposed to be vouched by Cavendish. We ooce re- 
member a player having Ace, King, Queen and two others in a 
flain suit. He led the two, and said we told him to do so ! 
f Cavendish has said anything in private to the effect stated, as 
Artemus Ward says, **that was a goak." But a public maa 
should be Judged by his writings, and if any one allies Caven- 
dish said this or that he should point to the passage, and not give 
his opponents the trouble to prove a negative. We are suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with Cavendish's writings to know that 
he never said anything of the sort, and therefore we do not take 
the trouble to look. The gentleman who stated that Cavoidish 
has said so can bring us to confusion by producing the article. 
Any player has a right to see the last trick at any time, both 
before and after he nas played, until the present trick is tuned 
and quitted. 
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THE CHESS WORLD. 

"The whisperings of our petty burgh." 

The third annual contest between representative Chess players of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, was 
played on Friday, the 19th ulL, at the Guildhall Tavern, in Greshara Street As was the case in the two 
preceding matches, this one was conducted under the auspices of the members of the City Chess Club, to whose 
public spirit and good management indeed much of the success attending it must be ascribed. Each Uni- 
versity was represented by seven players, who were paired by their respective captains, according to their 
reputed skill ; each pair to play two games, with a time limit of one hour to each player for twenty moves, 
4ind all games unfinished at half-past ten o'clock to be decided by Herr Steinitz, who was appointed umpire for 
the occasion. Notwithstanding the regulation as to the number of games to be contested, some eager spirits 
engaged in more than the conditions of the match required, and seventeen games were played in alL Of these 
Cambridge won 10, Oxford 5, and two were drawn, the victory for the second time thus falling to the former. 
The following list shows the pairing of the players and their respective scores : — 



OXFORD 




Won 


Drawn 




CAMBRIDGE 




Won 


Drawn 


Hon. H. C. Plunketi' 


- 


(University) 








J. N. Keynes 




(Pembroke) 


2 





S. R. Meredith 




(Brasenoze) 


2 





W. W. Ball 




(Trinity) 


I 





A. Tracey 




(Lincoln) 





I 


T. H. D. May 




f» 


2 


I 


W. Grundy 




(Worcester) 





I 


H. G. Willis 




(Clare) 


I 


I 


C. L. Brooke 




(Trinity) 


I 





E. Arblaston 




)r 


I 





V. A. L. D. Parnell 




(Ch. Ch.) 


I 





J. Jacobs - 




(St. Johns) 


I 





F. M. Wright 




(Queens) 


I 





R. Fisher 




(Trinity) 


2 






It would be somewhat exacting to look for a very high quality of play in these matches. The gentlemen 
engaged in them are too young to have acquired much practical experience, and we may safely assume are too 
deeply absorbed in more important studies to devote any considerable part of their time to the theory of Chess. 
It is therefore not altogether an uncommon occurrence that a game is won rather through the inadvertency of 
the loser than from any superior knowledge or powers of combination evinced by the winner. Mistakes of that 
!5ort are, of course, in a great measure owing to insufficient practice, and it is due to the University players to 
say that, considered apart from such shortcomings, their games are full of promise of future excellence. 

Perhaps the most curious circumstance connected with these University Chess matches is the attention 
they receive from persons wholly ignorant of the game. Chess, which, notwithstanding its remarkable develop- 
ment in recent years, is still " caviare to the general," must, to the uninformed spectator of a game, be as tedious 
as its technicalities are incomprehensible ; yet many are attracted to these matches who, from their remarks 
and questions, it may be inferred are ignorant of even the names of the pieces. As such crowds have never 
been known to congregate on similar occasions when the standard of play was considerably higher, the excite- 
ment cannot be attributed to the attractions of Chess, but it is probably due to a genuine interest felt by all classes 
of the people in everything concerning the two Universities. In the spacious rooms of the Guildhall Tavern 
overcrowding is scarcely possible ; nevertheless, the blindfold play of Herr Zukertort, and the " simultaneous 
games " of Mr. Blackbunie, materially contributed to the general comfort, presenting rival attractions to the 
eager sight-seers. Herr Zukertort played his six games simultaneously, without sight of the board, with the 
utmost ease, winning 5, and losing i only^andMr. Blackbume played twenty games, seeing the boards, winning 
19, and also losing i. 

Upon the termination of the University match the combatants, together with a large assemblage of 
metropolitan Chess players, sat down to an excellent supper, provided by the hospitable City Club. The toasts 
of the evening were responded to by Mr. Keynes on behalf of Cambridge, and by the Honourable Mr. Plunkett 
for Oxford, and several other toasts having received due honours from an enthusiastic meeting, the third Inter- 
University Chess Match was brought to a happy conclusion. 

The Handicap Tourney of the City Chess Club terminated in the early part of the month, and is chiefly 
remarkable for the precocious ability displayed by the winner of the first prize, Mr. Maas, who is said to be 
only eighteen years old. Mr. Maas received the comparatively small odds of Pawn and two moves from the 
first class, and his well-fought battle with Mr. Potter at these odds, proves him to be possessed of very-high 
qualities as a Chess player. 
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The Glasgow Herald annoimces that the annual Tourney of the Edinburgh Chess Club resulted in the 
victory of Mr. C. Meikle, with a score of seventeen out of a possible one of eighteen. Next in order were the 
Rev. G. Mc Arthur, Mr. Gloag and Mr. Macfie. 

The News of the Week, a popular Glasgow journal, contains a carefully edited and enterprising Chess 
column. The Editor has announced a Problem Tourney in which he offers a volume of the Westminster Papers 
to the contributor of the best set of three problems, none to exceed four moves, published in his paper from 
the 6th March last to the 29th May next; and to the solver who discovers the greatest number of unsound 
problems that may appear in his column during the same period the writer offers a volume of the City 0/ London 
Chess Magazine. We are glad to observe that the principle of giving rewards for the analysis of problems is 
obtaining general recognition. Without analysis the solution conveys to the mind of the solver a very imperfect 
conception of the composer's work, and to form an opinion of a problem upon that alone. \Aould be 
something like pronouncing judgment upon a comedy from a sketch of the plot. The Neu^s of the Week is 
published every Saturday, and the Chess column has, we trust, a long and prosperous career before it 

Messrs. Pierce's Book of Problems, by the 1 est English composers, is making good progress, and, it is 
hoped, will be ready for publication about the end of the year. The editors propose to add to their original 
design a supplementary chapter, containing one unpublished Problem from each of the contributors, and the 
proposition, we are glad to hear, has been cordially received. Many of the contributors must necessarily 
include in their quota of twelve some of their earliest efibrts, and the interest of the book will therefore be 
grea ly enhanced by the addition of a new Problem from the facility it will afford for marking the progress of each 
composer in his art. We cannot help thinking that it would add greatly to the future value of this book if all 
the contributors could be induced to append to each diagram a note of the year in which it was first published. 
There is a *' fashion " in problems as in other things, and the usefulness of such a note will be apparent to 
students of " collections," who must have often wished for such a guide in their efforts to trace the formation 
or changes of style in eminent composers. All the Problems should be sent to Mr. Pierce, Terrace VillOy 
Roehampton, S.W., on or before the ist of June next. 

La Stratigit, in accordance with the promise made last month, announces an international problem tourney 
for three prizes provided by M. Jean Preti, the proprietor of that journal The ist prize will be a self register- 
ing Chess board, the 2nd Seven volumes of the La Sirategie 1867 to 1874, and the 3rd A Traveller's Chess 
Board, with boxwood and ebony pieces. A committee of examination has been appointed, comprising 
M. E. Le Quesne, M. Nachmann, and M. Preti jun. and these gentlemen, we note with pleasure, have adopted 
the plan suggested in our February number of reporting during the progress of the tourney upon any defective 
problems their examination may discover. The problems are to be addressed, prepaid, to M. Jean Preti, 
72 Rue Saint Sauveur^ Paris, and must be sent before the ist October next, after which date no further entries 
will be received. The following are the regulations and conditions of the tourney : — 

1 . Each competitor to contribute a set, consisting of four unpublished Problems, ordinary mates. 

2. Each set to contain one Problem of two, three and four moves respectively ; the fourth problem may be in two, three, or 
four moves, at the option of the composer, but no problem is to exceed four moves. 

3. The Problems, inscribed with a motto, and accompanied by solutions, to be enclosed in a separate envelope. 

4. A second envelope, endorsed with the same motto, and covering the author's name and address, to accompany the Problems. 
These envelopes will not be opened until after the prizes have been awarded. 

5. All the Problems found to resist a preliminary examination will be published in La StraUgk^ and the prizes will be awarded 
on the expiration of two months from the oate when the last set has been publbhed. 

The other contents of this valuable periodical are as usual varied and clever, the complaint of an Ancient 
Amateur deserving special mention. Among the items of news, we observe that a number of amateurs, acting 
under the initiative of M. Rosenthal, have resolved to establish a new Chess association in Paris, and that a 
provisional committee has beep appointed to carry out the project The committee is composed of the 
Marquis d* Andigne, the Count de T Eglise, Fery d'Esclands, Max Kann, the Prince de Villa Franca, with 
M. Le Quesne as honorary secretary. The object of the new association is announced to be the promotion 
of national and international Chess Tourneys, and the social communion of the aristocracy and wealth of 
Paris, in a place from whence the practice of staking large sums on games of chance or hazard will be 
banished. The editorial reflections that follow are of die most amiable character, but we fear the passion of 
the present age for gambling is not to be effaced by the simple expedient of establishing a new Chess Club, 
although it is undeniable that^ as in the present case, much might be effected in that direction by the influence 
of example in high places. 

The Deutsche Schachzeitung for March, has, this month, another article — this time an editorial — ^upon 
Problem composition. There is also a suggestive article upon the King's Knight's Gambit, and the usual 
summary of news — the latter including an account of the blindfold Tourney at Prague. A new Chess Clob 
has been formed at Liinebourg, of which Herr V. Schutz is the first president 

The Nordisk Skaktidende opens this month, and, indeed, well nigh concludes, with a very elaborate 
criticism upon the set of problems, which, under the motto '' Look after the Ciby,** obtained the first prize in 
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BLACK. 




WHITS. 

Bither to move and mate or force nni mntfl in 

two moyes. 



the late British Chess Association Tourney. The article seems rather in the nature of a defence, but is not the 
less interesting on that account 

The problem in the margin was composed in memoriam of the late 
Mr. Malmqvist, and appears in the number under notice, with a sym- 
pathetic letter from die ingenious author, Mr. C. A. Gilberg, of 
Brooklyn. It will be observed that in this problem the pieces are 
so disposed as to represent the letter \J[^ surmounted by a cross. 

After contradictions from various sources the report that a new high 
class Chess periodical is about to be established in America turns out to 
be well founded, and the first number is announced, in the Hartford 
TYm^y to appear in the course of the current month. The American 
Chess Magazine will consist of 24 pages of games, problems, analysis, 
stories, &c., and will be produced under the joint supervision of Messrs. 
B. M. Neill, J. E. Orchard, T. P. Bull, and E. A. Kunkel, at a subscrip- 
tion price of two dollars per annum. 

The Hartford Times has been more than usually successful these 
last few weeks in the production of remarkable problems. The principal 
" sensation " in this connection is the one representing a tomb-stone, 
inscribed with the editor's epitaph, a piece of sepulchral humour to which 
Mr. Belden imparted the touch of natural warmth it seemed to lack by 
publishing it as his valentine ! ! From that point the joke is irre- 
sistible. 

In the Brooklyn RevieiVy Mr. Barrett, of the Brooklyn Chess Club, has commenced a weekly article, con- 
sisting of games, problems, news, &c. The Review is a welcome addition to our list of American Exchanges. 

A second Handicap Tourney has been organised at the Cafe International, the competitors to play three 
games with each other. According to the Brooklyn Review^ Captain Mackenzie, Dr. Bamett, and Messrs. 
Alberoni, Crosbie, Sindehn, Mason and Smith have entered the lists. From the same authority we learn that 
a match between Captain Mackenzie and Mr. Delmar resulted in the victory of the former. 

In the Tourney of the Philadelphia Chess Club, considerable progress has been made, Mr. H. Fisher, of 
the third class, showing the highest score. Through the exceeding liberality of the president, Mr. Joseph M. 
Bennet, 26 prizes have been provided — one for almost every combatant. 

In Miron's column {New York Clipper) we see announced that a new operetta entitled " A Game of 
Chess " is about to be produced on the stage of the theatre at Providence, Rhode Island. The dramatis 
persona will consist of Kings, Queens, Bishops, Knights, &c, and the chorus will represent the Pawns. We 
can hardly conceive how the slightest dramatic interest can be evolved from such a theme. Middleton's 
comedy c^ed " A Game of Chess," although it was played for nine days at the Globe (Shakspeare's) theatre 
in 1 6 10, and caused the imprisonment of the author, is only now known from the references made to it by 
Twiss, who describes it as void of plot, and, we should judge from the specimen of the dialogue he gives, 
obscure of purpose. The author's petition to King James the First for release from prison was more successfiil 
than his comedy. Here it is — 

** A harmless'game, coin'd only for delight, 
' Was play 'd °t wixt Black House and the White, 

The White House won ; yet still the Black doth brag. 
They had the power to put me in the bag. 
Use but your Royal hand, 'twill set me free, 
'Tis but removing of a man — that's me." 

The Dubuque Journal for March contains no fewer than 51 pages, besides supplements, containing 
extracts from the problems of Messrs. Brown, Carpenter and Hanshew. Mr. Carpenter's selection of problems 
will shortly be issued in a complete form. 

The Maryland Chess Review is a bright and lively magazine, and should be as well supported in England 
as it is in America. The problems and games are selected with excellent judgment, and the literary contents 
are invariably entertaining and happy in style. The March number opens with Catching a Tartar^ an amusing 
sketch, which we believe originally appeared in the Huddersfield College Magazine, This clever little story appears 
to have quite taken the fancy of our cousins, for we find it reproduced in some of their best Chess columns. 
The Story, ^ Was I to Blame ? " in the Dubuque journal , bears a strong and — as fix)m the date of its 
publication there can be no suggestion of copying — a curious &mily likeness to " Catching a Tartar," except in 
the illustrative game, which in the former lacks vrcusemblance. Both deal with a conceited Chess player, 
opposed to one who, although not quite unconscious of power, makes no vainglorious display of it. 

Mr. Hanshew, the editor of the Maryland Review^ is engaged upon a translation of the last edition of the 
German Handbuch into English, and proposes to issue the work at a subscription of about fourteen shillings — 
less in ^t, than the price at which the original can be obtained in England. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Hanshew's enterprise will be rewarded with the complete success it deserves. 
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The Watertown Re-Union is rather hard upon an unprofitable variation of the Hampe Opening, suggested 
by Mr. Taylor, of Norwich. We should be surprised to hear that that gentleman regarded the affair as an 
•* invention" at all, or that he is in any way responsible for its being dubbed the " Taylor Gambit" 

The Detroit Evening News^ edited by Mr. T. P. Bull, gives good games and notes, but the Problems 
labour under the disadvantages incident to the absence of diagrams. Mr. Bull announces that a new Chess 
column has been started in the Abend Post, 

From the Toronto Globe we learn that Canadian Che$s is in a flourishing condition. Our contemporary 
will, we trust, excuse our delay in responding to tlie inquiries addressed to us. The variations referred to 
will be dealt with by Herr Zukertort, in an article covering the whole subject Mr. Moore, who conducted the 
successful Chess column in the Western Advertiser^ has left London, Ontario, and is now a resident of 7 oronto, 
and the Chess articles in that paper have been in consequence discontinued. Mr. Moore proved himself an 
excellent and impartial editor and writer, and his influence has been specially beneficial to Problem composi- 
tion in Canada. 

The attention of our Australian friends was, at the date of our latest exchanges, concentrated upon 
a match for a stake of ;^4o between Mr. Goldsmith^ the winner, for two successive years, of the Melbourne 
Cup, and Mr. Fisher, the champion of the Sydney Chess Club. The match was commenced on the 
25th January last, with a time limit of one hour for fifteen moves to each side ; two games had been 
played, both of which were scored by Mr. Goldsmith. In our next number we shall publish a selection 
of die games in this important match, the first ever contested in our Australian colonies for such large stakes. 

The Australian yottrnal^ a Melbourne monthly publication, devotes a comer to Chess problems. These 
are, for the most part, extracted from European Chess journals, and no doubt are found to increase the 
attractions of a very excellent miscellany. 

The Town and Country of Melbourne is publishing, seriatim, the problems of the late J. Brown (J. B.) 
of Bridport. There can be no objection urged against this proceeding if it does not interfere with the 
sale of a book^ which was published for the special benefit of tibe author's widow. We suppose, indeed, that it 
lias not any such efi'ect^ for even in England a copy of the book cannot be obtained without difficulty. 
The editor of the Town and Country, is also publishing a series of articles on the odds. Pawn and move, 
and Pawn and two moves. 

The Chess column of the Adelaide Observer now appears in a handy supplement to that paper published 
in octavo form. The principal Chess event recorded is the match Married v. Single, which was played on the 
1 2th December last The Benedicts, although heavily handicapped, succeeding in scoring 3 to 2, a. 
prolonged battle between Messrs. Charlick and Fullarton remaining unfinished. 

Mr. E. J. Catlow, during a visit to Adelaide in December, played ten games against various players of that 
city, and his score shows seven won to two lost, and one drawn. 

The Totvn and Country Journal oi Sydney chronicles the death of Mr. McRae^ a prominent member of 
the Chess Club in that city, and promises an extended notice of the deceased gentleman's Chess career in an 
early number. 

The Englishman's Saturday Journal of Calcutta has an interesting Chess comer, and is another example 
of the spreading influence of the " pensive " game. 



PROBLEM CONSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of The Westminster Papers. 

Dear Sir,— "The laws of Chess" (asE. F. justly observes) •'fix the 
original starting point of the pieces," and the same laws— allow me to 
observe — also provide for the possible presence in any game of 9 Queens, 
Rooks, Knights, or Bishops. If^ therefore, problem construction is to 
be referred solely to this time honoured code, what will be the result? 
I venture to give an illustration of what would be possible in such a 
contingency. The accompanying position (however devoid of merit), 
is at any rate within the pale of the law (the stria law) of the game. 
I believe the much discussed position in the " Hoc Aidua" prize set 
could not have occurred in an actual game, even by the promotion of 
an aspiring Pawn. According, however, to " E. F.'s " theory, it ought in 
a Tourney — ^unfettered with conditions — ^to be considered inferior to 
the above. The latter is^ at any rate, "constructed in accordance 
with the Laws of Chess." 



Yours faithfiilly, H. J, C. Andrews. 



BLACK. 
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REVIEW.— MR. WORMALD'S CHESS OPENINGS.* 

Concluded. 
We have dow conducted the reader to the end of Mr. Wormald's treatise upon the Openings, and it only 



remains for us to sum up the results of our examination. Our opinion regarding the usefiilness of the work 
has already been fully expressed, and, notwithstanding the omission of some recognised variations, we think 
our judgment will be confirmed by the general body of Chess players. It may be well to state, that in 
recording these omissions as we have, throughout this review, we had no intentiou of imputing blame to the 
author for the absence of matter which, we believe, it was no part of his plan to include within the scope 
of his work. As suggested in the preface, it was probably Mr, Wormald's desire to hit a happy mean between 
the elaboration of a.scientific treatise and the condensation of a popular one. That design he has accomplished 
with undeniable judgment and success ; but, writing for students of Chess, we considered it would be serviceable 
to them to point out variations which, if not of common occurrence, are, nevertheless, of much importance 
to every one desirous of mastering the theory of the game. 

On a final review of the book it must be pronounced superior to every other work of the kind for English 
readeis, and it will, we do not doubt, succeed to the place, in popular estimation, so long filled by the 
Handbook of the late Mr. Staunton, 

Appended to the Openings is a selection of the author's problems, a branch of Chess in which 
Mr. Wormald is as much at home as he is in the other. A detailed notice of this part of the work is neither 
desirable nor necessary, for all or most of the 101 problems here given have already passed the ordeal of 
public criticism. 

The selection displays, very prominently, all the peculiarities of the composer's style — a freedom of 
composition, and obvious absence of effort, that lends to each of his problems the character of a happy 
thought, conceived and uttered in the liveliest manner. Complexity is rarely found in Mr, Wormald's 
problems, and dulness never, but it must not, therefore, be inferred that there is no difficulty. The solver 
will find " no common snare, no common blow," suffice to conquer Nos. 64 and 70 among the three, and 
Nos. 89 and 90 among the four move problems, while for beauty and elegance of conception Nos. i, 2, 12, 
31, 24, z8, 32, 65 and 92 call for special commendation. It is downright pitiful that Nos. 11, 36 and 67 are 
inaccurate, but the collection, as a whole, is in every sense worthy of the author's repute, and will form an 
enduring basis for his future fame as a composer of problems. The following pair are good examples of 
Mr. Wormald's style. 

The Crossed Check. 



WHITE. white. 

White to play and mate in five moves. White to play and mate In four moves. 

• "The Chess Openings," by R. B. Wormald. SecondEdition. London : W. W. Moi^n. 67 Barbiom, E.G. 
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REVIEW— AUSGEWAHLTE SCHACHAUFGABEN.* 

BY J. KOHTZ AND C. KOCKELKORN. 

IVe propose to review this selection from the works of these two eminent composers at some length in our 
next number. In the meantime we extract from it (see p. 247) the set of problems contributed by 
Herr Kohtz to the late British Chess Association Tourney, because, so Car as we can learn, it has never been 
submitted to the examination of English Chess players. These problems, under the motto adopted by the 
author, Es is ja so schwer, have excited much interest in London Chess circles, from the fact, only recently 
made known, that the set was disqualified on the baseless assumption of one of the positions contained in it 
being unsound. 

The publication of this book enables us to satisfy the curiosity which, naturally enough, prevails among 
English problem composers regarding a set of problems which, for some reason, has been withheld from public 
oiticism. 



OUR PROBLEMS REVIEWED. 



No. 583, " Good is good, &c." — Very elegant and pretty, but 
too obvious for tourney purposes, H. J. C A — The position is 
nuher suggestive, but the play is so artistic as to deserve high 
praise, S. H. Thomas. — This would have been very fair as a 
three mover, 'the first move has nothing to recommend it, it 
is a simple check, to which Black has but one reply that delays 
mate to the fourth move, W. Nash. — Good, but the commencing 
dieck is a flaw, both in this and the succeeding problem, W. 

COATES. 

No. 584, " Good is good, &c." — Black has only two moves 
at starting, one of which leads to a fine and subtle variation, the 
other to a bad dual, H.J. C A. — Undoubtedly the best of the 
tourney problems in this month's number, S. H. Thomas. — 
Very fair, but not free from duals, W. Nash. — The best problem 
on the page, W. Coates. 

Remarks on the Set. — Undeniably beautiful, but much 
injured by the dual in 584, H.J. C. A. — Highly commendable 
from every point of view, S. H. Thomas. — A poor set, owing to 
two of its positions beginning with a check, "W. Nash. — A good 
set, notwithstanding the weakness of the three mover, W. 
Coates. 

No. 585, "Errare humanum est." — Very poor, H. J. C. A. — 
Stupidly easy, S. H. Thomas.— Poor, W. Nash.— The weakest 
in tiie number, W. Coates. 

No. 586, "Errare humanum est." — Very obvious, H. J. C. A. 
— Just as bad as the foregoing, S. H. Thomas. — Simple, W. 
Nash. — Not bad, considering the amount of checks, W. 
Coates. 

No. 587, ** Errare humanun[x est." — Feeble in the extreme, 
H. J. C. A. — Worse and worse, S. H. Thomas. — Ridiculous, 
"W. Nash. — Poor, W. Coates. 

Bemarks on the Set. — The worst yet published, H. T. C. A. 
— Not worth its room, S. H. Thomas. — Reminds one of a prize 
set in a celebrated tourney ; not worth publishing, W. Nash. — 
Very poor, W. Coates. 

— Well constructed, H. J. C. A. 

, W. 
Coates. 

No. 589, by F. H. Bennett.— Duals in reply to five moves 
of Black, otherwise pretty, H.J. C. A. — Very apparent, S. H. 
Thomas — Very good indeed, W. Nash.— Indifferent, W. 
Coates. 

No. 590, by D. Clarke. — Equally poor and obvious, 
H. J. C. A.— SuMrestive, S. H.Thomas.— "Weak, W. Nash. — 
Ptetty good, W. Coates. 

No. 591, byC. A. GiLBEiG.— Good, H.J. C. A.— Simple, 
S. H. Thomas.— Good, W. Nash.— Obvious» W. Coates. 



No. 588, by J. W. Abbott.— Well constructed, H. J. C 
— Neat, S. H. Thomas.— Very feeble, W. Nash.— Fair, 



No. 592, by J. Menzies. — Very good, H. J. C. A.— Rather 
good, S. H. Thomas. — Fair, W. Nash. — The second best two 
mo\er, W. Coates. 

No. 593, by A. C. Pearson. — ^A little gem, H. J. C. A. — 
A capital problem, and the best of the batch, S. H. Thomas. — 
The best of the two movers, W. Nash and W. Coates. 

Na 594, by J. Scott.— Weak, H. J. C. A. S. H. Thomas 
is wrong, K to Q 4 will not solve it. Ed. W. P. — Very poor, 
W. Nash.— Weak, W. Coates. 

No. 595, by I. O. H. Taylor.— Beine the ghost of the two 
mover in " Ludimus efligiem belli ; " this may be called the 
effigy of an effigy, H. J. C. A. — Poor, S. H. Thomas.— The 
idea has appeared half-a-dozen times before, with a very slight 
difference of position, W. Nash. — Simple, W. Coates. 

No. 596, by 1. W., Bogan.— The Black Rock at Q sq should 
have been a White one, an unfortunate mistake, for whidi 
we owe the composer of this beautiful problem oar humble 
apology. 

No. 597, by D. Clark.—" Pretty, but obvious," H. J. C. A. 
— "An exceed irgly neat and interesting position," W. Nas^L 
— " Very pretty, mdecd," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 598, by C. GiLBERG. — Messrs. Andrews and Thomas 
send the author's solution. — W. Nash forwards a second solu- 
tion, by I Kt to B 6 dis ch, 2 R to R 8. 

No. 599, by the late V. N. PORTILLA. — ** A neat little pro- 
blem," H. J. C. A.—" Very pretty and ingenious," W. Nadt 
— "Rather interesting,'* S. H. Thomas. 

No. 600, by L. A. A. — "A brilliant and interesting study,**" 
H. J. C. A. — " The finest problem 1 have ever seen by a Lady," 
AV. Nash. — "A beautiful combination," S. H.Thomas. 

No. 601, Adelaide. — " Dull and unintere sting,** H. J. C. A 
— •* Very pretty, but the dual is a blemish, 1 tvoBt,i fejoQf* 
or 5i£j|_*," W. Nash.—" Lacks freedom,** a H. Thomas.- 
" Pretty, and somewhat novel," W. Coates. 

No. 602, Adelaide. — "An improvement on the preceding, 
but by no means a hard nut,'* H. J. C. A. — "A very fine 
problem, and free from duals,** W. Nash. — " An eiEcellcnt and 
interesting stratagem,** S. H. Thomas. — " The best in the set,** 
W. Coates. 

No. 603, Adelaide. — " A brilliant problem, by far the best 
of this set,** H. J. C. A. — "The main variation is especially 
fine, but in other respects the problem b rather weak, and 
afflicted with duals,'* W. Nash. — "A masterpiece. The mate 
in the leading variation is very fine, and I do not think the dnals 
could be avoided,*' S. H. Thomas. — "A good problem, bat 
there are only three plausible first moves,** \N . Coates. 

Remarks on the Set. — " Very fine on the whole, though 



* Brunswick, Haering and Co. 
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601 is decidedly weak," H. J. C. A. — "More remarkable for 
prettiness than depth, with the exception of the main variations 
of 602 and 603, which are good in every respect," W. Nash. — 
** This set, taking all in all, is very cleverly constructed, and ex- 
hibits remarkable brillancy," S. H. Thomas. — "There have 
been better and worse sets than this," W. Coates. 

Na 604, "Finis Coronat Opus." — "A pleasing and 
difficult problem ; rich in accurate variations," H. J. C. A. — " A 
fine and difficult problem, but badly afflicted with the duxd com- 
plaint," W. Nash. — "Undoubtedly the best in the number, 
although the duals detract from its merit," S. H. Thomas. — 
** A very fine and difficult problem, some of the variations being 
of suix>assing excellence," W. Coates. 

No. 605, "Finis Coronat Opus." — " Well constructed, as 
other moves very nearly lead to other solutions," H. J. C. A. — 
Another very deep and difficult study, suffering from the same 
defect," W. Nash.—" So faulty with duals that I almost 
imafirined the author's solution a *cook,'" S. H. Thomas. — 
" The variations are numerous and good," W. Coates. 

No. 606, "Finis Coronat Opus." — "The main idea is 
original, and the numerous variations evidently the result of 
deep study," H. J. C. A. — " Although not so good as its com- 
panions, this problem is of more than averap^e merit, so far as 
depth is concerned, but is not free from duals, "W. N ish. — " An 
extraordinary problem, the variations are exhaustive," S. H. 
Thomas. — "The variations are again numerous, and better than 
the preceding," W. Coates. 

Remarks on the Set.' — "Its depth and variety fairly 
account forsome unavoidable and unimportant duals, " H. J. C. A. 
— " This set is remarkable for depth and difficulty, but not for 
beauty. The variations are very numerous, and nearly all 
good ; duals are, however, more frequent than they ought to 
be," W. Nash. — "This set is evidently by a master, evincing, 
as it does, such great depth and power," S. H. Thomas. — 
" An excellent set of problems, being all on the Bayer model," 
W. Coates. 

No. 607, "BICOLOR Campus." — "Very pretty, but com- 
paratively easy," H. J. C. A. — "A perfect gem," W. Nash. — 
" Falls into the shade, afber the previous set," S. H. Thomas. 
" Beautiful, and not very easy, but lacking in depth," W. 
Coates. 



No. 608, "BicoLOR. Campus."— This problem admits of 
two solutions, although most of our solvers seem not to^ have 
noticed it, sending a solution by I Q to Q B 3, which^ is not 
the author's. It commences by i B to K B 2, and is given by- 
Mr. Thomas only. 

No. 609, " BicoLOR Campus." — " Beautiful, but unsound," 
H. J. C A.— "Sound and clever," S. H. Thomas.— "The 
best in the set, the first move being especially beautiful. There 
is also a very bad dual," W. Coates. — " The remarks on this 
set are, of course, made in the belief that No. 608 was correct^ 
and are therefore unapplicable. 

No. 610, by J. W. Abbott. — " A perfect gem," H. J. C. A. 
— "Neat, but simple," W.Nash. — "A capital three-mover," 
8. H. Thomas. 

No. 611, by J. H. Bennett.— "Pretty," H. J. C. A. — 
Very poor, and full of duals," W. Nadi.— " Poor," S. H. 
Thomas. 

No. 612, byF. W. Lord.— "Ingenious," H. J. C. A. — 
"Very elegant and ingenious," W. Nash — "The sacrifice of the 
R is quite artistic," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 613, by J. Menzies. — " A clever idea, neatly expressed," 
H. J. C. A. — "Very pretty and pleasing," W. Nash.— 
"Pretty and pleasing," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 614, by J. Pierce and W. T. Pierce. — "Very neat," 
H. J. C. A.— "Novel and ingenious," W. Nash.— " Rather 
puzzling," S. J. Thomas. 

No. 615, by G. Robinson. — "Very neat," H. J. C. A. — 
"Pretty, but simple," W. Nash.— " Nothing novel," S. H. 
Thomas. 

No. 6i6, byG. Slater.— "Fair," H. J. C. A.— "Hike 
this exceedingly, the second move in the main variation being 
far from obvious," W. Nash.— "Passable," S. H. Thomas. 

No. 617, by J. C. West. — "This problem admits of two 
solutions, as pointed out by H. J. C. A. The author, however, 
had sent us a correction of the position in time for our second 
edition, the W. Rook being transferred from K Kt sq to K B sq. 

No. 618. — This problem, also, has two solutions, as shown by 
H. J. C. A. and W. Nash. 



No. 58o. 



WHIXB. 



BLICK, 



lRtoK:7ch IK takes B 
2PtoQB4ch 2K moves 
3 P or B takes P mates 

If 1 K to K: B 4 
2PtoKKt4ch 2P takes P 
3 P takes P mates 



No. 686. 



1 
2 
3 

4 

3 
3 

4 



1 
2 
3 

4 



BtoQSdisch 1 
RtoBSch 2 
QtoR3ch 3 
Kt mates 

If 1 
B takes B ch 2 
BtoQ2ch 3 
B takes B mates 



Q takes B 
K takes P 
K takes R 

R interposes 
K takes P 
KtoR6 



No. 687. 

Q to B 4 oh 1 R interposes 
Kt to B 2 oh 2 P takes Kt 
Q to Q 2 ch 3 B interposes 
B takes P mates 



No. 688. 

1 QtoR2 I Aught 

2 Hates accordingly 



SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 



No. 689. 



WHITB. 



BLXCK. 



1 B to R 7 1 Anght 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. 690. 

1 B to R 4 1 Aaght 

2 Hates aocosrdingly 

No. 691. 

1 Q to Ki 6 1 Aught 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. 692. 

1 Kt to B 6 1 Anght 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. 69S. 

1 B to Q 8 1 Anght 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. 694. 

1 K takes P "ITZ 1 Aught 

2 Mates accordingly 

No. S96. 

1 Q to Kt 7 IK takes Kt or 

2 Q mates accordingly. uxovos 



No. 596. 



WHITJE. 



BLACK. 



1 Q to Q R sq 1 Aught 

2 Mates accordingly 

See Problems Reviewed. 

No. 697. 

1 Q to K 4 IK takes R 

2 B to Q 6 (ch) 2 K moves 

3 Mates aooordingly 

No. 696. 
See problems reviewed. 



No. 699. 



lQtoKB2 

2 PtoQ 6 ch 

3 Qmates 



B moves 
K moves 



No. 600. 



lBtoQB4 IQtoKBsq 

3QtoQ6oh 2KtoKt2 
SQtoKR6oh SKtakesQ 
4 Kt dia oh and mates 

Ifl RtakesR 
2QtoQ6ch 2KtoKt2 

8 Q takes Qch, Ac. 

Ifl KttoK6 
2KttoQ6oh 2KtoK4 
3 KioKBS, fto. 

Ifl RtoK3 

2 R takes R ch 2 K moves 

3 Q to K 7, Ac. 



No. 601. 



WHITB. 



BLJLCK. 



lKtoK3 lPtoB6 

2 KtoQ3disch 2 KtakesP 

3 K to Q 4 dis ch and mate 

If 1 B to Q 6 ch 
2KtoB8di8ch2BtoK6 
3 B to Q B 8 mate 



No. 602. 

1 BtoK2 
P takes R 



1 R takes P 

2 R takes K B P 2 

3 Kt takes B mate 

If 1 BtoQ4 

2 Q to Kt6ch 2 K movea 

3 KtorPmates 

Ifl B takes R 
2QtoKt6ch 2K moves 
3 P to Kt 3 mates 

No. 608. 

1 B to Q Kt sq 1 Q takes B 

2 Q takes B 2KttoQa 

3 Kt to KKt3 ch 3 Anght 

4 Mates accordingly 

If 2 RtakesQ 
3RtoKt6ch SB takes R 
4 Kt mates 

If 3 Q to K 5 

3 Q takes P ch 3 R to Kt 6 

4 Q takc8 R mate 
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1 B tnkes P 
S Q to K t q 
S P takes B ch 
4Q 



3 O to Kt 3 ch 
4Qtofi7mate 

If 
S Kt to B 6 ch 
S Q takes Kt ch 

4 Qor Ktmates 

If 

5 B to B 6 ch 

3 Q to Q 8 ch 

4 " 



N0.6M. 

1 KtakesB 
a B to Q 6 ch 
3 Aaght 

If 8 B takes P, or K 
takes Kt 
3 K moTes 

1 K takes Kt 

8 Kt to Kt 4 
3 Aught 

1 FQneens 
3 K takes Kt 
3 Aught 



No. 006. 



1 PtoK7 
S KKt takes 
3 Aaght 



1 BtoKsq 

lQtoQ4 

a BtoKR4ch 

41fate8 

If 1 Q takes K B P 
S P takes Q S P to K B 6 

J B to R 4 ch 8 Aogfaft 
4 Kates aooordmgly 

Ifl RtoKt5,or7 
SQtoR8 SKttakesQ 

SBtoR46h 3 Aught 

4~' 



Ifo. 006. 



QtoQB6 

KttoB2 

KttoQ5 

Q 



BIUkCK. 

1 RtoKtS 
8 P takes Kt 
8 Aught 



If 



8 Kt to Q 6 

3 PtoKt4ch 

4 liatt s aoeording 

If 1 
8 BtoB7 3 

3 Q takes B oh 3 

4 Ktmakm 



KttoB6 
R takes B 
Aught 

KttoQ3 
Kt takes B 
KtoKtS 



No. 007. 



Q to KKt 3 

KttoQ6ch 
QtoKKtSch 

Q 



1 KtakesB 
8 KtoQ4 
3 K takes Kt 



\ WNITB. ai^CK. 

iriKttoQKtsq 
a QtoQB6,*c. 

If, howerer, I K to Kt 6 
H. J. C. A. points oat two distinct 
lines o' play Uios : — 
8QtoQ7oh aKtoRI 

3 RtoRSch 3 KtoKt3 

4 Q mates 

Or 
aKttoB8oh 8KioB4 

3 9 to B 6 3 Avght 

4 Qmatss 

No. 610. 

1 KttoQB6 1 Aaght 
a Kt to K B 4 a Aaght 
8 Mates aooordinglj 



RtksKPeh 
KttoQ6ch 



Ifl BtoQKta 
aKtoQBB 
8 K moves 



No. 606. 
See Problems Reviewed. 



No. 

BtoKS IPtakesB 

QtoQTch a KtoKS 
KttodB3ch 3KtoKB6 
QtoKB3mates 

IflPtoKKtS 
a RtoK6ch,*c. 



No. 611. 

1 9 to Q Kt sq 
a R int dls oh 
3 Kt u> B 4dl8 ch and mates 



1 QtakesQeh 

a Kt int dis oh 



1 

a 

3 

4 



No. 618. 

1 B to Kt 4 IB takes P 

aBtoQS a Aaght 

8 Mates aocordhigly 

Ifl BtoBB 
aBtakesKt,Ae. 



No. 61A 

BIiAGK. 

iKtoKtS IKttakesKP 

aRtakesKteh 8 K takes R 
3 QtakesKtmates 

IflKttoQS 
8 PtakesKt^Ae. 

If 1 KttoRsqorBS 

a Q takes Kt, Ac. 

No. 61 5. 
1 B to R 6 IK mores 

a PtoQ4 8 Aught 

3 Mates accordingly 



No. 616. 

1 Q takes P 

2 Aaght 



1 P to Kt ft 

a RtoK3 

3 Mates aooordingly 

If 1 PtoK6 
8RtoQ3oh 8K moves 
3 Q mates aooordingly 

No. 617. 
See Problems Reviewed. 

No 618. 
See Problems Reviewed. 



No. 613. 

19takesB 
<j8 aQtakesR 

3 Qtakes R3mate 



1 QtoQBS 



Nora.— In the Solution of No. S81 
(March number), the last vnanatioa 
was given incorrectly. It shoaM 
ran as f dUlows :— 

Ifl PtoQB4 
8RtoK7ch 8K mores 

3BtoQ7(di 

ttid4Kt 



GAME 8M. 

Ihe three following an selected firamthsgamiF 

of the Oxford and Cambridge Match. 
The notes are by Kr. Potter and Heir Zukartoit. 
Vienna Opening. 



CAMBRIDGE. 

White. 
Mr. FxsHBB. 



1 

8 
3 

4 
6 

• 
7 
8 

9 



PtoK4 

Kt to Q B 3 

BtoB4 

PtoQS 

B to K Kt 6 (a) 

BtoR4 

Kt to 9 6 (b) 

KttoB3 

Kt tskCM Kt ch 

10 P to B 3 Jc) 

11 P t^kes P 

18 6 to Kt 3 (d) 

13 PtoKR3 

14 P to Q 4 (e) 
16 P takes P 

16 K to B sq 

17 Q to Q 3 
16 Q takes B 

18 B takes Kt 
80 Q takes 9 
31 B takes P 

28 B takes Kt P 

83 BtoBS 

84 PtoQKtS 
86 BtoKS 

86 R to K sq 

87 PtoBS 



1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 



OXFORD. 

Black. 

Mr. Wbmbv. 

PtoK4 

BtoB4 

KttoKBS 

Castles 

PtoKRS 

PtoQ3 

9 Kt to Q 8 

Pto" 



B3 
Kt takes Kt 
PtoQ4 
P takes P 
B to K Kt 6 
BtoR4 
PtakesP 
B checks 
RtoKsq 
B takes Kt 
RtoK6 
Q takes B 

80 PtakesQ 

81 R takes P 
28 R to Kt sq 

83 BtoB4 

84 RtoQ7 
86 R to K sq 

86 R takes F 

87 B to Kt 5 



Resigns 

(a) Notwithstanding that White did not 
chooae the usual continuation of 8 P to B 4. 
which is undoubtedly the strongest mode of 
proceeding, still, on account of Buck's prema- 
Uare castlioff , the first plaj er has a position of 
the Giuoco Piano which is very tevourable for 
the second player, the latter being here a move 



(b) This move is made too soon. He should 
hare played Kt to K B 8, which would prevent 
his opponent from advancing theKKtP two 
aqaares, as in the latter case the Kt would be 
sacrificed. 

(c) White does not see the strength of hds 
position. P to K R 3, threatening P to K Kt 4, and 
Afterwards P to Kt 5, would have given Black a 
jperfectly hopeless game, as he oould not h»ve 
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withatood the po w erfu l attack on the King's 
side. 

M) Should have evidently taken the Kt^elther 
ffslBLinga Pawn or breaking up the King's 

(e) This is really sukidal, for it opens the 
K file to the adverse Rook, while the fOng has 
not yet rasUed. Whita should, instead, liave 
moved P to Kt 4. which, followed up 1^ P to 
Kt 6, would have yielded him an overwhelming 
superiority of pontion. 

OAMB 305. 

Rny I^ipes. 



1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

18 

IS 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 



CAMBRIDOB. 

White. 

Mr. AaMiskBtom. 

PtoK4 

KttoKBS 

BtoKt6 

KttoBS 

Pto93 

BtoB4 

PtoQ4(^ 

Kt takes P 

9 to 93 (d) 

QtoJ9:8 



BtoQS 
KttoB6 
9tnK8 
PtakesP 
P takes B 

takes Kt 

takes B 

takes Q 

toKS 

80 Castles K side (g) 

81 P takes Kt 
88 PtoQR4 

83 Q R takes P 

84 RtoBa 
86 PtoRS 
26 KtoRa 



OXFORD. 

Blaok. 

Mr. Bbookb. 

1 PtoK4 
a Kt to 9 B 3 

3 Kt to B 3 (a) 

4 Bto93(b) 
6 PtoQRS 

6 PtoRS 

7 PtakesP 

8 B to Kt 6 

9 Kt to K 4 

10 P to 9 Kt 4 

11 P to B 4 
18 Gastlss (e) 

15 P to Q 4 

14 K takes Kt oh (f) 

16 Kt takes B ch 

16 B takes Kt 

17 Q takes P 

18 K R to K sq oh 

19 Kt takes 9 

80 Kt takes B 

81 R takes P 
88 PtakesP 
23 R takes P 

84 Q R TO Q sq (h) 
86 RtoQS 
26 KtoBsq 



And Black ultimately won. 

(a) S P to Q R 8 is now the favourite con- 
tinuation among strong players. 

(b) An obviously bad move, blocking up the 
O P, and cramping the entire position. He 
U¥mld certainly have played B to B 4. 

(e) Against the principle* of the nme, St 
involves both loss off time, and I ikewiaefrees the 
adverse Bishop. 

(d) KttoB6,fidlowedupby CaalUng, would 



have given White a superior game, as the tab- 
aequent capture of the Pawn by Blade oouM 
not take i^aoe without the latter ■mrtalning 
some loss. 

(e) Why not PtoBS, winning a ntooeP 

<f) Should evidently have played Kt takes P. 
with a tremendous attack. 

(g> K to 9 a would have saved the Pavrn. and, 
with correct play, would have given White a 
«»hanoe of eftecting a draw. 

(h) A good manosavre, bringing the Eooklata- 
play. 

GAME 806. 

French (Same. 
OXFORD. CAMBRIDOB. 



White. 
Mr. Tbjlobt. 



1 

a 

3 

4 
6 
6 
7 



PtoK4 
PtoQ4 
P to K 6 (a) 
Pto9B3 
B to Q Kt 6 
B takes Ktch 
KttoBS 

8 Castles 

9 P takes P 

10 Ktto9B3 

11 KttoKa 
18 P to Q R 3 

13 PtoQKt4 (c) 

14 P takes P 

16 P to 9 R 4 
16BtoQ8 

17 P to R 6 

18 B to K 3 (d) 

19 RtakesR 
909toBa 
81 P takes Kt 

Ktto9 8 

R to B 3 (f) 

RtoRS 

RtoR6 

KttoKtsq 

KttoBS 

QtoQsq 

KttoKa 
80 KtfmKtsqtoBS 
31 Kt takes 9 
Besigns 

Time about one 



83 
84 
86 

"86 
87 
28 
89 



Btausk. 

Mr. T. H. D. M4T. 

1 PtoKS 
a Pto94 

3 Pto9B4 

4 Kt to 9 B 8 

6 P to 9 R 3 <IA 
6PtakesB 

7 9toKt8 

8 PtakesP 

9 Kt to K 8 

10 KttoB4 

11 BtoKa 
18 lastles 

15 Pto9R4 
14 R takes P 

16 PtoB4 

16 RtoRS 

17 9u>R8 

18 R takes P 

19 9 takes R 
aoKttakesB 
81 P to B 6 
88 PtoBS (e) 
a!3 Ptakes P 
24 PtoK6 
86 9toR8eh(g) 
86 B to 9 8 
27 R to Kt sq 
88 B to Kt 6 

29 BtoR4 

30 9takes Q 
81 B to Kt 8 Pi) 

hour and a half. 



(a) A well known, but bad continuation. 

(b) 0a>tainlyweak,beoau8a it prewats tfa» 
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Bishop, alter the exchange, from operatixig at 
B8. SQtoKtSBhoiildhaTeheenpuiiyedatthis 
point. 

(0) Of coorae the intended oontiniiation of 
the preceding moye, but it enablea Black to 
l3reak np that side. 

(d) ▲ blunder, giving up the B P, which, 
though weak, ahonld have been de f en d ed as long 
•s possible. 

(e) Not altogether according to good jndg- 
ment. This side should not hare been disturbed, 

but he should have played B to Q 2 with the object 
of brincriug his Rook into play, and making the 
most ox his advantage upon the Queen's side. 

(f) We really must protest against this most 
preposterous manoBuvre, which, in a few moves, 
inings the Book into a position that, as in ihe 
case of a fly in amber, makes one wonder how 
he got there, and stfll more, how he is to get out. 

(g) Black oould here have won the ex- 
ehange by P to Kt 3, but, with great prescience, 
he rednrains from doixigso, being, no oodbt, with 
ourselves, unable to perceive what damage he 
can sustain from this unprisoned Book. 

(h) With the slight exception mentioned in 
l^ote (e). Black has played tnis game all through 
in a sound and vigorous style. 



GAME 307. 

Evans Gambit. 

Flajed, a short time ago, at Simpson's Divan. 

White. Black. 



Mr. H. B. Bnn. 

1 PtoK4 
S KttoKBS 
3 BtoB4 
4FtoQKt4 

5 PtoBS 

6 Oastles 
7PtoQ4 

8 PtakesF(b) 
• PtoQ6 

10 B to Kt S (d) 

11 B to Q 3 
12KttoQ4(f) 
13 K to B sq 
MPtoKBS 
ISKtoKtsq 

16 KttoKBS 

17 Q takes Kt 

18 B takes Kt 

19 Kt to OS 
90 Q B toB sq 
21 K to B S 
23 KttoB4 
28 P to Kt 4 
94QBtoKsq 
26PtakesP 
26BtoK4 
27KttoK3 

28 BtoKKtsq 

20 QtoKtS 
30PU>KB4 
31 P to B 6 
S8 KttoQaq 

33 PtakesP 

34 K to Kt 2 

36 BtoBsq 
86 PtakesP 

37 BtoKS (m) 

38 BtakeeP 
30 BtoQ3 

40 RtakesB 

41 Q to B 8 

48 B to Q Kt 8 (p) 

43 BtoKt7(r) 

44 PtoQ6 

46 BtoKt8oh 
46QtoKtSoh 

47 B takes B oh (s) 

48 QtoKt8ch 



Mr. Bosnr. 



1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 



PtoK4 
Kt to Q B 8 
BtoB4 
B takes P 
BtoB4 
PtoQS(a) 
PtakesP 
B to Kt 3 (c) 
Q Kt to K 2 

10 Kt to K B 3 (e) 

11 Oastles 

12 Kt to Kt 3 

13 Kt to Kt 6 
14QtoB6 

16 K Kt to K 4 

16 Kt takes Kt ch (g) 

17 Kt to K 4 

18 P takes B 

19 BtoQ3(h) 

20 QBtoBsq 

21 PtoQB3 
22KBtoB4 
23 PtoB3 
24PtakesP 
26 PtoKKt8 

26 PtoQKt4 

27 QtoKt4(i) 

28 BtoQ3 
29QtoB3 

80 Q to Kt 2 

81 BtoBO 

82 B to B 6 (k) 
83Ptake8P 
34 B takes P 
86 P to B 4 

86 B takes P (1) 

87 B to Q B sq (n) 
88KBtoB7 
SOBtakesB 

40 BtoB8 

41 PtoK6(o) 
42PtoK6(q) 
48 BtoK2 
44PtakesP 

46 BtoBsq 
46QtoB2 

47 K takes B 

Besigns(t) 



VooD BT J. H. Zuxsnoar. 



(a) 6 Kt to B 8 is considered a stronger 
continuation. 

(b) 8 Q to Kt 8 is p refer i^ at this point by 
some strong players. 

(c) 8 B to K Kt 6 may be tried without any 
disadvantage. 

(d) The strongest continuation of the attack 
islOPtoK6. The move in the text wss played 
by Labourdonnais. 

(e) The best reply, b^ which Black obtains, 
in n^ opinion, the superior game. 

(f ) The development of the Q Kt was 
preferable. The move in the text enables Black 
to obtain a counter attack. 

(g) Mr. Boden remarks that 16 Q to Kt 6 was 
the proper rejoinder. 

(h) I would prefer here 19 Q to Kt 4, and if 
20 Kt to B 4, then 20 P to K B 4, 21 Kt takes P, 
21 P takes P, 22 Q takes P, 22 Bto B 4i Ac, with 
a very fine game. 

(i) 27 Q to B3, at once, would gain a move. 

(k) 32 B takes B would lead to a simple ex- 
change of pieces, 0^.— 

82 B takes B 
38 Q takes B S3 P to B 4 

84 P takes P 34 B takes P, fto. 

(1) Mr. Boden commits here an error of judg- 
ment, an extremely rare instance in his plaj, 
to my knowledge. The capture with the Buhop 
is showy, whilst the course 36 P takes P, 87 Q 
takes Q ch, 37 K takes a88QBtoKB4, 
38 K to B 2, would provide Black with an easily 
won game. 

(m) 87 Q B to K B 4 was very promising. 



87 QBtoKB4 

88 Q takes B 
88 QtoKBS 



87BtakesB 
38 P to Kt 6 



(n) Bacrifldng a valuable Pawn fbr a vary 
doubtftd attack. The best course was, I think, 
87 K B to B 4, and after 38 B to K 2, 38 B takes B, 
89Q takes B best, 89 B takes B, 40 Q takes B, 
Black wiaiTitAJTiM bis advantage by 40 Q to B 3. 

(0) Bla^ has no better move, 41 Q to B 3 
would be disastrous, on account of the reply 
48 Bto KB 3. 

(p) Mr. Bird plays this end*game In his best 
s^le. The showy ooup, 48 Q to K 6 ch, would be 
of very questionable merit, as the following 
variations may show :— 



48QtoB2 
48 K takes B 



44Ptake8B 



48 QtoK6ch 
48 BtoBSch, 

orA,B 
44 Q takes Q 

46 QtakesKt P 

(46 Kt to K 3, 46 B to B 4, 46 PtoQ6,46B 
takes Kt, 47 Q takes B, 47 P to Q 7, and Black 
wins) 

46 BtakesKt 
46QtoB6ch 46KtoKt2 

47 Q takes B 47 P to Q 7 

And White will hardly effect more than a draw. 

A. 

48 QtakesP 
44BtoKBS 
46 B takes Q 
46 KtoBsqbeet 

(If 48 K to B 3, Black wins the Queen back or 

mates in three moves, by 46 B fhnn Q B 7 takes 

Pdh.) 

46 KtakeeB 

(Black can draw immediately by 46 B to K 

BSoh.) 

47QtoK6ch 47KtoKt2 

48 Q takes B 48 B from Q B 7 

takesPch 

And White will have great dilBoulty to draw 

the game. 



4B B takes Kt 
44 B takes B 
46 BtoB7oh 



43 QtakesB 

44 Kt takes B 
46 Kt takes B 
46 Kt to B 2 



B. 



And it is 
can win. 



very 



48 BtakesPoh 
44 B takes B 
46 PtakaaB 
46 QtoB4,or 
46PtoQ7 
questionable whether White 



(q) Blackoffers a Pawn to weaken the adverse 
attack, 42 Q to B 8 would be met by 48 Q to 
B7ch, 4SKtoBsq,44Qto B6ch,and46Q 

(r) Q to K 6 ch now, or on the nextmove, would 
equally win, but tbs chosen course is pretty and 
quicker. 

(s) A very remarkable position ; the most 
palpable coup, 47 B to B 8 oh. would win the 
Queen, but lose the game, as after 47 K takeaB, 
46 Q takes Q, Black foroes the game by 48 P to 
B 8 Queening dis oh. 

(t) If 48 K to Kt 2, mate follows on the move) 
if48QtoKsq, 40BtoB8ch,48KtoKt2, 
60 B takes Q» 60 P to B 8, Queening dis ch, 
61 K takes Q, 61 B takes Kt ch, 62 B to K sq. 



GAME 308. 

Two Knight* a Defence. 

Played the 17th December 1874!, at Bimpton's 

Divan. 



White. 
Mr. H. B. BxsD. 

1 PtoK4 

2 KttoKB8 
8 BtoB4 

4 KttoKt6 
6 PtakesP 

6 B to Kt 6 ch 

7 PtakesP 

8 BtoK2 

9 KttoKBS 

10 Kt to K 6 

11 KttoKt4(a) 

12PtoQKt8(b) 

13 BtoKt2 

14 Kt to B 8 
16 Kt to K 8 

16 B to B 4 oh 

17 QKt takes Kt 

18 Kt to Kt 4 (0) 

19 P takes P 

20 P takes B 

21 BtoK6(e) 

22 Kt takes B(f) 

Besigna 



Black. 



Mr. BosBV. 


1 PtoK4 


2 Kt to Q B 3 
8 Kt to B 8 


4PtoQ4 


6KttoQB4 


6 PtoBS 


7 PtakesP 


8 PtoKBS 


9PtoK6 


10 Q to B 2 


11 KttoBS 


12 B to Q 3 


13 Oastles 


14 P to K B'4 


16 B takea P 


16 Kt takes B 


17 P to B 6 


18 P to B 6 (d) 


19 B takes Kt 


SOBtakaaP 


21 BtakesB 


22QBtoKBaq 



(a) The usual move here is 11 P to Q 4k and 
if 11~ 



BtoQ8,12PtoKB4; 



(b) This is a very poor way of davelopmant, 
bat u there now any better f 

(c) White negleeto the opportanity to improve 
his same by 16 B to K 6, 18 Q to K B 8, 10 Kt 
to Q 6, Ac. 

(d) The winningooup, whatever WhitorepUes; 
the co-operation of the adverse Book mnst now 
be fatal. 

(e) White has no savinsrmovei if 21 K takes B, 
mate follows, of course, m a fbw moves by 21 Q 
toKt 6 ch, Ac., if 21 B to K B sq, 21 B takes Bch, 
22 KtakeeB, 22 Bto Bsq ch,and2SQtoKt6, 
if 21Kt toK 6,^1 Q Bto K B sq, Ao. 

(f ) 22 K takes B was the best move, but even 
then Black obtains a winning game by 22 B 
takes B, and if 28 QtakesB, 23 Q to B 6 ch, Ae. 



Heir Berber's article on problems is unavoidably deferred It will be given next month. 
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PROBLEMS. 

Problem No. 619.— By W. S, Pavitt. Problem No. 620.— By C. W., of Sunbuiy. 



WHITE. WHITE. 

White to play and compel self-mate in three moves. White to play and compel self-mate in three moves. 



Probleh No. 621. — By EL A. Schmidt. 

BLACK. 



Problem No. 622. — By S. H. Thomas. 

BLACK 








WHITE. WHITE. 

White to play and compel self-mate in five moves. White to play and compel self-mate in five moves. 
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PROBLEMS. 

The foltowJDg five problems comprise the set contributed by Herr J, Kohti, of Brunswick, to the late Toumey 
in connection with the British Chess Association, under the motto " Es is ja so schwer." 




No. 624. 

BUCK. 



WHITB. 

White to play and m&te in four d 



WHIIE. 

White to play and mate in fonr moves. 



While to plBij ud mala Is tiro movm. 



WUW lo pl*r uid mate in thns moro 
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PROBLEMS. 

THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB PROBLEM TOURNEY. 

No. OB. Mo. at. No. «n. 

tn MK tull' %rtn," " I/wwi Mk Dill' Ann." " L'tnan Mk nan* arcn." 



WkU* to pb7 and male la finr manm. WtaUa W plar aad mala In thnt moTM. White to pla; and mat* tn tli 

No. OL No. «a. No. OS. 

"Moo qno.Mdqaontado." "Nasqno, wdqacmodo." >* Mod quo, aad qoomi 



WUta to|ilv*BdB>tolntDBrmoT«a. WhIulopIv>Bd mato In tmrnotM. WUM to plaf and aaM in Ibor ■ 



WUtoto^VlndDato taltanamona. WUta lo pla^ and naU In tluWDMTW. WUta to plv ai^ ■»■'• In Ihrasm 
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No. 109.— DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM. 



By Mr. F. H. Lewis. 



A's Hand. 





♦ J 







V 






^ 






V«'aB 


r:-v«»^H 




r. 



X*s Hand. 

















S? 9 




9 9 


9 9 




9 


9 9 




9 9 



B's Hand. 









O O 



\<L^ 





4 ♦ 4 4 




9 9 




9 
9 9 

9 9 




9 9 
9 9 



Z's Hand. 




Hearts tmmps. A to lead. How many tricks can A and B make ? 



SOLUTION TO DOUBLE DUMMY PROBLEM, No. 108. 

By E. J. 












0% 











♦ 
<^ 
















4 4 




4 4 

4 4 
4 4 




9 9 
9 9 

9^9 
9 9 




9 
9 
9 




9 
9 



1. A leads Diamond 4 ; X puts on the 7 and B the Knave ; 

won by B. 

2. B leads Diamond Ace ; won by B. 

3. B leads a Diamond, and A wins with the King ; won by A. 

4. A leads a Club ; X tramps with Spade 3 ; won by X. 

5. X leads Heart 2 ; A covers Z*s Knave with the Ace ; won 

by A. 

6. A leads another Club ; X throws Heart 3, and B wins with 

the Qub King. 

7. B leads the thirteenth Diamond ; Z trumps with Spade Ace, 

and A discards Heart 6 ; won by Z. 

S. Z leads Heart 9 ; X covers with the 10, and B trumps with 
Spade 5 ; won by B. 

9. B leads Spade 6 ; A puts on the Knave^, and X the Queen ; 
won by X. 



10. X leads Heart King ; B discards Club 4, and A trumps 
with Spade 4 ; won by A. 

1 1. A leads a Qub ; X trumps with Spade 8 ; won by X. 

12. X leads Spade King ; won by X. 

13. X leads Heart Queen, and B trumps with the Spade 10 ; 
won by B. 

Notes, 

A and B, after playing the first four tricks as indicated in the 
solution here given, must, when next they respectively get the 
lead, pla^, the former a Club, the latter the long Diamond. 
A cannot refuse winning the Heart suit the first round, nor B 
ruffing it in the second. In this way they must ensure two by 
cards, but what their particular tricks may be, depends upon 
their adversaries' style of play. 



Correct solutions from E. J., Hackney, H. D. R., Mopus, Brighton and Thatched House. — All others wrongs 
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WHIST JOTTINGS— BAD HABITS. 

All men have one or more bad habits. In our experience considerably more. As a rule men possess 
sufficient sense to keep their faults to themselves. The difference between the man and the Whist player is, 
that the former studies to conceal his bad qualities, whereas, in the latter case, all the bad habits are on the 
surface. There is nothing like Whist for bringing out one's peccadilloes. A man may be quiet and 
amiable ; place him in the card room, and he is excitable and noisy. One that is the soul of honour out of 
the card room commits, in the card room, offences of which he ought to be ashamed. The law says ** Tboa 
shalt not steal." Whist law says, thou shalt not, by word or gesture, give any intimation of the state of your 
hand. You shall not express approval or disappro^ of what your partner plays. The man who would scom 
to steal or cheat has no compunction in expressing, by his actions and features, approval or disapproval of 
his partner's play. The opportunity may not arise for his partner to change his tactics, in which event the 
player has taken a chance, contrary to the laws of the game, or his partner may get in and act on the hint 
that he has received. In the latter case, the cheating is accomplished, provided the change of tactics took 
place in consequence of the previous shrug of the shoulders ; and the player who so changed his tactics, has, 
m our judgment, made himself party to the fraud. We suppose men do not consider there is anythii^ 
morally wrong in what they have done, but if so, it must be from want of reflectiorL It cannot be that any 
player who makes signs, even unconsciously, could defend their acts. Nor can we see that they do 
not commit a moral wrong — a wrong distinctly forbidden by the laws and practice of Whist There arc 
few points about which men, who are careful of their honour, require more frequently to be on their 
guard, and we say this advisedly, from 'seeing men who, we believe, would scom to do a mean or dirty 
trick, and, indeed, who, we believe, incapable of such an act do, at the Whist table, what, elsewhere, they 
would be ashamed to do. If a man can express by looks, or gestures, his likes or dislikes, 
and no one can doubt his ability to do so. Then, at the Whist table, he must, fot his 
own reputation, keep a command over all his features. With some men it is doubtless hard to 
comply with these requirements, and with some we believe it is quite impossible. We do not now deal 
with this class, but with those who, from want of thought or inattention, say, by gestures or otherwise, what they 
ought not to say. Take half-a-dozen Whist players, and watch their countenances as they take up their hands, 
and five out of the six will speak as plainly as if they spoke with their tongues, " I have a good hand," " I have 
a game hand," " Mine is moderate," " I have not a trick in my hand." What does it matter? Why, the 
Whist player is influenced for good or ill by the face of his partner. If it be all joyous do you think that 
(unconsciously if you will) he does not feel the infection. Who would lead trumps to a gloomy partner in a 
doubtful case, and who would refrain from so doing when he heard the chuckle, or saw the smiles of his partner. 
It is rot necessary in many cases to watch the face. The voice will tell. The tone speaks volumes. The 
trumps act as a bottle of champagne. The player who, a minute ago, was as dull as ditchwater, is suddenly 
talkative, and his talk shews elation of spirits — that must have been brought about by some cause. What is it? 
Not champagne, for he has not had any. It must be trumps, or else your partner has got a sudden thought; 
some playful fancy has entered his head ; and he is faraway from cards and card players, and woe is me ! No 
one can tell all the ways that an individual may use to denote joy or misery ; and it would be useless for us to 
attempt to point out even the most prevailing characteristic modes of speech. Each must examine himsd^ 
and find out what he does when excited or depressed, and he must bear in mind that our own &ults, although 
easily ascertained, when searched for, are as a rule passed by as no faults at alL We can see a very small speck on 
the character of another, but we do not always see similar, and perhaps, larger blotches on our own escutcheon. 
We see how disagreeable such an one is ; but we do not see how disagreeable we are. We doubt if the Whist 
player exists who knows how disagreeable he is. If we could only see oitrselves as others see us, 
would any of us play Whist? It matters not in what i)osition of life men are placed; try them sufficiently^ 
and they will all exhibit some bad qualities. This ought not to be so, for if a man can command his feelings in 
business — and all men more or less must do so, or business could not be carried out at all^— why should it not 
be so at the Whist table. If we have to meet on business, one that we dislike, we do not exhibit the dislike. 
We do our business, and there is an end of it ; — the dislike only remains. So at Whist, if we meet a man we 
dislike, we should either meet him without exhibiting our likes or dislikes, and without expressing in our iacc 
or by our manner that we think the player an ass, an idiot, or a sharper. We can go away, or play at another 
table. In business, men seldom show that they are fools. At Whist nearly all men do, and we do not make 
allowances for this difference. At Whist we allow for nothing. We assume men to know what, on reflectioo, 
we know they do not know, and then get angry. 

It is contrary to etiquette, and therefore, a bad habit and wrong, to draw your card before it is your turn 

to play. A leads ; Z, fourth player, before the second and third have played, draws out a card and 

places it on the table. It tiu-ns out to be an Ace. In this case nine times out of ten the Ace is the only card 

of that suit in Z's hand. Can any one doubt that the fact of drawing the card is a gross impropriety ? That 
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it conveys information to Z's partner, which information Z has no right to convey. Or, again, having, 
second hand, played a nine, which third hand cannot cover, the second player draws from his pack 
another card. Does not the second player say in as many words, "The 9 is mine," a statement the law 
prohibits, and does he not say, do not take my 9 ? It is better for me have the lead than you, I can do better 
with the lead than you ? Or once more, a player leads out an 8, and it is his partner's turn to play. The leader 
then draws out another card. Does he not tell his partner in as many words, " the 8 is the best, don't trump ?" 
or, at the end of a hand, 2 cards in ; A leads a winning card, B, his partner, cannot follow suit, and he is in 
doubt which card to throw away. The leader puts down the other card, and the second player then knows 
which to discard. Can this be right? From these examples it should not be difficult to see that by 
the breach of etiquette, or Whist law, if you please, a wrong is done ultra the laws of the game. A wrong 
whereby an advantage may be gained at the expense of your opponents. We do not wish to use any 
more harsh terms about such conduct. We led, a short time ago, trumps, and we got out 3 rounds, and our 
partner had the 13th trump. We led a suit in which, on the 2nd round, the last player did not follow suit, 
and we led again that suit to which the second player did not follow suit, so that when the trick was completed 
9 cards of the suit were out This our partner knew when he played, and having the best, and a little one, 
he played the little one, and to this moment he believes he played correctly. In a less simple 
form, how constantly does it happen that a player will not put on 3rd hand the best when a moment's 
reflection would tell him that if he wins afterwards with the best he must lose the game. Yet 
these men are dubbed by the outsiders Whist players, and probably they think themselves Whist players. 
In business, men do not commit these mistakes. They see, fast enough, if they cannot win on their own line, 
they must change their tactics, and fight on another. But the dull Whist player never changes. What his 
&ther or grandfather did before him, he will do again, quite regardless of the fact whether his father or grand- 
ikthcT gained by the operation. Notwithstanding their belief in tfle grandfather theory, they will persist in 
striking out lights of their own. The same man, who will hold up the good cards of his partner's suit, and 
who will finesse against him, will persist on putting Queen on Knave 2nd hand with Ace Queen, or put on 
King or Knave 2nd hand, having 2 only of the suit, and they will declare that they have watched the effect 
for a series of years, and that it answers to do so. It is scarcely necessary to add that these players never 
know the effect of their play on their partners ; they do not know that their partner's reason from their play, 
and that they therefore reason on false premise*^. We thought we had seen the lowest depths of Whist long 
ere this ; but, last month, we saw an original lead of a small Diamond, 2nd hand did not follow suit, 3rd hand, 
having Ace, Queen, 10, 2^ finessed ^t, Queen, and justified the finesse because he had 4 trumps ! He said he 
certainly never would, in that position, and with his strength, give up the command of a suit 



REVIEW.— ROUND GAMES AT CARDS, BY CAVENDISH.* 

When we had arrived at the mature age of fifteen, we were initiated into the mysteries of Bragg. We remember 
that, in the course of the evening; we bragged with a flush, and with a sequence. In the first case, when we had 
the flush, oxur adversary had a sequence, and when the hands were exposed, we were held to have lost, 
because the sequence beat a flush. Later on, the position was transposed, and we had the sequence against 
our opponent's flush. Our host was out of the room. Some additions had been made to our party, and the 
players agreed unanimously that the flush beat a sequence, and so we lost again. If we were to detail all our 
varied experiences at cards, we could not give a better instance to show the necessity for some book of 
authority on round games. Again, if we had to choose the authority to write the laws, we should certainly 
have pointed out Cavendish as the man best fitted for the work. He began his public life by giving us the 
most logical work on Whist extant ; and, during the last fifteen years, he has been constantly engaged in 
bringing before the public rules and regulations for different games. As the Card Editor of the Fields a 
position that he has filled with credit to himself, and with satisfaction to the public, he has had facilities for 
communicating with card players, and finding out their difficulties — unrivalled by any one since the demise of 
our universal referee, Mr. Clay. It is true that, except his Whist work, we have never been satisfied with his 
subsequent performances, and we have given our reasons from time to time, in these pages, why we were 
dbsatisfied. Each time a work appears from an author, we naturally compare it with the best and not the 
worst of his works, and doubtless the author is somewhat prejudiced thereby. A man who writes one good 
book is in a different position to one who has not written at all, or who has only written bad books. An 
author or orator, who suddenly reaches the top of the tree, cannot afford to write or speak like other men. 
Judged in this manner, we cannot report this a satisfactory performance. That the book will be of use in many 
ways is undoubted. It is useful because it gives the Blenheim Laws of Jx)o, laws which have hitherto been 



* London : Thomas De la Rue and Co. 
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in private hands only, but laws which Cavendish and ourselves have always used as guides. These iaws^ 
although, as later on we shall show, are not entirely satis£du:tory, should be sufficient to sell the book, and for 
our part, we should be content to say these alone are worth the is 6d which the publisher charges for it By the 
title. Round Games^ we confess we expected to find all games now played Loo, Vingt-et-un, Poker, and some 
Round Games, would have been a more appropriate title. A book which omits Bragg, Lansquenet, Pnissiaii 
Bank, Railway and Napoleon, to say nothing of Spoil-five (the laws of which appeared in VoL 2, page 108 of 
these Papers), together with many other games that will occur to the reader, can scarcely be properly called 
Round games. Then^ again, it is better to ignore a game altogether, than to give an imperfect code. Irish Loo 
is passed over with a single paragraph, although there is a tolerably good set at page 198 of VoL 2 of 
these Papers. This will give Ireland a new grievance. The author must be aware of die nimiber of IrishmeB 
all over the world, and where the Irish congregate there will be found Irish Loo and Spoil-five. In the 
single paragraph the writer devotes to Irish Loo, he says : with two trumps you need not play one. This is 
quite inaccurate. The law is plain, that with two trumps you must lead one, and if two players only standi 
the leader must lead the highest Our code was settled after conference with the leading players in 
Ireland, and we never heard any difference of opinion on this point 

In the game of Speculation there are usually two pools. The one for the higher stakes and forfeits, and 
the other for the lower stakes and forfeits. The rules say that when an Ace is turned up, the deal is at 
an end ; but they do not tell us that the cards are recut for a fresh trump card, and the cards already 
dealt stand good for a new pool So far as we know, there is always a forfeit for Knaves and Fives; far 
the former two, and the latter one. 

The laws of Loo, we have said, are the old Blenheim laws. Perhaps no game is played in so many different 
ways, and a modem Loo player who looks at the laws as given in Bohn would be at a loss to understand to 
what games the laws are applicable. There are certain inconsistencies in the rules that we should have liked 
to have seen rectified. Thus, if a player commit an irregularity for which he is Looed, when he obtains a 
trick he has to leave it in the pool, and pay the penalty (four times the single stake) as well ; but if he obtains 
no trick, he has the single penalty to pay (four times the single stake). In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, if a 
player wins all the tricks, but commits an irregularity, he is Looed, but he takes out the money first for his 
three tricks, and puts it back again for his Loo, and thus pays but one penalty. We have always seen the 
game played with the condition that the dealer must defend the pool The Blenheim laws give the dealer 
Sie option of playing for himself or for the Pool. This takes away an appreciable item in the element 
gambling, and is so far an improvement 

It will be observed that the penalties at the Blenheim were different to those ordinarily inflicted. The 
punishment for given Loo offences has hitherto been a matter of custom of the country, and they varied, from, 
the most stringent, when the players making a mistake had to pay the full amount in the pool, down to the 
simple single pool. In those parts of the coimtry where the more moderate penalty is inflicted, the players can 
adopt these laws without this penalty, and in those places where the higher penalties are inflicted they will do 
well to adopt this more moderate system. In these matters it should be borne in mind that the youngsteis 
and strangers alone suffer. An old Loo stager, playing in his own country, is never guilty of a punis^ble 
offence. 

The laws of Vingt-et-un seem also satisfactory, although we cannot conceive the rules given by Cavendisih 
for play are correct ; thus he advises a player to stand at 14 or 15, a line of play we cannot think sound. At 
14 he has a chance of drawing Ace, 3) 3> 4, 5» 6 or 7, and as there are 13 cards,. the odds are in favour of 
drawing 21, or below that number, as 7 to 6. No dealer would stand at 14. So that, unless he overdraws, the 
player must lose. We do not know the odds against the dealer overdrawing. Professor Pole or Mr. Pioctor 
might be able to give us the formula, but we cannot see the way to work this out A (nend writes : *' Many 
years ago I tried a series of experiments. I first dealt 700 hands, making it a rule to draw at 1 7 (and under 
17), and I found I was under 438 times, over 262, making the odds about 5 to 3 in favour of being under, or 
rather of not being over. I then dealt 620 hands, making it a rule to stand at 16 (and under). I was under 461 
times, over 159, making the odds about 3 to i against overdrawing. I wanted to ascertain, in actual play, what 
was the expectation of overdrawing on different systems of play ; first, when I made a rule to stand at 18, 19, 
20 or 21, and to draw at 17, 16, 15 ; second, when I made a rule to stand at 17, 18, 19, 20 or 21, and to draw 
at 16, 15, 14, &c. So I took a pack of cards, and began. I dealt two cards. If they counted 18, 19, 20, or 21, 
I put them down as an under, threw up the two cards, and began, again as I should in a game. If they came 
to 17 or less, I drew again. If it came over, I put that down as an over, and b^[an again. If it came undei; 
I put that down as an under, and began again, and so on exactly as if I was playing the game. This was^ 
30 years ago, when I was a bit of a mathematician, and the formula I took was this : Let A be the number of 
overdraws in a given number of hands \ let B be the number of under : — 

Then the dealer's expectation of winning = | -|- ^ K%%wi) 

M >» player s „ ,, ^ ^ j (ir+~b) 
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This, however, of course, takes no account of drawing 21, nor that the dealer will overdraw more often 
than the players, as the dealer cannot stand on a low number." A single experiment, numbering 1,320 times, 
demonstrates but little. We should have preferred the 700 instances of draws on 16, and 700 on 17. But the 
figures seem to give a strange result. In writing to us a short time ago on a similar subject, ?'.e. when 
extraordinary occurrences happened, Mr. Proctor said, "When extraordinary cases cccur more often than 
mathematical chances warrant, the real conclusion should be that there is some tendency, very .slight, in eacii 
individual case, but telling, in the long run, to special arrangements. Some Whist players are very confident 
that this is so. They say they recognise in one set of hands the influences of the preceding hand.s as actually 
played. I confess I do not see how this can be, although we can assume that some players might fall into a 
tolerably systematic way of shuffling, which would help towards peculiarities of arrangement, so as to diminish 
the otherwise enormous chances against them.'' 

We cannot help thinking that this is what our correspondent must have done in his 1.320 experiments. 
He either did not shuffle, or shuffled imperfectly, or without knowing it, placed the cards in some peculiar 
manner, whereby he obtained this result. But the experiment shows that a series that does not go 
on to millions is very little use in determining such propositions. It can be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
every one that the odds, after having won the first game in a rubber, in favour of winning one of the two next 
games is 3 to i. Yet Mr. Clay considered that 5 to 2 was a bad bet, and we have lost noi only at 5 to 2, but 
at 2 to I, and on one occasion we actually lost the long odds in 200 bets 103 times, and won the shorts 97, so 
that if we were to take this result as of any value, the odds would be slightly in favour of losing a rubber when 
you had won the first game, which is absurd. 

The point that is most disputed at Vingt-et-un is, who pays? and what is paid for the natural ? The point 
was recently asked in the Sportsman^ and the card writers decided that the player turning the natural is entitled 
to be paid at once, before the dealer sees his cards, and this afler having reviewed the rules before us. It 
would not much matter which rule was adopted, but it is certainly bad to have two different rules. These are 
the rules as laid down by Cavendish, and they are the same that we have always adopted. Ties pay the dealer, 
except when both have a natural, when neither pays nor receives ; ties of 2 1 obtained by drawing, pay the dealer. 
There is no distinction betwen 21 obtained by drawing, and the natural, as to the amount to be paid. For the 
natural and the 21 double, the stakes are paid. For Cavendish's information we may add, the better opinion 
appears to be that he has not made this clear in his rules. In many circles the player receives three times for 
the natural, and only double for the 21 obtained by drawing. This distinction was an innovation, and is not 
adopted in these rules. This rule which was followed in Clayton v, Jones, of paying three times for the natural, 
is properly ignored. We obser\'e the player sitting to the right of the dealer, the person whose duty it is to 
collect and shuflUe the cards, is called the "pone." We presume the Latin adverb. We never saw the word 
previously anglicised. We thought the word was " pony," but, like Dr. Johnson, we knew not its derivation. 
We always fancied it meant a beast of burden, because the work of collecting the cards falls upon him, or 
because the pony in actual life does ten times more work than any of the horses. Amongst modem players the 
game is generally played with two packs. 

As to the laws of Poker, Cavendish puts the age amongst the variations in the modes of play. '•' The age " 
is the player to the dealer's left. He has, so far as we know, always the privilege of passing the first round after 
the hands have filled, and coming in again after all have raised and gone out of the game. This is not, as 
Cavendish has it, an exception, but a general rule, and the exception to the rule is when the dealer chips. In 
that event only the other players need only chip what he does. This rule is, we think, nearly obsolete, and the 
general play is not for the dealer to put in anything. The first player goes blind, and then the next player 
must chip double the blind. If the player doubles before he sees his cards, it is called a straddle, and the 
third player, in order to go in, must pay four times the original chip. At page 29, when the player cannot cover 
the amount chipped, any one who is in may put up all the funds he has, and call a show of hands for that amount ; 
to this should be added, in that event he must quit. Cavendish gives the value of the hands, first, A straight 
flush (i.e, a sequence of 5 cards of the same suit). We may inform Cavendish that this is almost .universally 
abolished, and the straight flush only ranks above a straight. This appears to us reasonable. N9 man would 
willingly bet on a certainty. The odds against a straight flush is given by Cavendish at 649999 to i. That 
seems too near a certainty to be pleasant, and, having got this in' hand, to bet against another having such a 
chance, for a fortune, would not be pleasant. Rules 5 and 6 should be transposed ; a straight does not beat 
triplets, but it does beat 2 pairs, and our authority for this is the American school-boy who, during an examina- 
tion in geography, was asked. What is an island? What is a lake? to which, after much labour and racking of 
brains, he gave such answers as he could ; but when the teacher asked, What is a strait ? there was no longer 
any hesitation, " A straight beats 2 pairs," and if the master played poker, that boy went to the top of the class, 
and Cavendish would go to the bottom. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 

The month of February was a complete blank, so far as new plays were concerned. At some theatres there 
was a kind of prosperous stagnation, whilst at others a feverish fit of revivalism prevailed. Messrs. Chatterton 
and Hollingshead, at that time managers of three theatres apiece, reproduced freely the works of Shakspeaie, 
Scott, and the older dramatists. But these tactics have now been given up. Mr. Hollingshead has abandoned 
the Opera Comique and the Holbom Amphitheatre, and Mr. Chatterton has concentrated his forces at the 
Adelphi, leaving Drury Lane to Mr. Mapleson, and the Princess's to a French manager. The effect of tbe 
various revivals set on foot by Mr. Hollingshead was to prove again that there is no marked reaction in ^vonr 
of Shakspeare, (Goldsmith and the legitimate drama generally, and that the Lyceum success is chiefly owing to 
the popularity of Mr. Irving. On the other hand, there is a decided bias towards melodrama, shown in 
the favour accorded to the Two Orphans^ Lost in London^ and others produced by Mr. Chatterton. 
Mr. Hollingshead himself tardily recognises this fact in superseding his legitimacy by the French melodrama, 
Jiose Michel; but it is just possible that the popular wind may have calmed down a little. 

The absence, till very recently, of anything new to criticise, has led the critics to turn their attention to 
sundry other stage matters. The restrictions in connection with Ash Wednesday have again been made the object 
of much sarcasm. It may with truth be said, that the legislation as to theatres and entertainments in London 
on that day is wholly ridiculous and indefensible, but at the same time it may be pointed out that were it not for Ash 
Wednesday the dinners of the benefit societies would not come off, and Mrs. Stirling's annual burst of elocu- 
tion would be lost. The manner in which new actresses are brought out has also attracted attention. Formerly 
it was the rule for an actress to work her way up to prominence, and if half a dozen of the leading actresses were 
named, it would be found that they had passed steadily through the degrees of apprenticeship. But a fashion 
has sprung up of introducing a debutante on a Saturday afternoon, in the character of Julia or Juliet, under cover 
of a performance in aid of some charity. Audiences on these occasions are rarely critical, and applaud the 
new comer in unconsciousness of her incapacity and inexperience. Newspaper critics, with doubtful kindness, 
endorse the applause with famt praise, and the new actress is thus enabled to compile her portfolio of flattering 
opinions of the press. After a week or two of sham prominence, the lady disappears, or is occasionailly seen 
at the Cr)'Stal Palace, or, if she is prudent, and has an honest intention of earning her living by the stage, 
accepts a subordinate situation, and postpones her next appearance as Julia until the Greek Kalends. Con- 
sidering the surprising amount of vigorous and independent criticism that is now expended on the 
stage, it is curious that no reformer attempts to make an end of the debutaftte system, which is prejudical to 
art, and unfair to those who have worked their way to the front by hard labour. As to the prevalence of 
independent criticism, we sincerely hope it may continue, although it may reduce any interest that may be 
felt in these Notes to a minimum. Unfortunately, as the circulation of a new journal increases, so does its out- 
spokenness decrease. In fact, from a newspaper, it becomes an "organ." The Figaro and the Harnei, in the 
earlier stages of their careers, showed much, if occasionally ill-directed, independence in criticism ; but now they 
are little more than abbreviated copies of the Era. For the moment the World is pitching into theatric^ 
abuses in a manner that delights us : but we observe, wth alarm, that its advertisements are growing more 
numerous every week, and we fear for the consequences to its independence. 

Mr. Hare has been the first to break the spell of inaction under which the stage has 
been suffering. He has taken the Court Theatre from Miss Litton, who has migrated to the 
.St. James's. He has refurnished it, brought together a small but select company, and produced a new play. 
The production of a new play means also the discovery of a new author, for, until the unearthing of 
Mr. Coghlan, dramatists were an extinct race, so far as London is concerned. The variety and extent of 
criticism to which we have alluded makes it superfluous for us to enter into a minute description of 
Mr. Coghlan's Lady Flora. Everybody who reads at all must know by this time that it is pronounced to be 
cleverish in dialogue, void of plot, and absolutely Robertsonian. This is partly, but not altogether true. 
Mr. Coghlan's style is no doubt founded on Robertson, but it is not a weak copy. There is less of the talking 
by pairs in turns than there is in the Two looses, which has never been called Robertsonian. The plot is no 
doubt weak to a degree. Three acts go by, and the fourth and last is half over before the plot commences, 
and it is ended five minutes afterwards. It is in the acting and the accessories that Lady Flora is attractive. 
The Kendals have been seen to better advantage, and Miss Fawsitt is, to put it euphemistically, a litde too 
" comfortable " in appearance to play the ingmuc. But Mr. Hare and Mr. Clayton act exceedingly well, though 
both show how a style, good in itself, can be carried to extremes. Mr. Clayton's force occasionally becomes 
boisterousness, and Mr. Hare's delicacy verges sometimes on the finikin. It has become an additional pleasure 
for first night visitors to discover unexpected talent in performers of the second rank. Mr. Kelly was the 
selected one on the opening night of I^dy Flora, and well deserved the applause he obtained. He presents 
a " Swell" of a different type to those who have hitherto figured on the stage, and, in voice, inflection, and 
gesture, has hit off the heavy good-natured hunting man to the life. In the mounting of the play, Mr. Hare 
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has adhered to that correctness of detail which is so much practised at the Prince of Wales'. It is difficult, 
however, to reconcile the business of certain of the scenes with the supposed temperature. In Act i the 
thermometer is declared to be at 39, and we are told that the hunting season has begun. In Act 2, which, 
to say the least, must be a week later, the trees have the tint of early autumn, the ladies sit on the grass^ 
whilst the hero sketches. In Act 3 the ladies and the lovers defy the season still more, by sitting on the 
steps of a terrace, by the light of the moon, without hats or shawls, whilst the hunting lord, alone sensible, 
wears an overcoat. In Act 4, half-an-hour later than Act 3, the characters are once more shivering over the 
fire. This incongruity would not be noticed at the Adelphi or Princess's, but it becomes startling at a theati c 
conducted on the most correct modem principles. It would perhaps be advisable that visitors to the Court, 
if they notice any imperfections in the entertainment, to keep their opinions to themselves. A gentleman was 
recently charged at a police court with being disorderly at this theatre, and his disorderly conduct consisted 
in resenting the action of the officials, who wished to stop his return to his box, because he told them that 
Lady Flora was a bad play. His candour may have been indiscreet, but could hardly be criminal. 

Round the World in Eighty Days^ at the Princess's, consists of a prologue, five acts, and seventeen 
tableaux, and is, of course, taken from jfules Vemie's novel of the same name. It is a French melodrama, not 
merely " adapted " by an expert for the English stage, but transferred bodily from Paris, with its scener}-, 
dresses, scene-shifters and machinery. It is very long, and very dull, and if it is to be taken as a specimen of 
how they do things in Paris, we may be thankful we live in London. But, perhaps, it must be taken into 
account that the performers are English, and that the majority of them are lent by Mr. Chatterton from the 
Adelphi, including a detachment of the famous '* guests." We have noticed the attention given to details at 
the Court. At the Princess's, amidst all the glories of gorgeous scenery and wonderfully-contrived locomotives, 
serpents and explosions, there is the most melancholy disregard of the fitness of things in small matters. The 
prologue introduces us to what seems to be the card room of the Eccentric Club. Here are assembled club 
men, fearfully and wonderfully dressed, after the old Adelphi pattern. There is one table in the room, of an 
oblong form, at which no Whist-player would deign to sit, and there is one pack of cards ! But such is the 
regard placed on this table that it finds its way first to a Calcutta hotel in the second act, and secondly to the 
saloon of a steamer in the fourth act. The hero and his comic servant, who have nearly completed their voyage 
round the world when they are on board the steamer, are there joined by the latter's sweetheart, from London, 
though how she got there remains a mystery. And though the ladies of the play are clad in the most 
fashionable of Parisian costumes, the waiting-maid accomplishes her travels without any out-door covering 
whatever, and at the finish walks arm-in-arm with the valet into the ball-room of the Eccentric Club, who have 
by this time got a new club house; and, let us hope, a better furnished card-room. Round the World in Eighty 
Days abounds in glaring mistakes of this kind, which are hardly condoned by the excellence of the spectacular 
and realistic effects, or by the dresses, mantles and bonnets worn by the ladies, through field, forest and flood. 
Nor does it conduce to our peace of mind to have a programme given to us arranged so as to display, on one 
side the list of characters and scenes, and on the other copies of the costumes worn by Miss Barry in the play. 
The costumes are five in number, and under each is placed the name of the maker, a proceeding which strikes 
us as being a most barefaced and out-of-place advertisement 

Mr. Halliday has provided a new version of Nicholas Niddeby for the Adelphi. It agrees with its pre- 
decessors in confning the interest to the adventures of Nicholas at Dotheboys Hall, but differs slightly in the 
arrangement of the scenes, and in the last scene, where the curtain falls on the death of Smike. The reason 
for the success of this version must be found in the number of popular performers brought together in one play. 
As for the scenery, it is shabby in the extreme, with the exception of the Saracen's Head, where a real stage 
coach is introduced, and, as at the Princess's, the unities are entirely disregarded. The manager was perhaps 
of opinion that, having brought on the same stage Messrs. Emery, Clark, Belmore, Terris and Fernandez, Miss 
Foote and Mrs. Mellon, the scenery might take care of itself. Amongst the gentlemen the most successful to 
our mind is Mr. Terris, who has never been seen to such advantage than as Young Nicholas. Mr. Fernandez, 
as Ralph, comes next, but, for the Adelphi stage, should put his colours in a littie broader. Mr. Emery and 
Mr. Clark are good, but present no new features. Mr. Belmore strives in vain to make Newman Noggs 
pathetic, and evidently shares, with Mr. Toole, the delusion that pathos is expressed by raising the voice to a 
falsetto, and by snuffling through the nose. Miss Foote, as Smike, is, as always, charming, tender and sad. She 
has never been what is called a fashionable actress, but in the hearts of playgoers of the best kind she holds a 
[ very prominent place. But why is she so far infected by the spirit of the place as to indulge in an Adelphi 
screech ? We are aware that no Adelphi drama is considered perfect without a general screech at some stage 
or other, but, with Mrs. Mellon in the cast, the business might safely be left to her. As it is, when Mr. Clark 
and Mrs. Mellon, as Mr. and Mrs, Squeers, set to work to thrash Smike, the noise is truly awful. In fact, 
were it not that the Adelphi boys at Squeers' school are manifestly too much imbued with the spirit of fun to 
be appropriately miserable, the unearthly yells of Mrs. Squeers would prove too much for the nerves of the 
audience. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



CHESS. 

A. D£L.\NNOY. — The number has been sent as requested, 
and we hope reached you in due course. 

R. M. (Glasgow). — Your analysis is in Mr. Zukertort's hands, 
and he will give it early attention. He is much occupied with 
other literary work at present, otherwise you should have 
received an answer ere now. '■ 

W. F. (Sheffield). — We regret to say it is not in our power 
to prevent the delay of which you complain. Booksellers' 
orders for single copies are invariably held over " in the Row " 
but you can receive The Westminster Papers, on the 6rst 
of each month, by ordering it prepaid of W. W. Moi^gan, 67 
Barbican, K.C. 

V. G. (Sydenham). — We are greatly obliged to Dr. Gold for 
his valuable contributions and to yourself for the trouble you so 
kindly take in forwarding them. 

Author of "Ail Intricate," &c. — The diagram pub- 
lished has been examined with the original MS., and declared 
to be a ** correct copy ; " the Pawn referred to stands at Q R 6 
and not at Q K 5 . We heartily sympathise with your natural 
Tcgret at such an unfortunate mistake. 

Wallasey (Liverpool). — We had the pleasure of examining 
your interesting variation in Mr. Healey's end game with 
Mr. Kid son, of your city, and believe you are right m the con- 
clusbn that it can be drawn after all. 

J. K. (Brunswick). — We shall dispatch the book you require 
and write fully in the course of a few days. 

F. W. M. (Peterboro*, N.Y.) — Problems received, with 
thanks. We hope we are right in regarding this contribution as 
the beginning of a long series of similar favours. 

G. E. C. (Tarrytown). — Mr. Healey has handed us the pro- 
blem, for which we are much obliged. Should be glad to hear 
from you, if only for a description of Tarrytown at this season 
of the year. 

II. S. L. (Borough). — The end game Lacks two of the qualities 
you claim for it. It is neither ** instructive " nor ** remarkable," 
and it is only "entertaining" in a ludicrous sense. Perpetual 
check i.s a common occurrence in ordinary play. It is but 
kindness to tcU you that only fine Chess players can compose 
good end games. 

S. H. (Noiiinj]jhan)). — Tlianks. Too late for this number. 
About the 20th for May. Contribution will be sent shortly. 

J. P. T. — V.'c shall find n^om for your ingenious problem 
next men til, but should feel obliged if, in future contributions, 
you would 11 >c tlie English letters for the Knight. Ajjart from 
any sentimental objection, there is the practical one, that the 
printers do not know what S denotes, and its employment must 
therefore lead to confusion. Any report ot the doings of your 
club will l>c at all times welcome. 

J. A. M. — Still unsound. White can play 

2QtoK5 2QtoK3 best 

3 Q takes R ch, and mates next move. 

W. Cotton. — We do not think Her Majesty will be safe on 
that s<iuai e, as you can see for yourself — 

1 Q to K 5 I K moves 

2 Q to R S (ch) 2 K moves 

3 Q to K B 6 (ch) 3 K moves 

4 Kt from Q Kt 6 to Q 7 mates 
The mates for any other defence are obvious. 

J. S. (Inverness). — Although very neat, your problem is too 
elementary for our pages. We shall be glad to hear from you 
again. 

W. S. P. (Rittenden). — The 4 mover can unfortunately be 
solved on the 2nd move, by Q to Q R 4. The others are 
correct. 

Author of Chess Nuts. — We have corrected the error 
under Solutions. We are unable to account, even to ourselves, 
for such a curious mistake, but it is most likely that we over- 
taxed our memory in writing out the .solution. 

J. C. W. (Honor Oak Park).— We note that in Problem 
No. 617, the White Rook should stand at K B square, and have 
altered its position in our stereotype. The diagram is according 
to copy. 
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WHIST. 

KoNGE {RfiMfAe not leading to stiit properly called for).^K 
and B, and X and Z are partners, Z being dealer and A fint 
plaver. B leads out of turn. Z elects to' call a suit from A, 
and calls for a Diamond. A, thinking he iias no Diamond, 
leads a Club, and the other three follow suit. Before, however, 
the trick is turned, B says, '* You have no Diamond, partner ?*' 
A looks through his hand and discovers that he has one, where- 
upon he claims to be allowed to recall his lead and to lead the 
Diamond,Weaving the Club he had led as an exposed card, the 
other three players taking bade into their hands the cards they 
had played. X and Z contend, on the authority of Law 61, 
— " If a player .... when called on to lead one suit lead 
another, having in his hand one or more cards of that suit 
demanded, he incurs the penalty of a revoke." — that the penahy 
of a revoke was incurred immediately A, having a Diamond in 
his hand, led a Club, and that he cannot recall his lead. The 
point was referred to me, and I decided that A was in the same 
position as if he had renounced the suit led ; that, by Law 74, 
nis partner had a right to ask him "whether he had not a caid 
of the suit to which he had renounced ; that the trick not 
having been turned and quitted the revoke was not established; 
that A might recall his lead and lead a Diamond, and that, by 
Law 76, X and Z might either treat A's Club as an exposed card, 
or require A to lead his highest or lowest Diamond, the other 
players withdrawing the Clubs they had played. Was die 
decision right ? — Ans, B had the right to protect himself from 
the consequences of the revoke, and he did this before the trick 
was tumea and quitted. The revoke was not established. A's 
Club is an exposed card. 

Fareham. — Twelve tricks have been 4)layed, A winning die 
last, it was then discovered he had no card to lead, and that the 
adversaries, in the early stage of the deal, had taken up a trick 
with five cards. Is there a penalty against A, and if so, what ?— 
Ans. A must take into liis hand the card that belongs to him, 
and if he has not followed in that suit he is liable to the penalty 
for the revoke. 

M. and H.— At our Whist Club last week, I revoked, and 
had my friend M. as an adversary ; in the first game I scored 
a treble ; I revoked, but was not found out ; the next deal M 
scored out, but he then remembered I had revoked, as I had not 
scored in this game, he said he must have a penalty, and wooU 
take my treble down, thus taking five — I contend the penalty caa 
only be taken in the game the revoke is made, and as he scared 
game he coidd not exact any penalty, or want any ? — Afts. The 
revoke must be claimed before the cards are cut for the next dcaL 
The penalty of the revoke in game i cannot, therefore, be takcA 
in game 2. M is too late and wrong in his law. 

B. — (i), S. Buys old Cards ; the cards are dealt, and we play 
the hand out. I then 6nd that 1 have only 12 cards. The 
other players have their number. The pack is deficient What 
is to be done ? — Ams. The deal stands, and you are liable for 
any revoke you made in not following suit. The mistake shaald 
: have been discovered before you played, when the matter could 
] at once have been set right. Count your cards. (2), We had 
played with these cards before, and the game being all over 
] before the cards were fully played out they were thrown up. Is 
that game null ? — Ans. No, the game stands good. (3), Flayii^ 
Single Dunmiy, is there a penaity for leading out of turn by 
Dummy's adversaries ? — Ans. Yes ; the laws are the same asat 
Whist. 

W.E. F., Dr. M. A. C.—iATeia IVhist C/ud).-AVe bdieve 
there is no foundation for the statement that a ne# Whist Clnh^ 
is being formed in Piccadilly. If you wish to join a new Whist 
Club send full particulars of your name, address, and occupatioB 
with your references, and the name of any club to whidi yoa 
have hitherto Ijelonged to our publisher, and we think we caa 
accommodate you. 

D. R. D. — It is a revoke. Wc answer t'le question aeaxly 
every month. 
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"ABirdintheaoUtade" . .183 

** Adelaide " 
" All intricate, fto." 
Andrews H. J. C. A. 
Barbier G. B. . 
Bennett T. H. 
" Bicolor oampoa *' 
British Chess Aaaociatkm Toomey 4B, 40, 60, 

61 
6, 111, 902 



Pboblbks— ««m<MM<( 

Townsend A. 
"Toajourspret" 
West J. C. 
Wollaston W. O. 



X8. SI, 111 
. 128 



. 130 
. 244 

8, SO 
. 71 
. 244 

. 131 
. 63 
. 72 
. M 
. 94 
. 130 
. 131 
. 184 



. 227 

, . 132 

62, 202 

. 6, 27, HI 

129, 204, 228 

. 227 



Gallender 0. . 

Carpenter G. B. 

''OhessNnts*' 

Clarke D. 

Coatee W. 

•*Coikbina" 

Cotton W. C. 

C. W. of Bunborr 

Die Wacht am Bneim 



t» 



f» 



, 110 

. 203 

OS, 111. 204, 226 

6i, 70. 129, 181 

. 183 

. 28. 70, 111 

129. 202,248 

. 138 

. 110 

. 110 



. 227 

. 228 

110, 119, 204, 220 

168 

6, 27, 99, mi 129 

. 103 

> 182 

117, 181 

. 93 

. 28, 47, 93 

. 201 

69. 93, 129 

. 241 

» . Z2Q 

. 28 

. 248 

. 128 

. 168 



Doofflas J. A. 

Dnfly P. T. 

*' Birare hnmanom est 

" Finis ooronat opua 

Frederick H. P. 

Qilberg C. A. 

"Glflokliche Raise" 

Gold Dr. 

" Good is Good, Ac.'* 

"Heads or tails" 

Healey F. 

James H. 

Johnson R. W. 

J. W. of Bosan 

Keynes J. N. 

KOhU J. 

I4. A. A« ■ 

Labone Dr. 

** L'Bssere sto nell* arere " 

" Look before you leap " 

*' Look upon this pictaiQ" 

Lord F. W. 6, 28, 6i, 69, 93, 111. 181, 228 

Macpherson H. « . .93 

Mason W. B. 

Menxies J. 28, 70, 93, 

" Mee trois demiers " 

" Morgenroth" 

"My house is my caatle " 

" Mon Quo Bed Qaomodo" 

Ormond R. 

*' Palmam Qal Meruit Ferat 

Payitt W. S. 

Pearson A. C. 

*' Perhaps a Name" . 

Phillipa B. W. 

Pieroe J. 

Pierce W. T. . 

Portilla V. N. 

" Pro Rege et Lege " 

Robinson G. 

R. of B. • • 

Bome^ J. C. 

Schmidt B. A. 

Scott J. 

Slater G.J,. 

Stooker G. B. 

Taylor I. O. H. 

" Tempora mutantor" 

Thomas 8. H. 



27, 70 

111, 1»1, imk 228 

. 168 

. 183 

. . 182 

. 218 

I 6» 62 

. 183 

240 

6, 28, 47, 70, 127i 204 

. 128 

62, 69 

127,128 

. 228 

• 6, 62, 70, 226 

. 183 



27, 70 

. 129 

62, 246 

47. 204 

. 228 

28, 111, 129 

. 204 

248 

6, 70, 129, 202', 246 



112.184 

- 130 

- 130 



8. 94. 184 

184,220(2) 
• 94 



PtOBLBMB RsTXBWiB 4, 26, 67, 90, 91, 109, 132 , 

[160. 186. 226, 242 
SoLunoss Of PaoauMS 4, 80, 46, 89, 90, 113, 

[182, 160, 186, 201. 224, 243 

Oravnros :~ 

&am§9mt Odd$. 

Pawn and Move • 
Qaeoi's Knight 
King's Knight 

King's Bishop's GamUt • 
Allgaier Gambit • 
Gambit declined • 

Hmg^t KnigkVt Qam». 

Brans Gambit 8. 29, 63, 72, 94. 112, 191> 169. 

Giuoco Piano • - -90.72,119 

Petroff's Defonoe - • 63, 94 

Philidor's Defence ... 90, 131 
Roy Lopea - - 72, 94. 131, 169. 129, 244 

Irregular King's Knight's Opening 29. 113. 

L130 

Two Knighta' Defence . • - -244 

King's Bishop's Opening - - - 112 

Centre Coonter Gambit • • 7, 72 

Gambit declined - - . 71, 94 



Irregular Openings 
Vienna Game 
Fianchetto Game > 
Sicilian Game 



7. 8, 131, 160. 206 

7,244 

. 63 

. 71 



WHIST. 



Afternoon Whist - * > 131 

An lostrnctiTe Hand- - - 67 

Answers to Correapondenta 17, 98, 60. 80, 104, 

[122, 160, 1/0, 216, 266 
A Cheat 160 



A Yarboroagh 

Bets on Odd Tricks • 

Betting. .... 

Dealisig 

Detached Carda 

Draw your Oarda 

Double Dummy 

Dummy ... 

Dummy Lsading oat of Turn 

Bnteiing new Table 



. 160 

- 6J 

- 104 
. 122 
. 80 
. 216 

80, 160, 192, 216 

- 170 
. 122 

- 17 



KxpoMd Cards when shoold th^ be oaUed ? 160 
Exposing Cards • . -18 

Getting rid of Exposed Card • -98 

It is my Trick' > . - - 18 

Leads • - mO, 192.296 

Looking at a Hand and Betting - -160 

Looking at Last Trick . - .236 

Misdeal . - . -18,38 

New Deal ..... 170 
New Whist Club . - . .266 

Non Dealer Seeing Trump Card . - 88 

Not Following Salt, Correcting Mistake. 

[Throe Cards on Table 219 
Penalty for Leading Oat of Turn 60, 170 

Penalty for Leading Out of Turn Twice • 60 
Revoke- • . 122,170.192,216 

Revoke not Leading to Suit Properly 

[CiJled For 266 
• 192, 216 
. 122 
. 122 
. 18 
. 17 
. 18 
... 122 
. 104 



Scoring. 
Scoring Revoke 
Second Player- 



Seeing Trump Card 
Bhuflltng 



la it a Revoke f 



U 



•• 
If 
t« 
>f 
ft 



»f 



Jottinga— Bad habiU .M 

Bad Players have fteUagi • 194 
Disagreeable People • 11 

Formation of Table - Ml 

Geniuses, the Discard • • 16 
Simplicity - - • 71 

Want of reroeption, ConfldsBoe, 

Time .- - • -Si 

What the Cards say -117 

Laws of Single Donmiy -IS 

New and old styles of Play - - 1S7, l« 

New carda 191 

Reviewa— Cavendiah on Whist. lOth 

[edition 197. 1S8,207 
Endless Mirth and Amusement IS 
Extract. Jodgea of England • tt 
Bound Gamea at Carda l^ 

Cavendish - -261 

- in, 210 






M 



Revokes 
Simple Endings 
Scolding at whiat 
Wamin 
Whist 



(Ariositif 



115,201 
.911 
118 
115 



BILLIARDS. 
Answers to Ootreapondenta - • U 

BOSTON. 
Answers to Correspondents - - 2U 

CBIBBA6E. 

Answers to Correapondenta - -80, 160, 17 ) 

BCABTB. 
Answers to Correapondenta 18, 166, 188, 216 

QENBEAL. 

Charge of Cheating at Carda—- Gortoai v. fit. 

[Quintin 77,101 
The Kaleidogn4ihe - • ISl 



OBITUARY. 



IS 



The Blue Peter 

The Cut and the Misdeal - 

Throwing Down Cards 

Throwing Down Cards— Scoring Three 

[instead of Treble 80 
Whi«t Pamphlets - • - - 170 

Disputed lead at Whiat - * - 169 

Doable Dummy Problema 10. 92, 66, 74, 97, 
[116, 134. 135. 163, 187. 209. 290. 249 
Double Dummy Solutions. 10. 11, 92, 66. 74. 

[97,116.196.164,290.249 

Dummy omits to play to a trick - 190, 212, 234 

,, '* Tramps" thereon . -296 

F. H. Lewis and " Temple " thereon . 213 

" Hands." 9,91.64^ 73, 96, 114, 199. 162, 186.296 



Hnrace Lloyd, Q.O. • 

Thos. Wilson Barnes- - - W 

John Begbie, John MitcflbeU, and Dr. Hastingii 

PIQUBT. 

Answers to OorreqMndenta 98,60.80.122 

Diacarda 1^ 98, 68. 76, 98, 119, 167 

SPECULATION. 
Answers to Correapondenta- • Itl 

DRAMATIC NOTES. 

Jfay, I87A— Easter at the Theatres— Freach 
Plays—' ' Great MetropoUa," Gaiety— "llinmb. 
screw.'* Holbom-" Dolly's Delnaaoa,*' Btraad 
—" Wig and Gown," Globe— " Pride," Vaude- 
ville—^ School for Scandal," Prinoe of Watos*. 

JuM.— Dearth of Native IWent— ** Le Sphinx.** 
Princess's — "Mont Blanc." Haymaxtot — 
"Brighton," Court— Opera Booffe— " Vert 
Vert.^ St. Jamea'a— " Archie LoveU," Royaitj. 

8^pUnA«r, — The End of the Season — " Led 
Astray," Gaiety— "Old Heada and Tooi^ 
Hearts," Vaudeville- " The Sphinx," Hay* 
market— Failure of French Plays — ^The FuBa 
tiona of Critics— Proapecta of OooDning 

Ocfoft^r.—Opening of the Beaeon — " 
Ccenr de Lion." Dmxy Lane — " Lost in 
London." Princess's — "Two Orpkans," 
Olympic— "Blue Beard," Charing Cross. 

jroMw&M-.- The Critics again — ICr. Sothen- 
"Black Prince," St. Jamea' — ''Geneva 
Cross," Adelphi— The Strand. 

i)M0«i6«r. — "Hamlet." I^ceom— Mr. Irving— 
*«8weethearU." Prince of Wales'— '* Oil aal 
Vinegar," Gaiefj — "Ldon Be-wheelsd," 
Opera Comique. 

IWrKafy, 1873.— Thsatrea and Lord Chambv- 
lain — Fairlie w Blenkinsop — PanfeacnkMi^ 
1874—" Merry Wives of Windsor." Gaisly- 
Scarcity of Dramatista— " Our Boya.'' ~ * 
villa. 

4c^.— Absence of New Plays— 1 
Wednesday— 2>«6«fo»<M and the Preaa— " Mf 
Flora." Court- "Round the World in tt 
Paya," Princess's — "Nicholas NickM^." 
Adelphi. 



*• 
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